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The  Cultivation  Of  Rice  in  Japan — By  Jessie  Ackermann 


mono  all  the  industries  and 
commerce  of  Japan  no  one 
thing  figures  so  largely  as 
rice,  hence  its  cultivation  is 
the  most  important  factor  in 
agriculture.  It  is  impossible 
for  one  who  has  never  lived 
in  the  country  to  fully  understand  the  value 
of  the  services  of  the  farmer,  and  to  what 
extent  he  contributes  to  the  success  of  com- 
mercial life.  If  he  did  nothing  but  furnish 
rice  and  rice-straw  he  would  more  than 
measure  up  to  his  share  of  contributions  to 
commerce. 

Rice  itself  is  used  for  a  great  variety 
of  purposes  other  than  food.  Millions  of 
bushels  are  consumed  in  the  preparation 
of  the  national  drink,  called  sake.  The 
amount  may  be  understood  when  it  is  known 
thatth.rty-two  per  cent  of  the  entire  national 
income  is  derived  from  the  amount  used  in 
this  manner.  Rice-flour  is  used  in  great 
quantities  in  the  preparation  of  sweets  in 
common  use  among  all  classes.  The  strongest 
paper  and  much  writing  material  is  also 
made  from  rice-straw,  which  furnishes  sup- 
plies for  endless  industries.  Matting  for 
beds  is  padded  with  its  longest  stalks,  horses 
and  bullocks  are  shod  with  a  poorer  grade, 
houses  thatched,  rope  manufactured,  sandals 
woven,  etc.  The  great  variety  of  uses  make 
the  rice  crop  the  most  important  feature  of 
farming.  Hence  it  is  that  more  time  is  given 
to  its  most  complete  cultivation  than  to  all 
other  crops  combined. 

Two  conditions  are  indispensable  to  suc- 
cess in  rice-growing— rich  soil  and  plenty  of 


water.  Terrace-planting  figures  largely  in 
farming,  otherwise  there  would  be  only  a 
small  per  cent  of  cultivated  land.  The 
terraces  are  the  work  of  uncounted  genera- 
tions, and  the  labor  invested  in  beautifying 
the  hillsides  can  never  be  estimated.  All 
the  stones,  gathered  by  hand  from  the 
ground,  have  been  used  to  build  up  and 
make  strong  the  edge  of  each  terrace,  to 
secure  it  against  floods  or  land-slides.  In  the 
construction  of  these  great  care  has  been 
taken  to  provide  for  water-supply,  either  by 
turning  the  tide  of  some  natural  water- 
course or  leaving  a  place  at  the  top  of  the 
highest  terrace  where  water  may  be  con- 
served against  a  time  when  there  may  not 
be  a  generous  rainfall.  Usually  the  sides  of 
this  reservoir  are  walled  in  by  the  stonework 
so  common  in  Japan,  a  feature  of  striking 
beauty  wherever  it  is  found.  From  either 
this  or  some  other  source  the  water  courses 
very  slowly  from  bed  to  bed,  flooding  the 
small  sections  included  within  the  miniature 
dikes,  until  the  whole  surface  is  softened. 
Then  it  is  that  the  very  trying  preparation 
of  each  small  field  begins.  In  some  places  a 
bullock  is  used  with  a  plow,  and  as  a  second 
process  the  space  is  again  covered  with  a 
harrow,  which  is  only  a  row  of  heavy  spikes 
driven  into  a  piece  of  wood  and  attached  to 
the  bullock  by  ropes.  More  frequently  the 
work  is  done  with  a  hoe,  and  the  labor  does 
not  cease  until  the  entire  bed  is  reduced  to 
a  muddy  paste.  Nothing  could  be  more 
praiseworthy  than  the  manner — and  cheer- 
ful manner  at  that — in  which  the  farmer, 
and  usually  the  entire  family  of  workable 


age,  including  wife  and  daughters,  set  about 
a  task  unknown  to  women  in  other  parts. 

These  flooded  places  very  soon  become  the 
home  of  every  sort  of  water-creature  known 
in  this  mild  clime.  Water-snakes  wriggle 
their  slimy  bodies  through  the  liquid  mass, 
frogs  and  lizards  seem  to  enter  a  contest  to 
see  which  will  perform  the  greatest  number 
of  antics  around  the  ankles  and  over  the 
feet  of  the  farm-hands,  while  leeches  demon- 
strate the  clinging  tendency  of  their  nature 
by  retaining  a  fond  hold  of  any  part  of  the 
body  exposed  to  an  attack.  It  is  a  common 
sight  to  see  hundreds  of  women  wading 
about  in  these  watery,  muddy  fields,  a  foot 
deep  in  the  slush;  in  fact,  millions  of  them 
spend  days  at  a  time  in  such  a  plight  during 
the  planting  season. 

Rice  is  planted  in  rows  for  the  same 
reason  the  other  grains  are;  as  this 
necessitates  transplanting,  the  first  sowing 
of  the  seed  is  broadcasted  in  small  seed- 
beds. Nothing  is  done  by  way  of  cultivation 
until  the  sprouts  are  ready  to  place  in  the 
prepared  soil,  with  the  exception  of  covering 
the  seed  with  some  sort  of  quick  fertilizer ; 
frequently  rice-straw  sprinkled  with  lime 
does  the  work.  During  the  time  while  the 
seed  is  sprouting  and  attaining  sufficient 
growth  to  be  transplanted  the  beds  are 
watched  with  great  care  during  the  day,  and 
at  night  little  lamps  protected  from  the 
wind  by  old  tin  cans  are  placed  in  the  beds 
to  frighten  away  pests  of  any  sort  that 
might  destroy  the  young  grain. 

The  time  of  transplanting  is  the  signal  to 
draft  every  one  into  service.   If  there  are 


not  enough  hands  among  the  farmer's  family 
outsiders  are  engaged.  Men  earn  twenty 
cents  a  day  and  their  board,  while  women, 
after  a  time-honored  custom  in  more  civilized 
lands,  receive  twenty-five  per  cent  less  for 
the  same  amount  of  work, -done  side  by  side 
with  men  in  the  same  field.  The  shoots  are 
pulled  up  by  the  roots,  tied  into  small 
bunches  and  thrown  into  the  planting-beds. 
A  line  is  stretched  from  side  to  side,  which 
is  followed  in  setting  the  rows,  that  they 
may  remain  regular.  Then  it  is  that  the 
hands  wade  in,  regardless  of  all  things.  A 
bunch  of  young  plants  is  held  in  one  hand, 
the  other  being  used  in  planting.  Several 
spears  are  gathered  from  the  bunch,  and 
with  these  between  the  thumb  and  first  fin- 
ger the  arm  is  thrust  down  almost  to  the  el- 
bow to  reach  the  firmer  soil,  where  the  plants 
are  set  to  take  deep  root  for  summer  growth. 

This  planting  takes  place  during  the  rainy 
season,  when  the  rainfall  is  supposed  to  be 
sufficient  to  keep  the  beds  properly  flooded. 
Last  season  most  of  the  planting  was  done 
with  the  rain  simply  pouring  down  for  days 
at  a  time.  Rain  does  not  interfere  with 
the  operations  in  the  least,  for  the  rice-straw 
is  put  to  service  in  making  rain-coats.  The 
long  spears  are  woven  close  together  into  a 
band  large  enough  to  go  around  the  waist. 
The  band  of  a  second  piece  fits  the  neck. 
When  the  rain  strikes  the  straw  it  runs  off 
over  the  smooth  surface.  This  rice-straw 
coat  is  a  great  protection  to  the  wearer. 
In  addition  to  this  the  bamboo  hats  are 
about  half  as  large  as  an  umbrella.  These 
[concluded  on  page  11] 
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A  hand  in  the  white  space  to  the  left  means 
that  we  want  you  to  read  about 

$1,000  in  Prizes 

which  the  Faem  and  Fireside  is  giving  in  a 
great  Prize  Crop-Growing  Contest.   Full  par- 
ticulars are  given  on  Page  23  of  this  issue  of 
the  Farm  and  Fireside.   If  you  have  not 
already  entered  this  contest  be  sure  to  do  so,  for  you  will  not  only  receive  a 
splendid  lot  of  seeds  or  plants,  but  will  be  entitled  to  compete  for  the  many 
valuable  prizes  offered,  without  any  further  cost  to  you  whatever. 

Very  truly  yours, 
The  Crowell  &  Kirkpatrick  Company, 

Publishers  the  Farm  and  Fireside. 


Reader,  kindly  send  to  the  Editor  of  the 
Farm  and  Fireside  a  postal,  telling 
what  departments  of  the  paper  you  like 
best.  Please  name  two,  at  least,  in  the 
order  of  your  choice.  We  will  faithfully 
endeavor,  by  improving  all  of  them,  to  re- 
ward you  many  times  over  for  your  trouble. 


The  occasion  was  certainly  unique  when 
Harvard  honored  Prince  Henry  of  Prus- 
sia with  the  degree  of  laws.  In  a  notable 
address  President  Eliot  said:  "Never before 
has  this  democratic  university  been  called 
together  on  purpose  to  do  honor  to  a  foreign 
prince.  Weighty  reasons  must  have  deter- 
mined such  unprecedented  action  on  the 
part  of  this  society  of  scholars. 

"In  watching  the  social  and  ethnological 
phenomena  of  our  own  times  we  have 
seen  that  the  largest  contribution  which  a 
European  people  made  in  the  nineteenth 
century  to  the  population  of  the  United 
States  came  from  Germany,  and  that  the 
German  quota  was  not  only  the  most  numer- 
ous, but  the  best  educated. 

"We  gladly  welcome  here  to-day  a  wor- 
thy representative  of  German  greatness, 
worthy  in  station,  profession  and  character. 
We  see  in  him,  however,  something  more 
than  the  representative  of  a  superb  nation- 
ality and  an  imperial  ruler.  Universities 
have  long  memories.  Forty  years  ago  the 
American  Union  was  in  deadly  peril,  and 
thousands  of  its  young  men  were  bleeding 
and  dying  for  it.  It  is  credibly  reported 
that  at  that  very  critical  moment  the  Queen 
of  England  said  to  her  prime  minister,  'My 
lord,  you  must  understand  that  I  shall  sign 
no  paper  which  means  war  with  the  United 
States.' 

"The  grandson  of  that  illustrious  woman 
is  sitting  with  us  here." 

By  this  reference  President  Eliot  aptly 
illustrated  the  bonds  of  friendship  that 
should  forever  hold  together  the  three  great 
Anglo-Saxon  nations.  United  as  friends 
they  can  do  more  to  maintain  peace,  extend 
commerce,  develop  the  arts  and  sciences,  and 
advance  civilization  than  any  other  possible 
combination  of  powers  in  the  world. 


The  Oleomargarin  Bill  has  been  favor- 
ably reported  by  the  Senate  committee 
on  agriculture.  It  is  before  the  Senate  for 
action.  To  make  sure  of  its  passage,  now  is 
the  time  for  action.  Let  every  citizen  who 
believes  that  all  articles  should  be  sold  for 
what  they  are  write  to  the  senators  from  his 
own  state,  asking  them  to  support  and  vote 
for  the  bill.  It  is  nearing  the  final  stage  of 
legislation.  Act  promptly,  and  urge  prompt 
and  favorable  action,  that  the  bill  may  speed- 
ily become  a  law. 


The  Supreme  Court  recently  declared  the 
Illinois  anti-trust  law  unconstitutional. 
Justice  Harlan,  in  delivering  the  opinion, 
held  that  the  exemption  in  the  law  in  favor 
of  live  stock  and  agricultural  products  in 
the  hands  of  the  producer  invalidated  the 
entire  law. 

<». 

Regarding  this  discrimination  in  the  stat- 
ute Justice  Harlan  says,  in  part: 

"What  may  be  regarded  as  a  denial  of  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws  is  a  question 
not  always  easily  determined,  as  the  decis- 
ions of  this  court  and  of  the  highest  courts 
of  the  state  will  show.  No  rule  can  be  formu- 
lated that  will  cover  every  case.  But  upon 
this  question  we  have  said  that  the  guaran- 
tee of  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  means 
'that  no  person  or  class  of  persons  shall  be 
denied  the  same  protection  of  the  laws 
which  is  enjoyed  by  other  persons  or  other 
classes  in  the  same  place  and  in  like  circum- 
stances.' We  have  also  said  that  'the  four- 
teenth amendment,  in  declaring  that  no 
state  shall  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty 
or  property  without  due  process  of  law,  nor 
deny  to  any  person  within  "ts  jurisdiction 
the  equal  protection  of  the  .aws,'  undoubt- 
edly intended  not  only  that  there  should  not 
be  arbitrary  deprivation  of  life  or  liberty,  or 
arbitrary  spoliation  of  property,  but  that 
equal  protection  and  security  should  be 
given  to  all  under  like  circumstances  in  the 
enjoyment  of  their  personal  and  civil  rights. 


"These  principles  applied  to  the  case  be- 
fore us  condemn  the  statute  of  Illinois.  We 
have  seen  that  under  that  statute  all  except 
producers  of  agricultural  commodities  and 
raisers  of  live  stock,  who  combine  their  cap- 
ital, skill  or  acts  for  any  of  the  purposes 
named  in  the  act,  may  be  punished  as  crim- 
inals, while  agriculturists  and  live-stock 
raisers,  in  respect  of  their  products  or  live 
stock  in  hand,  are  exempted  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  statute,  and  so  far  as  the  statute 
is  concerned  may  combine  and  do  that 
which,  if  done  by  others,  would  be  a  crime 
against  the  state." 

The  decision  of  the  court  applies  in  effect 
to  the  anti-trust  laws  of  twelve  other  states, 
which  contain  exemptions  similar  to  that  in 
the  Illinois  law.  It  is  not  likely  that  much 
time  will  pass  before  all  the  state  statutes 
affected  will  be  remodeled.  Like  the  trust 
itself,  trust  legislation  is  a  matter  of  growth 
and  development. 


The  Irrigation  Bill  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate provides  that  ninety-five  per  cent  of 
all  money  received  from  the  sale  of  public 
lands  in  Arizona,  California,  Colorado, 
Idaho,  Kansas,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada, 
New  Mexico,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma, 
Oregon,  South  Dakota,  Utah,  Washington 
and  Wyoming  shall  constitute  a  special 
"Reclamation  Fund"  for  irrigation  pur- 
poses in  those  states  and  territories. 


The  plan  provides  for  the  gradual  recla- 
mation of  a  portion  of  the  arid  and  semi-arid 
lands  in  the  vast  region  to  which  it  is  to  be 
applied.  The  bill  is  a  compromise  measure, 
and  though  the  Eastern  opposition  to  it  is 
Still  strong  it  may  pass  the  House, 


Desiring  to  please  the  readers  the  pub- 
lishers of  the  Farm  and  Fireside  are 
making  plans  for  important  changes  in  the 
paper,  to  go  into  effect  in  the  near  future. 
Readers,  we  now  ask  a  favor  of  you.  To 
help  make  the  improvements  desired  we 
want  an  expression  of  your  wishes.  There- 
fore, kindly  send  us  in  brief  form  your  sug- 
gestions and  criticisms.  A  note  or  even  a 
single  sentence  from  you  on  a  postal  will  be 
appreciated. 

The  Grange,  now  stronger  than  eyer  be- 
fore, is  a  solid  foundation  upon  which 
could  be  built  a  larger  organization  of  won- 
derful power  for  the  betterment  of  affairs  of 
both  home  and  state. 


The  movement  to  place  the  rural  delivery 
of  mails  under  the  contract  system 
failed.  The  lingering  memory  of  "Star 
Route"  frauds  was  enough  to  stop  it. 

As  passed  by  the  House  the  Rural  Deliv- 
ery Bill  classifies  the  service  and  increases 
the  maximum  salary  of  carriers  from  five 
hundred  to  six  hundred  dollars  a  year. 


The  Hanxa-Frye  Shipping  Subsidy 
Bill  in  a  modified  form  passed  the 
Senate  March  17th  by  a  vote  of  forty-two  to 
thirty-one. 

The  bill  provides  for  postal  subsidies  to 
American  steamships  carrying  ocean  mails, 
general  subsidies  to  American  ships  engaged 
in  foreign  trade,  and  special  subsidies  to 
American  vessels  engaged  in  deep-sea 
fishing. 

Unless  it  is  made  perfectly  clear  that  the 
subsidies,  amounting  to  several  million  dol- 
lars annually,  will  actually  increase  ocean 
postal  facilities  and  aid  in  building  up  an 
American  merchant  marine — both  worthy 
objects— instead  of  going  as  gifts  to  the 
owners  of  existing  ships,  there  is  little  pros- 
pect that  the  bill  will  pass  the  House,  at 
this  session  at  least. 


Agricultural  News-Notes 


Many  of  the  Maine  farmers  are  rapidly 
stocking  their  outlying  pastures  and  scrub- 
by wood-lots  with  Angora  go..ts. 

0 

The  slaughter-house  by-products,  such  as 
blood,  bones,  hair,  etc.,  bring  as  much  to- 
day as  the  flesh  of  the  animals  killed  did  a 
few  years  ago. 

0 

In  Colorado,  where  irrigation  is  practised, 
it  is  estimated  that  it  costs  about  thirty  dol- 
lars to  raise  an  acre  of  sugar-beets.  Such  is 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  W.  P.  Heddin,  of  Fort 
Scott. 

0 

The  Georgia  peach-growers  do  not  count 
upon  a  sure  peach  crop  until  after  the  full 
of  the  moon  in  April.  They  say  that  they 
feel  safe  if  that  date  is  passed  without 
injury  to  the  fruit  by  unusually  late  cold 
weather. 

0 

It  is  stated  that  more  than  one  thousand 
acres  of  grapes,  mainly  of  the  Concord 
variety,  will  be  planted  in  northeastern 
Pennsylvania  and  northwestern  New  York 
this  spring.  Of  the  white  grapes  the  Niag- 
ara will  also  be  extensively  planted. 
0 

By  means  of  irrigation  the  desert  lands  in 
the  vicinity  of  Indio,  Riverside  County, 
Cal.,  have  now  been  utilized  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  celebrated  Rocky  Ford  melon. 
The  crop  is  considerably  earlier  than  that  of 
Colorado,  and  is  proving  to  be  a  highly  re- 
munerative one. 

0 

While  the  progress  of  the  German  sugar- 
beet  industry  has  to  a  considerable  extent 


been  stimulated  by  a  system  of  bounties, 
very  much  more  have  the  wonderful  results 
accomplished  been  due  to  scientific  chem- 
istry. Between  1840  and  1900  the  percentage 
of  sugar  in  the  beet  was  more  than  doubled, 
and  the  cost  of  production  proportionably 
reduced. 

0 

Maryland's  strawberry  and  blackberry 
king  is  Jerome  A.  Davis.  He  was  formerly 
a  New  York  commission-man.  With  the 
addition  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
acres  this  year  he  expects  to  ship  not  less 
than  one  million  quarts  of  berries. 

0 

The  Rocky  Ford  melon  industry  in  Col- 
orado is  one  of  much  importance.  About 
twelve  hundred  farmers  planted  thirty-five 
hundred  acres  last  year,  and  five  hundred 
acres  will  be  planted  this  season.  Nearly 
five  hundred  car-loads  of  this  melon  were 
shipped  to  Eastern  markets  in  1901. 

0 

An  Iowa  agriculturist,  after  having  con- 
ducted a  series  of  careful  experiments,  has 
reached  the  conclusion  that  if  the  stalks, 
leaves  and  husks  of  the  corn-plants  are 
allowed  to  go  to  waste  in  the  field  not  less 
than  forty  per  cent,  or  almost  one  half,  of 
the  nutritive  value  of  the  plant  is  lost. 
0 

The  Miami  (Ohio)  Valley  experiments  in 
improved  methods  of  the  culture  and  curing 
of  tobacco  are  to  be  conducted  on  the  farm  of 
Mr.  John  B.  Rohrer.  Mr.  G.  B.  Massey  is 
to  have  charge  of  the  experiments.  It 
is  expected  that  the  result  will  be  of  much 
value  to  growers  and  packers. 

0 

We  are  rapidly  becoming  a  nation  of 
mutton-eaters.  Notwithstanding  the  prices 
in  January,  1902,  ruled  higher  than  in  the 
same  month  in  1893,  the  receipts  in  Chicago 
(mainly  from  the  Rocky  Mountain  states) 
were  three  hundred  and  seventy-two  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  twelve  head,  or 
about  twenty-one  thousand  more  than  in 
any  previous  January. 

0 

Go  slow  in  increasing  the  corn  acreage, 
especially  of  plowing  up  meadow,  pasture 
or  grazing  lands.  The  present  outlook; 
indicates  that  there  is  a  fixed  determination 
on  the  part  of  corn-growers  to  plant  more 
than  the  usual  acreage  this  year,  owing  to 
the  short  crop  of  last  year.  Better  strive 
to  obtain  a  larger  yield  on  the  usual  acreage 
by  means  of  higher  fertilization  and  better 
culture. 

0 

Prof.  E.  H.  Jenkins,  of  the  Connecticut 
Experiment  Station,  has  recently  issued  a 
circular  which  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all 
progressive  cigar-leaf  tobacco-growers.  He 
estimates  that  the  area  that  will  be  grown 
under  cheese-cloth  this  season  will  be 
increased  to  one  thousand  acres,  whereas 
only  about  5fty  acres  were  grown  under 
cover  last  year.  It  is  hardly  to  be  expected 
that  the  best  results  will  be  attained  with- 
out a  few  years  more  of  practical  experience 
under  the  direction  of  scientific  experts. 

0 

Western  corn-growers  will  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  Mexico  only  ranks  third  in  the 
world's  production  of  corn.  In  1898  the  crop 
amounted  to  one  hundred  and  eleven  million 
three  hundred  and  forty-seven  thousand 
bushels,  and  that  the  corn  crop  is  a  little 
over  twelve  times  as  large  as  that  of  wheat. 
Upon  the  "tortilla,"  a  kind  of  corn-cake, 
the  native  Mexican  depends  almost  exclu- 
sively as  a  staple  article  of  food. 

0 

Many  farmers  in  the  West  have  contracted 
to  grow  tomatoes  for  the  canneries  at  six 
dollars  to  seven  dollars  and  fifty  cents  a  ton, 
the  average  price  being  six  dollars  and  fifty 
cents.  The  growers  in  Maryland,  however, 
refuse  to  contract  for  less  than  seven  dollars 
to  eight  dollars  a  ton,  as  more  money  must 
necessarily  be  paid  out  for  fertilizers  than 
in  the  West.  As  the  usual  yield  ranges 
from  eight  to  ten  tons  an  acre  the  tomato 
crop  should  be  a  fairly  remunerative  one. 
0 

The  increased  use  of  sugar  in  the  army 
ration  of  the  German  soldier,  of  whom  great 
muscular  exertion  is  required,  makes  it 
apparent  that  the  masses  of  the  people 
would  be  greatly  benefited  by  its  increased 
use  as  an  article  of  diet.  The  more  cheaply 
sugar  can  be  produced  by  improved  methods 
of  cultivation  and  manufacture,  either  from 
the  cane  or  sugar-beet,  the  more  easily  it 
can  be  placed  within  the  reach  of  the  con- 
sumer,  and  the  better  it  will  be  for  the 
general  health  of  the  working-class  and 
the  vitality  of  the  race.  *  ' 
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Root-knot  in  A  reader  in  Sanibel,  Fla., 
Tomatoes  -  sends  me  a  sample  of  tomato 
root  afflicted  with  some  sort 
of  root-knot,  and  says  that  he  sometimes 
loses  several  acres  of  tomatoes  by  this  dis- 
ease, a  remedy  for  which  is  sadly  needed. 
Xow,  whenever  I  am  in  trouble  of  this  kind, 
whenever  a  new  disease  or  new  insect  ap- 
pears that  I  have  not  yet  fully  learned  how 
to  handle,  I  first  look  to  the  experiment  sta- 
tions or  to  the  Department  in  Washington  to 
help  me  out.  In  many  cases  the  stations  or 
the  Department  can  give  the  desired  informa- 
tion and  suggest  modes  of  treatment.  If 
the  enemy  is  really  new  and  not  fully  inves- 
tigated they  desire  to  have  a  chance  to 
investigate  it.  Therefore  to  communicate 
with  them  is  a  service  to  them  and  to  your- 
self. The  pathologist  and  physiologist 
of  the  Department,  to  whom  I  forwarded  the 
sample  of  tomato  root  with  request  for  in- 
formation, says: 

"The  knots  on  the  roots  of  tomato-plants 
are  often  produced  by  a  small  worm,  known 
as  the  nematode  worm.  A  microscopic  ex- 
amination of  this  root,  however,  shows  that 
there  are  very  few  nematode  worms  on,  or  in, 
the  diseased  parts,  while  they  are  filled  with 
a  fine  thread-like  fungus.  This  leads  us  to 
the  belief  that  the  disease  is  produced  by  the 
fungus,  but  this  can  be  determined  only  by 
investigation.  We  have  experiments  under 
way  now  looking  to  the  solution  of  this 
problem,  and  if  any  definite  conclusions  can 
be  reached  we  will  report  to  you  later. 

"In  regard  to  the  treatment  of  this  disease, 
the  most  important  point  at  present  lies  in 
the  rotation  of  crops.  Do  not  grow  tomatoes 
in  soil  where  this  disease  has  appeared  for 
several  years  at  least.  It  is  possible  that  a 
resistant  variety  of  tomatoes  may  be  found 
that  will  resist  this  disease,  as  has  been  done 
in  the  case  of  the  root-diseases  of  cotton 
and  cow-peas.  While  this  offers  no  imme- 
diate solution  of  the  question,  it  is,  I  think, 
the  most  hopeful  one  in  the  end." 

Carbide  Refuse  A  Michigan  subscriber 
asks  what  use,  agricul- 
turally or  otherwise,  may  be  made  of  refuse 
carbide  from  a  gas-plant.  If  the  refuse  re- 
ferred to  is  the  spent  carbide  which  comes 
from  the  acetylene-gas  generators,  all  that 
can  be  said  about  it  at  present  is  that  the 
acetylene  people  have  recommended  it  as 
a  most  effective  means  of  repelling  all  sorts 
of  injurious  insects  in  our  gardens.  From 
what  I  know  about  the  stuff  by  personal  ob- 
servation I  believe  it  can  be  applied  to  the 
surface  in  reasonable  quantities  without 
endangering  the  life  or  health  of  common 
plants.  Its  smell  is  bad,  and  I  believe  bad 
enough  to  drive  insects  away.  But  I  have 
not  learned  of  any  systematic  trials  having 
been  made  with  this  comparatively  new  in- 
sect-repelling substance. 

Coal-ashes  An  Illinois  reader  asks  me 
as  Manure  about  the  effects  of  coal-ashes 
when  applied  to  the  soil.  It 
is  true  that  coal-ashes  do  not  rank  very  high 
as  a  manure.  With  the  exception  of  the 
little  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  in  the  pos- 
sible admixture  of  wood-ashes  from  kind- 
lings, etc.,  there  is  really  not  much  actual 
plant-food  contained  in  coal-ashes.  Yet 
I  am  not  prepared  to  pronounce  the  labor 
spent  in  applying  coal-ashes  to  our  lands 
entirely  wasted.  Far  from  it.  The  effects 
of  such  applications  are  often  very  striking ; 
so  striking,  indeed,  that  I  always  gather  up 
every  bit  of  coal-ashes  accumulated  on  the 
premises  during  winter,  and  apply  to  the 
land  with  a  free  hand.  If  the  texture  of 
the  soil  is  faulty,  being  either  too  sandy  and 
porous  or  too  clayey' and  close,  the  admix- 
ture of  coal  and  other  ashes  will  improve  it 
in  either  ease.  It  will  make  the  land  more 
retentive  of  moisture  and  the  clay  more 
porous.  In  short,  I  would  not  have  those 
unsightly  heaps  of  ashes  lying  about  and  in 
the  way  on  the  premises.  If  you  can  sift 
them  rather  coarsely,  I  would  apply  only  the 
finer  stuff  to  the  land,  using  the  larger  par- 
ticles, cinders  and  clinkers,  etc.,  for  filling 
up  depressions  and  wet  holes  on  the 
premises.  If  you  can  pick  up  a  few 
loads  occasionally  from  a  near  neighbor,  a 
school-house  or  church,  etc.,  it  will  pay  you 
to  gather  them  in  and  put  on  your  land. 

Saving  Wastes  I  never  did  like  to  see  any- 
thing, no  matter  of  how 
little  value,  go  to  waste.  If  I  find  a  crust  of 
bread  or  a  cooked  potato  thrown  on  the  floor 
by  the  children,  or  possibly  picked  up  and 
dropped  into  the  coal-scuttle  by  the  women- 
folks, I  am  quite  sure  to  pick  it  up  again  and 


put  it  into  the  mess  for  the  chickens.  Any 
refuse  matter  that  comes  from  the  kitchen  or 
the  dinner-table  and  is  fit  for  poultry-food 
is  carefully  saved  for  that  purpose.  The 
next  quality  of  waste  goes  to  the  pigs.  But 
nothing  that  is  of  any  feeding  value  is  ever 
allowed  to  go  to  waste,  not  even  in  times 
when  feeding-stuffs  cost  far  less  money  than 
they  do  just  at  this  writing.  I  was  re- 
minded to  speak  of  this  by  some  remarks  of 
Mr.  Root  in  "Gleanings"  about  feeding  cull 
beans  to  poultry.  Hens  usually  refuse 
common  beans,  whether  white  or  colored. 
But  occasionally  a  fowl  will  learn  the  trick 
of  swallowing  beans,  and  will  be  induced  to 
eat  quite  a  number  of  them.  Neither  will 
pigs  be  readily  made  to  eat  raw  beans,  ex- 
cept soy-beans  or  cow-peas.  For  these 
reasons  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  a  great 
many  cull  beans,  old  seed-beans,  spotted 
beans  and  weevil-eaten  beans  are  simply 
thrown  away,  into  the  fire,  on  the  manure- 
heap  or  the  rubbish-pile,  and  that  a  lot 
of  material  of  great  food  value  is  thus 
simply  allowed  to  go  to  waste.  "Gleanings" 
remarks  that  "the  successful  farmer  should 
see  to  it  that  his  chickens,  pigs,  cows  and 
horses  are  'educated'  to  eat  things  that 
might  otherwise  be  thrown  away,"  and 
quotes  from  the  "Rural"  as  follows:  "We 
are  able  to  report  an  increasing  partiality 
for  these  nitrogenous  foods— crimson  clover 
and  cow-peas— among  the  two  flocks  of 
chickens  kept  on  the  'Rural'  grounds,  and 
correspondingly  good  results  in  the  way  of 
egg  production.  Hens  readily  take  to  clover 
in  any  variety,  but  they  are  often  shy  of 
beans,  seldom  eating  them  uncooked.  An 
appetite  for  raw  peas  or  beans  may  be  con- 
sidered an  acquired  taste,  coming  on  grad- 
ually. Our  hens  ignored  the  cow-pea  seeds 
the  first  season  they  were  grown  here,  and 
developed  the  taste  only  late  in  the  winter 
when  scratching  the  pods  open  by  chance  in 
a  sheltered  part  of  the  field.  The  example 
of  contented  old  biddies  coming  in  with  com- 
fortably extended  craws  and  an  urgent 
thirst  for  water  to  complete  the  swelling  pro- 
cess proved  contagious,  and  they  all  now 
hurry  to  the  field  at  once  on  being  released 
from  the  yard.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
the  beneficial  effect  of  the  exercise  needed  to 
get  the  pods  open,  nor  of  the  high  food  value 
of  the  beans  themselves.  .  .  .  The  second 
flock  had  no  access  to  the  fields,  but  acquired 
the  taste  from  scratching  the  gathered  pods 
shelled  for  seed.  An  increase  in  egg-yield 
was  noted  in  both  cases  as  quickly  following 
the  ripening  of  the  Early  Black  cow-peas, 
which  is  the  variety  best  suited  for  us. 
Cow-pea  seeds  when  ready  for  market  are 
too  costly  for  poultry-food,  but  we  are  con- 
vinced that  a  patch  of  these  hustling  land- 
improvers  is  a  good  investment  when  handy 
to  the  chicken-yard." 

My  own  experience  with  hens  and  soy- 
beans is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  "R-ural's" 
editor  with  his  hens  and  cow-peas.  All  fowls 
take  readily  to  common  peas  as  soon  as  they 
get  even  slightly  acquainted  with  them. 
Sometimes  I  have  had  hard  work  to  keep 
neighbors'  half-starved  chickens  away  from 
my  garden-peas,  even  while  yet  green  in  the 
pod.  Hens  used  to  peas  tackle  my  soy-beans 
(Early  Yellow,  nearly  round-seeded,  and 
much  resembling  common  field-peas  in  gen- 
eral appearance)  without  hesitation,  but 
when  not  acquainted  wiih  peas  will  need  a 
little  coaxing  by  hunger  -or  otherwise  to 
get  them  to  fill  up  on  soy-beans.  But  they 
soon  learn  to  take  them  readily,  and  the 
effect  on  the  egg-yield  is  decidedly  ben- 
eficial, as  noted  by  the  "Rural."  But  it  is  not 
necessary  to  take  great  pains  in  order 
to  get  all  the  food  value  out  of  soy-beans, 
cow-peas,  common  field-beans  or  common 
field-peas.  The  raw  and  natural  state  is  not 
the  only  one  in  which  they  can  be  used.  If 
we  cannot  readily  get  our  fowls  or  pigs  to 
eat  any  of  these  things  as  they  come  from 
the  field  we  can  cook  the  beans  and  mix 
them  with  bran,  corn-meal  or  other  meals ; 
or  we  can  grind  them  with  other  grains, 
thus  making  a  palatable  mess. 

Mr.  Root  tells  us  that  he  cooked  a  lot  for 
poultry,  and  the  mess  looked  so  inviting  that 
he  tasted  of  them,  and  found  them  exactly 
as  good  to  eat  as  beans  that  are  all  white. 
He  also  cooked  a  lot  of  old  Red  Kidney 
beans  for  his  young  poultry.  The  birds  had 
not  yet  learned  to  eat  beans,  and  wouldn't. 
So  he  took  away  their  other  feed  and  tried 
starving  them  to  it,  but  they  would  not  eat 
the  beans  even  then.  Finally  he  mashed 
the  beans  up  and  stirred  in  some  chop-feed, 
so  as  to  make  it  look  like  their  daily  mash, 
and  it  was  all  gone  in  a  twinkling.  He  was 
obliged  to  go  to  all  this  pains  in  order  to 
convince  them  that  beans  are  good  to  eat. 

T.  Greinbr. 


SALIENT  FARM  NOTES 

Better  Management  When  I  see  how  some 
farmers  manage  I 
wonder  whether  they  lack  skill  or  judgment. 
If  it  were  not  that  almost  any  worker  can 
make  a  living  farming  there  would  be  thou- 
sands of  agriculturists  bankrupted  every 
year.  Any  one,  almost,  who  will  work  can 
make  a  living  on  a  farm  if  he  owns  the  farm. 
But  when  it  comes  to  making  a  living  and 
making  a  farm  pay  for  itself  at  the  same 
time,  then  skill  and  judgment  of  a  high 
order  are  required.  If  I  were  able  to  buy 
but  one  acre  of  land  I  would  buy  that  acre 
rather  than  rent  a  spot  to  live  on.  The  first 
object  of  every  young  man  should  be  to 
secure  for  himself  a  home,  for  "be  it  ever  so 
humble,  there's  no  place  like  home."  Once 
let  a  man  establish  himself  in  a  home  of  his 
own  and  he  is  in  a  great  measure  indepen- 
dent. Then  all  that  is  required  of  him  is  to 
live,  hold  his  home  and  lay  aside  something. 

Not  long  ago  a  young  farmer  said  that  he 
had  about  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
could  manage  his  farm  better  than  he  had 
the  past  three  years,  but  he  did  not  know 
exactly  how  to  better  his  management.  An 
old  farmer  standing  by  said,  "I  can  tell  him 
how  to  get  at  that  matter  easy  enough.  Just 
analyze  your  operations  of  the  past  three 
years,  and  note  where  you  made  a  mistake 
or  where  you  could  have  done  better  if  you 
had  known  what  you  did  at  the  close  of  the 
year.  At  the  beginning  of  each  crop  year  I 
start  out  to  do  a  little  better  than  I  did  the 
previous  year,  and  though  I  do  not  always 
suoceed,  the  effort  is  inspiring  and  never 
fails  to  result  in  some  betterment.  A  big 
debt  rests  lightly  on  the  shoulders  of  a  strong 
young  man,  and  he  should  put  forth  every 
effort  to  rid  himself  of  it  before  it  becomes 
heavy ;  in  fact,  before  he  feels  the  real  weight 
of  it.  A  man  cannot  pay  nearly  one  hun- 
dred dollars  an  acre  for  land  and  expect  to 
make  the  farm  pay  the  bill  if  he  manages  it 
in  the  old  slipshod  way.  Hundred-dollar 
land  should  grow  a  hundred  bushels  of  corn 
or  it  is  not  worth  the  money.  With  the  best 
tillage  and  the  best  of  seed  of  the  best 
variety  for  the  locality  strong  soil  will 
produce  a  hundred  bushels  an  acre  in  a 
good  orop  year,  and  one  should  believe 
every  year  will  be  a  good  crop  year  until  it 
proves  itself  otherwise.  He  should  start 
in  with  the  intention  of  getting  the  full 
hundred  bushels,  doing  every  stroke  of 
the  work  in  the  manner  best  calculated  to 
bring  about  that  result.  When  I  bought  the 
farm  I  live  on  it  had  been  a  tenant-farm 
about  twelve  years,  and  with  the  best 
tillage  it  would  not  produce  sixty  bushels 
of  corn  on  any  one  acre;  but  clover  soon 
remedied  that.  Clover  and  sheep  brought  it 
up  rapidly,  until  it  is  now  quite  fertile. 

"Many  farmers,"  continued  the  old  man, 
"manage  their  farms  as  though  they  were 
tenants  and  expected  to  be  compelled  to 
move  off  within  a  year  or  two;  that  is, 
they  try  to  get  all  they  can  from  the  soil 
this  year,  and  let  future  years  take  care 
of  themselves.  If  one  expects  to  make 
his  farming  pay  he  must  keep  an  eye 
on  the  future.  If  one  can  manage  his  land 
so  as  to  make  ten  acres  produce  a  thousand 
bushels  of  corn,  why  should  he  continue  to 
farm  twenty  acres  to  produce  the  same 
quantity  ?  If  clover  and  sheep,  or  clover  and 
manure,  or  even  clover  and  hogs  will  bring 
land  up  to  the  production  of  what  many 
farmers  would  term  a  double  crop,  it  stands 
to  reason  that  they  are  the  agencies  to  em- 
ploy. Employing  them  shows  good  judg- 
ment, and  the  production  of  a  double  crop  is 
merely  a  matter  of  agricultural  skill,  the 
skill  that  every  farmer  can  acquire  if  he 
earnestly  sets  about  it.  If  I  were  to  go  in  debt 
for  forty  acres  now  I  would  make  the  notes 
payable  the  fifth  and  seventh  years.  I  would 
bring  the  land  up  with  cow-peas  and  clover 
the  first  three  years,  and  make  it  produce 
enough  in  the  next  four  to  pay  the  debt." 

These  things  are  easy  enough  for  a  skilled 
farmer,  but  the  inexperienced  will  meet 
with  many  difficulties  that  are  made  greater 
because  unforeseen.  Not  one  man  in  ten 
thousand  can  jump  into  a  successful  busi- 
ness at  once.  He  must  learn.  Many  a 
merchant  who  is  now  wealthy  began  business 
with  a  ten-cent  store,  and  built  up  as  he  ac- 
quired experience  and  skill.  This  is  the 
rule  in  all  vocations  requiring  skill.  All  of 
the  most  successful  men  began  at  the  bot- 
tom and  worked  up.  Then  why  should  not 
the  young  farmer  begin  with  a  five  or  ten 
acre  tract  and  work  up  ?  Would  it  not  be 
better  than  beginning  as  a  tenant  and  being 
governed  and  directed  by  another  in  every 
step?   I  think  so.  Fred  Grundy. 


Sharpies  Tubular 

FARM 

Cream  Separators 

Fifty  Dollars  for  a  High  Qrade  Sharpies  Separ- 
ator is  Taking  Them  Off  Like  Hot  Cakes. 
The  Buttercup  is  a  beautiful  separator 
of  the  Tubular  type,  handling  175  lbs 
of  milk  per  hour 
to  perfection.  Its 
bowl  is  a  plain 
tube  only  2  inches 
in  diameter  and 
weighs  a  couple 
of  pounds.  Even 
a  small  pan  of 
milk  can  oe  put 
through  profita- 
bly and  washing 
up  will  require 
but  two  or  three 
minutes.  We  or- 
iginally thought 
to  name  it  the 
"Finger  Separator."  it  turned  so  eas- 
ily with  one  finger.  It  does  its  work 
perfectly,  giving  thick  or  thin  cream, 
of  smooth,  velvety  character,  finest 
for  table  use  or  butter  making. 

Tubular  Hand  Separators  and  Steam 
I>rlven  Separators  for  large  dairies  are 
the  delight  of  every  user,  they  require  so 
little  power,  skim  so  clean,  and  are  so  sim- 
ple, easily  washed  and  kep  tin  order.  We 
warrant  them  to  give  enough  more  butter 
from  the  same  milk  than  any  other  separ- 
ator,to  pay  over  6%  interest  on  theirwhole 
first  cost.  A  free  trial  to  every  one.  Book, 
"Business Dairying,"&catalog  No.  112  free. 
Sharpies  Co.,  P.  M.  Sharpies, 

Chicago,  Ills.        West  Chester,  Pa. 


Farmers9 
Handy  Wagon 

With  4-Inch  Tire  Steel  Wheels 

only 


Low  and  handy.  Saves  labor.  Wide  tires,  avoid 
cutting  farm  into  ruts.  Will  hold  up  any  two-horse 
load.  We  also  furniBh  Steel  Wheels  to  fit  any  axle. 
Any  size  wheel,  any  width  of  tire.  Catalogue  free. 
Address  Empire  Manufacturing  Co.  Quincy,  III. 


ST0NE= 
BRUISE 


This  is  a  danger- 
ous disease  among 
Kural  Mail-Boxes. 
If  the  box  is  light 
weight,  or  has  (cast) 
iron  in  its  blood,  the  disease 
often  proves  fatal.  Even 
when  the  victim  pulls  through 
it  will  have  a  pock-marked 
appearance.    The  Steel-Plate  Mail-Box 
is  perfectly  immune  to  this  disease. 

Made  only  by  the 

BOND  STEEL  POST  CO.,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


GOOD,  HONEST 

Buggies 

Sixteen  years  ex- 
perience in  selling 
standard  grades  of 

|  Vehicles  and  Harness1 

Has  made  our  work 
favorably  known  for  its 
reliable  quality.    It  is 

BUILT  FOR.  SERVICE, 

Substantial— Honest  Material— Best  Work. 

ft^-AND  THE  PRICE  IS  ALL  RIGHT,  TOOjgB 

A  shrewd  discerning  buyer,  scouring  the  ' 
market  for  the  best  values,  cannot  afford  to  be 
'  without   our  Catalogue.     A  postal  will  bring  it  FREE. 
CASH  BUYERS*  ONION  (lne.)t   Dept.  B-7       Chicago,  111. 


WHY  THEY  COMPARE 

When  an  agent  doesn't  handle 
what  you  ask  for  he  will  say 
that  what  he  has  is  "just  as 
good."  Other  makes  are  fre- 
quently compared  with  the 

KRAUS  ESS? 
CULTIVATOR 

That  is  complimentary.  We  like  it.  It  means  that  the  Kruus 
is  the  standard,  and  that  you  will  be  wise  if  you  pin  your 
faith  to  It.  High-wheeled,  light  draft,  perfectly  balanced, 
simply  constructed,  easily  operated.  Any  boy  can  work 
it.  Wheels  and  shovels  instantly  thrown  to  right  or  left 
by  foot-levers.    A  perfect  hillside  worker.    Catalogue  free. 

THE  AKRON  CULTIVATOR  CO.,  Dept.  H,  Akron,  Ohio 


WROUGHT  IRON  PIPE 

Good  condition,  used  Bhort  time  only;  new  threads 
and  couplings;  for  Steam,  Gas  or  Water;  sizes  from  % 
to  12  inch  diameter.  Our  price  per  foot  on  %  inch  is 
3c ;  on  1  inch  3>£c.    Write  for  free  catalogue  No.  84. 

CHICACO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO., 

W.  35th  and  Iron  Sts.,  CHICAGO. 


FISTULA  AND  POLL  EVIL 

Fleming's  Fistula  and  Poll  Evil  Cure 
is  a  new,  scientific  &  certain  remedy.  1 

NO  COST  IF  IT  FABLS. 

Write  today  for  important  circular  No.  419  1 

FLEMING  BROS.,  Chemists, 
Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago.  | 

Cured 
in  15  to 
30  Days 

Short  Story  in  Small  Space 


Oetgood  Scale  Co. 


Beforeyou  buyascale  send  for 
Osgood's  Free  Catalogue, 
High  grade  Scales.  Prices 
risht.  Fully  guaranteed. 
On  the  market  35  years. 
entralSt.,  Blnghamton,!N.Y. 
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Farm  Theory  and  Practice 

Potato  Failures.— One  very  common 
cause  of  failure  in  potato-growing  is 
poor  seed,  and  some  growers  do  not 
realize  this  for  the  reason  that  poor 
seed  may  give  them  a  good  yield  in  a  favor- 
able season.  If  the  soil  is  rich,  and  the 
weather  favors  the  plants,  quite  poor  seed 
may  start  a  crop  that  will  yield  very  well. 
The  yield  is  good  despite  the  character  of 
the  seed,  and  then  the  grower  infers  that 
such  seed  is  good  enough,  but  in  a  bad  year 
he  makes  a  failure  and  attributes  it  wholly 
to  conditions  over  which  he  has  no  control. 
The  foundation  for  a  good  yield  in  a  rather 
bad  year  is  laid  when  seed  of  the  greatest 
vitality  is  planted.  A  strong  sprout  is  wanted 
—one  that  can  help  itself.  As  the  potato  is 
most  vigorous  in  a  cold  climate  the  seed 
should  come  from  such  sections  at  least 
every  second  year.  It  is  bad  economy  to 
plant  anything  that  has  not  a  lot  of  vigor  in 
it.  Don't  start  the  crop  at  a  disadvantage; 
there  is  much  surer  profit  from  an  invest- 
ment in  the  very  hest  seed  obtainable. 

It  is  a  common  expression  of  some  growers 
that  they  cannot  afford  to  get  potatoes  from 
a  distance  for  planting.  Usually  they  are 
the  ones  who  can  least  afford  not  to  do 
so.  If  you  have  been  using  sprouted  and 
inferior  stuff,  let  me  urge  a  test  to  prove  the 
correctness  of  my  assertion.  Get  some  solid 
Northern  potatoes  of  the  variety  that  is 
being  used,  and  plant  a  few  rows  in  the 
center  of  the  patch  or  field,  and  dig  the 
strip  separately.  I  do  not  recall  a  single 
instance  where  this  has  been  tried  that  the 
grower  did  not  regret  at  digging-time  that 
the  more  vigorous  stock  had  not  been  used. 
The  difference  is  less  marked  in  a  good  year, 
but  it  exists  in  some  degree  any  season,  and 
amounts  to  a  big  thing  in  an  unfavorable 
year.  We  are  after  a  crop  when  others  fail 
and  prices  are  high,  and  no  one  has  a  right 
to  exf»ct  it  from  such  seed  as  many  growers 
are  using.  If  your  supply  for  planting  was 
grown  from  small  potatoes,  or  if  it  is 
sprouted  and  weakened,  make  the  test  for 
yourself  along  the  line  suggested. 

Cow-peas.— Suppose  you  arrange  to  test 
the  value  of  the  Southern  field-pea— the  cow- 
pea— this  year.  The  value  of  pea-vine  hay 
is  beyond  question  now.  It  is  greater  than 
that  of  clover,  having  more  strength.  The 
vines  are  hard  to  cure,  but  any  rich  feed  is 
difficult  to  cure.  Sow  about  five  pecks  of 
seed  an  acre,  using  all  the  hoes  of  a  grain- 
drill,  or  broadcast  the  seed  and  cover  with 
a  harrow.  In  the  states  of  the  latitude  of 
Pennsylvania  or  Illinois  try  the  "Black" 
variety.  The  vines  make  a  great  fertilizing 
crop,  preparing  land  for  a  good  cash  crop, 
but  they  may  be  worth  much  more  for 
feed.  Hundreds  in  the  North  are  growing 
this  pea  both  for  feed  and  for  fertilizing 
purposes,  and  thousands  will  try  it  this 
year.  Sow  the  last  of  May,  preparing  the 
land  as  you  would  for  beans.  Most  animals 
must  be  taught  to  like  any  new  feed,  but 
soon  they  acquire  the  taste  for  cow-pea  hay, 
and  like  it  greatly.  Little  or  no  grain  heed 
be  fed  with  it.  Try  this  crop  on  a  small 
scale  for  yourself. 

Skt  Fruit-trees.— Much  land  is  not  well 
adapted  to  fruit-trees,  and  crops  other  than 
fruit  may  be  more  profitable  for  market,  but 
all  summer  and  fall  fruit  should  usually  be 
grown  on  the  farm  anyway.  The  home 
should  have  an  abundance  of  apples  for  use 
until  winter  apples  are  ready,  and  there  is 
no  better  way  of  getting  good  varieties  than 
by' grafting.  Start  trees  where  wanted,  and 
then  get  scions  from  trees  in  the  neighbor- 
hood if  there  are  varieties  that  please  you. 
Then  it  makes  no  difference  whether  you 
have  the  name  correct  or  not,  you  have  the 
apple  you  want.  It  will  not  do  to  select 
varieties  upon  the  representation  of  one 
who  has  not  fruited  them  in  your  locality. 
While  some  new  varieties  of  good  promise 
may  be  tried,  dependence  should  be  placed 
on  those  that  are  known  to  please  in  the 
locality,  and  nothing  is  surer  than  grafting 
with  scions  from  the  trees  you  know.  The 
trouble  is  that  neglect  of  planting  is  so  easy. 
Set  the  trees  and  hasten  the  time  when  the 
home  has  an  abundance  of  various  tree  fruits. 

Nitrate  of  Soda.— If  early  vegetables 
:ire  wanted,  try  some  nitrate  of  soda  as  a 
fertilizer  in  the  garden.  Even  if  the  soil  is 
rich  it  will  not  push  growth  in  a  cool  spring, 
and  this  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
nitrogen  in  the  soil  does  not  become  avail- 
ti'^le  in  cool  weather.   It  must  change  into 


the  form  of  a  nitrate  before  plants  are  able 
to  use  it,  and  heat  is  needed  for  this  change. 
The  nitrate  of  soda  for  sale  by  many  dealers 
in  fertilizers  is  immediately  available  for 
use  by  plants,  and  is  especially  valuable  on 
all  plants  that  make  nruch  leaf-growth,  like 
lettuce,  cabbage,  etc.,  but  it  is  good  for  early 
potatoes,  tomatoes  and  other  garden  crops. 
If  the  spring  is  cold  and  dry,  try  this  nitrate 
on  the  meadow  that  is  backward.  A  dress- 
ing of  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  pounds 
an  acre  may  pay.  Xow  is  the  time  to  try 
these  things  on  a  limited  scale,  and  spring 
is  the  best  time  of  the  year  to  a  live  man, 
because  there  is  opportunity  to  try  again  to 
do  one's  best,  and  that  means  some  exper- 
imenting. David. 

How  to  Prevent  Oat-smut 

Farmers  who  grow  oats  know  how  much 
grain  is  at  times  destroyed  by  smut;  the 
amount  of  smut  ranges  from  almost  nothing 
to  one  third,  or  in  extreme  cases  even  one 
half,  the  entire  yield.  On  an  average  it  is 
computed  that  this  loss  is  not  less  than  six 
per  cent  of  the  annual  Ohio  oat  crop,  or 
four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  to  five  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  each  year.  This  loss 
is  practically  all  preventable  by  a  simple 
method  of  treating  the  seed-oats  to  kill  the 
smut-spores  that  are  sown  with  the  seed 
only,  and  the  experiment  station  has  proved 
this  method  to  its  entire  satisfaction.  This 
is  known  as  the  formalin  method  of  Bolley. 
Formalin  is  a  clear  liquid,  a  solution  of 
formaldehyde  in  water,  and  may  be  pur- 
chased at  drug-stores  for  about  fifty  cents  a 
pound.  Each  pound  is  sufficient  to  stir  into 
fifty  gallons  of  water,  and  will  treat  fifty 
bushels  of  seed-oats;  one  ounce  is  enough 
for  three  gallons  of  water,  and  will  treat 
three  bushels  of  oats.  The  amount  pur- 
chased will  be  determined  by  the  number  of 
bushels  of  oats  to  be  treated.  The  formalin 
is  not  poisonous,  though  not  wholesome;  it 
is  well  to  avoid  smelling  of  the  strong  solu- 
tion as  purchased,  because  it  is  irritating  to 
the  nostrils.  The  very  dilute  solution  used 
for  oat-smut  is  not  objectionable. 

To  Treat  Seed-oats  for  Smut.— Hav- 
ing the  solution  made  at  the  rate  of  one 
ounce  of  formalin  to  three  gallons  of  water, 
well  stirred,  and  one  gallon  of  solution 
to  each  bushel  of  seed  to  be  treated,  apply 
this  with  a  sprinkling-can  to  the  oats  in 
piles  on  a  tight  floor.  Grain-piles  should 
not  exceed  about  six  bushels,  and  the  num- 
ber of  piles  will  follow  from  the  amount  of 
seed.  Sprinkle  each  pile  in  turn,  shoveling 
thoroughly,  knowing  how  much  solution  is 
applied ;  continue  in  each  case  until  the 
solution  tends  to  run  out  on  the  floor  despite 
the  shoveling.  Usually  one  half  gallon  or 
more  a  bushel  may  be  sprinkled  on  the  first 
round,  when  the  one  pile  is  passed  for  a  few 
minutes  while  another  is  handled  in  the 
same  way.  Upon  a  second  sprinkling  of 
each  pile  as  much  solution  is  used  as  will  be 
held  ;  then  with  a  third  or  fourth  repetition 
the  gallon  a  bushel  may  be  used.  After  this 
shovel  over  and  leave  in  low,  flat  piles  over 
night  or  for  not  less  than  four  hours.  The 
seed  may  then  be  spread  thin  on  a  floor,  and 
shoveled  over  occasionally  to  dry  out  for 
drilling,  or  it  may  be  sown  wet  if  broad- 
casted. If  in  weather  when  proper  drying 
of  the  seed  is  secured,  the  treatment  of  the 
seed  may  precede  the  time  of  sowing  by 
some  weeks.  Seed  treated  in  this  manner  is 
not  poisonous,  though  scarcely  suitahle  to 
be  fed  to  horses. — From  Bulletin  of  Ohio 
Experiment  Station. 

a    ■ , 

Evaporated  Potatoes 

The  evaporation  of  potatoes  is  a  new  and 
profitable  industry  opened  in  the  Northwest 
to  supply  the  growing  demand  for  potatoes 
in  the  Alaskan  gold-fields  and  the  Oriental 
islands.  By  this  process  nine  pounds  of 
fresh  potatoes  are  pared,  cooked  and  com- 
pressed into  one  pound  of  the  evaporated 
product.  The  process  of  evaporation  takes 
out  the  water— supposed  to  be  about  eighty 
per  cent  of  the  original  potato — and  leaves 
the  solids  in  a  thin  slice  resembling  gelatin 
or  wax.  When  this  is  soaked  in  boiling 
water  for  a  few  minutes  the  crisp  potato 
reopens,  and  one  may  enjoy  mashed  or  fried 
potatoes  in  the  far-away  Northland  or  the 
distant  homes  of  the  Philippines. 

The  most  extensive  plants  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  evaporated  potatoes  are  owned 
by  the  Washington  Evaporating  and  Pre- 
serving Company,  with  factories  located  in 
various  cities  of  the  Northwest.  Small, 
unmarketable  potatoes  are  generally  used 
for  evaporating.  These  may  be  purchased 
at  from  ten  dollars  to  fifteen  dollars  a  ton. 
Girls  and  women  are  employed  in  the 
various  peeling,  slicing  and  packing  depart- 
ments, and  paid  by  the  package  or  bushel. 
They  get  from  seventy-five  cents  to  one  dollar 


and  fifty  cents  a  day,  the  price  depending 
altogether  on  speed  and  knowledge  of  the 
work. 

A  peeling-machine  having  the  capacity 
for  preparing  thiee  tons  daily  is  one  of  the 
necessary  assistants.  This  machine  comes 
from  Germany,  and  costs  at  the  factory 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  and  the 
freight  is  equal  to  one  half  additional. 
The  machine  is  run  by  steam-power,  and 
peels  large  and' small  tubers  with  equal 
swiftness.  Potatoes  must  be  clean  and 
sound  to  insure  good  work.  The  peeled 
tuber's  come  from  the  machine  and  drop  into 
cold  water  for  washing.  They  are  then 
taken  out  on  tables  and  hand-sliced,  the 
slicers  using  small  machines  similar  to 
vegetable-cutters. 

The 'sliced  potatoes  are  steam-cooked  for 
several  minutes  before  being  placed  on  the 
drying-trays.  Women  and  girls  pick  the  hot 
slices  from  the  steamed  pans  and  place  them 
in  thin  layers  on  wide,  shallow  trays.  Wire 
screens  are  then  fastened  securely  over  the 
trays  to  prevent  dust  from  settling  on 
the  sliced  product,  and  the  trays  are  placed 
in  the  evaporators.  The  evaporators  are 
made  in  the  shape  of  flour-mill  bolting-boxes, 
and  contain  several  hundred  trays,  each 
about  three  feet  square.  The  drying  pan,  or 
tray,  is  placed  over  two  steam-heated  pipes 
and  left  there  for  some  time  before  removing' 
to  higher  points,  where  the  heat  is  gradually 
diminished. 

When  taken  from  the  evaporating-trays 
the  potato-slices  are  very  hard  and  crisp  and 
may  easily  be  taken  for  pieces  of  partly 
colored  glue  or  wax.  After  lying  in  a  cool- 
ing-room for  some  hours  the  slices  are 
sacked  and  prepared  for  market.  Cotton 
bags  holding  fifty  to  one  hundred  pounds 
are  used  for  shipping  from  the  evaporators 
to  the  headquarters,  or  distributing-point,  at 
Seattle,  Wash.  Here  the  slices  are  packed 
in  tins  weighing  five,  ten  and  twenty-five 
pounds  each,  and  placed  on  the  wholesale 
market.  The  potatoes  thus  prepared  sell  at 
retail  in  the  cities  of  the  Pacific  coast  for 
twenty  cents  a  pound,  and  for  one  dollar  or 
more  in  Alaska  and  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific. 

The  same  factories  are  employed  in  des- 
iccating potatoes  and  other  vegetables  for 
the  compressed  market.  This  process 
chops  the  tubers  into  finer  pieces,  and  the 
dried  product  resembles  granulated  gelatin 
or  other  waxy  productions.  This  process 
removes  at  least  ten  per  cent  of  the  starch 
from  the  potatoes,  in  addition  to  the  water 
taken  out  by  evaporation.  The  desiccated 
vegetables  are  used  extensively  in  making 
soups  and  combination  dishes  of  various 
kinds.  There  is  no  waste  from  the  use  of 
either,  and  the  potatoes  are  always  ready 
for  immediate  preparation.  Some  people  in 
cities  think  evaporated  potatoes  cheaper 
than  the  green  product. 

Joel  Shomaker. 
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Paints  and  Painting 

On  the  farm  the  durability  and  beauty  of 
a  large  amount  and  great  variety  of  property 
depend  upon  paint.  As  it  costs  money  to 
paint  houses,  barns,  vehicles  and  farm 
machinery,  it  stands  the  farmer  in  hand  to 
know  that  the  paint  is  good  and  properly 
applied. 

After  an  experience  of  twenty-five  years  I 
am  convinced  that  summer  is  the  best  time 
for  outside  painting.  In  hot  weather  the 
lumber  is  dry,  or  soon  dries  out  after  a  rain, 
the  pores  of  the  wood  are  wide  open,  and  the 
priming  coat  takes  a  good  hold;  but  in 
spring  and  fall  the  frequent  rains  cause  the 
pores  to  close  up,  and  the  wood  contains 
dampness,  hence  the  paint  cannot  take  a 
good  hold,  and  it  is  liable  to  crack  and 
scale  off. 

The  best  paint  to  use  for  outside  white 
work  is  the  old-process  white  lead  mixed  in 
pure  linseed-oil,  with  the  addition  of  ten 
per  cent  of  zinc  white.  It  does  not  require 
a  professional  to  mix  this  paint. 

For  the  priming  coat  mix  six  pounds  of 
white  lead  with  one  gallon  of  boiled  linseed- 
oil,  and  stir  it  well  together.  Put  no  zinc  in 
this  coat.  If  it  is  to  be  a  white  job  the  paint 
is  ready  for  use.  If  it  is  to  be  two-coat 
work  mix  as  follows  for  the  second  coat: 
Take  twenty-five  pounds  of  white  lead,  five 
quarts  of  boiled  linseed-oil,  and  mix  them 
thoroughly  together.  Then  mix  two  and  one 
half  pounds  of  zinc  white  in  one  pint  of  boiled 
linseed-oil  (have  the  pint  of  oil  hot),  and 
thin  with  turpentine  to  the  consistency  of 
the  white-lead  paint.  Pour  the  zinc  into  the 
white  lead  and  give  it  a  stirring  ancf  the  paint 
is  ready  for  use.  If,  however,  it  should  be 
a  little  too  thick  to  go  on  well  use  a  small 
quantity  of  linseed-oil  to  thin  it.  Mix  your 
paint  but  a  few  hours  before  you  are  ready 
to  use  it. 

When  buying  brushes  buy  the  best.  Open 


Homestead 
Fertilizers 


THESE  selected  bone- 
black  fertilizers  are 
guaranteed  to  be  so 
fine  and  dry  that 
they,  will  work  with 
perfect  success  in  any  drill  or 
planter. 

They  are  made  in  various 
brands,  so  prepared  as  to  pro- 
vide the  Grass,  Grain,  and 
Vegetables  with  just  the 
needed  nourishment  at  the 
proper  time. 

We  are  always  glad  to  corre- 
spond with  farmers,  and  furnish 
them  with  full  information  re- 
garding the  fertilization  of  any 
crop. 

Be  sure  and  write  before  pur- 
chasing any  fertilizer  for  any 
crop.  It  will  surely  pay  you 
to  do  so. 

MICHIGAN 
CARBON 
WORKS 

Detroit,  Michigan 


SPRAYING  FRUIT-TREES 

The  question  of  spraying  fruit-trees  to  prevent 
the  depredations  of  insect  pests  and  fungus  dis- 
eases is  no  longer  an  experiment  but  a  necessity. 


Our  readers  will  do  well  to  write  Wm.  Stahl, 
Quincy,  111.,  and  get  his  catalogue  describing 
twenty-one  styles  of  Spraying  Outfits  and  full 
treatise  on  spraying  the  different  fruit  and 
vegetable  crops,  which  contain  much  valuable 
information,  and  may  be  had  for  the  asking. 


theTLEVELAND 
PURIFYING 

CHAIN  PUMP 

ALL  STEEL  AND  OAIVANIZEI 

For  well  or  CrOem  15  Feel  or  Stiillowtr 
S6.H0  DELIVERED.  Add  12t.  lor  erery  i«> 
(Zonal  loci.  Complete  mi  properlf  line!  10 
lour  well. .  M  reort  on  toe  mortel.  Will 
tomert  a  cittern,  into  a  mounlain  jprino. 
CATALOGUE  FRET. 

CLEVELAND  GALVANIZING  WORKS 

J 6-20  Cooper  it  —  Cleveland,  O 


WE  WILL  SEND 

you  one  of  our 
Mowing-Machine  Knife-Grinders 

freight  prepaid,  on  receipt  of 
post-office  money-order  for  $5, 
provided  we  have  no  agent  In 
your  vicinity.  If  interested  we 
shall  be  pleased  to  send  yon 
descriptive  circulars. 
THE  WILLIAMS  BROS.  MFG.  CO. 
Glastonbury,  Conn. 


the  IDEAL 

MILK  COOLER 

doubles  the  profit  of  the  man  who 
sells   milk,    cream,   butter  or 
cheese.  Why!  Beeauseit  takes 
all  odors  of  stable,  food,  etc  , 
out  of  the  milk,  leaiiii;  it 
sweet    pure  and  clean.  Milk  keeps  longer.  Ea-j  to 
operate,  easy  to  clean.  They  ptease  and  they  pay. 

P        Circulars  and  prices  free.    Write  to-day. 
OAXES  &  BUKGEB.,  26  Main  St .,  Cattaraugus,  H .  Y . 

ROUND  SILO 

The  "  Philadelphia 99 

The  only  Perfect  Continuous  open- 
front  Silo  made.    See  open-top  Patent 
Roof.   Ask  for  catalogue. 
E.  F.  SCHLICHTER,  321  Vine  St.,  Polls..  Pa. 


Also  made  in  the  West  by  the 

DUPLEX  lire.  CO.,  South  Superior.  "  l-i-  In- 


A  fTIVP  DPPQON  Wanted  to  interview  pros 
Zl  V  1IVC  r  HVoUll  pective  workers  for  old 
established  house.   Liberal  salary  and  expenses 
Standard  Publishing  Co.,  41  N.  6th  St.,  Philada..  P« 
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the  brush  and  look  at  the  center  filling.  If 
it  is  good  you  will  find  it  filled  with  flexible, 
springy  bristles.  The  poor  ones  you  will 
find  filled  with  uneven,  stubby  stuff,  with  a 
very  thin  row  of  good  bristles  on  the  outside. 
The  nearer  the  filling  is  like  the  outside,  the 
better  the  brush  as  a  rule. 

To  break  in  a  new  brush,  hold  it  up  handle 
down,  and  turn  one  half  ounce  of  water  into 
the  butt,  then  set  aside  for  a  few  hours 
in  the  same  position.  This  will  swell  the 
handle  and  tighten  the  bristles. 

Do  not  set  the  brush  in  water  until  it  has 
been  two  days  in  paint,  because  the  bristles 
will  absorb  water,  and  there  it  will  remain, 
taking  all  the  spring  out  of  the  bristles  and 
leaving  the  brush  soggy.  A  good  way  to 
keep  a  brush  while  breaking  it  in  is  this: 
When  through  work  for  the  day  wrap  a 
piece  of  paper  around  it,  turn  the  lower  end 
of  the  paper  square  across  the  end  of  the 
brush,  and  then  set  it  in  a  pot  of  paint. 

Always  bear  in  mind  that  to  do  good  work 
the  brush  must  be  square  across  the  point. 
You  might  as  well  try  to  do  good  work  with 
a  hen's  foot  as  with  a  brush  which  has  been 
worn  to  a  round  point. 

When  buying  paints  it  is  a  good  thing 
No  look  after  weights  and  measures.  For 
instance,  the  kegs  are  weighed  with  the 
material,  and  whatever  the  keg  weighs 
the  consumer  pays  for  as  so  much  lead.  A 
twenty-five-pound  keg  when  emptied  weighs 
two  and  one  half  pounds.  Four  of  them, 
which  weigh  one  hundred  pounds  when 
filled,  weigh  ten  pounds  when  emptied,  hence 
the  consumer  is  short  ten  pounds  on  every 
hundredweight  he  pays  for.  The  one-hun- 
dred-pound  keg  is  weighed  to  the  consumer 
at  five  pounds.  The  two-hundred-pound 
keg  and  the  five-hundred-pound  cask  are  not 
weighed  in,  but  the  material  is  all  there- 
full  two  hundred  and  five  hundred  pounds. 
With  white  lead  at  present  prices  the  con- 
sumer can  save  one  dollar  and  thirty  cents 
by  buying  his  material  in  two-hundred- 
pound  packages  instead  of  twenty-five-pound 
kegs. 

If  you  will  examine  the  measures  in  which 
some  retail  dealers  measure  oil  you  will 
find  them  badly  gummed  up.  A  friend  of 
mine  who  bought  his  oil  from  a  retail  dealer 
noticed  he  was  getting  short  gallons.  He 
measured  his  oil  as  he  bought  it  during  the 
season,  and'faund  he  was  falling  short  one 
half  pint  on  a  gallon,  and  the  shortage  in- 
creased as  the  season  advanced  and  the  skin 
of  dried  oil  became  thicker  in  the  measure. 

In  the  fall  my  friend  presented  a  bill  to 
the  dealer  for  ten  dollars,  the  price  of  the  oil 
which  he  had  been  beaten  out  of  by  the 
dried  oil  in  the  measure.   The  dealer  paid  it 


not  remember  of  seeing  snow  lie  on  the  ground 
for  more  than  three  weeks  at  any  time  in  the 
last  thirty-one  years ;  some  winters  there  is  not 
enough  for  sleighing.  We  have  frequently  during 
the  winter  months  what  is  termed  the  Chinook 
wind— a  warm  wind  from  the  sea— that  melts  the 
snow  and  makes  the  air  like  spring.  I  am  not  a 
land  agent,  but  a  plain  farmer  and  stock-raiser. 
I  believe  for  a  healthful  climate  and  productive- 
ness of  soil  this  country  is  hard  to  beat.  F.  G. 
Covello,  Columbia  County,  Wash. 


Fbom  Nebraska.— In  Cedar  County  farming 
and  stock-raising  are  the  chief  occupations  of  the 
people.  The  soil,  very  productive,  is  a  black 
loam  mixed  with  sand.  We  raise  all  kinds  of 
grain  and  vegetables,  the  latter  sometimes 
assuming  huge  proportions.  I  have  raised  beets 
which  weighed  fifteen  pounds  apiece;  and  Mam- 
moth Pearl  potatoes  that  weighed  three  pounds 
each.  Besides  wheat,  oats,  barley  and  buck- 
wheat we  raise  giant  broom-corn,  sugar-cane, 
field-corn  and  peanuts.  Our  farmers  who  are 
engaged  in  stock-raising  find  it  a  profitable  busi- 
ness, many  of  them  keeping  as  many  as  five  hun- 
dred head.  Those  who  raise  hogs  forthe  market 
do  quite  as  well,  as  pork  brings  from  $5.75  to  $6 
a  hundred,  live  weight,  while  the  cost  of  feeding 
is  light.  Most  of  our  land  is  rolling  prairie,  but 
as  every  farmer  has  planted  a  grove  by  his  house 
it  presents  a  pleasing  aspect  to  the  beholder. 
Timber  grows  plentifully  along  the  Missouri  Kiver. 
The  native  kinds  are  cottonwood,  box-elder,  oak, 
ash  and  elm.  Different  kinds  are  also  being 
cultivated— such  as  catalpa,  soft  maple,  walnut 
and  mulberry —thus  giving  us  fuel,  shade  and 
ornament.  A  good  many  fruit-trees  have  been 
planted.  Apples  in  bearing  are  Ben  Davis, 
Wealthy,  Whitney  No.  20,  Duchess  of  Olden- 
burg, Maiden's  Blush,  Winesap  and  good  vari- 
eties of  crab-apples,  also  seedlings.  We  have  a 
good  many  native  plums,  like  Miner  and  Forest 
Garden  varieties.  Mountain  Dwarf  June-ber- 
lies  and  the  buffalo-berry  are  very  hardy,  and 
do  well.  Wild  grapes  are  in  abundance,  and  we 
grow  the  Concord,  Clinton  and  Delaware.  Wild 
cherries  and  the  blackcap  raspberries  grow  wild 
here.  Gooseberries  also  grow  wild  here  in 
the  timber.  The  barberry,  a  hardy  plant 
that  makes  a  beautiful,  lasting  hedge,  is  being 
planted;  its  red  berries  are  good  for  canning,  and 
make  an  excellent  wine.  Our  roads  are  nearly 
always  in  good  condition.  The  atmosphere  is 
dry  and  very  refreshing.  Chills  and  fever  are 
almost  unknown.  We  have  many  excellent 
churches  and  school-houses.  C.  D. 

Saint  Helena,  Cedar  County,  Neb. 


From  Washington.— I  have  read  a  communi- 
cation to  you  from  Mrs.  M.  L.  regarding  the  state 
of  Washington,  which  seems,  to  put  it  mildly,  very 
inadequate.  I  have  lived  here  in  Pierce  County, 
eighteen  miles  from  Tacoma,  for  twelve  years, 
and  can  therefore  speak  with  some  knowledge  of 
conditions  west  of  the  mountains.  First,  then, 
there  are  many  acres  of  railroad  land  all  about 
here  which  can  be  bought  at  from  $3  to  $6  an 
acre.  The  good  soil  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
the  river-bottoms.    I  live  on  the  shore  of  the 


A  YOUNG  PLUM  ORCHARD  IN  BLOOM 


i  after  my  friend  said  to  him,  "It  was  probably 
the  result  of  negligence  on  the  part  of  the 
clerk,  and  not  your  intention  to  cheat,  which 
caused  the  shortage,  but  if  I  have  to  go  to 
law  to  get  my  money  back  I  shall  reverse 
this  statement,  and  some  other  painters  may 
get  hold  of  the  idea."     V.  B.  Gbinnell. 


Correspondence 

From  Washington.— I  have  been  a  constant 
reader  of  your  paper  for  a  good  many  years,  and 
have  been  a  citizen  of  Columbia  County,  Wash., 
for  over  thirty-one  years  I  read  a  Washington 
letter  in  the  January  1st  number,  which  is 
hardly  a  fair  description  of  the  eastern  part  of 
the  state.  We  have  but  little  level  land  in  this 
county ;  it  is  generally  rolling,  and  some  is  hilly.  It 
is  farmed  by  the  latest-improved  machinery,  head- 
ers and  combined  harvesters.  The  land  is  very 
productive.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  raise 
thirty  to  forty  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre— in 
some  instances  fifty  bushels  and  over— barley 
fifty  to  one  hundred  bushels,  and  other  things  in 
proportion.  We  do  not  raise  corn  to  any  great 
extent,  as  the  nights  are  too  cool  for  it.  While 
the  farm-land  is  clear  of  timber  except  when 
planted,  there  is  an  abundance  of  the  finest 
kinds  in  the  mountains  near  by  and  along  the 
6*epks.   In  regard  to  the  winters  anil  snow  I  do 


Sound,  miles  from  any  river,  but  there  are  scores 
of  acres  of  the  richest  kind  of  black,  damp  soil 
here,  which  needs  no  irrigating,  and  will  need  no 
fertilizer  for  years,  though  cropped  annually.  I 
do  not  think  there  are  more  than  one  hundred 
days  of  heavy  rain  here  during  a  year.  It  seldom 
rains  from  the  first  week  in  June  until  in  Septem- 
ber, and  then  only  for  three  or  four  days  until 
November,  which  is  usually  the  dampest  month. 
From  the  first  of  January  until  June  we  have 
just  about  as  much  rain  as  you  get  in  the  Eastern 
states,  and  no  more.  Sometimes  there  is  a  little 
snow  here  through  the  winter,  and  sometimes 
none.  I  agree  with  Mrs.  M.  L.  that  the  land  is 
hard  to  clear,  but  no  more  so  than  woodland  in 
the  Eastern  states.  Isn't  it  a  little  inconsistent 
that  "wages  are  high,  but  work  hard  to  obtain?" 
Men  are  wanted  for  all  kinds  of  work  at  good 
wages.  Living  is  no  higher  here  than  in  the  East, 
according  to  market  reports.  Good  flour  sells 
for  75  cents  a  sack,  and  potatoes  retail  at  $1  to 
$1.25  a  hundredweight.  Sugar  is  $4.50  and  $5  a 
hundred.  We  have  no  blizzards,  no  cyclones,  no 
lightning  and  no  killing  heat  nor  cold.  There  is 
a  good  market  for  all  we  raise,  and  it  is  being 
extended  in  the  Orient  and  in  Alaska,  so  that  I 
think  there  is  no  danger  of  its  being  oversup- 
plied.  I  might  mention  other  advantages,  but  do 
not  wish  to  make  a  lengthy  article. 

Mrs.  J.  E.  F. 
Lnngbraneh  Pierce  County.  Wash 


DE  LAVAL 
CREAM  SEPARATORS. 


highest  and  only  regular  award 
Chicago  Exposition,  1893. 


highest  award  and  only  grand  prize 
Paris  Exposition,  1900. 


HIGHEST  AWARD  and  ONLY  GOLD  MEDAL 

Buffalo  Exposition,  1901. 
2000  PRIZES,  MEDALS  AND  AWARDS. 

Every  Important  World's  Highest  Award 
From  1880  to  1902. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts., 
CHICAGO. 


I  1 02  Arch  Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


103  &  106  Mission  St. 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


General  Offices: 
74  Cortlandt  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 


327  Commissioners  St. 
MONTREAL. 


75  &  77  York  Street, 
TORONTO. 

248  McDermott  Avenue, 
WINNIPEG. 


Our< 


r  carriages  and  harness,  sold  direct  from  our 
factory  at  wholesale  prices,  save  you  two  profits. 
We  have  Bold  more  carriages  direct  than  any 
other  house  in  the  world,  because  ours  is  the 
Most  Liberal  Offer  and  Complete 
Written  ttuaranteeever  made  by 
any  Responsible  Manufacturer. 
Out  goods  have  a  reputation  that  we 
will  uphold.  Our  plan  is  fully  ex- 
plained in  our  illustrated  catalogue, 
'  SENT  FREE— No  matter-when,  where,  or 
how  you  buy,  you  need  this  catalogue  as  a  guide. 

It  describes  Yenicles  and  harness  fully,  and  quotes  lowest  prices  ever  offered.  Write  note.] 
Factory  and  General  Office,  Columbus*  Ohio. 
Western  Office  and  Distributing  House,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 
THE  COLUMBUS  CARRIACE  AND  HARNESS  CO. 
Write  to  the  nearest  office— ST.  LOUIS  or  COLUMBUS. 


HUSK, CUT AND  SHRED 

your  corn  all  at  one  operation— Quickly,  Safely,  Cheaply  with 

im  ROSENTHAL 

CYCLONE  CORN  HUSKER 


Any 
power 
that  will 
develop  6  or 
8-h.  will  do  the 
work.    Saves  time, 
money  and  fuel.  Circu- 
lars and  prices  free  on  re- 
quest.  Can  you  afford  to  go  on  in  the  old  way  ? 

Rosenthal  Husker  Co.,  Box  9,   Milwaukee,  Wis. 


LUMBER 

Estimates  oil  Lumber  for  Houses, 
Bams,  Stores,  Factories,  etc.,  Fur- 
nished FREE  on  Application. 
Our  estimates  give  the  latest  wholesale  prices  on 
lumber,  sash,  doors,  moltliugs,  building-paper,  poles, 
posts,  shingles,  lath,  roofing-felt,  etc. 

Send  for  Price  tJulde.   Address  Dept.  O. 
South  Chicago  <fc  Calumet  Lumber  Co. 
95th  Street  Bridge,  Chicago,  111. 

GAIN  ACRES 

by  clearlne  thatstumpy  piece 
^of  land.    THE  HERCULES 
gStump  Puller  pulls  any  at  ump 
"  " .  ^     "^>^>-»t^-r--_-gaves  time,  labor  and  money. 

Catalog  free.    Hercules  Mfg.  Go.,  Dept.  0.  Centervllle.  Iowa, 
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Notes  From 
Garden  and  Field 

What  to  Plant  Next.— One  of 
our  readers  some  time  ago  asked 
me  whether  potatoes  could  be 
grown  profitably  on  a  blue-grass 
sod.  Perhaps  they  can.  It  depends  on  the 
quality  and  texture  of  the  soil  itself.  For 
the  main  crop  I  usually  try  to  have  a  piece 
of  loam  that  has  been  recently  in  clover,  the 
potatoes  either  following  directly  after  the 
clover,  or  some  other  crop— corn,  for  in- 
stance—being sandwiched  in  between  the 
clover  and  the  potatoes.  The  sod  should  be 
well  rotted  in  order  to  give  the  potato  crop 
the  best  chance.  Forthat  reason  it  is  usually 
advisable,  if  potatoes  are  to  be  planted  on 
sod-land,  to  plow  as  early  in  the  fall  previous 
as  may  be  practicable.  In  spring  the  land 
should  be  thoroughly  torn  up  with  pulver- 
izers or  other  tools,  and  if  possible  replowed 
and  refitted.  For  early  potatoes,  whether 
for  market  or  home  use,  a  piece  of  warm,  new 
clover,  if  of  such  character  that  it  can  be 
thoroughly  pulverized,  will  be  my  first  choice. 
But  most  people  like  to  have  a  little  patch  of 
some  very  early  potato  in  their  garden,  and 
the  ground  there  is  usually  rich  old  garden- 
land  that  may  have  been  under  continuous 
cultivation  for  many  years.  Sometimes  I 
am  enabled  to  plant  early  potatoes  with  some 
other  crop,  such  as  squashes,  melons,  etc., 
the  potatoes  being  planted  very  early,  with 
every  second  or  third  row  left  vacant,  the 
squashes  or  melons  to  be  planted  a  month  or 
so  later,  and  the  potatoes  to  be  dug  early 
enough  to  make  room  for  the  running  vines 
when  such  room  is  needed.  Or  I  may  plant 
early  potatoes  as  a  first  crop,  to  be  followed 
by  celery,  late  cabbage,  bush-beans,  etc.  In 
all  sUch  eases  I  want  the  very  earliest  good 
potato  that  can  be  had,  and  I  have  not  yet 
found  it  advisable  to  change  the  old  Early 
Ohio  for  another.  The  Ohio  is  still  good,  and 
sometimes,  especially  when  planted  some- 
what close,  is  also  quite  productive.  I  have, 
in  rich  garden  soil  and  in  a  good  potato  sea- 
son, repeatedly  seen  it  produce  at  the  rate  of 
more  than  four  hundred  bushels  to  the  acre. 
In  one  of  our  prominent  seed  catalogues  I 
find  the  following  truthful  description  of  it: 
"In  color  it  is  a  dull  red.  Itmatures  a  week 
earlier  than  Early  Rose.  It  succeeds  best  in 
a  rioh,  loamy  soil,  and  is  not  recommended 
for  light  or  sandy  land.  The  flesh  is  solid 
and  of  extra-good  flavor  and  mealy  quality. 
Its  extreme  earliness  and  the  fact  that  it  is 
mealy  when  partially  grown  make  it  a  great 
favorite  with  market-gardeners  and  fully 
atone  for  its  lack  of  beauty.  It  is  not  re- 
markable as  a  heavy  bearer,  but  its  charac- 
ter sells  it  and  compels  many  truckers  to  call 
it  their  most  profitable  early  sort."  In  re- 
gard to  the  point  of  "beauty"  it  depends  on 
the  way  the  Ohio  is  grown.  I  have  seen 
really  beautiful  tubers  of  this  sort  dug  out 
of  black,  mucky  soil  as  smooth  and  as  clean 
as  could  be  wished.  The  tendency  of  the 
Ohio,  however,  when  grown  in  old,  highly 
manured  garden-land,  is  to  become  more  or 
less  scabby,  and  this  tendency  must  be 
headed  off  by  proper  treatment.  I  have  had 
several  new  potatoes  on  trial  which  seemed 
to  resemble  the  old  Ohio  so  closely  that  I  was 
unable  to  tell  them  apart  as  grown  on  my 
grounds.  Among  these  were  the  Early 
Andes  and  Early  Dawn— good  sorts,  no 
doubt.  As  a  new  extra-early  sort  the  Eureka 
Extra  Early  has  been  introduced.  I  may 
have  had  it  on  trial  on  a  very  small  scale,  so 
small  that  I  cannot  remember  exactly  how  it 
turned  out.  I  shall  give  it  another  more 
thorough  test.  For  an  early  sort  of  recog- 
nized worth  we  have  the  Bovee.  Many 
reliable  experimenters  pronounce  it  even 
earlier  than  the  Ohio,  with  the  advantage  of 
having  perfect  shape  and  high  quality.  In 
my  trials  it  was  behind  the  Ohio  in  season. 

Treating  Early  Seed-potatoes.— I 
have  repeatedly  spoken  of  my  favorite  way 
of  treating  early  seed-potatoes,  both  with  a 
view  of  getting  them  to  start  early  and 
promptly  when  planted,  thus  making  the 
crop  as  early  as  practicable,  and  of  protect- 
ing them  as  much  as  possible  from  the 
attacks  of  scab.  My  first  early  seed-pota- 
toes are  invariably  taken  out  at  this  time  to 
the  greenhouse  and  spread  in  single  layers 
under  the  benches,  where  they  are  more  or 
less  exposed  to  the  light,  occasionally  even 
to  direct  sunlight.  Usually  I  put  them  on  a 
board  floor  or  set  them  seed-end  up  and 
very  closely  together  in  shallow  boxes  or 
flats.  In  such  position  they  are  prevented 
from  striking  root,  which  they  would  do  if 
placed  directly  upon  moist  soil.  The  light 
"greens"  them  and  develops  one  or  two 
strong,  stubby  sprouts  from  the  seed-end. 
Seed  thus  treated  will  grow  vigorously  and 


promptly  as  soon  as  planted  in  properly  pre- 
pared soil.  Of  the  Ohio  I  like  to  plant  plenty 
of  seed.  Of  course,  when  seed  is  scarce  I 
may  be  obliged  to  cut  the  pieces  somewhat 
small,  even  to  one  or  two  strong  eyes  to  the 
piece.  I  try  to  have  enough  Ohios  so  that 
I  can  plant  whole  tubers  of  less  than 
medium  size,  or  at  least  half  tubers  of  a  lit- 
tle over  medium  size.  Heavier  seeding,  in 
my  experience,  has  seldom  or  never  really 
failed  to  give  me  an  increased  yield  of  Early 
,  Ohios  and  similar  sorts.  A  few  days  ago  I 
came  across  the  advice  in  some  agricultural 
paper  to  reject  the  seed-ends  of  potatoes  for 
planting.  Don't  you  follow  such  advice. 
Nature  intended  the  seed-end  of  the  potato 
for  planting,  and  put  into  it  more  vigor  and 
push  than  into  any  other  part  of  the  tuber. 
The  seed-end  will  give  you  the  earliest  and 
strongest  plants  every  time.  Before  plant- 
ing the  Early  Ohio,  however,  or  any  other 
first  early  potato,  I  would  not  neglect  to  give 
a  little  additional  treatment  for  scab.  Either 
soak  them  for  ninety  minutes  in  a  solution 
of  two  ounces  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  fif- 
teen gallons  of  water  (and  don't  forget  that 
this  is  a  deadly  poison,  although  good  for  an 
external  wash),  or  expose  the  tubers  for  a 
while  to  the  direct  action  of  the  sunlight, 
turning  them  occasionally  so  that  the  sun's 
rays  will  strike  every  portion  of  each  tuber. 
Then  plant,  and  take  good  care  of  the  patch. 
The  drought  of  early  summer  is  the  great 
enemy  of  the  crop,  and  often  materially  re- 
duces the  yield.  It  brings  on  sunburn,  early 
blight,  etc.,  and  often  results  in  a  premature 
dying  down  of  the  whole  plant. 

Chicken-proof  Fence.— Some  people 
fence  their  chickens  in,  others  fence  them 
out.  Farmers  with  plenty  of  land  can 
usually  manage  to  let  their  numerous  fowls 
have  free  range  over  meadows  and  in  or- 
chards or  woods  and  yet  keep  them  out  of 
the  garden  near  the  house.  My  hens  seldom 
offer  to  do  much  damage  in  the  garden,  ex- 
cept in  early  spring,  when  the  garden  is 
freshly  plowed  and  planted.  I  take  a  little 
pains  at  that  time  to  scare  them  out  of  the 
garden-patches,  until  they  begin  to  see  that 
they  are  not  wanted  in  the  garden  and  that 
their  safety  lies  in  remaining  in  the  orchards 
back  of  the  barn  and  hen-house.  But  where 
space  is  more  limited  I  may  have  to  put  a 
fence  either  around  the  garden  or  around 
the  hens.  Usually  it  takes  a  higher  fence  to 
confine  hens  in  the  rather  limited  yard  than 
to  keep  them  out  of  the  garden.  My  choice 
for  a  poultry-proof  fence  is  a  wire  netting, 
such  as  is  made  for  the  purpose ;  but  I  have 
frequently  constructed  a  cheap  fence  around 
the  garden  with  a  few  strands  of  common 
fence-wire  and  cheap  laths  woven  into  it. 

T.  Gheinki:. 


Orchard 
and  Small  Fruits 

CONDUCTED  BY  SAMUEL  B.  GREEN 

Grafting 

"Stock"  is  the  term  used  to  indicate  the 
plant  grafted  upon,  whether  large  or  small. 

"Scion"  is  the  term  used  to  express  the 
part  inserted,  of  whatever  size  or  form  it 
may  consist.  Scions  should  be  of  the  new, 
well-ripened  growth  of  the  season.  If  scions 
are  to  be  used  in  the  spring  they  should  al- 
ways be  cut  late  in  the  fall  (except  plum),  as 
they  are  liable  to  be  injured  by  the  winter. 
However,  spring-cut  scions  may  often  be 
used  successfully,  but  it  is  not  safe  to  trust 
to  them,  especially  if  when  cut  open  the 
heart-wood  appears  dark-colored.  Scions 
should  not  be  cut  when  frozen.  They 
should  be  stored  in  moist  sawdust  or  sand 
in  a  cold  cellar,  or  buried  in  the  ground  out- 
doors during  winter.  Cherry  scions  are 
most  safely  carried  through  the  winter  when 
packed  in  moist  leaves.  If  packed  in  sand 
or  sawdust  they  sometimes  become  water- 
soaked. 

"The  principles"  .underlying  grafting  are 
the  same  as  in  building;  that  is,  the  scion 
and  stock  must  be  closely  related.  The  work 
must  be  done  in  such  a  manner  that  the  in- 
side bark  of  both  scion  and  stock  come 
closely  in  contact,  and  at  a  season  of  the 
year  and  under  such  circumstances  that 
they  may  unite  at  once,  or  as  soon  as  the 
growth  starts.  The  success  of  the  operation 
largely  depends  (1)  on  having  the  stock  and 
scion  perfectly  healthy ;  (2)  in  selecting  the 
proper  season,  which  varies  somewhat  with 
different  plants ;  (3)  in  getting  a  perfect 
union  of  the  inner  barks  of  scion  and  stock 
at  least  on  one  side ;  (4)  in  making  all  the 
cuts  with  a  sharp  knife,  that  the  parts  in 
contact  may  have  a  smooth  surface;  (5)  in 
doing  thf  work  rapidly,  so  that  the  surtace 
may  not  be  exposed. 


"Grafting-wax"  is  generally  used  for  cov- 
ering the  wounds  made  in  grafting.  A  good 
grafting-wax  is  one  that  will  not  become  too 
soft  in  summer,  so  as  to  melt  and  run  down  the 
stock,  or  so  hard  in  winter  as  to  crack  and 
split  off.  A  very  reliable  grafting-wax  is 
made  by  melting  together  resin,  four  parts, 
by  weight ;  beeswax,  two  parts ;  tallow,  one 
part.  When  well  melted  pour  into  a  pail  of 
cold  water,  grease  the  hands  slightly,  and 
pull  the  wax  until  it  is  about  the  color  of 
pulled  molasses-candy.  Make  into  balls,  and 
store  for  use.  This  wax  should  be  warmed 
when  applied.  If  it  is  too  hard,  more  tallow 
and  less  resin  should  be  used.  Some  prop- 
agators use  linseed-oil  instead  of  tallow. 

Clay  is  frequently  used  for  covering 
wounds  made  by  grafting,  and  it  gives  quite 
as  good  results  as  any  of  the  waxes  if  prop- 
erly applied.  For  this  purpose  some  very 
tenacious  clay  should  be  used,  and  it  is 
thought  to  be  improved  when  mixed  with 
about  one  third  fresh  cow-dung  and  a  small 
quantity  of  plasterers'  hair.  The  mass  should 
be  thoroughly  worked  over  before  using. 

"Cleft-grafting"  is  a  very  common  form  of 
grafting,  and  is  more  universally  known  and 
used  than  any  other.  It  is  commonly  per- 
formed to  change  the  bearing  of  apple,  plum 
and  various  other  trees  and  plants.  It  is 
generally  the  most  practical  method  to  use 
on  branches  two  or  three  inches  in  diameter, 
but  it  also  works  well  on  quite  small  stocks. 

The  tools  used  are  a  sharp,  fine  saw  and  a 
grafting-chisel. 

Cleft-grafting  is  performed  as  follows: 
The  place  selected  for  the  insertion  of  the 
scion  should  be  where  the  grain  of  wood  is 
straight.  The  stock  is  then  cut  "square"  off 
with  a  sharp  saw,  and  is  split  through  its 
center  with  the  grafting-chisel  to  a  depth 
sufficient  to  allow  the  scion  to  be  put  in 
place.  The  cleft  is  held  open  by  the  chisel 
until  the  scion  is  cut  and  inserted,  when 
the  wedge  is  withdrawn,  allowing  the 
stock  to  close  on  the  scion,  and  so  hold  it  in 
place.  If  the  stock  does  not  spring  back  so 
as  to  hold  the  scion  firmly  it  should  be 
drawn  tightly  together  with  a  string.  The 
number  of  scions  inserted  will  depend  on 
the  size  of  the  stock.  If  the  stock  is  not  over 
three  fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  one 
scion  is  enough  to  insert,  but  on  larger 
stocks  two  may  be  put  in.  All  the  cut  sur- 
faces, including  the  ends  of  the  scions, 
should  now  be  covered  with  wax.  Apples 
and  pears  should  be  grafted  just  as  the  buds 
on  the  stock  start  into  growth;  plum  and 
cherry  just  before  growth  starts. 


Effect  of  Frost  on  Dormant  Plants 

There  seems  to  be  something  peculiar  in 
the  effect  of  frost  on  plants.  For  instance, 
I  have  repeatedly  tried  to  flower  the  Crim- 
son Rambler  rose  in  winter  without  resting 
it  either  by  freezing  or  drying,  and  while  it 
will  grow  vigorously  through  the  winter 
it  will  not  produce  flowers. '  On  the  other 
hand,  if  kept  in  a  cold  cellar  and  rested  by 
freezing  or  drying,  and  then  brought  into 
heat  in  January,  it  will  produce  a  good  crop 
of  flowers.  The  same  is  true  of  apples. 
The  common  practice  of  nurserymen  of 
keeping  apple-trees  in  the  cellar  over  winter 
often  results  in  their  not  starting  into 
growth  until  very  late  the  next  spring,  and 
occasionally  I  have  known  trees  kept  in  this 
way  to  not  start  at  all  until  a  year  from  the 
spring  when  they  were  set  out. 

Some  experiments  made  in  Paris  a  num- 
ber of  years  ago  showed  that  seeds  from  the 
north  germinated  quicker  than  those  coming 
from  the  southern  part  of  Europe,  and  that 
even  cuttings  of  the  white  poplar  from  Nor- 
way started  into  growth  quicker  than  cut- 
tings from  the  same  tree  from  Italy.  This 
would  seem  to  be  partly  due  to  the  quicken- 
ing due  to  the  cold  climate.  It  is  well 
known  that  onions  and  some  other  plants 
are  very  difficult  to  keep  in  the  dormant  state 
after  they  have  been  frozen.  The  seeds  of 
apples  in  my  experience  germinate  to  the 
best  advantage  when  stratified  and  frozen 
during  winter,  although  I  know  that  they 
will  grow  fairly  well  without  such  treatment. 


Inquiries  Answered 
Grafting  Chestnuts. — 6.  P.,  Middleburg, 

N.  Y.  The  Japanese  chestnuts  bud  quite  readily 
upon  native  chestnuts.  I  think  it  best,  however, 
to  graft  them  on  small  trees,  say  those  not  over 
six  feet  high.  I  have  had  best  success  wben  doing 
the  work  just  as  the  buds  began  to  swell,  and  I 
have  generally  used  what  is  known  as  the  whip- 
graft,  but  do  not  regard  this  as  essential.  You 
must  not  expect  that  you  can  graft  chestnuts  suc- 
cessfully if  you  have  never  bad  any  experience, 
and  the  chances  are  tbat  it  will  take  you  some 
little  time  to  learn  how  to  do  the  work  success- 
fully. You  can  undoubtedly  obtain  scions  of  the 
Japanese  varieties  from  any  of  the  Eastern  nur- 
serymen. [  do  not  know  what  they  will  cost  you, 
as  the  price  is  variable. 


Japanese  Climbing 
Wonder 

This  discovery  in  tomatoes  Is  a  per- 
fect wonder,  and  the  most  magnifi- 
cent in  America.  It  is  new  to 
American  people,  and  every  one 
who  grows  tomatoes  should  have  it. 
At  enormous  expense  I  secured  a 
quantity  to  offer  this  spring.  It  is 
very  early  ripening  in  Canada, 
large  perfect  fruits,  beautiful  red 
color,  very  solid,  and  few  seeds.  If 
you  once  get  seed  you  would  not 
take  $5.00  for  it,  because  it  must  be 
grown  to  be  appreciated.  You  can- 
uot  obtain  this  seed  elsewhere. 

Sure  Crop  Cabbage 

is  the  earliest  in  the  world.  Sure 
of  a  crop,  and  sure  to  head  every 
time.  Kxcellent  quality,  good 
keeper,  and  first  introduced  this 
spring.  You  will  have  first  cabbage 
in  your  neighborhood  if  you  plant  it. 

Picnic  Lettuce 

Best  spring,  summer,  fall  and  win- 
ter Lettuce  ever  offered.  Fancy, 
but  grows  quick,  and  so  tender. 

50  Brilliant  Flowers 

isanotherofmy  1902specialties,aud 
will  produce  a  magnificent  display 
of  flowers.  Their  beauty  is  beyond 
description;  cost  hundreds  of  dol- 
lars to  collect  the  colors. 

My  Souienlr  Catalogue  0sred' 

productions,  premium  offers,  and  new  plans  worth  dollars  to 
anyone.   600,000  copies  going  out.   It  Is  free* 

tj*  I  will  mail  a  trial  packet  each  of  Wonder  Tomato, 
Sure  Crop  Cabbage,  Picnic  Lettuce,  50  Brilliant  Flower* 
and  Catalogue  for  only  SJ5c  and  addresses  of  three  friends 
who  buy  seeds  or  plants.   Send  to-dav. 

F.B.MIIXS,  Seedsman,  Box  56  Rose  HU1.N.Y. 


The  Farmer 
The  Gardener 

and 

The  Housewife 

1  They  co9t  a  little  more.  They 
J  axe  worth  a  great  deal  more 
than  the  ordinary  kind.  Sold 
i  everywhere.    1902  annual  free. 

O.  M.  FERRY  to  CO. 
Detroit,  Mich. 


GREEN 


RAPE 


costs 
25  cents  | 
per  TON  1 


1 


Createst,  Cheapest  Food 
on  Earth  for  Sheep,  Swine, 
Cattle,  etc. 

Will  be  worth  $100  to  you  to  read  wbat 
Salzer'fi  catalog  aaya  about  rape. 

Billion  Dollar  Grass 

will  positively  male  you  rich;  12  ten* 
of  hay  and  lots  of  pasture  per  acre,  so 
also  Brooms,  petoat,  SpeJtz  i  w..t  Q  u. 
corn,  250  bu.  oats  per  acre),  etc.,  eta. 

For  this  Notice  and  1  Oo. 

we  mail  big  catalog  and  10  Farm  Sired 
Novelties,  fully  worth  $10  to  get  a  start. 

For  16c.  we  mail  150  kindBof  Flower 
and  Vegetable  Seeds  and  catalog. 

JOHN  A.SALZER  SEED  C0..ugE 


f|*  We  have  been  the  originall 
introducers  of  more  varieties" 
of  squash  than  all  our  brother  seed  men 
combined.  Here's  a  partial  list: 
Hubbnvd,  Marble  bead,  Victor,  Warren  ■ 
1]  u  t  man,  Chestnut  and  Golden  Bronze. 1 
Our  annual  catalogue  of  Vegetable  and 
Flower  seed  sent  free. 
.  If  J00  want  the  purest 

Q^T^wi.  gras,  teed  sold  la  the 

W&^^Sf^k  J.i.H. GREGORY 

BkcV^^l    *  SON. 

v^SimSW  M  Marblehead. 
Tfrtj Tali"    _  Mass. 


THE  L1GHTNINQ 

Compressed-Air  SPRAYER 

(Patented  1900) 
Hold!  four  gallons.  Made  of  hrmvj  gal- 
vauiif  J  iron  alealy  painted.  Has  brass 
noulea.  Pump  In  a  little  air.  No  more 
labor  required.  Will  kill  all  kladn  of 
in  Sprays  tall  trtte.  Will  spray  two 

rows  of  potatoes  nt  one  time  aad  as  fast  as 
the  operator  can  walk.  We  manufacture 
all  slseg.  Send  91.00  for  sample.  Big 
money  for  agents. 

D.  B.  SMITH  i  CO..  UTICA.  N.  V..  U.  S.  A. 


CQk         ■  ill)  i .  !xrs5e$ 


,  EVERGREENS. 

,'  vj  Largeststockin  Araer- 
5^3  lea,  Including 

Colorado  Blue  Spruce 
and  Douglas  Spruce 
Ol  Colorado. 
Also  Ornamental, 
ShadeandForest  Trees, 
Tree  Seeds.  Etc. 
K  notGLAS'  SONS 
Waukegan.  I1L 


"A  Gold  Mine  On  Your  Farm" 

is  the  title  of  the  most  complete  and  coniprehensiv-- 
illustrated  Treatise,  on  the  subject  of  spraying,  with 
tables  of  cost  and  formulae.  Theresnlt  of  actual  use  nr 
the  leading  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations,  tells  of 
the  SPR AMOTOR,  the  lt  Gold  Medal  "  machine  at  tin- 
Pan-American.  84  copyrighted  pages.  We  mail  it  free.  Aslc  fi>r  it. 

SPRAMOTOR  CO.,  Buffalo,  N.V..  or  London,  Can. 


iUGRAPE  VINES 

100  Varieties.  Also  Small  Frult«,Trees, «fce-  Best  Root- 
ed stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  8  sample  vines  mailed  for  10c 
Descriptive  priee-Ust  tree.  LEWIS  ROESCH,  Fredunla,  S.  I. 


HAVE  YOU  LOST  MONEY 

by  DISHONEST  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS! 
We  will  COLLECT  IT. 
mill   TKAOK  JOlltXAI.,  !8  Park  Plare,  XEW  YORK  CIT» 


WE 


PAY  980  A  WEEK  an.l  expenses  to  advertise  and 
introduce  Poultry  Cbm|toitnd.  Rig  necessary.  Send  stamp, 
ROYAL  CO-OP.  Jim.  CO.,  Dept.  I.  IniHmspaUV,  lad. 
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THE  POULTRY  YARD 


CONDUCTED  BY 
PHJACOBS  MAMMONTON  N.J. 


Room  in  the  Poultry-house 

The  majority  of  farmers  put  too  many 
fowls  together  in  one  poultry-house. 
A  house  ten  by  ten  feet  square  should 
not  contain  over  a  dozen  large  fowls 
or  fifteen  small  ones.  For  one  hundred  hens 
ahouse  sixteen  by  sixty  feet  and  divided  into 
two  or  three  apartments  will  answer.  If  two 
apartments  are  used  there  will  be  fifty  in  a 
flock,  the  space  being  sixteen  by  thirty  feet 
for  fifty  fowls.  An  excellent  plan  is  a  house 
sixteen  by  thirty-two  feet,  divided  into  two 
apartments,  sixteen  by  sixteen  feet  each, 
with  twenty-five  hens  in  each  apartment. 
The  space  gives  ample  room  for  scratching 
under  shelter  in  winter.  An  extra  shed  for 
scratching  will  also  be  appreciated  by  the 
hens.  It  can  he  built  at  a  small  cost  and 
will  afford  ample  room.  In  summer  the 
.  fowls  can  roost  under  the  sheds.  The  yards 
should  be  about  ten  times  the  space  of  the 
houses,  but  the  larger  the  better,  and 
the  deeper  the  houses  and  sheds— that  is, 
depth  to  the  rear,  on  the  ground— the  more 
comfortable  the  fowls.  Each  house  can 
have  a  double  yard,  so  as  to  change  the  fowls 
from  one  yard  to  the  other.  A  yard  in  front 
and  one  in  the  rear  is  an  excellent  plan. 
Each  house  or  shed  may  also  have  a  window 
at  the  rear  as  well  as  at  the  front,  if  preferred. 
The  best  way  to  estimate  how  many  hens  to 
keep  in  a  building  is  to  multiply  the  width 
by  the  length  and  divide  by  ten.  For 
instance,  if  a  house  is  nine  by  sixteen  feet, 
multiply  the  two  figures  together,  making 
one  hundred  and  forty-four  square  feet- 
Divide  this  by  ten, -and  there  is  a  fraction 
over  fourteen.  Do  not  put  more  than  fifteen 
hens  in  such  a  house. 
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Effects  of  Crossing 

Crossing  the  breeds  has  never  given  good 
results,  although  a  great  many  try  it,  and 
will  continue  to  do  so.  In  nearly  all  cases 
when  the  attempt  is  made  to  blend  the  best 
qualities  of  two  different  breeds  the  off- 
spring is  not  equal  to  either  parent,  hence 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years  there  will  he  no 
uniformity,  and  the  stock  reverts  to  the 
scrub.  Too  much  mixing  is  no  better  than 
keeping  scrubs.  It  is  right  and  proper  to 
grade  up  a  common  flock  with  pure  breeds, 
but  to  cross  two  pure  breeds  is  a  mistake. 
Where  crossing  is  practised  largely,  as  with 
poultry,  the  result  is  nearly  always  a  failure, 
there  being  no  uniformity  of  color,  size  or 
laying  qualities.  Pure  breeds  are  really  the 
results  of  judicious  crossings  and  selections, 
and  cannot  be  improved  upon  except  after 
years  of  care  and  selection  of  the  best  indi- 
viduals. The  best  possible  security,  short 
of  the  actual  test,  that  any  bird  or  animal 
will  produce  its  characteristics  in  its  off- 
spring is  that  these  characteristics  are 
known  to  have  belonged  to  a  long  line  of 
ancestors.  Individual  merit  and  adaptation 
to  our  needs  should  be  the  first  and  most 
important  points  of  selection.  The  character 
of  the  ancestors  should  be  considered.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  endeavor  to  determine  the 
character  of  any  one  of  the  ancestors,  for 
when  pure  breeds  are  used  one  gets  at  once 
the  results  of  selection  for  years  by  those 
who  worked  in  the  past.  Crossing  destroys 
the  work  that  others  have  done  before. 
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Feeding  Meat 

When  feeding  meat  to  hens  do  not  use 
that  portion  which  is  fat.  The  object  in 
feeding  meat  to  hens  is  to  supply  them  with 
nitrogen  and  not  fat,  as  the  grain  contains 
all  the  fat  and  starch  required  for  them.  If 
the  fat  is  fed  it  does  not  assist  in  any  manner 
to  provide  material  for  eggs,  but  rather 
retards  than  assists  laying.  The  '  cheap 
portions  of  beef,  such  as  the  neck,  are  better 
for  fowls  than  the  choicest  fat  and  lean 
steaks.  Blood  is  excellent  for  fowls,  and 
can  be  easily  fed  to  them  by  mixing  it  with 
their  soft  food.  The  ordinary  ground  meat 
contains  both  fat  and  lean,  and  sells  for 
about  three  cents  a  pound ;  but  as  the  meat 
is  subjected  to  heavy  pressure  at  a  high 
temperature  most  of  the  fat  is  removed. 
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Home  Markets 

There  is  a  time  to  market  produce,  which 
must  be  considered  if  success  is  hoped 
for.  It  is  decidedly  best  to  market  as  much 
produce  as  possible  in  the  vicinity  of  one's 
home,  and  to  sell  directly  to  the  consumer. 
In  this  way  usually  better  prices  are  main- 


tained, as  there  are  no  middlemen  to  get 
their  share,  and  there  is  also  the  advantage 
of  dealing  with  people  whose  standard  is 
generally  known.  But  even  if  lower  prices 
must  be  taken,  as  a  rule  it  is  better  to  sell 
near  home  than  to  take  the  risk  of  marketing 
at  a  distance. 
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Points  for  Spring 

Grain  scattered  among  straw,  to  make 
the  fowls  exercise,  will  give  good  results. 
Variety  cannot  be  objected  to  on  the  ground 
of  expense,  for  meat  is  more  economical  than 
grain,  while  most  farmers  have  pinched  and 
broken  grain  that,  if  included,  will  be  ser- 
viceable with  a  variety.  Small  potatoes, 
turnips  and  other  materials  that  are  un- 
marketable can  be  included.  Milk  can  be 
given  to  the  hens  to  be  converted  into  eggs, 
and  table  scraps  should  go  the  same  way. 
Broken  glass  or  crockery  should  be  cracked 
small  and  given  them  for  grit.  The  coal- 
ashes  may  also  be  used  for  the  hens  as  a 
dust-bath^fto  keep  them  free  from  insects. 
What  at  present  is  thrown  away  as  useless 
can  be  turned  into  profit  by  the  hen.  The 
question  of  whether  the  fowls  should  be 
confined  or  given  the  range  depends  upon 
circumstances,  but  good  management  must 
be  given  in  both  methods. 
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Fences  for  Ducks 

The  large  breeds  of  ducks  can  be  confined 
in  yards  having  fences  only  two  feet  high. 
Such  fences  maybe  movable,  so  as  to  change 
the  ducks  to  a  new  location.  Some  breeders 
grow  oats  in  one  yard  while  the  ducks  are 
occupying  the  other,  in  order  to  provide 
green  food.  Rape,  lettuce,  sweet-corn,  mus- 
tard, peas  or  any  kind  of  green  food  will 
answer,  as  the  ducks  can  be  allowed  on  the 
plot  when  the  plants  are  but  two  or  three 
inches  high. 
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Correspondence 

Excellent  Keoobd  fob  Duoks  — In  the  year 
1901  I  collected  from  thirteen  puddle-ducks  from 
February  15th  until  August  15th  one  thousand  and 
thirty-three  eggs.  Mrs.  C.  S.  E. 

Barber,  Talbot  County,  Md. 

a 

Inquiries  Answered 

Plymouth  Rocks. — H.  T.  V.,  Monroeville, 
Pa.,  writes :  "Has  tbe  rose-comb  Plymouth  Rock 
a  white  ear-lobe?" 

Answer:— We  doubt  if  there  is  a  recognized 
rose-comb  variety.  All  Plymouth  Rocks  should 
have  red  ear-lobes. 

Sex  of  Geese.— H.  A.  S;,  Eldorado,  Ohio, 
writes-  "Please  inform  me  how  to  distinguish 
the  sex  of  geese." 

Answer:— The  gander  has  a  thicker  neck  and 
more  masculine  appearance.  The  female  has  a 
loud,  harsh  voice,  while  that  of  the  male  is  line 
and  somewhat  squeaky. 

Ailment  of  Ducks.— S.  M.,  Quinlin,  Okla., 
writes:  "My  ducks  have  large  crops  and  are 
weak  in  the  legs.   Please  give  a  remedy." 

Answer: — It  is  probably  indigestion,  due  to 
overfeeding  and  unsuitable  food.  Usually  when 
ducks  have  weak  legs  they  are  very  fat.  Give  no 
food  for  twenty-four  hours,  then  feed  soft  food ; 
a  mixture  of  ground  oats,  two  parts,  and  animal- 
meal,  one  part,  mixed  with  cooked  potatoes  or 
turnips  twice  a  day  will  be  found  excellent. 

Feeding  Sulphur.— S.  H.,  Greenfield,  Iowa, 
writes:  "Can  you  inform  me  if  it  would  affect  the 
health  of  chickens  to  feed  them  sulphur  everyday? 
I  have  heard  that  it  would  keep  lice  off  of 
poultry." 

Answer:— It  would  not  be  advisable  to  feed 
sulphur  daily,  as  its  physiological  effects  may  be 
injurious.  If  given  once  a  week,  about  one  tea- 
spoonful  in  the  food  of  a  dozpn  fowls,  it  will  do  no 
harm  and  may  be  beneficial.  Nearly  all  foods 
contain  a  proportion  of  sulphur  in  some  form. 

Tonus  Turkeys — "Subscriber"  writes: 
"What  is  the  best  food  for  young  turkeys;  also 
the  best  mode  of  destroying  the  large  lice  on 
them?" 

Answer:— Feed  at  least  four  times  a  day,  giv- 
ing stale  bread  dipped  in  fresh  milk,  varying  the 
food  with  hard-boiled  eggs,  onion-tops  and  lettuce 
(finely  chopped),  allowing  cracked  corn,  wheat 
and  millet-seed  as  soon  as  they  will  accept  such. 
For  the  large  lice  anoint  the  head  with  a  drop  of 
melted  lard,  well  rubbed  on. 

Pickinsr  Ducks.— B.  E.  writes:  "1.  How 
many  times  can  ducks  be  picked  in  a  year? 
2.  Does  if  help  eggs  to  hatch  by  moistening 
them?  3.  What  is  the  best  remedy  for  gapes?" 

Answer  :— 1.  Ducks  may  be  picked  as  often  as 
the  feathers  are  "ripe."  that  is,  as  soon  as  they 
begin  to  come  out  or  can  be  removed  easily. 
2.  Not  unless  the  eggs  are  subject  to  excessive 
dryness;  as  a  rule  it  is  unnecessary.  3.  Keep 
chicks  in  clean  places  and  give  one  or  two  drops 
of  spirit  of  turpentine  on  a  bread-crumb.  Using 
the  horsehair  method  requires  experience. 
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Enameline 

THE  MODERN  STOVE  POLISH 

Brnifa  nt.0ean»  Easily  Applied.Abso  lutely  Odorless. 


LIQUID 
BETTER 
YET  ! 
fIRE  PROOF  II 


Strength  and  security  are  combined  in  ELLWOOD 
FENCES.  Made  of  best  steel  wire,  heavily  galvan 
ized.  Small  mesh  at  bottom,  larger  mesh  at  top, 
make  them  secure  for  large  and  small  stock.  Farms, 
ranches,  orchards,  nurseries  are  safest  fenced  with 

ELLWOOD  »",'  FENCES 

The  standard  of  strength,  durability  and  economy  in  woven  wi 
fences.  Heavy  steel  wire,  heavily  galvanized.  Six  heights ;  styles  for 
purposes.  Sold  everywhere.  If  your  dealer  hasn't  them,  write  to 


AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO., 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  DENVER. 
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Rural  FreeDeliveky 


™?  SIGNAL 
MAIL  BOB? 


TA  POSTOFJFICE 

's^AT  yourdoor 


THE  SIGNAL  MAIL  BOX,  Bates-Hawley  Patent, 
IS  THE  ORIGINAL  BOX  FOR  RURAL  SER- 
BATES-HAWLEY  PATENT>v     VICE.    It  has  beea  especially  recent 

mended  by  the  Postmaster  General 


—Is  full  government  size,  i8x6#xii}£,  and  is  the  only  one  which  will 
meet  all  your  requirements.   Material— Heavy  Steel  and  Iron,  completely 
Galvanized,  finished  very  attractively  in  Aluminum  and  Red.  o,  Yale  lock. 
Automatic  Signal  flag.   Individual  celluloid  name  plate. 
SIGNAL  MAIL  BOX  CO.,  No.  334  Benton  St.,  Joliet.  111. 
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29  YEARS  SELLING  DIRECT. 


SI 

No.  717  Surrey.    Price,  $75.00.   As  good 
as  soils  for  }35.00to  $50.00  more. 


We  are  the  largest  manufacturers  of 
vehicles  and  harness  in  the  world  sell- 
ing to  consumers,  and  we  havfl  been  do- 
ing business  In  this  way  for  29  years. 

WE  HAVE  NO  AGENTS 

but  ship  anywhere  for  examination 
guaranteeing  safe  delivery.  Youare 
out  nothing  if  not  satisfied.  We  make 
195  styles  of  vehicles  and  65  styles  of 
harness.  Our  prices  represent  the 
cost  of  material  and  making,  plus 
one  profit.  Our  large  free  catalogue 
shows  complete  line.   Send  for  it. 


No.  232  Wagon  has  rubber  cov- 
ered steps  and  %  inch  Kelly  rub- 
ber tires.  Price,  $67.00.  As  good 
as  sells  for  $40.00  to  $50.00  more. 


Elkhart  Carriage  &  Harness  Manufacturing  Co..  Elkhart- Ind. 


2QHENS 

working  steadily  at  one  time  can- 
not batch  so  many  chicks  as 
one  of  our  200-egg  size 

Successful  Incubators. 

You'll  know  exactly  why  when 
you  read  a  copy  of  our  158-page 
Catalogue.  We  mall  It  for  four  cents.  Five  Catalogues  in  five 
different  Dee  Moines  Incubator  Co.* 

languages.  Box  Gl .  Des  Moines,  In.  or  Box  61    Buffalo,fc.  Y. 


A  Boon 
For 


Poultry  Keepers 


How  we  make  our  hens  pay  400 
per  cent,  profit,  new  system,  our 
own  method,  fully  explained  In 
our  Illustrated  Poultry  Book,  which  contains 
Poultry  Keepers'  Acc't  and  Egg  Record  showing 
gains  or  losses  every  month  for  one  year.  Worth  25 
cts,  sent  to  you  for  lOc.  if  you  will  send  names  of  5 
poultry  keepers  with  your  order:  Address, 
G.  6.  VIBBEBT,  P.B.  56,  Clinton*  ille.  Conn. 

RUNS  ITSELF* 

I  As  simple  in  operation  as  a  genuine  summer 
shower.  You  strike  alight  and  the  Petflluma 
'Incubator  does  the  rest.  No  more  worry 
,  over  hatching.  No  more  loss  of  eggs.  ThePeta- 
i  lnma  regulates  perfectly  and  hatches  every  fer- 
tile egg,  4slzos.  Catalog  free.  AddreBB  nearest  office. 
FETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO., 
Box  74,   Petoluma,  California,  or  Box  74,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


INCUBATORS  on  trial 


Catalog  of  The  Perfected  Von  Culin  free. 

Practically  perfect.  Satisfaction  or  no  pay.  Suc- 
cessful result  of  25  years'  experience.  Price  $7  up. 
Address  THE  W.  T.  FALCONER  MFG.  CO., 

Sta.  H,      Jamestown,  N.  Y. 


$6,000  CATALOGUE  FREE! 

Has  no  rival.  Lowest  prices  of  fowls  and  eggs ;  40  breeds 
Turkeys,  Geese,  Dncks  and  Chickens.  Thebook  tells  all. 
Grandly  Illustrated,  15  best  hen  house  plans,  how  to  breed, 
feed,  cure  disease,  etc  Send  10c  for  postage  and  mailing. 

J.  K*  Brabazoo.  Jr.  &  Co.,  Box  11,  Delavan.  Wis* 


Si  ^SelKeguhitinf 1* 
80  DAYS  TRIAL: 

Satisfaction  guaranteed 
or  no  sale. 


iOO  EGGCQSO 


200  EGG  SIZE  LI 

Compartment,  Hl[l 
No.  St  Catalog  2c 
BUCKEYE  INCH.  CO., 

SPBINCFIEtP.  0. ' 


PONT  SET  HENS; 


tbe  same  old  way 
when  our  new  plan 

  beats  It  10  times. 

100  Egg  Hatcher  i'osts  Only  $2.  Over 94,000 in ufle.  lOOOdj 
test'ls.  6000  agents  wanted  for  1 902,  either  sex.  Pleasant  work.  Big 
profits.  Catalog  and  10c  Eg£  Formula  FREElfyou  write  todaj 
Natural  Hen  Incubator  t'o.„  BQ2,   Columbus,  Neb, 

POULTRY  PAPER,  illus'd,  20  pages, 
•  25cts.  per  year.    4  months 

trial  10  cts.  Sample  Free.  64-page  practical 
poultry  book  free'to  yearly  subscribers. 
Book  alone  10  cts.  Catalogue  of  poultry 
books  tree.Poultry  ^4dwca<«,Syracuse,N.Y 


ON 
8ALART 


MA     A  WEEK 
a])£U  and  expenses 


MEN  OR  WOMEN 

To  introduce  King  Butter  Separator*.  Makes  Cream- 
"X^But?£.r  from  sweet  milk  or  cream  in  two  minutes. 
WlXIiARD  MFG.  CO..  Dept.  144,  Sta.  C,  CHICAGO. 


DEATH  fn  I 1PR  on  hens  &  chickens.  64-p.  Book  Free. 
UCA1U  IU  LIVE  D.J. Lambert. Box 303  Apponaug, R.I 


ENGINES,  BOILERS 
AND  MACHINERY. 

When  you  want  good  rebuilt  ma- 
chinery at  bargain  prices,  write  for 
our  Catalogue,  No.84,  We  carry 
all  kinds  of  engines  (gas,  gasolene 
and  steam  power),  boilers,  pumps, 
and  mill  supplies  in  general. 
CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO. 

West  35th  and  Iron  Sts..  Chicago. 


CYPHERS  INCUBATOR, 

World's  Standard  Hatcher. 

Used  on  26  Gov.  Experiment  Stations 
in  U.  S.,  Canada,  Australia  and  New 
Zealand;  also  by  America's  leading 
poultrymen  and  thousands  of  others. 
Gold  medal  and  highest  award  at 
Pan-American,  Oct.  1901.  16-page 
circular  free.  Complete  catalogue, 
180  pages,  8x11  in.,  mailed  for  10c 
Ask  nearest  offleef or  book  No.  71 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  COMPANY, 
Bnttalo,  N.  Y.,  Chicago,  111.,  Boston,  Mass.,  New  York,  N.  T. 

The  Sure  Hatch 

;  is  the  incubator  for  the  poultry 
raiser,  whether  farmer  or  fancier. 
^Anyone  can  run  them,  because  they 
run  themselves.   Anyone  can  own 
U   H  BBthem,  because  the  price  is  right.  Ma- 

B   I  B  I  chine  and  results  guaranteed ;  you  take 

I  B  »no  risk.  Our  Common  Sense  Brooder  is  the 

\^  I  best  at  any  price, and  we  sellit  very  low. 

■^Handsome  catalogue  containing  hun- 
dreds of  views  and  full  of  honest  poultry  information, 
mailed  free.   When  writing  address  nearest  office. 
Sure  Hatch  Incubator  Co.  Clay  Center,  Neb.  or  Columbus,  0. 


200-Egg  Incubator 

for  $  1 2-80 

Perfect  in   construction  and 
action.    Hatches  every  fertile 
egg.  Write  for  catalogue  to-day. 
GEO.  H.  STAHL,  Quincy,  III. 


SH™EoRnS  POULTRY 

and  Almanac  for  I  902.  iso  pages,  oyer 

100  illustrations  of  Fowls,  Incubators,  Brooders, 
Poultry  Supplies,  etc.    How  to  raise  chickens  sue-  . 
cessf ully,  their  care,  diseases  and  remedies.  Dia- 
grams with  full  description  of  Poultry  houses.  | 
All  about  Incubators,  Brooders  and  thorough- 
bred Fowls,  with  lowest  prices.  Price  only.l5c;  1 
C.  C.  SHOEMAKER.  Box  331,  Fr«pori,Ill. 


V 


ICTOR 

INCUBATORS  & 


The  simplest,  most  durable,  cheap- 
est first-class  hatcher.  Money  hack 
if  not  as  represented.  Circular 
free;  catalogue  6c.  We  pay  the 
freight.  GEO.  EBTELCO.  Qnlncy.  III.  | 


IMOUBATQR  Strfal^Lowprices^ 
simple  and  durable.  For  catalogue  write 
NEW  HAVEN  INCUBATOR  CO..  New  Haven,  Conn. 

n  i  rn^ir*  New  system  of  construction.  Send  60  cents 
KAIlNN  for  Book  of  Rules  and  guide  to  build. 
Ur\t\\  lO  JOHN  SCHEIDLER,  Coldwoter,  Mich. 

Uf  KT  pay  820  a  week  and  expenses  to  men  with 
ww  rigs  to  introduce  our  Poultry  Compound. 
Send  stp.   Javelle  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  58,  Parsons,  Kan. 
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THE  FARM  AIND  FIRESIDE 


APBIL  1,  1903 


VETERINARY 

CONDUCTED  BY  DR.  H.  J.  DETMERS 

To  regular  subscribers  of  the  Farm  and  Fireside 
answers  will  be  given  through  these  columns  free  of 
charge.  Where  an  Immediate  reply  by  mail  is  desired 
the  applicant  should  inclose  a  fee  of  one  dollar,  other- 
wise no  attention  will  be  paid  to  sdch  a  request.  In- 
quiries should  always  contain  the  writer's  full  address. 
Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two  weeks  iiefore 
the  date  of  the  issue  in  which  the  answer  Is  expected. 
Veterinary  queries  should  be  seut  directly  to  Dr.  H. 
J.  Detmers,  1315  Neil  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Note.— Parties  who  desire  an  answer  to  their  in- 
quiries in  this  column  must  give  their  name  and  ad- 
dress, not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  for  other 
good  reasons.  Anonymous  inquiries  are  not  answered. 


Ume.-M,  F.,  Centerville,  R.  I.  In  your  in- 
quiry you  do  not  say  anything  about  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  lameness  except  that  it  is  in  the 
left  fore  leg,  consequently  I  can  only  advise  you 
to  have  the  horse  examined  by  a  veterinarian. 

Sorghum  as  Food  for  Horses.— J.  .0.  S. 
Mature,  or  nearly  mature,  sugar-cane  and  sorghum 
contain  more  woody  fiber  (cellulose)  than  horses 
are  able  to  digest;  consequently  they  will  prove 
to  be  a  dangerous  food,  and  that  the  more  so  the 
coarser  and  the  more  nearly  ripe  they  are. 

Sicfc  Only  a  Few  Minutes. — I.  B.  D.,  Fort 
Ann,  N.  Y.  I  cannot  possibly  tell  you  what 
caused  the  death  of  your  horse,  because  all  you 
sayis  that  he  was  sick  only  three  or  four  minutes. 
If  you  had  had  a  post-mortem  examination  made 
very  likely  the  cause  of  death  would  have  come 
to  light. 

Warts.— A.  D.,  Aurora,  111.  If  the  wart  on  the 
end  of  a  teat  of  your  cow  has  a  neck  it  is  best  re- 
moved by  means  of  a  ligature  drawn  as  tightly  as 
possible  around  the  neck,  and  as  closely  to  the 
teat  as  can  be  done.  If  it  is  without  a  neck  it 
can  be  removed  by  caustics.  Perform  the  opera- 
tion when  the  cow  is  dry. 

Degenerated  Hoof.— E.  6.,  Valentine,  Neb. 
According  to  what  you  say,  the  possibility  of  any 
permanent  improvement  appears  to  be  very 
doubtful,  although  it  may  be  that  your  horseshoer 
will  be  able  to  effect  some  temporary  improve- 
ment by  judicious  paring  and  shoeing.  At  any 
rate,  your  description  is  too  brief  and  too  super- 
ficial to  base  upon  it  a  clear  idea  of  the  real  con- 
dition of  the  foot  anil  of  the  extent  and  gravity  of 
the  injury  done  to  the  horn-producing  parts. 

Probably  Injured  When  In  Heat.— S.  M. 

'I.,  Cubmn,  Ky.  Your  cow,  it  seems,  was  in- 
jured, probably  in  the  spinal  column,  by  other 
cows  jnrnping  on  her  when  she  was  in  heat,  and  if . 
so.  a recovery  may  not  be  impossible  if  the  cow  is 
Kept  very  quiet  and  away  from  all  other  cattle 
when  again  in  heat,  but  it  must  be  regarded  as 
very  doubtful.  Whether  or  not  anything  can  be 
done  to  improve  her  present  condition  can  only 
be  ascertained  by  a  careful  examination  by  a  com- 
petent veterinarian. 

Bitter  MilK— Soaked  Barley.— E.  C.  W. 
McD.,  Aptos,  Cal.  Since  the  milk  of  your  cow 
gets  bitter  not  until  twenty-four  to  thirty-six 
hours  after  it  has  been  drawn  from  the  cow,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  milk  becomes  infected  in 
the  premises  in  which  it  is  kept,  after  milking.  If 
this  is  a  cellar  in  which  also  fruit  and  vegetables 
are  stored  the  explanation  is  very  easy,  not.  only 
how  the  milk  gets  bitter,  but  also  why  it  always 
occurs  at  it' certain  season.  Of  course,  I  do  not 
know  how  you  are  situated,  but  I  am  sure  you  will 
have  no  more  trouble  if  yon  can  manage  it  to  have 

a  small  cellar  exclusively  for  milk  and  butter.  

Soaked  barley  and  bran,  though  not  a  bad  food 
for  horses  if  enough  good  hay  is  fed  at  the  same 
time,  is  equal  to  good  oats,  and  would  be  im- 
proved if  some  shelled  corn  were  added. 

Injured  I^eg.— D.  M.  S.,  South  Auburn,  »b. 
From  what  you  say  it  must  be  inferred  that  the 
healing  of  the  wounded  tendon  is  not  yet  perfect, 
or  at  least  not  yet  sufficiently  firm  and  solid,  so 
that  when  the  mare  was  used  to  draw  a  buggy  the 
tendon  became  strained,  or  some  of  the  not  yet 
firmly  united  fibers  became  severed  again.  I 
would,  therefore,  advise  you  to  give  the  animal 
perfect  rest  until  all  lameness  has  disappeared ;  to 
keep  the  swelled  part  of  the  leg,  but  particularly 
the  more  or  less  horny  scar,  as  clean  as  possible; 
and  if  there  should  yet  be  an  external  sore  to 
dress  it  twice  a  day  with  a  little  iodoform,  or  if 
there  should  be  an  open  crack  in  the  horny  scar 
to  apply  twice  a  day  a  little  of  a  mixture  com- 
posed of  one  part  of  liquid  subacetate  of  lead 
and  three  parts  of  olive-oil  until  a  healing  has 
been  effected. 

Indications  of  Pregnancy  in  a  Cow.— 

C.  Or.,  Sebastopol,  Cal.  As  the  first  indications  of 
a  cow  being  with  calf,  which,  however,  are  not 
always  reliable,  are  considered:  Not  coming  in 
heat  again  after  having  been  served ;  an  increased 
appetite  without  any  corresponding  increase  in 
the  yield  of  milk ;  a  quieter  behavior  and  avoiding 
with  more  care  the  butting  of  other  cattle,  but 
particularly  the  approach  of  a  bull,  and  a  gradual 
decrease  in  the  yield  of  milk,  beginning  about  six 
months  after  service.  It  is  also  claimed  that  the 
milk  of  a  cow  with  calf  is  richer  in  cream  than  of 
one  that  is  not.  If  a  cow  is  with  calf,  and  has  been 
over  five  months,  the  milker  will  often,  but  not 
always,  be  able  to  feel  the  motions  of  the  calf  by 
leaning  with  the  head  at  the  side  of  the  cow  while 
milking.  The  same  motions  may  also  be  felt,  and 
sometimes  even  be  seen,  immediately  after  the 
cow,  especially  in  the  morning,  has  been  drinking 
a  bucketful  of  cold  water.  Still  absolute  certainty 
can  only  be  obtained  by  a  local  examination. 

Fistulous  Withers.—,!.  H.  L).,  Madison 
Bun,  Va.  What  you  describe  was  at  first  prob- 
ably nothing  but  a  simple  bruise,  ami  probably 
the  swelling  would  have  disappeared  in  a  short 
time  and  nothing  further  would  have  happened  if 


you  had  at  once  made  persistent  applications  of  ! 
cold  water  aud  had  not  resorted  to  such  an  heroic- 
exceedingly  irritating  and  destructive  treatment 
as  you  applied.  As  it  is  now  it  is  a  very  serious 
case  of  fistulous  withers,  which  never  can  be 
brought  to  healing  without  a  surgical  operation, 
performed  by  a  competent  veterinarian,  and 
consisting  either  in  making  lower  openings 
through  which  every  part  of  the  fistulous  canals 
can  be  thoroughly  drained,  or  in  splitting  open  the 
latter.  After  this  has  been  done,  caustics  may  be 
used  to  destroy  the  callous  walls  and  unhealthy 
granulations  of  these  canals.  Since  the  operation 
has  to  be  performed  by  a  veterinarian  it  will  save 
yon  much  time,  disappointment  and  probably 
money  if  you  also  leave  the  further  treatment  to 
the  veterinarian  who  performs  the  operation. 

Carsret.— D.  T.,  Fanningdale,  111.  What  you 
describe  is  an  old  case  of  garget.  The  three 
quarters  of  the  udder  of  your  cow,  being  dry 
and  hard,  are  past  recovery.  They  will  probably 
never  again  produce  any  milk.  The  fourth  quar- 
ter, out  of  which  you  can  draw  some  pus  (perhaps 
clots)  and  a  watery  substance,  will  very  likely 
be  also  permanently  disabled.  If  what  yon  are 
able  to  milk  out  is  really  pus,  an  abscess  will  be 
found  existing  in  the  interior  of  that  quarter, 
which,  in  order  to  save  the  life  of  the  cow,  may 
have  to  be  opened,  either  by  splitting  open  the  up- 
per end  of  the  teat  or  by  cutting  off  the  latter 
altogether,  so  as  to  make  it  possible  to  remove  the 
pus  and  to  disinfect  the  interior  of  the  abscess  by 
making  injections  with  a  one-per-cent  solution  of 
either  creolin  or  carbolic  acid  in  clean  water.  If 
it  is  not  pus,  but.  clots,  the  latter  may  be  removed 
through  the  teat  by  vigorous  and  persistent  milk- 
ing. If  the  cow  is  feverish  and  otherwise  very 
sick  it  may  be  concluded  that  blood-poisoning 
has  already  taken  place.  A  competent  veterina- 
rian should  be  consulted,  although  any  general 
treatment,  however,  may  not  now  be  able  to  save 
her  life. 

Mange  of  Cattle.— L.  L.,  Plains,  Kan.  Mange 
of  cattle,  or  itch,  as  you  call  it,  is  a  comparatively 
rare  disease,  but  since  you  say  that  your  cattle 
have  it  every  fall  you  may  be  mistaken.  It 
may  be  that  the  itching  is  simply  caused  by  the 
presence  of  lice.  If  so.  either  have  your  cattle 
washed  with  a  good  tobacco  decoction,  or  first 
with  soap  and  warm  water,  and  then  before  they 
are  perfectly  dry  with  a  five-per-ceut  solution  of 
creolin  in  water.  The  washings  must  be  thorough, 
so  as  to  bring  the  wash  everywhere  in  contact 
with  the  skin.  They  are  best  applied  with  a  good 
stiff  brush,  and  may  have  to  be  repeated  in  about 
five  days.  But  the  washings  will  be  in  vain  unless 
at  each  washing  the  premises  in  which  the  cattle 
are  kept  are  also  at  once  thoroughly  cleaned  and 
disinfected,  for  if  this  is  not  done  a  reinfection  is 
sure  to  take  place.  Mange  can  also  be  cured  by 
the  same  treatment,  but  still  greater  pains  have 
to  be  taken  to  do  everything  in  the  most  thorough 
manner,  because  the  mange-mites  are  more  hidden, 
and  therefore  better  protected,  than  the  much 
larger  and  more  exposed  lice.  If  the  disease 
proves  to  be  mange  it  may  be  best  to  inform  your 
state  veterinarian. 

Weak  in  Hind  I<egs.— O.  H.  T  ,  Palouse, 
Wash.  Weakness,  or  paralysis,  in  the  hind  quar- 
ters of  swine  may  be  produced  by  quite  a  number 
of  different  causes,  repeatedly  stated  in  these 
columns.  The  treatment  in  all  cases  requires 
the  removal  of  the  cause  that  is,  and  has  been, 
acting  in  the  case  in  question.  Where  this  can  be, 
and  is,  done  a  cure  is  possible,  and  will  be  effected, 
provided  the  degeneration  already  produced. in 
the  tissues  (muscles  in  particular)  is  not  such 
that  it  will  not  any  more  admit  a  restoration  to  a 
normal  condition.  Where  it  is,  or  where  the  causes 
cannot  be  removed,  a  recovery  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. As  your  communication  does  not  contain 
anything  pointing  toward  the  most  probable  cause 
I  cannot  give  youany  definite  directions,  and  ouly 
say  that  probably  the  most  frequent  cause  con- 
sists in  a  defective  diet— in  providing  only  such 
food  as  is  too  poor  in  nitrogenous  compounds, 
lime,  salts  and  phosphates,  or  too  rich  in  acids— and 
insufficient  exercise.  If  it  were  a  little  later  in 
the  season  a  good  clover-pasture  would  be  of 
much  benefit,  provided  the  weakness,  or  paralysis, 
is  not  so  complete  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  the 
animal  to  move  about. 

Dropsieal  Effusions.— W.  J.  P.,  Society 
Hill,  S.  C.  An  accumulation  of  blood-serum  in 
the  subcutaneous  tissues  on  the  lower  parts  of 
the  legs,  under  the.  chest  aud  abdominal  cavity, 
between  the  lower  jaws,  in  the  sheath,  etc.,  may 
have  various  causes,  but  in  all  cases  some  irreg- 
ularity in  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  existing 
in  some  part  of  the  body.  Particularly  in  sheep 
such  dropsical  effusions  beneath  the  skin  very 
often  present  themselves  as  the  secondary  morbid 
changes  in  so-called  cachectic  diseases,  especially 
in  liver  diseases,  causing  an  interference  with  the 
circulation  of  the  blood.  As  to  your  special  case 
it  appears  from  your  description  that  the  skin  of 
your  mule  does  not  perform  its  functions,  and  that 
the  kidneys,  or  urinary  organs,  are  overburdened 
and  apparently  not  able  to  perform  in  addition  to 
their  own  all  the  functions  that  should  be, 
but  are  not,  performed  by  the  skin,  and  per- 
haps by  the  respiratory  organs.  Still  your 
communication  concerning  the  latter  is  silent. 
Therefore,  if  the  respiratory  organs  are  healthy 
and  able  to  perform  their  functions,  it  is  very 
plain  that  the  object  of  the  treatment  must 
be  to  excite  the  skin  to  greater  activity  by  frequent 
and  thorough  grooming,  rubbing  the  extremities 
and  the  swellings  with  spirit  of  camphor,  and  by 
giving  the  animal  all  the  muscular  exercise  the 
same  is  willing  to  take.  Concerning  the  food,  I 
would  advise  you  to  feed  oats  instead  of  corn, 
avoiding  any  food  of  relaxing  tendencies  and 
of  a  sloppy  character. 


WHY   SHOULD  YOU  BUY 

a  cream  separator?    Because,  if  it  is  a  good  one,  it  will  save  you 
Time,  Labor  and  Money,  and  Improve  the  Quality  and  Quantity 
of  your  Calves  and  Pigs,  as  well  as  of  your  Cream  and 
Butter.    The  value  of  warm,  sweet  skim  milk  for  feed- 
ing, is  often  overlooked,  but  is  an  important  item. 
Why  should  you  buy 

U.S.  CREAM  SEPARATOR? 

Because  it  is  the  best.  It  is  not  only  "  The  Kind  that  Gets 
all  the  Cream,"  but  it  is  the  most  Substantially  Made, 
and  saves  its  users  money  by  wearing  longer  and  not 
causing  them  to  spend  money  for  repairs  like  other 
makes,  that  are  complicated  and  imperfectly  made. 

For  further  information,  write  for  illustrated  catalogues 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


SPLIT  HICKORY  VEHICLES 

NADE  IN  m 


are  fhe  best  vehicles  in  the 
world  at  any  price. 

That  is  a  broad  statement, 
isn't  it?  We  don't  ask  you  to  take  our  word  for  it.    We  have  a  better  plan 
of  proving  it.    We  want  to  send  you  a  Split  Hickory  rig  on 

THIRTY  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL, 

that  you  may  hitch  to  it,  ride  in  it,  let  your  family  try  it,  your  neighbors 
try  it,  and  then  if- you  find  it  is  not  the  best  bargain  you  ever  saw,  you  can 
send  it  back  without  paying  one  cent  on  it.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  a 
fair  offer?    We  know  you  never  did,  so  send  for  our  free  catalogue  of  late 

styles  of  vehicles,  and  read  more  about  our  30  Day  Trial  plan.  Remembei — Split  Hickory 
Vehicles  are  sent  direct  to  user  at  factory  prices.  Our  line  of  Harness  is  most  complete. 
OHIO  CARRLAG&  MFG.  CO..  Station  23.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Two  Horses  and  the  "Planet  Jr." 

will  insure  your  crop  against  the  ravages  of  weeds  and  guaran- 
tee maximum  growth  and  perfect  maturity.  This  Two- 
Row  Wheel  Cultivator  saves  the  team,  the  man.  and 
the  crop.  With  the  attachments  it  can  be  quickly  con- 
verted into  a  plow,  furrower,  ridger,  bean  puller  and 
bnncher.  All  made  of  the  same  high  quality  material  that 
has  made  the  "Planet  Jr."  line  famous.  This  cultivator  has 
quick  acting  pivot  wheels.  W  heels  adjust  in  or  out  on  axle 
to  fit  rows  28  to  40  ins.  between.  The  full  "Planet  Jr."  line 
embraces  Seed  Drills,  W  l.eel  Hoes,  Horse  Hoes.  Cultivate  rs. Harrows. 
Two-Horse  Cultivators,  Sugar  Beet  Seeders  and  Cultivators.  TheNeM* 
Cataleguefor  nC2is  gottenoutin  an  edition  of  several  hundred  thousand* 
Itillustrates  and  describes  all  ol  our  line  in  a  terse,  lucid  manner, 
tells  how  and  where  the  tools  are  in  use.  It  has  many  new  and  interest- 
ing photographic  views  of  "Planet  Jr."  tools  atwork.    We  send  itfree. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Box  1107-F,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Two  Gold  Medals  at  Paris  Exposition;  Highest  A  ward. 


DIRECT  DRAFT 


BAKER'S  TRACELESS  HARNESS 

Saves  its  cost  every  season.  Best  farm  and  field  harness. 
Adapted  to  all  kinds  of  low  down  work  where  whiffletrees 
and  traces  are  objectionable  or  may  interfere  with  work. 
"V  ery  valuable  for  work  in  orchards  or  about  young  trees, 
equally  good  elsewhere.  Catalogue/r«. 
nilARAIITPP  ' ,ive  a  week's  trial,  and  if  not  perfectly 
UUHflHIl  I  EC  satisfied,  return  the  harness  to  us  at  our 
expense,  and  we  will  return  your  money. 
B.  I".  BAKER  CO..  224  Main  St.,  Burnt  Hills,  N.  Y. 
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FREE  to 


URPEE'S 


Largest  Mail-Order  Seed  House 
in  the  World.    BS^*In  buying 
BURPEE'S  SEEDS  direct  by 
mail  you  get  your  money's  worth  in  the  Best  Seeds  that  Grow — and  you 
have  your  choice  of  Rare  Novelties  for  1902,  which  cannot  be  had  else- 
where. Write  to-day  (a  postal  card  will  do)  for  our  complete  Catalogue — 

all  who  intend  to  purchase  seeds.     W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia. 


LUMBER  and  MATERIAL  FROM  THE  BUFFALO  EXPOSITION. 

We  purchased  the  buildings  and  property  formerly  owned  by  the  exposition  and  now  offer 
for  sale  33,000,000  feet  of  fine  seasoned  lumber.  Thousands  of  Sash,  Windows  and  Doors.  En- 
gines. Boilers,  Pumps  and  Machinery  in  general.  Mile  upon  mile  of  Iron  Pipe,  Electrical  appa- 
ratus of  various  kinds.  Fire  Apparatus,  Iron  Beams,  Trusses,  Columns.  Benches,  Builders' 
Hardware  and  thousands  of  other  items  too  numerous  to  mention.  All  of  the  above  will  be  in- ' 
eluded  in  our  Exposition  Catalogue,  mailed  on  application.  OUR  PRICES  WILL  ASTONISH  YOU 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO.,  Pan-American  Dept.  No.  64.  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 
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The  STAR 
Gream  Separator 


100,000  now  in  use 

Easiest,  Cleanest,  Simp- 
lest, Quickest,  Cheapest 
and  altogether  the  Best. 

One  third  more  butter  made 
with  half  the  labor  of  others 

Satisfaction  Guaran- 
teed.    Express  Paid 
Better  let  us  send  you  our 
Catalogue  of  Dairy  mans 
-Supplies  and  Specialties. 
Agent*  Wanted. 
Lawrence  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.D  Toledo,  Ov 


6ows  Darren  3  years 

MADE  TO  BREED. 

£™k  Moore  Brothers,  A1^y- 


4 


DO  YOU  FEED  SWINE?  Forthemost 
practical  swine  paper.g-iving  up-to-date  methods 
and  market  reports,  send  10  cents  in  silver  for  four 
months  trial  subscription.  Regular  price  50  cents 
a  year.   Address    BLOODED  STOCK,  Oxford,  P*. 


NO  SPAVINS 


The  worst  possible  spavin  can  be  enred  in 
45  minutes.  Ringbones,  Curbs  and  Splints 
just  as  quick.  Not  painful  and  never  has 
failed.  Detailed  information  about  this 
new  method  sent  free  to  horse  owners. 

Write  today.  Ask  for  pamphlet  No.  66. 
Fleming  Bros.,  Chemists,  Union  Slock  Yds..  Cbicigo. 


4  uoou  HONEST  REASONS  voc 

Should  buj  Rueiri,'*  direcr  from  our  factory. 
1st— We  hive  NOT  RAISED  PRICES. 
2d — OurCu.lom- MaaVYe  hlelesare  best. 
8d— We  FILL  OKDEItS  PROMPTLY. 
4th— We  NEVER  MISREPRESENT. 
SpIndle.Seat  Runabout.  #86.19. 

Shafts,  81.00.  n  her  is,  $5.7i.  Tops.  $4.15.  Harness,  $3.95 
#70.00  Buegy  $44.95.  Free  Catalog.  Sores  Honey. 
U.  8.  BUGGY  ie  OABT  CO.,  61 6  Cincinnati,  a 


$26^51 


SAVE  YOUR  FENCE-POSTS 

Keep  t  hem  from  rotting  in  the  ground  by  using  "Oreo»«l  " 
the  great  wood  preservative.  I'usts  may  be  made  to  inw 
fio  years  or  more.  It  penetrates  entirely  through  to  the 
renter  of  rhe  post  and  prevents  decay  and  damage 
from  insects.  Can  be  applied  to  posts  already  in  the 
ground.  Knough  for  fio  posts  sent  on  receipt  of  #1.50. 
Samples  25  rents.  Circulars  free.  A^ent*  wiuite<'. 
THE  (  REOSAL  CO.,  New  Haven,  Indiana. 

Do  not  fail  to  read  about  the  great  crop- 
growing  contests  described  on  Page  23  of 
this  number  of  the  Farm  and  Fireside. 


April  1,  1902 


THE  HARTVl   AIVD  FIRESIDE 


THE  GRANGE 


Conducted  bv  Mrs.  Marv  fr.  Lee.  New 
Plymouth.  Ohio 


Religion,  morality  and  knowledge  lining  neces- 
iart/  to  good  government and  l  lie  happiness  ol °m«  it- 
kind,  schools  and,  the  menus  of  education  shall 
be  forever  encouraged.— Dr.  Manasseh  Cutler. 


Current  Comment 
The  Timeliness  of  So  far  1002  is  a 
Co-opzratiVi  Insurance  record-breaker  in 
fire-losses.  The 
average  loss  for  each  day  of.  the  year 
to  February  13th  was  about  seven  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars.  The 
losses  to  insurance  companies  is  correspond- 
ingly large.  The  murmuring  among  the  un- 
derwriters, faintly  heard  as  the  Ore-losses 
gradually  increased  year  by  year,  has 
grown  to  an  ominous  growl.  Some  have 
found  the  business  unprofitable,  and  quit. 
Most  of  the .  larger  insurance  companies 
met  in  Xew  York  two  weeks  ago,  and  de- 
cided to  raise,  the  premium  on  the  most 
hazardous  risks  twenty-five  per  cent.  An 
advance  on  all  property  was  made. 

Farmers  will  not  take  kindly  to  an  in- 
creased rate.  They  feel  it  quite  a,  heavy  tax 
on  their  income.  Many  feel  that  they  are 
paying  for  the  losses  in  the  city,  which  are 
large.  If  it  is  trne,  as  charged  by  the  insur- 
ance companies,  that  a  large  per  cent  of  the 
fires  are  avoidable :  that  they  are  due  to  in- 
difference, faulty  construction  of  buildings, 
negligence  of  property-owners  and  em- 
ployees, inefficient  and  dishonestinspection  ; 
to  the  practice  of  burning  out  when  times 
are  dull,  on  the  principle  that  it  is  more 
profitable  to  burn  out  and  collect  insurance 
than  to  maintain  an  idle  plant,  then  will 
farmers  generally  revolt  against  paying  for 
the  losses  so  incurred.  It  is  a  significant  fact 
that  the  loss  by  fire  in  the  country  is  larger  in 
summer  than  in  winter.  This  indicates  that 
the  majority  of  fires  in  the  country  are  due  to 
lightning.  The  loss  last  season  by  such 
cause  was  greater  than  in  many  years,  be- 
cause of  the  frequency  of  electrical  storms, 
yet  the  farmers  who  were  insured  in  the 
grange  mutual  insurance  companies  paid 
smaller  assessments  than  would  be  the 
premium  in  the  old-line  companies. 

Farmers  are  finding  mutual  insurance  safe 
and- profitable.  While  we  are  not  afflicted 
with  the  jingo  notion  that  the  farmer  as  an 
individual  is  more  honest  than  any  other 
individual  business  man  engaged  in  honor- 
able business,  yet  under  the  rules  of 
grange  mutual  fire  insurance  companies 
a  property-owner  to  secure  insurance  must 
first  be  eligible  to  membership  in  the  grange. 
The  underwriting  is  done  by  a  local  agent, 
elected  by  the  grange.  Thus  the  whole 
matter  comes  directly  under  the  knowledge 
and  supervision  of  the  subordinate  grange. 
As  each  one  named  is  a  member  of  the  com- 
pany that  will  have  to  pay  the  loss,  there 
will  be  little  incentive  to  dishonest  fires.  In 
Ohio  and  other  states  one  of  the  greatest 
inducements  to  those  who  are  not  open  to 
the  social  and  educational  influences  to 
enter  into  the  grange  is  the  opportunity  of 
securing  safe  insurance  at  a  minimum  of 
cost.  Investigate  the  insurance  regulations 
of  your  state,  and  find  where  the  profit  lies. 

An  Attractive  We  are  indebted  to  Brother 
Program  George  B.  Lake,  lecturer  of 
Pembroke  Grange,  N.  H.,  for 
an  attractive  and  well-planned  program  for 
1902.  The  programs  are  varied.  Those  of 
early  spring  and  of  autumn  and  winter  have 
questions  for  discussion  that  will  tax  the 
best  thought,  while  those  of  summer  are  in 
a  lighter  vein,  and  consist  largely  of  music, 
recitations,  degree-work  and  questions  that 
are  likely  to  stimulate  interest,  but  not  tax 
too  heavily  the  mental  powers.  One  of  these 
is  "Resolved,  that  a  lazy  person  takes  the 
most  comfort."  Another,  "What  is  the  most 
advantageous  manner  of  spending  a  vaca- 
tion?" 

June  7th  is  set  aside  for  the  entertainment 
of  all  the  school-cliildren  within  the  juris-' 
diction  of  Pembroke  Grange.  Exercises  are 
to  be  held  in  the  town  hall,  which  is  the 
meeting- place  of  the  grange,  at  2  p.  m.,  in 
charge  of  F.  H.  Benedict,  Superintendent  of 
Town  Schools.  After  literary  exercises  the 
school-children  will  be  tendered  a  banquet. 
The  public  is  invited  to  attend. 

The  latter  feature  is  certainly  a  commen- 
dable one.  It  serves  to  cement  the  bond  of 
union  between  the  grange  and  the  school. 
We  hope  that  Brother  Lake  will  send  us  a 
report  of  this  meeting.  It  is  just  such  work 
as  this  in  which  granges  all  over  our  land 
are  interested. 


The  Glucose-  The  glucose-starch  corn- 
Starch  Combine  bine  is  of  paramount 
interest  to  farmers,  inas- 
much as  corn  is  the  principal  factor.  When 
the  commercial  world  heard  the  rumor  of 
the  proposed  combination  of  the  glucose  and 
starch  industries  it  wagged  its  head  wisely, 
saying,  "It  is  a  most  fitting  and  proper 
union."  It  was  not  a  difficult  matter  to  con- 
solidate the  two  great  trusts,  as  both  were 
well  organized  before  going  into  this  gigantic 
corporation.  The  capital  stock  is  placed  at 
eighty  million  dollars.  The  working  capital 
will  be  five  million  dollars.  When  it  is 
realized  that  these  combined  interests  use 
up  annually  over  sixty-five  million  bushels 
of  corn  one  can  readily  realize  what  a  factor 
in  price-making  on  corn  the  new  company 
will  become.  One  man  can  do  the  buying 
for  the  concern,  thus  becoming  the  greatest 
single  corn-purchaser  in  the  world.  A  dif- 
ference of  one  cent  a  bushel  means  sixty- 
five  thousand  dollars  to  the  trust  ;  of  ten 
cents,  six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars. Whether  corn  is  twenty-fiye  cents  or 
fifty  cents  a  bushel  will  be  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable interest  to  the  combine.  '  . 

This  combine  will  likely  prove  the  great- 
est incentive  of  recent  years  to  the  farmers 
of  the  West  to  combine  their  interests  as  a 
matter  of  self-preservation. 

Trust  Wisdom  The  recent  action  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration in  refusing,  after  gaining  a  prac- 
tical control  of  the  ore-fields  of  the  country, 
and  of  the  railway  transportation,  besides 
controlling  many  of  the  lake  and  ocean 
freight-bearing  vessels,  to  raise  the  price 
of  steel  products  is  certainly  a  wise  one. 
Whether  it  was  done  to  influence  public 
opinion,  and  thereby  Congress,  to  look  favor- 
ably on  the  ship-subsidy  scheme,  or  marks 
the  permanent  policy  of  the  company,  is  be- 
yond the  ken  of  all  save  those  immediately 
concerned.  The  corporation  gives  as  a 
reason  for  not  advancing  prices  that  the 
capital  stock  of  the  company  is  yielding  a 
good  income,  and  that  to  increase  prices  only 
invites  competition  and  arouses  adverse  pub- 
lic opinion.  Both  of  which  are  disastrous  to 
their  business.  That  it  is  good  business  pol- 
icy to  be  friendly  with  the  public,  who  are 
the  customers,  all  will  admit.  Whether  the 
public  is  satisfied  with  the  present  prices, 
and  whether  it  is  safe  to  trust  without  re- 
strictions the  power  of  price-making  to  such 
a  powerful  combine,  are  questions  that  natur- 
ally arise.  Certain  it  is  that  the  policy  is  a 
wise  one,  and  wise  indeed  are  the  farmers 
who  will  organize  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining lucrative  prices  on  their  products. 
The  steel  combine  declares  that  it  is  not  re- 
ducing the  output,  but  is  keeping  its  fur- 
naces and  factories  going  night  and  day  to 
supply  the  demand  at  present  prices. 

Oaily  Growth  Each  day  converse  with  some 
master-mind.  Letnotthesun 
go  down  till  you  can  say,  "I  have  this  day 
spoken  with  a  rare  and  glorious  spirit."  We 
have  "talked  as  the  gods  talk,  with  Jove 
nodding  to  Jove  behind  the  chair  of  each." 

Come  to  the  master,  humbly,  inquiringly, 
reverently.  He  is  the  revealer  to  you  of  the 
divinities  of  life.  Be  sure  he  will  answer 
your  fondest  questionings,  and  instil  yet 
others  for  the  morrow.  Believe  that  the 
questions  propounded  will  find  full  and 
abundant  answers,  if  not  to-day,  then  when 
you  are  prepared  to  receive  the  message. 
Thus  will  you  gladly  welcome  the  dawn, 
because  it  will  ever  bring  new  satisfaction, 
new  spiritual  perception.  Thus  will  you 
grow  in  strength  and  power,  and  your  daily 
walk  will  be  heroic  and  sublime. 

*» 

The  Naming  of  the  Grange 

To  secure  a  name  that  is  appropriate  and 
descriptive,  and  yet  not  offend  the  sensitive 
ear,  is  not  the  least  of  the  perplexities  that 
confront  the  originators  of  a  new  society. 
The  name  of  our  order,  Patrons  of  Husban- 
dry, is  so  apt  and  appropriate,  and  withal  so 
pleasing  to  the  ear,  that  we  accept  it  as  fit, 
and  seldom  question  its  origin.  The  New 
York  State  Grange  "Bulletin"  has  had  access 
to  a  lot  of  correspondence,  and  prints  the 
following  history  of  the  naming  of  the 
grange.  We  give  a  little  shudder  when  we 
realize  hOw  near  we  came  to  being  dubbed 
"Knights"  throughout  our  long  and  event- 
ful career.  The  name  has  been  overworked. 
Any  society  could  use  it.  Not  so  Patrons  of 
Husbandry. 

"While  the  order  of  Patrons  of  Husbandry 
was  in  an  embryonic  state  it  was  constant^' 
spoken  of  as  the  'lodge.'  Its  first  body  was 
denominated  'United  States  Lodge.' 

"Meanwhile  letters  were  going  back  and 
forth  between  the  founders  respecting  a 
permanent  name.  Anson  Bartlett  wrote 
from  North  Madison,  Ohio,  September  15, 


lti<>7,  to  ().  H.  Kelley,  Washington,  'Would  it 
not  be  better  to  ill  op  the  name  "lodges"  and 
give  the  organized  bodies  of  the  order  some 
name  derived  f roil),  or  applied  to,  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil?  The  farm,  the  garden 
or  the  vineyard  would  be  more  appropriate. 
"Work  in  the  Vineyard,"  "Work  in  the 
Garden,"  instead  of  "Work  in  the  Lodge." 
In  regard  to  a  name  for  the  order  I  would 
have  it  significant  and  suggestive  of  our 
calling.  How  would  "Independent  Farmers" 
do?' 

"To  which  Brother  Kelley  'replied,  'As 
to  the  name  "lodges"  it  is  conceded  this  is 
not  appropriate,  and  each  of  us  has  sug- 
gested names — "Fields,"  "Farms,"  "Bee- 
hives," "Gardens,"  etc.  I  presume  fifty 
have  been  suggested.  "Independent  Order 
of  Progressive  Farmers"  was  one,  "Knights 
of  the  Plow,"  "Knights  of  the  Sickle," 
"Knights  of  the  Flail."  "Independent  Farm- 
ers" is  a  good  name.' 

"Then  there  came  a  letter  from  William 
Muir  to  Mr.  Kelley  on  October  7,  18(57*  say- 
ing, 'As  to  the  name  nothing  can  be  so 
beautiful,  simple,  expressive  or  appropriate 
as  "Sons  of  the  Soil."  In  place  of  "lodge" 
have  "garden,"  "grove,"  "arbor"  or  simple 
"home."  ' 

"October  15,  18(J7,  Brother  Kelley  wrote 
Brother  Anson  Bartlett,  'The  name  of  the 
order  is  yet  a  stumbling-block.  It  will  turn 
up  before  long.  Here  we  have  thought  ad- 
visable to  adopt  the  name  of  "temples"  for 
the  halls,  the  grand  head  to  be  known  as  the 
"National  Temple."  ' 

"November  1,  1867,  he  wrote  again,  'The 
name  of  "League  of  Husbandry"  has  been 
suggested  as  a  name  for  the  order.  If  any 
original  name  in  the  place  of  "league"  could 
be  substituted  it  would  be  better.  "Hus- 
bandry" comprises  the  work  nicely,  accord- 
ing to  Webster.' 

"November  4,  1867,  there  is  the  following 
to  Mr.  Bartlett  by  Brother  Kelley,  'How 
would  it  do  to  call  the  "lodges"  "granges?" 
For  instance,  "Blue  Fly  Grange  of  the 
League  of  Husbandry?"  "Grange"  and 
"husbandry"  being  used  according  to  Web- 
ster's Unabridged.'  To  which  Brother 
Bartlett  replied  November  6,  1867,  'How 
would  "Patrons  of  Industry"  be?  I  almost 
fancy  it  to  be  good.  I  believe  it  is  original 
at  any  rate.' 

"On  receipt  of  this  letter  Mr.  Kelley  sub- 
stituted the  word  'husbandry'  for  the  word 
'industry,'  and  at  a  meeting  called  by 
previous  notice  on  November  15,  1867,  at  4 
p.  m.,  and  at  the  office  of  William  Sanders, 
the  order  of  'Patrons  of  Husbandry,'  with 
its  vast  possibilities,  was  christened  and 
launched  upon  the  American  world." 


The  "Good-old-times"  Farmer 

The  American  of  the  Revolutionary  period 
was  an  extremely  poor  farmer.  Looking 
back  on  his  methods  and  his  work  it  is  hard 
to  say  which  were  the  most  crude,  his  im- 
plements or  his  ideas. 

He  used  a  wooden  plow ;  he  was  afraid  an 
iron  one  would  "poison  the  soil." 

He  had  not  yet  learned  that  glanders  was 
contagious,  and  would  work  and  stable 
healthy  stock  alongside  of  stock  affected  by 
it,  and  wondered  what  there  was  in  the  soil, 
air  or  climate  that  carried  them  off. 

He  didn't  understand  the  use  of  fertiliz- 
ers, and  instead  of  spreading  his  barn-yard 
manure  on  his  fields  he  let  it  accumulate 
around  his  barn  until  the  approaches  were 
impassable.  Then  he  dug  the  barn  out  and 
moved  it. 

Instead  of  rotating  crops  to  save  his  soil 
he  planted  according  to  the  phases  of  the 
moon. 

In  Virginia  the  belief  prevailed  that  it 
would  kill  cows  to  house  and  milk  them  in 
the  winter. 

Transportation  was  poor,  and  continued 
so  for  a  long  time.  The  roads  could  not 
have  been  worse.  Markets  were  scattered 
and  far  between. 

Each  farm  attempted  to  be  self-sustaining 
in  as  large  a  degree  as  possible.  What  the 
farmer  couldn't  grow  or  his  wife  couldn't 
make  they  went  without. 

Wasteful  methods  of  tillage  eventually 
exhausted  a  soil  originally  rich,  and  in  the 
reign  of  Andrew  Jackson  agriculture  had 
fallen  into  such  an  alarming  state  of  neglect 
and  inefficiency  that  the  government  had  to 
come  to  its  relief.— Ainslee's. 

— Those  who  are  really  happy  are  usually 
those  who  are  really  good.  The  bad,  wicked 
and  vile  can  never  feel  the  fullness  of  joy 
that  comes  to  gladden  the  heart  of  the  welL 
doer.  To  be  good  is  to  live  temperately, 
industriously  and  honestly,  and  to  be  always 
learning  something  new  and  useful.  All 
who  do  these  things  will  find  the  true  secret 
of  happiness.— Elmina. 


Home  at 
Little  Expense  [ 

Apply  Jap-a-lac  to  floors, 
furniture,  woodwork,  lamps, 
radiators,  or  any  article  of 
wood  or  metal  on  which  the 
finish  shows  signs  of  wear. 

The  result  will  be  a  smooth, 
brilliant.durable  finish  which 
will  make  the  article  practi- 
cally as  good  as  new. 

Any  one  can  apply  Jap-a-lac. 
Its  cost  is  trifling.  It  is  un- 
questionably the  best  article 
of  its  kind. 

Made  in  the  following 
colors:  Natural  or  Clear  (best 
for  natural  woods)  Cherry, 
Mahoganv,  Oak,  Malachite- 
Green,  Ox-Blood  Red, Walnut, 
Ivory,  Spruce,  Drab,  Yellow, 
Brilliant  and  Dead  Black. 

Sample  can  {%  pint, 
any  color),  by  mail, 
prepaid,  for  10  cents 

Mention  this  journal  and 
we  will  send  you,  free,  sam- 
ples of  finished  wood  and  val- 
uable booklet. 

The  i)  MDDEN  VARNISH  CO. 

Makers  of  Hkih-Grade 
Varnishes 
Dept.  F,        Cleveland,  Ohio 


Mica 

Crease 


lightens 
the 
load — ■ 
shortens 
the 
road. 


Makes  the  wagon  pull  easier, 
helps  the  team.    Saves  wear 
and  expense.  Sold 
everywhere. 


Coates 

Sheep 

Shearers 


Both  hand  and 
power. 

Wool  Saved 
Pays  the 
Shearing 
No  second  cuts 

Fully 
guaranteed. 

We  have  manufactured  clippers  for  over  25  years. 
Send  for  booklet  "  T." 
COATES  CLIPPER  MFG.  CO.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


THE  EUREKA  CORN=PLANTER 

ALWAYS  GIVES  THE  BEST  OF  SATISFACTION 


Send  for  descrigth 
circular. 


Plants  corn,  beans,  peas  and 
beet-seed,  and  drops  in  hills 
or  drills,  any  quantity,  dis- 
tance apart  or  depth  desired. 
Fertilizer  does  not  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  seed.    The  cut 
shows  our  No.  3,  a  great  favorite 
here  and  abroad.    Our  two-row 
planter  is  easy  draft  for  one  horse. 
EUREKA  MOWER  CO.,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 


Perfect  Butter 

—the  kind  which  brings  the  highest 
price  in  any  market  can  only  be  made 
_  from  perfect  milk.  All  bad  odors 
s  and  flavors  of  animal,  feed  ol 
s  stable  must  be  removed, 

THE  PERFECTION 

Milk  Cooler  and  Aerator 

will  do  it  quickly,  cheaply  and  perfectly'.  Made  in  varl- 
oussizes  from  1  to  200  cows  Send  for  prices  and  catalogue   of  Farm 

Mid  dairy  supplies.  L.  R.  Lewis,  Mfr.,  Boj19  ,  Cortland,  N.Y* 
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It  Costs  Less  Than  You  Think 

for  a  strong,  durable,  attractive  Wrought-Iron 
or  Wire  Fence  for  your  Lawn  or  Cemetery.  Qual- 
ity and  styles  unequaled.  Write  for  free  Cat- 
alogue F-215  S.  Senate  Ave. 

ENTERPRISE  FOUNDRY  &  FENCE  CO.,  Indianapolis,  lad. 


ORNAMENTAL  LAWN  FENCE 


Save  20  to  26  per  cent,  by 
buying  direct  from  manu- 
facturer. MADE  OF  STEEL. 

CHEAP  AS  WOOD 

Special  Prices  to  Churches, 
Cemeteries  and  Large  Parka* 

32page  Catalog-free. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
Box  414,      Winchester,  Ind. 
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50000  FARMERS 

Now  use  Duplex  Machines,  making  Fence 
Horse-high,  Bull-strong,  Fig  and  Chicken-tight  at 

ACTUAL  COST  OF  WIRE 

and  save  profit  fence  manufacturers  extort. 
Why  don't  you!  Machine  on  Trial.  Catalog  free 

Kitaelman  Bros.    D  24  Huncie,  ind. 


WE'LL  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 

and  send  4  Buggy  Wheels,  Steel  Tire  on,  -  $7.25 
With  Axles,  $9.85.    Rubber  Tire  Wheels,  15.00 

I  mfg.  wheels  %  to  4  in.  tread,  Top  Buggies,  $28.76 ; 
Harness.  $3.60 ;  Repair  Grade  "Wheels,  $5.60.  Write 
for  catalogue,  ordering  instructions.  Learn  how  to 
buy  vehicles  and  parts  direct.  Umbrella  Free  with 
W.       BOOB,  420  E.  7th  St.,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


PATENTS 


Send  sketch  for  free  opinion.  Fee 
dependent  on  success.  Estab.  1864. 
HILO  B.  STEVENS  &  CO.,  Attys. 
Div.B,llth&GSts.tWashington,D.C. 


SILOS 


all 


Round,  of  Any  Size,  and 

Machinery  Needed. 
HARDER  MFG.  CO.,  Coblesklll,  N.  Y 
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on't  forget  the  syrup-jug,  pa," 
called  Millie  to  her  father, 
hitching  up  his  team.  "We're 
going  to  have  that  candy-pulling 
to-night,  you  know,  and  all  the 
young  folks  will  he  over." 

"Third  time  it's  been  emptied 
inside  two  weeks.  I  should 
think  it  ought  to  be  sweetnin' 
enough  to  last  awhile,"  Hiram 
Plover  remarked  to  himself,  as 
he  cut  a  piece  of  surplus  rope  off 
a  dangling  end  of  the  clothes-line  and  put  it  in 
place  of  a  worn-out  strap  in  the  harness. 
Mr.  Plover  drove  off  without  the  jug.  Millie 
gasped  in  astonishment  at  this  unheard-of 
proceeding. 

"Did  you  ever!  Pa's  gone  off.  and  we 
haven't  got  any  syrup  for  to-night!" 

"Well,  I  declare!"  his  wife  remarked,  as  she 
lifted  the  sizzling,  fragrant,  crisp,  brown 
fried  cakes  from  the  kettle  of  hot  lard.  "Won- 
der what's  come  over  him?" 

"Don't  know,  I'm  sure,"  answered  Millie. 
"He's  been  awful  sober  all  the  morning." 

"Just  like  Uncle  Josiah  was,"  said  Cousin 
Ellen,  from  the  biggest  arm-chair  with  the 
feather-cushion.  "Guess  you'll  have  to  borry 
some  molasses  for  your  candy  to-night,  won't 
you,  Millie?" 

"S'pose  so,"  said  Millie,  as  she  stood  looking 
into  the  distance.  Her  plump  arms  were  so 
crossed  that  each  hand  covered  a  hole  in  the 
elbow  of  her  faded  brown  dress. 

"How  long's  Cousin  Ellen  been  here?"  sud- 
denly asked  Hiram  Plover  that  evening,  while 
the  young  folks  were  off  in  the  kitchen  pulling 
candy,  with  Cousin  Ellen  helping  them. 

"Why,  I  don't  know;  quite  a  spell  anyway," 
answered  his  wife. 

"  'Bout  six  months,  ain't  it?"  he  asked. 

"Guess  so.  Why,  what  you  got  agin  Cousin 
Ellen?" 

"Oh,  nothin'.  She's  good  company  enough 
if  one  hasn't  nothin'  to  do  but  sit  and  gabble 
and  gobble.  Give  anybody  the  best  feather- 
bed in  the  house,  the  best  chair,  the  best 
cqokin'  air  an  extra  fire  an'  they  ought  to  be 
good-natured  at  least.  That  boy  Jacky  of 
hern  eats  as  much  as  two  grown  persons." 

"Ain't  you  ashamed,"  said  his  wife. 

"Well,  mebbe  I  be,  an'  then  mebbe  I  ain't," 
be  replied. 

"Cousin  Ellen  ain't  got  no  home  in  partiek- 
ler,"  said  his  wife. 

"She  might  have  one,"  responded  her  hus- 
band. "She's  got  a  home  of  her  own.  an' 
could  get  along  if  she'd  a  mind  to.  We  won't 
have  any  home  of  our  own  if  we  don't  look 
out.  Want  to  live  'round  on  your  relations, 
huh?" 

"Don't  know  as  I  do;  what's  the  matter 
anyway,  pa?  I  never  heard  you  talk  so 
before." 

"Well,  I  was  thinkin'  mebbe  we'd  better 
try  an'  economize  awhile,  company  or  no  com- 
pany." 

"I  didn't  know  we'd  been  very  extravagant, 
pa.  We  ain't  had  many  clothes,  planners,  an' 
jewelry  an'  such  things." 

"That's  so.  There  ain't  no  paint  on  the 
house,  neither;  the  fence  needs  fixin'  up;  the 
barn  leaks,  an'  there's  that  interest  comin' 
due  the  first  of  May.  Crops  was  short  last 
year,  an'  its  goin'  to  be  mighty  hard  pullin'  to 
get  the  interest  to  pay  Fuller.  Fact  is,"  lower- 
ing his  voice,  "we've  had  so  many  relations 
'round  an'  so  much  company  we've  et  up 
everythin'  fast  as  it  come  In.  They've  got 
Into  the  way  of  comin'  two  an'  three  at  a 
time,  or  more,  an'  stayin'  quite  a  spell— have 
for  years  back.  Course  I  like  company  as 
well  as  yon  do.  I  like  to  see  the  young 
folks  enjoy  themselves,  but  it  'pears  like  it's 
been  kept  up  so  stiddy  that  we'll  have  to  do 
somethin'  or  get  left  in  the  hole.  There's 
Jim  and  Cynthy.  I  thought  mebbe  they'd  be 
housekeepin'  'fore  now.  Course  we  asked  'em 
to  stay  awhile,  an'  they're  welcome,  but  they 
don't  seem  to  say  nothin'  about  havln'  a 
home  of  their  own  yet,  an'  they've  been  mar- 
ried nigh  onto  a  year  now.  Jim's  a  real  nice 
pleasant  feller  and  a  good  hand  to  chore 
'round,  but  he  seems  to  have  kinder  settled 
down,  contented  like.  There's  little  lame 
Nell,  course  she  ain't  got  no  home  but  this, 
an'  I  Intend  she  shall  share  with  us  long's 
we've  got  a  crust  ourselves.  She's  as  good  a 
child  as  ever  breathed,  too.  Mattie,  don't 
think  I  grudge  what  your  father  an'  mother 
had  from  us  while  they  was  llvin',  an'  my 
father  an'  mother,  too.  It's  our  duty  to  look 
after  the  old  folks.  They  took  care  of  us 
when  we  was  little  an'  helpless." 

"That's  so,  pa,"  responded  Mrs.  Plover. 

"I  hain't  quite  forgot  the  verse,  neither, 'bout 
entertalnin'  'strangers  an'  angels  unawares.' 
Like  as  not  we've  entertained  a  few  of  them 
—that  Is,  angels,  I  mean,  though  it  ain't  de- 
veloped yet  about  that.'"  He  paused,  then 
continued,  "The  young  chickens  that  would 
have  laid  this  spring  is  mostly  et  up.  on 
'count  of  company,  an'  most  the  apples,  too. 
The  honey's  about  gone,  too.  I  see.  We  don't 
have  butter  an'  eggs  enough  to  get  our  gro- 
ceries with." 
"It  takes  lots  of  cream  for  so  many  of  us, 


pa,  so  there  ain't  much  left  for  butter;  an' 
the  way  the  butter  we  do  have  goes  off  is  a 
caution." 

"How'd  it  do  to  try  a  little  plainer  livin' 
for  a  while,  Mattie?"  mildly  suggested  Mr. 
riover,  watching  for  the  effect. 

"Think  my  cookin's  too  good,  pa?" 

"You  know,  Mattie,  I  think  you're  the  best 
cook  in  the  whole  country."  Then  he  further 
ventured.  "I  s'pose  chicken  pies,  chicken 
fried,  cakes  an'  pies  an'  such  things  take 
more  butter  an'  eggs  an'  cream  an'  sugar 
than  brown  bread,  pork  an'  beans,  corned 
beef,  codfish,  johnny-cake,  an'  such  like?" 

"Land,>  I  guess  they  do.  pa." 

Encouraged,  he  continued.  "We'd  be  just  as 
healthy  an'  it  wouldn't  cost  quite  so  much?" 

"Why,  certainly,  pa:  but  then  company  ex 
pects  better  livin'." 

"Our  company  ain't  much  better  than  we 
be,  air  they?" 

"I  guess  not,  pa." 

"Well,  now,  Mattie,  that  interest  ought  to 
lie  paid,  an'  I  don't  see  how  I  can  do  it  unless 
you  an'  the  rest  help." 

"I'm  willin'  to  do  what  I  can,  pa;  but  ain't 
there  nnythin'  to  turn  off?" 

"Why.  there  ain't  much  more  wheat  to  sell. 
We  must  save  some  for  seed,  an'  it  takes  a 
good  deal  for  our  fine  flour  the  year  'round, 
with  so  much  company  an'  all.  I  don't  know 
yet  whether  we  can  spare  any  more  potatoes. 
Course  there's  some  timber  we  can  get  out  if 
the  boys  would  take  hold  and  help  real  good. 

"There's  father's  washin'-machines  that  lias 
cost  quite  a  bit,  first  an'  last  for  lumber  an' 
zinc  an'  so  on.  Course  it  gives  him  employ- 
ment. Then  there  was  the  patent  he  got. 
That  cost  extra.  Course  he  ain't  made  noth- 
in' out  of  'em  yet.  We've  got  quite  a  number 
of  the  machines  in  various  stages  standin' 
round.  I  use  them  for  feed  an'  shelled 
corn  an'  one  thing  an'  another.  He'd  like  to 
make  up  a  lot  of  'em  by  machinery— it's 
rather  tedjus  makin'  "em  by  hand— but  I  ain't 
got  the  means  for  that  now.  I  don't  know 
but  it's  a  vallyble  idea,  but  it  takes  money  to 
work  it  out." 

"Them  that's  tried  his  machines  thinks 
they're  all  right,"  responded  his  wife. 

■  Tell  yon  what.  Mattie.  this  interest  busi- 
ness counts  up  like  thunder.  Here  we've  been 
payin'  out  interest-money  fifteen  years,  an' 
nothin'  paid  on  the  thousand  dollars  yet. 
We  owe  it  just  the  same  as  we  did  in  the  first 
place.  John  Hanberg  told  me  the  other  day 
he'd  been  payin"  interest-money  for  the.  last 
ten  years  on  fifteen  dollars  he  borrowed  of 
one  of  these  liere  chattel-loan  fellers.  He's 
paid  him  a  dollar  an'  a  half  a  month  right 
straight  along;  that  makes  eighteen  dollars 
a  year,  you  see.  More  money  than  he'd  bor- 
ried  in  the  first  place,  an'  in  ten  years,  he's 
figgered.  he's  paid  out  a  hundred  an'  eighty 
dollars  interest,  an'  still  owes  the  first  fifteen 
dollars." 

"Hiram  Plover,  you  don't  say  so!" 

"By  jingo,  it's  a  fact!  Told  me  so  himself: 
wouldn't  have  no  object  in  lyin'  that  I 
know  of!" 

"How  come  he  to  borry  the  money,  pa?" 

"Well,  he  had  a  doctor-bill  that  had  run 
along  fer  quite  a  spell,  an'  he  couldn't  seem  to 
spare  the  money  to  pay  ' the  doctor,  so  one 
day  he  borried  it  an'  give  a  chattel  mortgage 
on  his  furniture." 

"Sho,  that's  too  bad.  He'd  ought  to  pay 
it  up  and  put  an  end  to  that  interest  busi- 
ness," his  wife  responded. 

"Yes.  that's  so!  That's  a  fact!"  said  Mr. 
Plover. 

This  last  item  stuck  in  good  Mrs.  Plover's 
mind.  It  revolved  and  revolved  and  still 
stuck  there.  It  was  noticed  that  generous, 
whole-hearted  Mrs.  Plover,  with  not  a  stingy 
hair  in  her  head,  was  getting  saving.  How 
much  of  a  sacrifice  it  was  to  her  no  one  but 
herself  really  knew.  She  seemed  anxious  to 
make  and  sell  all  the  butter  possible.  She 
counted  the  eggs,  too,  and  was  careful  that 
things  should  not  be  wasted. 

"Is  there  any  use  of  our  keepin'  five  dogs, 
pa?"  she  asked  abruptly  one  day. 

"Not  that  I  know  of."  he  answered,  chuck- 
ling to  himself.  "We  need  one.  I  s'pose." 
He  afterward  heard  her  tell  Tom  and  Dick. 
"You'll  either  have  to  give  away  or  do  some- 
thin'  with  four  of  those  dogs.  It  takes  a  lot 
to  feed  'em,  an'  they're  no  earthly  good  ex- 
cept to  lie  around  an'  eat  an'  bark  at  folks 
that  don't  need  barkin'  at." 

"Guess  I'll  be  a  teacher,  ma,"  said  Millie 
one  night  after  school.  "Teacher  was  sick 
to-day,  and  she  had  me  hear  some  of  the 
classes,  and  she  said  I  did  first  rate." 

"Y'ou're  pretty  good  in  your  studies,  aren't 
you.  Millie?"  asked  her  mother. 

"She's  the  best  scholar  in  school,  ma,"  an- 
swered Tom. 

"That  makes  me  think  of  somethin'  I  heard 
over  to  the  Center  to-day,"  remarked  Mr. 
Plover. 

"What  is  it,  pa?"  asked  his  wife,  while  the 
others  looked  the  question. 

"Why,  I  heard  Mr.  Jenks  inquirin'  bout  a 
gill  to  work  at  his  house  fer  her  board  an' 
go  to  school.   He's  goin'  to  be  away  most  of 


the  time,  an'  his  wife  wants  some  one  to  stay 
with  her  nights  an'  help  'bout  the  work." 

""Did  he  get  any  one,  pa?"  asked  Millie 
quickly. 

"Guess  not,"  answered  her  father. 

"Did  you  say  anything  about  me,  pa?" 

"No,  didn't  know  as  you  would  want  to  do 
it:  but  mebbe  it  would  be  a  good  thing  fer 
you  if  you  didn't  have  to  work  too  hard.  If 
you  want  to  try  it,  of  course  it  will  be  just 
as  you  an'  your  mother  can  agree.  Mrs. 
Jenks  is  a  real  nice  housekeeper,  they  say.  an' 
you  can  likely  learn  somethin'  there  that'll 
be  useful  to  you." 

Millie  secured  the  place,  and  for  some  days 
Mrs.  Plover  busied  herself  in  getting  her 
things  in  readiness. 

Jim  soon  after  rented  a  farm  on  shares,  and 
he  and  Cynthy  moved  into  a  vacant  house  on 
the  place. 

Cousin  Ellen  seemed  to  be  getting  a  little 
restless,  and  finally  one  bright  day  she  re- 
marked, "I've  been  visitin'  quite  a  spell  now, 
and  I  b'lieve  I'll  go  to  housekeepin'  again." 

There  were  reasons  and  reasons  why  Cousin 
Ellen  had  gone  visiting.  For  one  thing,  the 
kitchen  stove  smoked,  and  it  wasn't  very 
pleasant  to  get  up  in  the  morning  and  cook 
mush  and  pancakes  on  a  smoky  stove.  She 
didn't  like  to  cook  very  well  anyway,  and  she 
and  Jacky  got  tired  of  eating  cold  pancakes 
and  coid  mush  the  rest  of  the  time.  Then 
she  was  tired  of  sweeping  and  washing  dishes 
and  making  beds.  She  always  bruised  her 
knuckles  and  hurt  her  fingers  every  time  she 
tried  to  do  anything.  The  window-curtains 
needed  doing  up.  and  the'  windows  needed 
cleaning,  and  she  was  tired  of  keeping  the 
shades  down  to  hide  them.  Then.  too.  the  out- 
side kitchen  door  stuck  in  places,  and  she 
til  ways  had  to  set  anything  down  before  she 
could  get  the  door  open.  Besides,  she  wanted 
a  change;  she  wanted  more  time  to  knit  lace, 
rest,  and  be  comfortable.  So  she  had  been' 
visiting  among  her  relations  for  over  five 
years.  Before  she  went  away  from  the  Plo- 
vers she  asked  her  cousin  Mattie  what  she 
would  do  with  a  stove  that  smoked  every  time 
there  was  a  fire  in  it. 

"Why."  she  replied,  "we  generally  clean 
ours  out  all  through — underneath  the  oven  an' 
reservoy,  an'  the  top  of  the  stove,  pipe,  chim- 
ney an'  all." 

'•Well.  I  b'lieve  I'll  try  it."  replied  Cousin 
Ellen,  "for  I  do  hate  to  have  a  stove  smoke 
like  sin  all  the  time  I'm  cookin'  anything." 


"We're  comin'  out  fine  this  year,  Mattie." 
said  Hiram  Plover  a  year  later.  "Our  all 
helpin'  counts,  I  tell  you.  Tom,  Dick  an'  I 
got  out  a  good  bit  of  timber  last  winter  for 
ties,  staves  an'  hoop-poles.  We've  had  more 
stuff  to  turn  out  than  usual,  too.  I've  got  the 
interest-money  all  ready  for  Fuller,  an'  we 
can  pay  a  good  slice  on  the  principal,  too. 
Millie's  teachin's  a  big  help.  Then  your  butter 
an'  eggs  an'  poultry  has  helped  a  big  lot.  The 
turkeys,  ducks  an'  geese  you  sold  brought 
a  good  bit." 

■Little  Nell  helped  lots,  pa,*  about  takin' 
rare  of  the  poultry,"  his  wife  answered,  turn- 
ing affectionately  toward  the  child. 

"Oh,  I  love  to  feed  them.  Auntie,"  said 
sweet-faced,  gentle-voiced  little  Nell.  "There 
isn't  much  else  you  will  let  me  do,"  she 
added,  apologetically. 

Hiram  Plover  continued,  "I  seen  Mr.  Jenks 
over  to  town  to-day,  an'  he  says  he's  goin'  to 
look  into  that  washin'-machine  business  of 
father's,  an'  if  it's  all  right  mebbe  lie  can 
arrange  things  to  go  in  with  him,  so  that  both 
of  them  can  make  somethin'  out  of  it.  You 
can't  guess  what  I  heard  to-day,  ma?" 
•What  is  it,  pa?" 

"Well,  I  heard  that  Jacob  Greeley  was 
sparkin'  Cousin  Ellen." 

"For  the  lan's  sake!  Who  is  he?" 
"Why.  don't  you  remember  that  tall,  slim 
feller,  limped  a  little — got  a  wooden  leg.  they 
say— one  eye  a  bit  cross-grained,  that  stopped 
here  to  dinner  with  Jim's  brother  one  day 
about  a  year  ago?" 

•  Ye-es:  b'lieve  I  do." 

•Well,  he's  the  one.  Been  a  widower  the 
last  six  months.  They  say  he  likes  to  cook 
an'  potter  'round  the  house  awful  well. 
Course  he  ain't  much  else  to  do  but  to  draw 
a  pension,  an'  he  likes  Cousin  Ellen  'count  of 
her  sociability,  they  say." 

"I  declare  to  goodness!  Well,  they  both 
ought  to  be  suited,  then." 


Jean  Valjean  and  the  Bishop 

(Jean  Valjean,  the  released  galley-slave, 
hideous  and  desperate,  appears  at  the  door  of 
Monseigueur  Welcome,  the  bishop,  begging 
for  food.) 

•Madame  Maglolre,"  said  the  bishop,  "you 
will  lay  another  knife  and  fork." 

The  man  advanced  three  paces.  "Wait  a 
minute!  .  .  .  Did  you  not  hear  me  say  that 
I  was  a  galley-slave,  a  convict?" 

"Madame  Magloire,"  said  the  bishop,  "you 
will  put  clean  sheets  on  the  bed  in  the  alcove. 
.  .  .  Sit  down  and  warm  yourself,  sir.  We 
shall  sup  directly,  and  your  bed  will  be  got 
ready  while  we  are  supping." 

Madame  Magloire  came  in  bringing  a  silver 
spoon  and  fork,  which  she  placed  upon  the 
table. 

•  "Madame  Magloire,"  said  the  bishop,  "lay 
them  as  near  as  yon  can  to  the  fire:"  and 
turning  to  his  guest,  he  said,  "The  night 
breeze  is  sharp  on  the  Alps,  and  you  must  be 
cold,  sir." 


After  bidding  his  sister  good-night  Monselg- 

neur  Welcome  tool;  up  one  of  the  silver 
candlesticks,  banded  the  other  to  his  guest, 
and  said.  "I  will  lead  you  to  your  room, 
sir." 

The  man  followed  him.  In  order  to  reach 
the  oratory  where  the  alcove  was  it  was 
necessary  to  pass  through  the  bishop's  bed* 
room.  At  the  moment  when  he  went  through 
this  room  Madame  Magloire  was  putting 
tlie  plate  in  the  cupboard  over  the  "bedh:  ail. 

**»»***»» 

Next  morning  at  sunrise  Monseigueur  W<  '• 
come  was  walking  about  the  garden,  when 
Madame  Magloire  came  running  toward  him 
in  a  state  of  great  alarm.  .  .  .  "Monseig- 
neur,  the  man  has  gone!  The  plate  is 
stolen!" 

The  bishop  remained  silent  for  a  minute, 
then  raised  his  earnest  eyes,  and  said,  gently, 
to  Madame  Magloire.  "By  the  way,  was  that 
plate  ours?  ...  I  had  wrongfully  held 
back  this  silver,  which  belonged  to  the  poor. 
Who  was  this  person?  Evidently  a  poor  man." 

A  few  minutes  later  he  was  breakfasting  at. 
the  same  table  at  which  Jean  Valjean  sat  on 

the   previous   evening  There   was  a 

knock  at  the  door,  and  a  strange  and  violent 
group  appeared  on  the  threshold.  Three  men 
were  holding  a  fourth  by  the  collar.  The 
three  were  gendarmes,  the  fourth  was  Jean 
Valjean. 

Monseigneur  Welcome  advanced  as  rapidly 
as  his  great  age  permitted. 

"Ah!  there  you  are."  he  said,  looking  at 
Jean  Valjean.  "I  am  glad  to  see  you.  Why, 
I  gave  you  the  candlesticks,  too,  which  are 
also  of  silver,  and  will  fetch  you  two  hundred 
francs.  Why  did  you  not  take  them  away 
with  the  plate?" 

'Monseigneur."  the  corporal  said,  "what 
the  man  told  us  was  true,  then?  In  that 
case  we  can  let  him  go?" 

"Of  course,"  the  bishop  answered.  .  .  . 
"My  friend."  he  continued,  "before  you  go, 
take  your  candlesticks."  He  went  to  the 
mantelpiece,  fetched  the  two  candlesticks  and 
handed  them  to  Jean  Valjean.  .  .  .  Then, 
turning  to  the  gendarmes,  he  said.  "Gentle- 
men, you  can  retire." 

They  did  so.  Jean  Valjean  looked  as  if  he 
were  on  the  point  of  fainting:  the  bishop 
walked  up  to  him,  and  said,  in  a  lotid  voic  e. 
"Never  forget  that  you  have  promised . lite  to 
employ  this  money  in  becoming  an  honest 
man."— From  Les  Miserables. 


Bad  Roads  Did  It 

BY  HARRY  ELLARD 

A  farmer  old,  so  we  have  been  told,  ij 

With  a  team  of  horses  strong,  V,i 
Drove  down  the  road  with  a  heavy  load  \[ 

While  singing  a  merry  song. 
But  his  mirth  in  song  was  not  very  long, 

For  his  horses  gave  a  leap; 
As  he  ran  amuck,  in  the  mud  he  stuck. 

Clear  up  to  his  axles  deep. 

Bad  roads  did  it. 

And  a  wheelman  gay  went  out  one  flay 

For  a  joyful,  merry  spin : 
Witli  the  weather  bright  li is  heart  felt  light 

As  he  left  the  country  inn. 
But  he  went  not  far,  when  he  felt  a  jar. 

Which  started  his  troubles  and  cares: 
He  was  laid  np  ill,  and  the  doctor's  bill 

Came  in  with  the  one  for  repairs. 

Bad  roads  did  it. 

In  an  automobile,  of  wood  and  steel, 

A  millionaire  prim  and  neat 
Went  out  for  a  ride  by  the  river's  side 

In  a  style  that  was  hard  to  beat. 
But  alas!  he  found  that  the  broken  ground 

And  the  ruts  and  the  holes  so  great 
Had  smashed  a  wheel  of  his  automobile: 

What  he  said  we  cannot  relate. 

Bad  roads  did  it. 

But  we're  glad  to  say  there  shines  a  ray 
Of  hope  that  will  right  this  wrong: 

When  in  every  state  they  will  legislate 
To  help  the  good  roads  along. 

So  the  man  with  his  wheel  or  automobile 
Will  never  again  get  the  blues. 

And  the  farmer  with  smiles  will  travel  for 
miles 

On  a  road  that  is  fit  to  use.. 

Good  roads  will  do  it. 


Birds  in  their  Old  Nesting-places 

Thai  birds  do  return  to  old  spots  Is  ap- 
parent in  I  he  case  of  a  pair  of  robins  which 
have  nested  in  our  yard  for  three  or  four 
consecutive  years.  The  female  is  extremely 
pugnacious,  fluttering  into  one's  very  face, 
scolding  vehemently  if  we  chance  near  her 
nesting-place.  The  male  makes  almost  as 
many  threats,  but  he  always  takes  a  perch  on 
a  tree  near  by  just  out  of  reach— and,  I  may 
add,  out  of  danger.  At  first  he  assumes  a 
most  threatening  air.  But  when  this  falls  he 
confesses  that  his  maximum  is  reached.  Not 
so  with  his  mate,  who  descends  to  the  lower 
limbs,  bristling  like  a  mad  hen.  And  in  one 
or  two  instances  she  has  even  flown  against 
the  bonnet  of  the  offender.  The  demonstra- 
tions of  this  pair  are  so  pronounced  as  to  be 
readily  recognized  from  year  to  year.  They 
always  build  in  a  Norway  spruce,  of  which 
there  are  several  side  by  side.  But  uever 
have  they  twice  chosen  the  same  tree.— Bessie 
L.  Putnam,  In  Meehans'  Monthly. 
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The  Cultivation  of  Rice  in  Japan 

[CONTINUED  FROM  1'AGE  1] 

are  really  made  to  prevent  injury  by  the  sun, 
but  are  also  useful  during  the  rains. 

If  the  rainfall  fails,  as  it  sometimes  does, 
then  the  heavy  work  is  greatly  increased,  for 
frequently  the  fields  are  watered  by  hand.  A 
water-wheel  is  a  common  means  of  irrigating 
the  fields  from  a  flowing  stream  or  .  canal. 
The  wheel  is  operated  by  treading  it.  A 
heavy  pole  is  thrust  deep  into  the  ground, 
and  a  man  destitute  of  clothing  save  a  loin- 
cloth mounts  the  wheel,  and  banging  to  the 
pole  with  an  iron  grip  his  feet  fly  from  spoke 
to  spoke  with  such  rapidity  that  electricity 
seems  an  unnecessary  force.  This  throws  the 
water  into  furrows,  and  it  quickly  floods  the 
bed.  Finding  a  small  outlet,  it  slowly  courses 
from  one  section  of  the  field  to  the  other, 
but  constant  treading  is  necessary  in  order  to 
keep  up  the  supply.  It  is  doubtful  if  the 
genius  of  man  has  ever  devised  so  many 
modes  of  irrigation  as  are  found  in  Japan. 
This  is  doubtless  due  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
vast  interests  at  stake  in  the  failure  of  a 
rice  crop.  It  is  a  question  whether  the  peo- 
ple could  ever  be  induced  to  change  their 
system  as  it  has  obtained  for  several  thousand 
years  even  if  they  knew  modern  methods 
greatly  decreased  toil. 

The  rice-plant  forms  a  single  blossoming 
ear,  containing  from  thirty  to  sixty  grains, 
and  when  developed  to  the  fullest  frequently 
a  hundred  grains  are  found.  In  a  good  sea- 
son the  yield  is  forty  bushels  to  the  acre,  but 
much  depends  on  the  rains.  There  are  about 
two  hundred  species  of  the  grain,  some  of 
which  ripen  early  and  some  late. 


In  killing  tigers  that  is  very  one-sided  for 
the  hunter.  So  powerful  that  he  can  break  the 
back  of  an  ox  with  his  paw,  and  carry  the 
carcass  away  without  its  touching  the  ground, 
relentless  besides,  the  sportsman  who  has  a 
desire  to  enjoy  civilization  again  does  not 
even  take  the  chance  of  remaining  on  earth 
with  a  tiger.   He  gets  up  a  tree. 

"  'You  have,'  explained  Mr.  Hutchinson, 
'What's  called  a  machand.  This  is  a  little  hut 
built  in  a  thick  tree.  This  after  you've  found 
villagers  who  have  been  bothered  with  a 
tiger  and  know  about  where  he's  to  be  found. 
Under  the  tree  you  tie  a  bullock  at  nightfall, 
and  then  get  up  in  the  machand  and  wait, 
it  is  pitch-dark,  and  you  can  see  nothing  but 
the  little  white  phosphorus  sight  on  the  end 
of  your  rifle,  which  you  keep  directed  toward 
the  bullock.  The  first  sound  from  the  tiger 
is  a  deep,  low  moan,  like  the  rumbling  of  fall- 
ing earth,  and  as  he  gets  near  to  the  strug- 
gling bullock  he  is  caterwauling  like  a 
gigantic  tom-cat.  With  a  spring  the  brute 
lands  on  the  bellowing  ox;  his  eyes  gleam  in 
the  darkness,  and  his  jaws,  come  together 
witli  a  crunch.  That's  the  time  to  pour  lead 
into  him.' 

"This,  though  safe,  is  of  course  exciting 
enough,  the  moments  of  vigil  being  passed  in 
tense  expectancy  and  affording  one  the  same 
exhilaration  derived  from  following  a  spoor  in 
the  jungle  when  the  hunter  cannot  know  at 
what  instant  he  may  come  upon  game.  But 
the  other  method  of  securing  tigers  is  consid- 
erably more  interesting.  When  the  English 
officers  in  India  hunger  for  real  venturesome 
sport  they  invade  the  jungle  with  elephants 
and  horses,  trusting  to  kill  the  creature  be- 
fore it  closes  in. 


something  with  which  to  buy  food,  he  has  a 
right  to  call  me  selfish.  If  lie  comes  to  me 
and  says  that  he  has  thrown  up  his  job,  and 
for  that  reason  asks  me  to  throw  up  mine, 
that  is  a  different  matter  altogether,  and  lie 
has  no  right  to  criticize  me  if  I  refuse  such 
an  absurd  request. 

"We  are  under  contract  with  a  great  many 
railroads.  So  long  as  these  roads  keep  the 
terms  of  their  contract  with  us  we  must 
abide  by  our  side  of  the  agreement,  and 
it  would  be  a  travesty  on  honesty  if  we  were 
to  violate  this  contract  and  stop  work  be- 
cause some  other  body  of  men  could  not  get 
along  with  their  employers. 

"Honesty  and  character  must  be  the  basis 
on  which  success  is  built.  The  relation  be- 
tween employer  and  employed  must  be  on  a 
basis  of  mutual  confidence.  Our  pride  is 
that  we  keep  our  contracts  once  made,  and 
we  are  then  worthy  of  this  confidence.  If 
we  violated  these  contracts  at  the  first  call 
from  other  organizations  we  would  have  no 
reason  to  expect  our  employers  to  keep  their 
side  of  the  same  contracts."— Prank  Leslie's 
Popular  Monthly. 

American  Sculpture  to  the  Front 

Facing  the  Palace  of  Commerce  at  the 
Charleston  Exposition  is  the  Aztec  Group, 
designed  by  Mr.  Louis  A.  Gudebrod,  of  New 
York  City,  who  is  director  of  sculpture  for 
the  Exposition.  In  accordance  with  the  semi- 
tropical  effect  of  grounds  and  buildings  he 
has  chosen  his  subject  from  the  Children  of 
the  Sun,  the  most  advanced  and  wonderful 
people  discovered  in  America.  The  piece  con- 
sists of  two  statues,  the  great  Inca,  Atahu- 


The  process  of  threshing  is  very  like  that 
applied  to  other  grains.  The  stalks  are 
dragged  through  the  bamboo  teeth  of  a  long 
comb  about  two  feet  in  length  set  up  against 
a  prop  by  placing  the  handle  in  the  ground. 
The  grains  are  often  separated  from  the 
straw  by  beating  them  against  a  tub  or  by 
putting  them  into  a  stamping-tub  and  tread- 
ing upon  a  beam,  which  beats  the  grain  out. 
The  cleaning  is  not  done  on  a  threshing-floor, 
but  the  mixture  is  held  at  arm's-length  and 
poured  from  a  large  scoop  to  the  ground. 
This  is  done  in  a  windy  place,  the  breeze 
catehing  the  chaff  and  carrying  it  away,  and 
the  grain  falling  to  the  mat. 

A  very  crude  arrangement,  made  entirely  of 
wood,  constructed  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
separate  the  rice  from  the  chaff,  seems  to  do 
the  work  successfully,  but  few  indeed  are  the 
farmers  who  possess  one  or  who  probably 
know  of  such  a  contrivance. 

For  all  the  bard  work  of  the  summer  the 
farmer  will  probably  realize  enough  to  get 
his  winter  bedding  and  clothes  out  of  pawn, 
and  by  strict  economy  manage  to  carry  his 
family  through  a  cold,  cheerless  season.  His 
felly  hope  is  that  springtime  will  bring 
warmer  days  even  if  with  heavier  work. 

Taxes  are  usually  paid  in  rice.  At  one 
time  the  taxes  were  so  heavy  that  the  gov- 
ernment, became  the  great  rice  merchant  of 
Japan,  selling  the  surplus  in  the  markets  of 
the  islands  after  retaining  the  army  and 
navy  supply,  which  was  an  astonishing 
amount. 
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Tiger-hunting 

"The  Bengal  tiger  is  more  cruel  and  astute 
than  the  African  lion,  though  he,  too,  may  be 
scared  off.  When  he  attacks  a  man.  however, 
he  makes  short  work  of  him,  and  conse- 
quently big-game  hunters  employ  a  method 


JAPANESE  WOMEN  THRESHING  RICE 

"At  the  English  .clubs  in  Bombay  and  Cal- 
cutta you  may  be  entertained  unlimitedly 
with  accounts  of  such  expeditions,  but  the 
most  singular  one  I  know  is  that  of  a  smart 
young  officer,  who  won  his  life  quite  honestly 
from  a  tiger  after  being  pulled  from  an  el- 
ephant and  almost  slain.  This  tiger  started  up 
from  his  lair  at  the  approach  of  the  line  of 
elephants,  and  did  not  wait  for  attack,  but 
selecting  the  nearest  sprang  fiercely  to  his 
back.  A  dozen  shots  were  fired  at  the  tiger 
while  in  midair,  and  several  struck  home, 
but  he  landed,  nevertheless,  blood-flecked  and 
savage.  Seizing  the  officer  about  the  waist 
he  dropped  to  the  earth  and  started  for  the 
jungle.  Afraid  of  killing  their  comrade,  the 
others  did  not  dare  shoot,  and  with  sorrow  in 
their  hearts  began  to  follow  the  bloody  trail. 
What  was  their  astonishment  half  an  hour 
later  to  come  upon  the  tiger  lying  dead.  The 
officer  was  sitting  by  groggy  but  conscious, 
holding  onto  his  empty  revolver.  Though 
terror-stricken,  he  had  presence  of  mind 
enough  while  traveling  along  with  the  tiger  to 
slip  the  pistol  from  its  holster  and  put  two 
shots  in  the  animal's  brain.  Death  was  in- 
stantaneous."—Allen  Sangree,  in  Ainslee's. 


Chief  Arthur's  Defense 

"We  attend  strictly  to  our  own  business," 
the  Chief  says.  "We  have  never  in  any 
strike  asked  aid  of  any  one  or  anybody. 
We  have  never  asked  for  a  dollar,  and  we 
have  never  asked  another  railroad  man  to 
quit  his  job  to  help  us  win  our  fights.  In 
one  strike  we  did  tell  our  firemen  that  if 
they  refused  the  engines  that  our  men  had 
given  up  we  would  pay  them  the  same  money 
that  we  were  paying  to  our  own  men. 

"They  say  we  are.  selfish.  If  a  man 
comes  to  me  hungry,  and  I  refuse,  to  give 


alpa,  a  commanding  yet  suppliant  figure, 
erect  in  worship,  face  and  hands  uplifted 
and  facing  the  glorious  western  sun,  forming 
an  imposing  background  for  the  kneeling 
figure,  which  suggests  a  feeling  of  deep, 
reverential  worship  of  a  deity.  This  group 
represents  an  incident  at  the  meeting  of 
Atahualpa  and  Pizarro.  When  urged  by  a 
friar  to  abjure  the  errors  of  his  faith  and 
acknowledge  himself  the  vassal  of  the  Span- 
ish King,  the  Inca,  sedate  and  dignified, 
arose  and  replied  that  he  would  not  yield 
obedience  to  any  man,  adding,  "As  for  my 
faith,  I  will  not  change  it.  Your  own  God, 
as' you  say,  was  put  to  death  by  the  very  men 
whom  he  created.  But  mine,"  lifting  his 
arms  toward  the  setting  sun,  then  just  sink- 
ing beyond  the  towering  peaks,  "my  God  still 
lives  in  the  heavens  and  looks  down  on  his 
children."— Frank  Leslie's  Popular  Monthly. 


And  thou,  too,  whosoe'er  thou  art, 
That  readest'this  brief  psalm, 

As  one  by  one  thy  hopes  depart, 
Be  resolute  and  calm. 

Oh  fear  not  in  a  world  like  this, 
And  thou  shalt  know,  ere  long, 

Know  how  sublime  a  thing  it  is 
To  suffer  and  be  strong. 

—Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow. 


What  the  poet  writes, 
He  writes.    Mankind  accepts  it  if  it  suits, 
And  that's  success:  if  not,  the  poem's  passed 
From  hand  to  "hand,  and  yet  from  hand  to 
hand. 

Until  the  unborn  snatch  it,  crying  out 
In  pity  on  their  fathers'  being  so  dull, 
And  that's  success,  too. 

—Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning. 


Bright's  Disease  and 
Diabetes  Cured 


Under  the  Auspices  of  the  Cincinnati 
Evening  Post  Five  Test  Cases  Were 
Selected  and  Treated  Publicly  - 
by  Dr.  Irvine  K.  Mott 
Free  of  Charge 


University  Chemist  Acting  as  Referee 


Irvine  K.  Mott,  M.D.,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  well 
and  favorably  known  in  that  city  as  a  learned 
physician— a  graduate  of  the  Cincinnati  Pulte 
Medical  College,  and  of  the  London  (Eng.)  Hos- 
pitals,  has  discovered  a 
remedy  to  successfully  treat 
Bright's  Disease,  Diabetes, 
and  other  kidney  troubles, 
either  in  their  first,  interme- 
diate or  last  stages.  Dr. 
Mott  says:  "My  method 
arrests  the  disease,  even 
though  it  has  destroyed 
most  of  the  kidneys,  and 
preserves  intact  that  por- 
tion not  yet  destroyed.  The 
medicines  I  use  neutralize  the  poisons  that  form  a 
toxine  that  destroy  the  cells  in  the  tubes  in  the 
kidneys." 

The  Evening  Post,  one  of  the  leading  daily 
papers  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  hearing  of  Dr.  Mott's 
success,  asked  if  he  would  be  willing  to  give  a 
public  test  to  demonstrate  his  faith  in  his  treat- 
ment and  prove  its  merits  by  treating  five  persons 
suffering  from  Bright's  Disease  and  Diabetes,  free 
of  charge,  the  Post  to  select  the  cases,  and  exam- 
inations to  be  made  in  the  medical  department 
of  one  of  the  most  prominent  universities  in  the 
United  States. 

Dr.  Mott  accepted  the  conditions,  and  twelve 
persons  were  selected.  After  a  most  critical 
chemical  analysis  and  microscopic  examination 
had  been  made  in  the  university  laboratory  five 
out  of  the  twelve  were  decided  upon,  the  Professor 
making  the  examination  remarking,  "  I  should 
say  they  are  all  fatal  cases."  These  cases  were 
placed  under  Dr.  Mott's  care  and  reports  pub- 
lished each  week  in  the  Post.  In  three  months 
all  were  discharged  by  Dr.  Mott  as  cured,  the 
final  examination  being  made  at  the  university. 
The  persons  treated  regained  their  normal  weight, 
strength  and  appetite,  and  were  able  to  resume 
their  usual  work. 

Any  one  desiring  to  read  the  details  of  this  pub- 
lic test  can  obtain  copies  of  the  paper  by  writing 
to  Dr.  Mott  for  them. 

This  public  demonstration  gave  Dr.  Mott  an 
international  reputation  that  has  brought  him 
into  correspondence  with  people  all  over  the 
world,  and  se.veral  noted  Europeans  are  num- 
bered among  those  who  have  taken  his  treatment 
and  been  cured,  as  treatment  can  be  admth'istered 
effectively  by  mail. 

The  Doctor  will  correspond  with  those  who  are 
suffering  with  Bright's  Disease,  Diabetes  or  any 
kidney  trouble  whatever,  and  will  be  pleased  to 
give  his  expert  opinion  free  to  those  who  will  send 
him  a  description  of  their  symptoms.  An  essay 
which  the  Doctor  has  prepared  about  kidney 
troubles  and  describing  his  new  method  of  treat- 
ment will  also  be  mailed  by  him.  Correspon- 
dence for  this  purpose  should  be  addressed  to 
IRVINE  K.  MOTT,  M.D.,  117  Mitchell  Building, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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BALL-BEARING 
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I  (equal  of  nay  $40  to  $65  Machine.)  [ 
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Iciency  with  beautiful  appearance.  Fineatfi 
land  most  complete  attachments.  BALL  / 
I  BEARING,  hence  easy  runnlne ,  D( 
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Writefor  Free  Catalog  showing  all  styles  and  samples  of  work.  | 
Arlington  guaranteed  machines  from  {11.95  up. 
Our  Automatic  Cabinet  at  $17.76  is   a  wonder. 
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PRICES  REDUCED  T»T*%°. 

$4.00  Vapor  Bath  Cabinet  each 
$5.00  Quaker"  "  3.50each 
$10.00  "  "  "  O.lOeach 
.00  Face  &  Head  Steam.  Attch.  65c 
Quality  beBt.  Guaranteed.  $2.  Book 
Free  with  all  "Quakers." 
Write  for  our  Wew  Cata- 
logue, special  6n-Day  offer. 
Don't  miss  it.  Tour  last 
chance.  New  plan,  new 
prices  to  agents,  sales- 
 men,  managers.  Wonder- 
ful sellers.  Hustlers  getting  rich.  Plenty  territory. 
World  Sl'Pe  Co.,    97  World  Bide.,  Cincinnati.  O. 


PERFECTION  DYE 

Turkey  Red  on  cotton  makes  a  Brill- 
iant color  FAST  to  Light,  Air,  Soap 
nnd  Acids  that  is  unequalled  for 
Carpet  Bags.  "  PERFECTION  " 
DYES  are  Simple,  Sure— no  spots 
or  streaks  — and  are  Double  the 
Strength  of  other  kinds.  .A  large 
package,  any  color,  by  mail,  10  cents ;  3  for  25  cents, 
or  6  for  40  cents.  New  catalogue  of  70  popular 
colors  and  shade  cards  FREE.  Agents  wanted 
W.  CUSHING  &  CO.,  Dept.  Vf,  Foxcroft,  Me. 
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SAVE  YOUR  EYES!  by  using  tha 
"ECLIPSE"  Adjustable  Lamp-Shade.  Beau- 
tifully made  of  silver-finished  aluminum.  It 
is  simple,  durable,  non-corrosive,  non-com- 
bustible.   Hangs  on  any  chimney.   All  users 
are  delighted.  Price  2fie.,by  mail  30c.  Agents  ■ 
i  wanted  everywhere,  ladies  or  gentlemen. .. 
W.  P.  SUPPLY  CO.,  BINGHA31TON,  N.  Y." 
N.  B. — Sample  and  terms  to  Agents  25c.   '  , 


$1,000.00  In  Prizes 

A  contest  for  raising  corn  and  beans  and 
growing  roses.  See  Page  23  of  this  issue 
of  the  Farm  and  Fireside  for  full  particulars. 

A  WEEK  Straight  salary  and  ex- 
penses to  men  with  rig  to  introduce 
our  Poultry  Mixture  in  country;  year's  con- 
tract; weekly  pay.  Address,  with  stamp, 
Monarch  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  1U60 Springfield,  Iu. 

^'^Se11  Thompson's  Eye  Water 
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CLOTHES  FOR  BOYS 


BY  GERTRUDE  K.  LAMBERT 


1§  ! 


How  often  one  hears  the  remark,  "Oh, 
dear,  if  my  little  boys  were  only 
little  girls  I  eould  dress  them  so 
prettily,"  or  something  to  that 
effect.  It  is  a  sentiment,  how- 
ever, with  which  I  have  little 
sympathy,  for  in  my  opinion  lit- 
tle hoys  may  be  dressed  quite  as 
"prettily"  as  little  girls,  and  at 
much  less  trouble  and  expense. 
To  begin  with,  just  because  boys  are  "only 
boys"  don't  think  or  feel,  and  above  all 
don't  say  "anything  will  do"  or  "it  don't 
make  much  difference."  It  does  make,  a 
difference,  just  as  much  difference  as  with 
girls,  whether  your  boys  are  neatly  and 
becomingly  dressed  or  not;  at  least  I  have 
failed  to  meet  a  boy,  little  or  big,  who  did 
not  appreciate  suitable  and  modish  dress 
quite  as  much  as  did  his  girl  companions, 
aid  to  have  quite  as  clear  and  independent 
i  .►-us  on  the  subject.  The  truly  tactful 
mother  will  begin  early  to  consult  her  boys' 
taste  in  regard  to  his  clothes— subject,  of 
course,  to  her  judgment.  A  very  small  boy 
indeed  will  observe  the  difference  between 
boys'  and  girls'  dress,  and  take  great  pride 
and  satisfaction  in  boyish  effects  in  his  own 
clothes,  and  a  little  later  will  bitterly  resent 
anything  approaching  "sissy  fixings"  in 
the  way  of  personal  adornment.  It  is  only 
right  to  respect  this  feeling, even  by  making 
the  little  short  dresses  in  distinctive];,  boyish 
fashion.  This  is  easily  done  by  omitting 
"frills,"  and  trimming  plainly  with  braid  or 
stitching,  and  adding  deep  sailor-collars  and 
cuffs  instead  of  lace  and  ribbons,  such  as 
delight  the  hearts  of  little  girls. 

A  favorite  style  with  my  small  boys  was  a 
little  dress  made  in  one  piece,  with  a  wide, 
double  box-plait  below  the  short  yoke  in  the 
back,  and  three  single  box-plaits  from  the 
neck  in  front,  finished  with  a  sailor-collar, 
wide  cuffs  and  belt,  and  fastening  under 
the  middle  plait  in  front  to  the  belt,  which 
was  fastened  with  a  buckle,  or  imitation. 
The  plaits  should  be  caught  down  at  the  belt 
and  hang  loose  below. 

Another  style  was  a  circular  skirt,  with 
the  belt  finished  with  buttonholes.  Thiswas   twenty  ever  learned  a  trade,  and  ten  out  of 


There  are  times  when  any  of  us  are  likely 
to  have  things  on  our  minds  that  we  are 
puzzled  or  worried  about.  This  naturally 
makes  us  absent-minded.  But  if  we  eould 
have  will  enough  to  banish  such  troublesome 
thoughts,  and  pay  strict  attention  to  those 
who  are  talking  to  us,  our  problems  would 
be  more  easily  solved  when  we  go  back  to 
them,  our  minds  having  had  a  change.  Not 
only  this,  but  we  would  not  make  ourselves 
so  disagreeable  to  our  friends.  It  is  very 
hard  to  talk  to  a  person  when  every  nerve 
has  to  be  strained  in  order  to  hold  his 
attention. 

People  who  get  into  this  habit  are  shutting 
themselves  out  of  much  pleasure.  You  ask 
one  of  them  if  he  heard  what  some  one  said 
on  a  certain  subject.  Why,  no,  he  hadn't 
heard  anything  about  it,  and  he  wears  a 
look  of  injured  innocence.  You  know  that 
the  reason  he  did  not  hear  was  because  he 
had  shut  himself  up  with  his  own  thoughts. 

I  know  a  woman  past  middle  life  who  has 
not  a  trace  of  this  habit.  She  has  had  only 
the  slightest  of  educational  advantages,  and 
yet  she  is  more  than  ordinarily  intelligent. 
I  believe  it  is  because  she  always  pays  strict 
attention  to  what  is  said  to  her  that  this  is 
so.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  talk  to  her.  No 
matter  what  you  say,  she  is  alive  to  every 
word  of  it,  and  shows  an  intelligent  interest. 
There  is  no  strain  to  hold  her  attention,  and 
when  you  get  through  she  will  make  some 
remark  that  shows  her  comprehension  of  all 
she  has  heard.  She  is  intensely  interested 
in  people  and  their  experiences.  TTow  much 
more  she  gets  out  of  life  than  if  she  went 
through  it  in  a  half-dazed  condition  because 
of  thinking  always  of  her  own  affairs. 

Susan  Brown  Roisbins. 


Counting  the  Cost 

About  the  year  l72o  Max  Jukes  was  born. 
He  belonged  to  the  criminal  class,  was  a 
hard  drinker,  and  married  a  drunken  and 
dissolute  woman.  Of  twelve  hundred  de- 
scendants every  one  has  proved  a  criminal, 
a  pauper  or  has  become  insane.  Only 


buttoned  to  a  light  shirt  waist,  such  as 
was  afterward  worn  with  the  first  trousers. 
Over  this  was  worn  a  short  bolero. 

After  these  comes  the  little  knee-pants, 
worn  with  shirt  waist  or  blouse,  with  a 
reefer  for  cold  weather.  If  the  small  man 
begs  for  "long  pants  like  papa's,"  procure  a 
pattern  of  the  "brownie"  overalls  and 
make  him  a  pair.  Teach  him  to  slip  them 
off  and  hang  them  in  their  place  before  ap- 
pearing in  the  parlor  after  work-hours. 

I  do  not  enter  into  details  in  describing 
the  different  suits  for  the  reason  that  most 
of  our  home  papers  contain  a  pattern  depai  t- 
ment  where  the  latest  styles  in  dress  for  the 
whole  family  are  pictured,  and  patterns 
offered  for  sale  at  a  merely  nominal  price- 
ten  cents  each  as  a  rule.  By  consulting  a 
late  paper  ideas  for  making  the  small  boys' 
clothes  may  be  gained  and  reliable  patterns 
easily  secured  to  insure  against  failure  in 
trying  to  develop  the  ideas. 

Allow  ine  to  say,  furthermore,  that  after 
dressing  your  boys  as  "prettily"  as  though 
they  were  girls,  why  not  use  the  same  lov- 
ing, tender  care  in  teaching  them  dainty, 
gentle  ways,  scrupulous  cleanliness,  purity 
of  person,  heart  and  mind?  There  is  very 
much  said  and  written  these  days  about 
giving  our  girls  an  equal  chance  with  their 
brothers;  but  not  until  our  boys  are  given 
an  equal  chance  with  their  sisters  will 
there  cease  to  be  occasion  for  the  general 
agitation  of  the  subjects  of  "Social  purity," 
••.Moral  equality  of  the  sexes,"  "White  life 
for  two,"  etc.    Heaven  hasten  the  day. 

d 

Pay  Attention 

How  many  people  there  are  who  do  not  do 
it.  How  insulted  they  would  be  if  it  were 
intimated  that  they  were  rude  and  ill-bred. 
Rut  what  else  can  it  be  called  when  a  person 
does  not  attend  to  what  is  being  said,  and 
lets  his  or  her  mind  wander  to  other  matters? 

Sometimes  one  of  these  absent-minded 
people  will  appear  to  listen,  but  there  will 
be  a  vacant  look  in  his  eyes,  and  if  you  stop 
speaking  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence  he  will 
not  notice,  or  will  begin  to  talk  of  his  own 
affairs  immediately.  There  are  some  who 
break  in  on  what  you  are  saying,  and 
although  they  think  they  are  carrying  on 
the  same  conversation,  you  can  see  that 
they  have  not  heard  what  you  have  said. 


that  number  learned  a  trade  in  state  prison. 
Twenty  years  aso  this  brood  had  cost  the 
public  one  and  one  half  million  dollars  for 
prosecution  and  support. 

In  the  year  1703  Jonathan  Edwards,  the 
great  Xew  England  preacher, 
was  born.  He  married  a  sweet, 
pure  woman.  In  the  history 
of  fifteen  hundred  of  his  de- 
scendants we  find  but  six  crim- 
inals, and  not  one  pauper  or 
imbecile.  They  have  been  pre- 
eminent in  education,  liter- 
ature, statesmanship,  mining, 
law,  medicine  and  theology. 
Among  the  number  were  two 
hundred  and  eighty-three  col- 
lege graduates  and  thirteen 
college  presidents. 

Does  this  prove  that  the  chil- 
dren of  drinking  parents  are 
born  drunkards'?  No;  it 
proves  that  a  man  or  woman 
born  in  the  midst  of  crime, 
breathing  the  air  of  drunken- 
ness, poverty  and  squalor, 
cannot  be  anything  else  but 
what  his  environment  makes 
him. 

1  have  seen  the  son  of  a  min- 
ister of  God  and  a  pure,  con- 
scientious, lovely  and  loving 
woman  go  straight  to  destruc- 
tion because  circumstances 
threw  him  among  a  drunken 
and  dissolute  set.  I  have  seen 
the  son  of  a  drunken  father  and  a  miserable, 
dissolute  mother  rise  to  an  exalted  manhood 
because  he  was  adopted-  and  reared  by  a 
noble  woman  and  a  grand  Christian  man. 
It  is  all  a  matter  of  education,  of  environ- 
ment and  right  living. 

No  man  was  ever  born  a  drunkard.  A 
drunkard  is  always  made  in  the  same  way, 
and  it  does  hot  make  any  difference  whether 
it  is  a  man  or  a  woman,  a  boy  or  a  girl,  a  dove 
or  a  canary-bird,  if  you  begin  by  giving  any 
of  them  a  small  amount  daily,  and  gradually 
increase  the  dose  and  the  frequency  of 
giving  it,  you  will  make  of  it  a  drunkard. 

It  usually  takes  about  two  years  for  the 
average  young  man  who  beginsby  drinking 
a  few  small  glasses  of  beer  a  day  to  develop 
into  a  common  drunkard.  Five  years  more 
makes  him  a  victim  of  chronic  alcoholism, 


and  then  he  is  diseased.  But  the  disease  is 
a  result  of  his  drinking,  and  not  the  cause. 

If  you  teach  the  pernicious  doctrine  that 
the  child  of  a  drunkard  is  born  with  an 
appetite  for  whisky,  and  that  he  gets  drunk 
because  he  has  to,  you  take  away  from  him 
all  moral  responsibility  to  God  and  to 
society,  and  place  him  on  a  level  with  all 
brute  creation.  There  is  no  class  of  men  in 
the  world  who  so  quickly  learn  to  drink 
whisky  as  the  North  American  Indian,  yet 
we  cannot  say  he  was  made  a  drunkard  by 
his  ancestors. 

The  self-inflicted  penalty  for  intemper- 
ance is  poverty,  disgrace,  disease,  insanity 
and  death,  and  if  we  have  such  a  life  we 
pay  the  penalty,  and  we  pay  it  now.  We  may 
escape  the  poverty  if  we  are  rich  enough, 
but  we  will  get  all  the  rest.  Right  thinking 
and  living  lead  upward  to  God.  Wrong 
thinking  and  wrong  living  lead  downward 
to  death.  George  D.  Swain,  M.D. 


A  Round  of  Beef 

Co-operative  housekeeping  is  quite  often 
discussed  as  a  way  of  solving  the  vexing 
domestic  problem,  and  co-operative  pur- 
chasing among  small  families  may  be  prac- 
tised without  inconvenience.  If  rightly 
managed  it  will  greatly  reduce  the  food-bill 
of  the  family  without  decreasing  the  quantity 
or  quality  of  food. 

A  round  of  beef  from  a  small  steer  will 
weigh  about  eighty  pounds,  and  cost  in  the 
Boston  market  about  eight  cents  a  pound. 
The  flank,  which  would  naturally  be  cut  off 
first,  may  be  used  for  Hamburg  steak,  may 
be  corned,  or  is  not  to  be  despised  if  rolled 
and  baked.  The  aitchbone  will  make  an 
excellent  pot-roast.  The  slices  of  steak  next 
cut,  and  which  are  generally  sold  as  top  of 
the  round  steak,  should  bring  at  retail 
twenty-five  cents  a  pound.  The  under  part 
may  be  used  as  a  pot-roast;  and  if  two 
parties  purchase  the  meat,  by  one  taking 
the  aitchbone  and  the  other  a  like  amount 
from  the  bottom  of  the  round  where  the 
upper  part  has  been  cut  into  steak  an 
equitable  division  would  be  established. 
The  steak  cut  thus  far,  the  flank  could  easily 
be  equally  divided.  Next  should  come 
slices  cut  right  through,  which  may  be  used 
by  the  consumer  as  desired,  a  very  good 
way  being  to  cover  a  slice  with  a  dressing 
like  that  made  for  poultry,  roll  and  hake  it. 
Two  more  pot-roasts  could  then  be  cut  off 
and  the  remainder  used  for  Hamburg  steak, 
for  stews,  or  cooked  very  slowly  for  a  long 
time,  chopped,  then  pressed,  to  be  served 
cold.  In  a  cold  place  such  a  piece  of  meat 
could  be  kept  for  two  weeks,  so  that  the  fam- 
ilies using  it  need  not  live  on  beef  all  the  time 
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in  order  to  use  it  up,  lest  it  spoil.  Other  ways 
of  cooking  the  meat  will  suggest  themselves, 
such  as  meat-pies,  meat  for  mince  pies,  etc. 
The  shank  could,  of  course,  be  purchased 
separately  for  two  cents  a  pound  less  than 
the  whole  round  would  cost;  but  as  the 
amount  of  cheap  meat  is  so  small  in  com- 
parison with  the  amount  which  would  retail 
for  fifteen  cents  a  pound  or  more  the  saving 
on  the  whole  is  large. 

A  lamb,  or  yearling,  might  be  purchased 
in  the  same  manner.  Dealers  usually  ask 
for  a  shoulder  of  lamb  the  price  which  they 
pay  for  the  whole  lamb,  making  their  profit 
from  the  loins  and  legs.  Almost  any  family 
of  average  size  eould  use  half  a  lamb  in 
cold  weather  before  it  would  spoil.  So  it 
w  ill  be  seen  that  while  the  average  price  for 
a  fore  quarter  of  lamb  is  about  ten  cents  a 


pound,  a  whole  one  may  be  purchased  for 
the  same  price  a  pound;  bought  in  this 
way,  neither  the  leg,  which  would  retail  for 
fifteen  cents,  or  the  chops,  which  would 
bring  twenty-five  cents  a  pound,  would  cost 
over  ten  cents.  Such  facts  as  these  should 
be  carefully  studied  by  families  and  those 
who  have  a  few  boarders. 

Inez  Redding. 

4 

Practical  Exercise 

How  dreadfully  some  people  hate  dish- 
washing. I  once  heard  a  lady— a  fine  house- 
keeper, too— say  that  she  "could  not  lose 
her  time  in  dish-washing." 

To  me  there  is  a  real  fascination  in  wash- 
ing dishes— piles  of  well-rinsed  cups  and 
saucers,  well-scraped  groups  of  plates, 
layers  of  knives  and  forks  and  spoons- 
then  the  glassware.  They  all  look  inter- 
esting to  some  young,  newly  wedded  house- 
keeper, who  has  perhaps  never  washed 
dishes  half  a  dozen  times  in  her  life,  but 
who  is  now  doing  her  own  work.  I  will 
say  that  of  course  the  glassware  comes 
first  in  the  dish-washing.  To  my  notion 
the  cups  and  saucers  come  next,  then  the 
spoons  and  the  knives  and  the  forks,  then 
the  bowls  and  the  tureens,  followed  by  the 
dinner-plates,  meat-platters,  pans,  skillets 
and  kettles.  When  milk-vessels  are  to  be 
washed  a  clean  water  should  be  prepared 
for  them. 

And  to  this  same  ambitious,  neat  house- 
wife I  will  say  further  that  she  should  not 
get  a  full  pan  of  water  at  first  for  the  dishes, 
but  begin  with  a  little  and  then  add  hot 
water  as  it  is  needed.  We  are  old-fashioned 
enough  to  believe  in  rinsing  the  newly 
washed  dishes  with  clear,  hot  water. 

One  time  I  heard  a  blunt  woman  tell  a 
convalescetit  girl  that  she  would  get  better 
more  rapidly  by  washing  dishes  for  her 
mother,  who  was  doing  her  own  work.  The 
girl  took  the  blunt  woman  at  her  word,  and 
from  that  day  she  did  the  dish-washing. 
The  warm  water  and  the  light,  pleasant 
work  of  the  dish-washing  helped' the  eirl 
more  than  she  had  even  hoped  for.  Her 
system  toned  up  under  the  exhilarating 
influence  of  the  pleasant  steam  of  clean  dish- 
water. A  new  sparkle  came  into  her  eyes, 
elasticity  to  her  steps,  and  she  took  a  new 
hold  on  life.  Therefore,  invalids,  yon  dear 
"shut-ins,"  do  not  wait  for  Turkish  baths. 
.Inst  get  up  and  wash  the  tired  mother's 
great  heap  of  dishes,  and  behold  !  you  have 
found  the  Fountain  of  Youth.  Gii  I  students 
could  write  their  graduating  essays  much 
better  after  washing  the  morning  and  the 
evening  dishes. 

Therefore  let  me  repeat,  to  my  notion 
dish-washing  is  one  of  the  greatest  exercises 
for  good  health,  happiness  and  even  success 
in  life.  Mary  E.  P.  Holmes. 


Tongue 

The  story  of  one's  early  mistakes  in 
housekeeping  is  not  at  all  funny  nntil  they 
become  ancient  history,  and  as  the  family 
have  heard  the  story  hefore,  and  enjoyed  it, 
I  thought  perhaps  some  one  might  be  ben- 
efited by  being  steered  clear  of  the  shoals 
on  which  I  stranded  so  often. 

I  was  to  have  a  birthday  entertainment 
soon  after  going  to  housekeeping,  and,  like 
many  other  young  wives,  I  wanted  to  do  it 
all  myself.  The  two  mothers  were  easily 
disposed  of  when  they  saw  how  anxious  I 
was  to  try,  and  let  me  alone.  But  a  very 
officious  sister-in-law  was  anxious  to  engi- 
neer the  affair,  and  determinedly  insisted  on 
suggestions  as  to  the  bill  of  fare,  although  I 
had  it  all  planned.  One  of  the  items  was 
sliced  tongue.  Now,  I  never  had  in  all  my 
life  before  seen  tongue  as  food  except  nicely 
sliced  upon  the  platter,  and  I  just  jumped 
at  the  conclusion  it  was  an  edible  similar  to 
dried  beef,  and  obtained  ready  sliced  at 
the  butcher's.  In  those  days  ready-cooked 
foods  were  not  so  obtainable  at  our  markets 
as  now,  so  when  the  butcher  at  my  request 
for  tongue  laid  out  on  the  counter  a  thin, 
shrunken, small-looking  tongue, I  stammered, 
"It  is  so  small,  I  guess  Til  take  four." 

"Oh,"  be  said,  "it  will  swell  some  when  it 
is  cooked." 

"Cooked  !    Does  it  have  to  be  cooked?" 

"Oh,  yes;  two  or  three  hours." 

I  was  anxious  to  know  more,  but  was 
afraid  to  ask  questions,  so  I  finally  settled 
that  maybe  two  would  be  enough. 

I  put  them  on  to  cook,  and  as  they 
swelled  the  pot  got  too  small,  ami  I  finally 
transferred  them  to  the  new  wash-boiler  to 
give  them  plenty  of  room.  I  couldn't  unite 
understand  how  my  sister-in-law  could  have 
thought  of  sngeesting  them  as  easily  pre- 
pared, for  I  thought  tliem  very  troublesome. 

Just  as  I  was  taking  them  off  the  stove 
she  came  in  and  asked  how  I  was  getting 
along. 
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I  said,  "All  right." 

"Your  tongue  boiled?" 

"Yes;  all  done." 

"Have  you  skinned  it?" 

"Skinned  it?  What  more  must  be  done 
to  that  before  it  is  ready  to  eat?  I  thought 
you  said  it  was  an  easily  prepared  dish." 

"<>h,  yes,  it  must  be  skinned  while  it  is 
hot,  or  the  skin  won't  come  off." 

So  I  repaired  to  the  kitchen  to  do  it. 

Well,  I  can  assure  you  I  had  eaten  better 
tongue  at  home  of  dear  old  black  Molly's 
preparing.  Mine  didn't  look  like  hers  by 
unv  means,  but  they  ate  it.  Later  I  learned 
ti\yp  right  way  to  do  it,  and,  like  the  Sunshine 
C'liib,  pass  it  along  to  some  one  else  who 
l<  mows  lots  about  books,  school,  sewing,  etc., 
but  nothing  about  cooking. 

Soak  your  smoked  tongue  four  hours  in 
fresh  water,  then  place  it  in  a  kettle  large 
enough  to  contain  water  sufficient  to  cover 
it  well.  Have  the  water  a  little  more  than 
lukewarm  to  start  with,  and  cook  slowly 
for  four  hours,  occasionally  putting  in  a 
little  cold  water  to  keep  down  the  boiling. 
Some  people  add  a  little  sliced  carrot,  a 
small  onion  and  a  stalk  of  celery  to  it  while 
cooking,  but  I  never  liked  it  so  well,  and 
cooked  mine  plain. 

When  you  can  stick  a  fork  well  into  it 
lift  it  and  put  it  into  cold  water  to  loosen 
the  skin,  then  slit  it  down  the  middle  and 
peel  it  off.  It  can  be  served  cold  or  hot, 
just  as  you  like.  I  usually  prepare  it  on 
Saturday,  and  keep  it  for  serving  sliced  for 
Sunday  tea  and  through  the  week. 

Fresh  tongue  does  not  need  to  cook  so 
long,  and  whether  it  is  of  beef  or  lamb  I 
put  into  spiced  vinegar  when  done,  and  by 
preparing  a  number  at  once  have  them  on 
hand  for  supper  meat.  After  removing  the 
skin  place  them  in  a  crock  that  you  can 
cover  well,  add  one  tablespoon ful  of  sugar, 
one  teaspoon  ful  of  salt;  one  teaspoonful  of 
whole  cloves,  a  stick  of  cinnamon,  some 
black  pepper  and  four  or  five  whole  all- 
spice; turn  on  them  enough  hot  vinegar  to 
cover  them,  cover  with  a  plate,  and  weight 
them  down  to  keep  them  under  the  vinegar. 
Tongue  is  a  very  nice  relish,  and  a  dozen 
iambs'  tongues  will  not  last  very  long.  Keep 
them  in  a  cool  place;  in  shmmer  in  the 
refrigerator  if  possible.      W.  D.  Marsh. 

a 

Girls'  Dress 

Why  don't  girls  see  the  folly  of  warin'  tite 
an?  heavy  clothes?  The  way  they  dress  is 
tinhyjenic.  Look  at  boys'  clothes— all  loos 
an'  lite !  They  can  do  anything  they  pleas- 
bend  backwards  an'  forrards,  from  side  too 
side  an'  up  an'  down  without  ripin'  or  taring 
soniethin'.  Well,  even  if  girls  didn't  mind 
tarin'  there  clothes  they  couldn't  because  of 
there  corsitts— those  things  that  they  say 
make  girls  pritty.  For  me,  I'd  rather  see  a 
good,  stout,  healthy  girl  than  to  see  these 
stiffs. 

When  a  girl's  rigged,  with  her  hare  done 
up  with  40  hare-pins  an'  a  fuzy  mouse  (I 
gess  it's  a  rat),  an'  a  chokin'  collar  an' 
bussels  an'  heavy  skirts  an'  hy-healed  shoes', 
no  wonder  she  can't  walk  far  without  feelin' 
sick  an'  tired.  I  reckon  a  boy  wood  feel 
about  the  same  if  he  had  to  go  round  with  a 
tee  kettel  on  his  hed  an'  ropes  round  his 
vitals  with  half  a  dozen  flat-irons  hangin' 
from  'em. 

A  lad  could  get  reddy  for  Urip  in  five 
minutes,  while  a  girl  won't  be  reddy  for 
church  in  an  hour.  I'm  mity  glad  I  don't 
have  to  waist  so  much  of  my  time  dressin'. 
A  boy's  clothes  are  comfortible  an'  hyjenic 
an'  don't  cost  as  much  as  girls'  by  half,  an' 
shows  how  much  more  sense  they  have  than 
girls.  ^  A  Boy. 

The  Care  of  the  Hair 

Hair  is  an  index  of  the  health,  and  if  we 
wish  the  hair  to  be  fine,  glossy  and  beautiful 
we  must  breathe  plenty  of  fresh  air  to 
oxygenate  the  blood,  eat  nourishing  food 
and  keep  up  a  good  circulation.  The  woman 
who  lives  on  pastry,  leads  an  indolent,  in- 
door life,  and  gives  herself  up  to  worries, 
tears  and  an  irritable  temper,  can  neither 
expect  abundant  health  nor  a  luxuriant 
wealth  of  hair. 

Men  should  take  a  shampoo  once  a  week, 
and  women  once  in  two  weeks,  or  at  least 
<mce  a  month.  The  scalp  requires  system- 
atic cleansing  as  much  as  any  other  part  of 
the  body,  as  the  outer  layer  of  the  cuticle,  or 
scarf-skin,  is  continually  being  shed  to  be 
replaced  by  new  growth.  This  dead  skin, 
or  dandruff,  is  mixed  with  dust  and  dirt, 
and  the  accumulation  disturbs  the  nutrition 
of  the  scalp  and  injures  the  hair.  It  loses 
its  gloss,  splits  at  the  ends,  then  becomes 
raggedly  thin  and  falls  out. 

It  is  said  that  a  wash  made  from  equal 
parts  of  the  tincture  of  sulphate  of  quinine 
and  aromatic  tincture  will  stimulate  the 


growth  of  the  hair  in  ease  of  baldness.  Half 
a  pint  of  bay-rum  to  which  has  been  added 
ten  grains  of  quinine  and  a  little  glycerin 
is  a  good  preparation  to  give  life  and  gloss 
to  the  hair. 

Before  shampooing  the  hair  it  is  well  to 
rub  the  scalp  with  a  little  bland  oil,  such  as 
vaseline  or  oil  of  sweet  almonds.  Lemon- 
juice  is  also  healing  to  the  scalp,  and  may 
be  rubbed  on  before  washing  it.  An  egg- 
shampoo  is  the  best  of  all.  Beat  the  white 
of  an  egg  as  for  frosting,  add  a  little  water 
and  lemon-juice,  and  rub  on  the  scalp  gently 
with  a  nail-brush.  Let  it  remain  on  a  few 
moments  and  then  wash  it  out  thoroughly 
with  warm  water,  rinsing  the  head  well. 
Some  prefer  the  yolk  of  an  egg  used  the 
same  way. 

After  a  shampoo  let  the  hair  dry  thorough- 
ly before  beginning  to  comb  it,  as  the  snarls 
and  tangles  come  out  much  easier.  In 
smoothing  fine  hair  that  tangles  easily  never 


Jerk  and  pull  it,  but  taking  hold  of  it  firmly 
comb  the  bottom  first  to  avoid  breaking  it. 

A  brush  can  be  used  for  short  hair  if 
the  bristles  are  not  harsh,  but  for  long 
hair  one  must  be  careful  in  brushing  to  give 
only  short  sweeps,  as  the  hair  is  elastic  and 
long  sweeps  stretch  and  break  it.  Split  . and 
broken  ends  should  be  trimmed  once  a 
month,  and  this  can  be  done  by  rolling  the 
hair  into  a  tight  twist  and  running  the 
scissors  over  it  lightly. 

Borax  or  any  preparation  which  dries 
the  hair  will  soon  leave  it  gray.  I  know  a 
lady  of  seventy  whose  glossy  raven  locks 
are  just  silvered  becomingly  with  gray,  but 
she  uses  an  egg-shampoo  and  never  allows 
the  oil  to  be  washed  out  of  her  hair.  An- 
other lady  past  seventy  told  me  the  brown 
of  her  waved  inontagues  had  been  preserved 
by  using  the  tiniest  bit  of  vaseline  on  her 
hair  every  night  before  retiring.    F.  B.  C. 

4  ' 

Seasonable  Suggestions 

As  the  short  winter  days  lengthen  into 
spring,  and  the  supply  of  fruit  and  vegeta- 
bles disappear  from  pantry  and  cellar,  the 
thrifty  housewife  bestirs  herself  in  search 
for  other  things  to  take  their  place  and  make 
a  suitable  variety  in  her  every-day  menus. 

Receipts  she  can  find  in  abundance,  for 
there  is  hardly  a  paper  or  magazine  now- 
adays but  what  has  a  part  exclusively  de- 
voted to  the  culinary  department.  Usually 
those  which  call  for  ingredients  that  are 
always  to  be  found  in  our  country  homes 
are  the  ones  we  find  most  useful. 

Here  is  a  receipt  for  a  pie  which  is  an  ex- 
cellent substitute  for  lemon  pie,  and  is  really 
delicious.  It  is  called  buttermilk  pie.  Two 
thirds  of  a  cupful  of  sugar,  one  teaspoonful  of 
flour,  butter  the  size  of  a  walnut,  yolks  of 
two  eggs ;  stir  well  together,  then  add  one 
cupful  of  buttermilk,  flavor  with  lemon  ex- 
tract, and  bake  in  a  criist.  This  makes  one 
pie.   Use  the  white  of  one  egg  for  the  top. 

The  old-fashioned  Boston  brown  bread  re- 
quired so  long  a  time  for  steaming  that  I 
often  neglected  making  it  on  that  account. 
Here  is  a  receipt  for  one  that  is  baked  in  a 
moderate  oven  one  hour,  and  is  very  nice. 
One  cupful  of  buttermilk,  one  cupful  of  mo- 
lasses, one  egg,  two  cupfuls  of  graham  and 
one  cupful  of  white  flour,  one  teaspoonful  of 
soda  and  a  pinch  of  salt ;  bake  in  a  one-pound 
baking-powder  can.  This  quantity  is  suffic- 
ient to  fill  three  cans.  Fill  your  cans  half 
full  of  the  mixture,  and  with  a  moderate  oven 
they  will  raise  to  the  top,  and  be  a  beautiful 
brown  when  done.  Sweet  milk  can  be  used 
when  buttermilk  is  not-plentiful.  Dissolve 
the  soda  in  a  little  hot  water,  and  stir  into 


the  molasses.  Corn  or  salmon  cans  with 
their  open  ends  melted  off  can  be  used 
if  you  have  not  the  baking-powder  cans. 
This  bread  is  very  good  served  with  baked 
beans. 

The  yolks  of  the  eggs  that  are  left  when 
baking  a  white  cake  will  make  a  mayonnaise 
dressing,  which  can  be  used  on  cold  meats 
or  baked  beans.  Eggs  cooked  in  any  way  and 
onions  sliced  thin  are  an  excellent  relish 
served  with  this  dressing. 

To  make  mayonnaise  dressing  use  the 
yolks  of  six  eggs,  one  fourth  of  a  cupful  of 
sugar,  one  fourth  of  a  cupful  of  butter,  one 
teaspoonful  of  mustard,  one  teaspoonful  of 
salt,  one  cupful  of  good  vinegar,  and  cook  in 
a  double  boiler.  This  will  keep  a  long  time 
when  bottled.  Thin  with  cream  when  using. 

A  quick  pudding  that  with  a  biscuit-oven 
can  be  made  and  ready  for  the  table  in  half 
an  hour  is  very  good  when  made  of  one 
pint  of  flour,  one  egg,  butter  the  size  of  an 
egg,  and  one  tea- 
spoonful of  bak- 
ing-powder; add 
enough  milk  to 
make  a  batter ;  oil 
a  pudding-pan,  put 
in  the  pan  one  half 
can  of  seeded  cher- 
ries, sprinkle  with 
sugar,  pour  over 
this  the  batter,  and 
bake.  Serve  with 
whipped  cream. 

A  nice  dessert, 
warm  bread  or  sal- 
ad added  to  plain 
food  only  once  a 
day  give  the  effect 
of  change  and  va- 
riety with  very  lit- 
tle trouble. 
A.  B.  Randall. 


Lace  Center 

Make  the  center 
of  fine  butchers' 
linen  eighteen 
inches  square,  cut- 
ting out  the  corner  to  accommodate  the  lace. 
Use  the  largest-size  Honiton  for  the  first 
edge  and  smaller  mesh.  Fill  in  with  lace- 
stitches. 

The  Coming  of  the  Superior  Wife 

If  the  American  wife  has  a  fault  it  is  lack 
of  appreciation  of  the  sterling  qualities  of 
the  man  who  takes  care  of  her. 

Modern  conditions  have  brought  into  exis- 
tence a  large  leisure  class  of  wives— wives 
with  time  to  think  and  to  study,  and  who 
are  emancipated  from  the  imperative  things 
which  must  be  done  lest  the  children  go 
dirty  or  the  husband  hungry. 

Women's  work,  in  fact,  in  these  latter 
days  is  largely  along  the  line  of  philan- 
thropic, social  or  intellectual  endeavor',  self- 
assumed  and  carried  on  for  the  pleasure  or 
because  of  special  fitness. 

Not  so  the  work  of  the  modern  man. 

For  him  life  is  primarily  a  struggle  for 
existence.  The  American  man  must  work, 
work,  work,  that  he  may  win  even  partial 
success,  and  this  requires  serious  co-opera- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  wife.  Often  his  de- 
votion to  money-making  is  the  very  thing 
that  separates  him  from  his  wife,  and  yet  it 
is  his  desire  to  give  her  leisure  and  comfort 
that  spurs  him  to  efforts  beyond  his 
strength— efforts  that  bring  him  home  nerve- 
racked  and  irritable,  to  find  a  cool  and  top- 
loftical  companion,  who  wonders  at  his  lack 
of  social  qualities  and  of  general  informa- 
tion. 

Having,  therefore,  acquired  a  certain 
amount  of  culture  at  her  husband's  expense, 
the  superior  woman  rarely  meets  him  on 
equal  ground.  She  trots  him  to  expositions 
and  fairs,  and  wonders  why  he  looks  bored 
when  she  talks  of  Russian  bronzes  and  Sar- 
gent's portraits;  but  is  she  interested  in  the 
transportation  department  or  in  agricultural 
implements?  If  he  had  given  his  life  to  the 
things  which  please  her  it  is  not  likely  that 
she  would  have  the  opportunity  to  see 
Europe  or  her  own  country,  secure  in  the 
knowledge  of  a  correct  gown  and  the  pres- 
tige of  a  heavy  bank-account.  Her  husband 
has  had  to  be  interested  in  trains  and  grains 
because  her  bread  and  butter  and  the  bread 
and  butter  of  the  children  have  depended 
upon  it. 

But  the  woman  is  not  entirely  to  blame 
for  this  state  of  affairs.  In  pre-matrimonial 
days  John  says  to  Mary.  "My  love,  I  do  not 
want  a  cook.  You  shall  sit  on  a  cushion 
and  sew  a  fine  seam,  and  feed  upon  straw- 
berries, sugar  and  cream."  And  why  should 
.lohn  feel  the  need  of  a  cook  in  the  days 
when  his  fancy  lightly  turns  to  thoughts  of 


love  ?  At  that  time  his  food  is  ambrosia  and 
his  drink  nectar.  He  praises  Mary's  ability 
to  play  divinely,  to  write  creditably,  to  pre- 
side effectively,  and  Mary  goes  into  the 
bonds  of  wedlock  believing  that  life  hence- 
forth will  be  a  song,  a  poem  or  a.  glorified 
club  meeting,  and  she  congratulates  herself 
that  she  has  met  her  twin  soul. 

Later  Mary  discovers  that  John  is  a  mere 
man  ;  that  he  loves  beef  better  than  Brown- 
ing, and  prefers  bonds  to  Beethoven;  that 
the  state  of  the  market  exceeds  his  interest 
in  Maeterlinck.  She  then  concludes  that 
his  nature  is  opposed  to  combined  and  har- 
monious action,  wraps  herself  in  a  mantle 
of  intellectual  and  spiritual  superiority,  and 
becomes  at  once  an  irritating  influence  in 
John's  hitherto  peaceful  existence. 

Now,  why  should  Mary  arrogate  to  herself 
all  the  virtues  beoause  Browning  and  Bee- 
thoven and  Maeterlinck  are  the  lights  of  her 
soul?  Life  is  something  more  than  liter- 
ature or  music  or  symbolism,  and  the  man 
who  can  act  is  the  superior  of  the  woman 
who  dreams,  and  his  healthy  and  practical 
nature  is  more  to  be  commended  than  his 
wife's  aspirations  for  the  unattainable. 

Strict  moralists  will  tell  you  that  a  person 
cannot  be  too  perfect,  but  you  and  I  know 
that  there  is  no  human  being  so  intensely 
trying  as  the  one  who  is  always  in  the  right. 
In  a  recent  novel  one  of  the  characters  is 
made  responsible  for  her  own  death,  the 
author  claiming  that  uxoricide  was  the 
natural  result  of  the  circumstances— the  in- 
evitable outcome  of  the  maddening  effect  of', 
a  hard,  calmly  complacent  nature  on  an 
excitable,  sensitive  one. 

It  is  the  superior  woman  who  looks  with 
disdain  upon  Mrs.  Domestic.  Why?  Was 
the  paper  that  Mrs.  Superior  read  before  her 
club  on  "The  Rubaiyat— Omar  or  Fitz- 
Gerald"  of  more  real  value  to  the  world 
than  Mrs.  Domestic's  receipt  for  macaroon 
pudding?  The  grace  of  style  and  fertility 
of  imagination  displayed  by  the  writer  of 
the  paper  pleased  Mrs.  Superior's  hearers ; 
but  then,  too,  the  hearts  of  Mr.  Domestic 
and  all  the  little  Domestics  were  made  glad 
by  meringue  and  custard. 

In  suggesting  a  remedy  the  trouble  lies  in 
the  fact  that  most  superior  wives  are  bliss- 
fully unconscious  of  any  need  for  action  in 
the  matter.  They  little  understand  that  the 
scolding  wife  of  the  past,  of  whom  Socrates 
exclaimed,  on  seeing  the  body  of  odp  of 
these  termagants  hanging  from  the  limb  of 
an  olive-tree,  "Oh,  that  all  olive-trees  migl  r. 
bear  such  fruit!"  has  been  superseded  by 
the  equally  irritating  type  of  to-day. 

The  wise  woman,  however,  will  recognize 
the  danger  and  the  injustice  before  it  is  too 
late.  She  will  not  think  too  much  of  her 
own  individuality,  but  will  study  the  inter- 
ests of  her  husband.  She  will  take  a  day 
and  go  fishing  with  him,  and  she  will  find, 
perhaps,  that  he  has  more  knowledge,  of 
birds  and  trees  and  fish  and  insects  than 
has  she,  with  all  her  nature-study,  and  her 
respect  for  him  will  increase.  She  will  let 
the  cares  of  club  and  society  slip  from  her 
when  he  comes  home  tired  at  night,  and 
will  read  with  him  the  funny  book  that  he 
enjoys  rather  than  the  problem  novel  which 
claims  her  attention.  She  will  give  him  the 
things  he  likes  for  dinner,  and  will  not  think 
that  she  is  catering  to  a  lower  appetite,  but 
will  understand  that  she  is  building  him  up 
in  brain  and  body  to  fight  battles,  which  are 
perhaps  more  worthy,  if  less  picturesque, 
than  those  fought  in  the  days  of  chivalry. 
A  well-set  table  and  a  well-served  dinner 
are  to  the  husband  what  a  nocturne  and  a 
sonata  were  to  the  lover— both  put  him  into 
a  feeling  of  sympathy  with  all  mankind, 
and  into  a  complacent  attitude  toward  the 
woman  who  makes  the  music  or  the  pudding. 

The  woman  who  will  do  this  will  find  that 
into  her  home  comes  no  dark  shadow  of  dis- 
content or  dislike,  creeping,  creeping,  to  be 
blazoned  forth  some  day  to  a  curious  world 
as  "incompatibility  of  temper."— Temple 
Bailey,  in  Home  Monthly. 

4 

April 

Ob,  April  is  a  dainty  dame, 
She  wears  the  sweetest  dresses! 

Her  eyes  are  like  the  still  blue  flame, 
And  sun-gold  are  her  tresses 

Her  wee,  wee  feet  are  soft  iind  fleet, 

Her  form  one  barely  guesses. 
Oh,  April  is  a  dainty  dame,  , 

And  wears  the  softest,  dresses! 

Oh,  April  is  a  dainty  dame! 

Of  all  the  year-child  faces 
•  Hers  never  stays  an  hour  the  same, 
She  has  so  many  graces! 

Her  smile  or  sigh,  it  is  so  shy. 

Half  hid  in  budding  mazes, 
For  April  is  a  dainty  dame. 

And  wears  the  finest  laces. 

—Mary  Mitchell,  in  New  York  Ledger. 
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Three  Little  Kittens 

Three  little  kittens,  so  downy  and  soft, 

Were  cuddled  up  by  the  fire ; 
And  two  little  children  were  sleeping  aloft, 

As  cozy  as  heart  could  desire, 
Dreaming  of  something  ever  so  nice—  . 
Dolls  and  sugar-plums,  rats  and  mice. 

The  night  wore  on,' and  the  mistress  said, 

"I'm  sleepy,  I  must  confess, 
And  as  kitties  and  babies  are  safe  in  bed, 

I'll  go  to  bed,  too,  I  guess." 
She  went  up-stairs,  just  a  story  higher, 
While  the  kittens  slept  by  the  kitchen  fire. 

"What  noise  can  that  be?"  the  mistress  said. 

"  'Meow!  meow!'  I'm  afraid 
A  poor  little  kitty-cat's  fallen  out  of  bed! 

The  nice  little  nest  I  made! 
'Meow!  meow!'  Dear  men  dear  me! 
I  wonder  what  can  the  matter  be?" 

The  mistress  paused  on  an  upper  stair, 

For  what  did  she  see  below 
But  three  little  kittens  with  frightened  air 

Standing  up  in  a  row! 
With  six  little  paws  on  the  step  above, 
And  no  mother-cat  to  caress  or  love! 

Through  the  kitchen  door  came  a  cloud  of  smoke! 

The  mistress,  in  great  alarm, 
To  a  sense  of  danger  straightway  awoke ; 

Her  babies  might  come  to  harm. 
On  the  kitchen  hearth,  to  her  great  amaze, 
Was  a  basket  of  shavings  beginning  to  blaze. 

The  three  little  kittens  were  hugged  and  kissed, 

And  promised  many  a  mouse ; 
While  their  names  were  put  upon  honor's  list, 

For  hadn't  they  saved  a  house? 
And  two  little  children  were  gathered  tight 
To  a  mother's  heart  ere  she  slept  that  night. 

—Home  and  School  Visitor. 


Salads  and  Salad-dressings 

|HE  lessons  in  cooking,  superintended 
by  Miss  Pike,  at  the  Mechanics' 
Institute,  in  the  city  of  Rochester, 
constitute  an  interesting  feature 
of  the  entertainment  there  offered 
to  visitors.  These  lessons  are  con- 
ducted upon  strict  normal  principles,  each 
step  in  the  process  being  developed  by  ques- 
tioning the  pupils.  Miss  Pike  is  evidently 
a  firm  believer  in  the  healthfulness  of 
salads,  and  thinks  they  would  be  found 
more  frequently  upon  American  tables  if 
the  preparation  of  them  were  more  definite- 
ly taught,  and  therefore  better  understood. 

The  following  receipts  for  salad  and  salad- 
dressings  may  be  relied  upon,  as  they  have 
been  thoroughly  tested  at  the  Institute. 

Nits  and  Celery  Salad.— Cut  the 
celery  in  crescent-shaped  pieces,  and  slice 
the  walnuts,  using  half  as  many  nuts  as 
celery.  Add  French  dressing,  and  arrange 
on  celery-leaves,  garnishing  with  celery. 

Tomato  Jelly  Salad.— To  one  cupful 
of  cooked  and  strained  tomato  add  one  and 
onehalf  teaspoonfulsof  softened  gelatin,  sea- 
soning with  salt.  Cool  in  individual  molds, 
putting  one  teaspoonful  of  mayonnaise 
dressing  upon  each.  Garnish  with  water- 
cress. 

Tomato  Jelly  Salad  No.  2.— Make  a 
larger  amount  of  tomato  jelly,  seasoning  with 
salt,  pepper,  celery  and  a  bay-leaf.  Cool  in 
ring  molds,  filling  the  center  with  shredded 
cabbage,  pecan-nuts  and  French  dressing. 

Fruit  Salad.— Peel,  cut  in  half  and  re- 
move the  seeds  from  one  fourth  of  a  pound 
of  Malaga  grapes.  Cut  two  oranges  in  half, 
and  remove  the  pulp  in  distinct  pieces.  Peel 
and  slice  two  bananas,  then  arrange  the 
fruit  in  alternate  layers  in  a  mold.  Pour 
over  it  a  lemon  jelly  made  from  one  cupful 
of  water,  one  cupful  of  sugar,  the  juice  of 
one  lemon  and  one  teaspoonful  of  softened 
and  melted  gelatin.  When  firm  serve  with 
mayonnaise  dressing. 

Mayonnaise  Dressing.— Beat  the  yolk 
of  an  egg  in  a  small  cup-shaped  bowl  with  a 
good  egg-beater,  and  add  oil  drop  by  drop 
until  the  mixture  begins  to  thicken,  then 
add  the  oil  more  freely.  When  too  stiff  to 
beat  easily  add  one  teaspoonful  of  lemon- 
juice  or  vinegar,  then  beat  in  oil  until  stiff. 
Thus  alternate  oil  and  cold  acid  until  one 
cupful  or  more  of  oil  has  been  used.  Season 
with  one  and  one  half  teaspoonfuls  of  mixed 
seasoning  to  one  cupful  of  dressing. 

Mixed  Seasoning.— One  teaspoonful  of 
salt,  one  fourth  of  a  teaspoonful  of  mustard 
and  one  fourth  of  a  teaspoonful  of  mixed 
pepper. 

Cooked  Dressing.— Beat  two  whole  eggs 
or  four  yolks,  adding  four  tablespoonfuls  of 
hot  vinegar,  and  cook  over  hot  water  until 
thick,  stirring  constantly.  Remove  from 
the  fire,  and  add  gradually  four  tablespoon- 
fuls of  olive-oil.  Season  with  one  teaspoon- 
ful of  mixed  seasoning,  and  when  ready  to 
use  it  add  one  half  cupful  of  thick  cream. 

French  Dressing.— Mix  one  half  tea- 
spoonful of  salt  and  one  fourth  of  a  tea- 
spoonful of  pepper  with  one  tablespoonf  ul  of 
vinegar,  and  add  three  tablespoonfuls  of  oil, 
beating  until  blended.      L.  A.  Whitney". 


Maple  Dainties 

Maple  Caramel  for  Cake.— Boil  to- 
gether one  cupful  of  maple  sugar,  one  cup- 
ful of  "C"  sugar,  four  tablespoonfuls  of 
cream  and  two  ounces  of  butter  until  it 
hardens  in  cold  water ;  then  add  one  tea- 
spoonful of  vanilla  extract,  and  stir  rapidly 
before  using  as  filling  or  frosting  for  any 
kind  of  cake. 

Pecan  Cake.— Cream  one  half  cupful  of 
butter,  add  gradually  one  cupful  of  sugar, 
the  yolks  of  three  beaten  eggs  and  one  half 
cupful  of  milk.  Mix  one  and  three  fourths 
cupfuls  of  flour  with  two  and  one  half  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  baking-powder,  add  to  the  first 
mixture  with  three  whites  of  eggs  beaten 
stiff.  When  the  batter  is  thoroughly  beaten 
add  three  fourths  of  a  cupful  of  nut-meats 
broken  in  pieces.  Bake  in  a  buttered  and 
floured  cake-pan  forty  minutes. 

Maple-Pecan  Frosting.— Boil  one  and 
seven  eighths  cupfuls  of  powdered  sugar, 
one  cupful  of  maple  syrup  and  one  half  cup- 
ful of  cream  until  when  tried  a  soft  ball 
may  be  found  in  cold  water.  Remove  from 
the  fire,  add  three  fourths  of  a  cupful  of 
nut-meats,  and  beat  until  it  will  spread. — 
Miss  Farmer. 

Maple  Ice-cream.— Put  one  pint  of 
maple  syrup  in  a  saucepan  over  the  fire,  and 
bring  quickly  to  the  boiling-point.  Boil  for 
five  minutes,  take  from  the  fire,  and  pour 
slowly  over  the  yolks  of  six  eggs  which 
have  been  beaten  until  light  and  thick.  Set 
over  boiling  water,  and  stir  and  beat  until 
the  mixture  is  sufficiently  thick  to  coat  the 
back  of  a  spoon.  Strain  and  set  aside  until 
cold,  stirring  occasionally.  Add  one  pint  of 
rich  cream  and  one  teaspoonful  of  vanilla, 
and  freeze  as  usual.— Table  Talk. 

Maple  Mousse.— Whip  one  quart  of 
cream  until  it  is  a  fine,  firm  froth.  In  an- 
other vessel  beat  the  yolks  of  three  eggs 
until  light,  then  add  gradually  one  cupful 
of  maple  syrup,  and  continue  to  beat  until 
they  are  well  blended,  then  whip  them 
gradually  into  the  cream  and  beat  them  to- 
gether well.  Put  the  mousse  in  a  long, 
slender  mold,  and  cover  it  tightly,  sealing 
the  edge.  Pack  in  salt  and  ice,  and  let  it 
stand  from  three  to  six  hours. 

Maple  Custard. — Beat  four  eggs  to- 
gether until  light,  then  add  one  half  cupful 
of  grated  maple  sugar ;  beat  again,  add  one 
quart  of  sweet  milk  and  one  eighth  of  a  tea- 
spoonful of  grated  nutmeg,  and  stir  until 
the  sugar  is  dissolved.  Pour  into  a  baking- 
dish,  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven  until  firm  in 
the  center. 

Imperial  Maple  Sauce.— Take  one  half 
pound  of  maple  sugar  cut  in  bits,  and  dis- 
solve it  in  one  fourth  of  a  cupful  of  boiling 
water.  Set  over  a  good  fire  to  melt  quickly. 
Stir  in  one  half  cupful  of  butter  cut  in  bits. 
One  cupful  of  maple  syrup  may  be  used 
instead  of  the  sugar.  Flavor,  if  liked,  with 
grated  nutmeg.  This  sauce  is  nice  for 
dumplings,  batter,  puddings,  etc. 

Maple  Sauce. — Cream  together  one  tea- 
spoonful of  flour  and  one  third  of  a  cupful 
of  butter  and  add  to  one  half  cupful  of 
maple  syrup.  Let  boil,  then  add  a  little 
grated  nutmeg,  and  serve. 

The  few  people  in  an  assembly  who  can- 
not use  anything  frozen  would  probably 
enjoy  the  custard.  The  syrup  and  sauces 
for  puddings  might  be  offered  for  sale  in 
bottles,  because  many  housekeepers  keep 
such  preparations  on  hand  to  use  in  an 
emergency.  Virginia  Reed. 

0 

Concerning  Babies 

The  advice  has  recently  been  given,  "Do 
not  take  your  baby  in  your  arms  when  you 
are  nervous."  If  this  is  true  when  baby  is 
well,  it  must  be  insisted  upon  when  baby 
is  sick.  You  have  doubtless  heard  a  loving, 
devoted  mother  say  of  a  child  that  has  died, 
"I  did  not  let  her  go  out  of  my  arms  from 
the  time  she  was  taken  sick."  The  mother's 
instinct  makes  her  feel  that  her  child  is 
safest  in  her  arms.  It  takes  courage  for  a 
mother  to  leave  a  sick  child  in  its  bed,  but 
there  are  times  when  a  child  must  not  be 
lifted  out  of  its  bed  for  days,  and  then  only 
taken  into  the  arms  on  its  mattress. 

Some  mothers  treat  their  babies  as  little 
girls  do  their  pet  kittens— tend  them  to 
death.  Above  all  things  do  not  pat  a  sick 
child.  Would  you  like  some  one  to  sit  by 
and  hit  you  on  the  back  for  hours  at  a  time 
when  you  were  weak  and  suffering?  Yet 
gentle,  loving  mothers  inflict  this  cruelty 
upon  their  helpless  darlings.  Every  one 
cannot  always  have  good  judgment,  and  in 
times  of  great  emotional  strain  it  seems  cruel 
and  hard  to  speak  of  cold  reason,  yet  it  is 
possible  for  the  most  impulsive  of  us  to 
cultivate  a  habit  of  good  sense  in  matters 
where  life  and  health  are  at  stake,  and  so 
acquire  "sweet  reasonableness." 

Susan  F.  Howe. 


Home=made 

economy  without  it. 

Banner  Lye 


Soap 


is  as  easy  to  be  had  as  home-made  bread, 
and  no  house  is  managed  with  the  greatest 


(one  can,  costing  a  few  cents,)  and  the  grease  that  is 

generally  wasted  in  the  kitchen,  make  ten  pounds  of  pure, 

hard  soap  in  ten  minutes  without  boiling  or  large  kettles.    One  pound  of  this  soap 

goes  as  far  as  two  pounds  of  ordinary  soap.    It  doesn't  turn  the  clothes  yellow. 

Soft  Soap  is  just  as  easily  made.  One  can  of  Banner  Lye  makes  twenty  gallons.  Easy  directions  on 
every  can. 

At  your  grocer's  or  druggist's.    If  you  can't  get  it,  send  for  book,  and  tell  us  who  your  grocer  or 

druggist  is.          THE  PENN  CHEMICAL  WORKS  Philadelphia 


SPECIAL  60-DAY  OFFER 

FACETOFACLWT&m 


To  Introduce  Our  Latest  Larire.  Powerful  Achromatic 
Telescope,  The  Excelsior. 


NV&NINTHE  M00JY] 


NEEDED  ON  FARM,  SEA  OR  RANCH. 

POSITIVELY  such  a  good  Telescope  was  never  sold  for  this  price  before.  These  Telescopes  are  made  by  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of 
Europe,  measure  closed  12  inches  and  open  over  3  1-2  feet  in  5  sections.  Tbey  are  BRASS  BOUND,  BRASS  SAFETY  CAP  on  each  end  to 
eiclude  dust,  etc.,  with  POWERFUL  LENSES,  scientifically  ground  and  adjusted.  GUARANTEED  BY  THE  MAKER.  Heretofore, 
Telescopes  of  this  size  have  been  sold  for  from  $5.00  to  $8.00.  Every  sojourner  in  the  country  or  at  seaside  resorts  should  certainly  secure  one 
of  these  instruments;  and  no  farmer  should  be  without  one.  Objects  miles  away  are  brought  to  view  with  astonishing  clearness.  Sent  by  mall 
or  express,  safely  packed,  prepaid,  for  onlv  99c.  Our  new  catalogue  of  Watches,  etc.,  sent  with  each  order.  This  is  a  grand  offer  and  yoa 
should  not  miss  it.  We  WARRANT  each  Telescope  JUST  AS  REPRESENTED  or  money  refunded.  WANTS  ANOTHER :  Brandy,  Va, 
Gents. — Please  send  another  Telescope,  money  enclosed.  Other  was  a  bargain,  good  as  Instruments  costingmany  times  the  money.  — R.C.Aixew. 
Send  99c  by  Registered  Letter.  Post^Office  Money  Order,  Express  Money  Order  or  Bank  Draft  payable  to  our  order,  or  have  your  storekeeper 

or  newsdealer  order  for  you.  EXCELSIOR  IMPORTING  COMPANY,  Dent.F.K  S96  Broadway,  NEW  YORE* 

Earn  a  Roman  Divan 

with  automatic  adjustment,  the  latest  and  most  popular  thing  in 
parlor  furniture,  without  paying  out  a  cent,  by  taking  orders  for  the 
celebrated  Niagara  Extracts,  Perfumes  and  Toilet  Prepara- 
tions from  your  neighbors  and  friends. 

.  Only  a  few  hours  snare  time  required* 

Our  goods  are  absolutely  the  bestof  their  kind,  and  cannot  be  bought  for  less 
anywhere.  We  are  the  only  firm  in  the  world  making  its  own  goods 
and  its  own  premiums,  and  can  guarantee  absolutely  nneqaaled 
values.  We  send  the  premium  right  along  with  the  goods,  and  withQut  a 
cent  in  advance  from  you.  and  allow  you  30  days  in  which  to  sell  the  goods 

f/?yf"  To  snow  wbat  we  mean  by  qnality  we  will  send  on  request  a  sample 
■  package  of  Niagara  Talcum  powder  with  our  new  catalogue  of  nun 

dreds  of  premiums  easily  earned.   Write  today. 

S.  A.  COOK  &  COMPANY,    2  Cook  Bldg.,  Medina,  M.  Y. 


Edson 
electric 

BLUE 


This  is  the  only  BLUE  that  bleaches  a] 
virgin  white  and  is  a  preservation  of  linen. 

Will  not  spot  or  streak  and  has  no  sedi-  | 
merit.  No  Rags  nor  Bottles  used.  Ten  cents  « 
in  silver  for  two  packages  and  list  of  premi- " 
urns.  Agents  wanted  everywhere. 

THE  BLUES  BLUE  COMPANY, 
253  Broadway,  New  York. 


Easy  Washing 

Why  should  women  continue  to  sacri- 
fice their  health  to  hard  labor  when  by 
using  a  washing-machine  tbey  can  avoid 
all  the  discomforts,  worry  and  work 
incidental  to  wash-day? 

The  Sprung  Washing-Machine 

is  the  simplest,  most-  durable  and  easily 
operated  machine  known.  A  child  can 
operate  it.  A  piece  or  a  tubful  can  be 
washed,  and  without  injury  to  the  most 
Writ*  us  for  delicate  fabric.  The  heaviest  goods 
free  booklet  and     thoroughly  cleaned. 

particulars.  Sent  on  thirty  days'  trial. 

AMERICAN  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  X.  Arlington  Heights,  Ohio 


ICE  CREAMTO 


Crystal  Flake  makes  DelioiouB  Ice  Cream, 
( used  over  20  years  by  leading  Confectioners ). 
If  not  at  your  Grocer's  send  10c  for  a  package 
aud  free  directions  for  making  finest  Ice 
Cream,  and  a  practical  20c  freezer.  Address, 
Klnffery  Mffr.  Co.,  B.  22,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Soiled  and  faded  clothing  of  all  kinds 
made  to  look  like  new  with  the  celebrated 


Qfl    MINUTE  V       80  »imPle  a  child  can  use  them.  U-in5 
HI  1 11 U  I  tv   twit'«  tLe  strength  of  other  djee,  carpeta 
and  rug*  retain  their  brilliancv  fur  Years,  aa  the  colors  are  permanent  and 

Will  not  Freeze,  Boil  or  Wash  Out 

To  Introduce  them  give  jour  dealer's  name  and  we  will  send  jou  6  large 
packages  for  40c,  or  1  for  10c,  any  color.    Say  whether  for  wool  or  cotton. 
Write  quick,  catalogue  and  color  card  free.    Agents  wanted. 

FRENCH  DYE  CO-,        Box  413,  Vassar,  Mich. 


BABY 


OUTFIT  PATTERNS 

26 long  with  rolled-gold  bib  pin,  or  10 
short  with  rolled-gold  neck-chain  and 
booklet  with  useful  advice,  by  trained  nurse,  post-paid 
for  25c.  Outfitting  of  Mothers  and  Babies  a  specialty. 
MRS.  I.  C.  WHITE,  Dept.  JK  BRIGHTON',  MASS. 

A  postal  will  bring  mv  illustrated  folder  nf  Chautauqua  desks, 

"SPECIAL  PRICES  TO  YOU" 

One  of  these  desks  should  be  in  even*  home.  They  combine 
beauty  and  economy.    FRANK  Mct'ORD,  Oxford.  Ohio. 

r*Tv  TT  TO  AGENTS— Complete  outfit  for  big 
h|r  Hp  paying  business.  All  profit h  clear,  as  we 
A  AYJ-flv  prepay  charges.  The  rush  is  on.  eo  come 
at  once.   FARM  ANI>  FIREMOE.  Springfield.  Ohio. 


NEW  WONDER 

EGG-BEATER 

FREE 


A  marvelous,  new  invention,  three 
times  as  fast  and  easy  as  any  other 
egg-beater  or  cream-whip  ever  in- 
vented. At  the  same  time  it  is  so 
simple  that  it  cannot  possibly,  by  any 
chance,  get  out  of  order.  Another 
point  of  greatest  excellence  is  that 
it  can  be  cleaned  thoroughly  in  an 
instant,  for  there  are  no  bearings 
or  wheels  in  which  the  malerial  to 
be  beaten  can  collect.  It  operates 
simply  and  easily,  and  is  the 

MOST  RAPID  BEATER 

or  whip  known.  It  does  not  require 
to  be  held  hard  against  the -bottom 
of  the  dish,  thus  running  any  risk  of 
breaking  glass  or  china.  There  are 
no  parts  about  the  beater  that  can 
break.  It  is  made  of  the  most  dura- 
ble material,  and  has  no  glass  parts 
whatever.  Sent  by  mail,  prepaid. 
Order  as  No.  821. 

We  Wit!  Send  This  Egg-Beater  FREE  for 
Sending  Only  TWO  Yearly  Subscrip- 
tions, New  or  Renewal,  to  the 
Farm  and  Fireside;  or 

We  Will  Send  the  Farm  and  Fireside 
One  Year,  New  or  Renewa!,  and  This 
Egg-Beater  for  Only  40  Cents. 

(  When  this  offer  tx  accepted  no  cash  commission 
can  tie  allotret/.  ami  the  nam?  cannot 
count  in  a  club  toicard  a  premium) 

ADDRESS 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


Do  not  fail  to  read  about  the  great  crop- 
growing  contests  described  on  Page  23  of 
this  number  of  the  Farm  and  Fireside. 
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SUNDAY  AFTERNOON 

Quite  Foolish  is  the  Man  Who  Scorns 

.  WUen  disappointment  crowns  the  day. 
Don't  worry.   To  yourself  just  say, 
To-morrow  may  be  pleasant. 

When  path  of  life  is  filled  with  thorns, 
Quite  foolish  is  the  man  who  scorns 
The  hope  of  future  blessings. 

Remember  that  the  rain  and  snow, 
As  well  as  warmth  and  sun's  bright  glow, 
Bring  benefits  to  mankind. 

So  likewise  sorrow,  grief  and  pain 
May  cleanse  you— help  you  to  attain 
The  strength  for  life's  great  battle. 

When  then  on  earth  your  work  is  done, 
If  worthily  life's  race  you've  run. 
Bliss,  joy,  you'll  have  in  heaven. 
—John  G.  Quinius,  in  the  Keligious  Telescope. 

Don't  Talk  Hard  Times 

■  never  knew  a  man  to  be  successful  who 
I  was  always  talking  about  business  being 
I  bad.  Never  allow  yourself  to  dwell  on  the 
dark  side  of  anything.  You  should  refuse 
to  talk  about  depressed  markets  or  hard 
times.  Learn  to  talk  up,  not  down.  Many 
business  men  become  chronic  grumblers  and 
faultfinders.  Times  are  always  hard  with 
them.  Other  men  get  into  a  pessimistic  rut, 
and  never  see  brightness  or  success  in  any- 
thing. It  is  impossible  for  such  people  to 
prosper.  Success  is  a  delicate  plant,  and 
requires  encouragement  and  sunshine. 

Regard  yourself  as  superior  to  the  evils 
which  surround  you.  Learn  to  dominate 
your  environment,  to  rise  above  depressing 
influences.  Look  for  the  bright  side  of 
things,  not  the  dark  and  gloomy  side. 

The  world  likes  sunny,  hopeful,  buoyant 
characters;  it  shuns  lugubrious  prophets, 
who  see  only  failure  and  disaster  every- 
where. The  hopeful,  cheerful  men  and  wom- 
en, who  see  success  and  longevity  in  their 
callings,  are  the  ones  who  are  sought  after. 
It  is  as  natural  to  try  to  avoid  disagreeable, 
unpleasant  people  as  it  is  to  try  to  escape 
from  the  dreary  clouds  and  dark  shadows 
iato  the  sunlight.— Success. 

jf^l  i  I  jO  it  . 

Want  of  Proper  Focus 

A  man  may  take  a  dollar  or  a  half-dollar, 
and  hold  it  to  his  eye  so  closely  that  he  will 
hide  the  sun  from  him.  Or  he  may  so  focus 
his  telescope  that  a  fly  or  a  boulder  may  be 
as  large  as  a  mountain.  Now,  let  us  beware 
of  distortion  in  the  arrangement  of  the  re- 
ligious truths  which  we  hold.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  get  things  in  their  proportion 
and  symmetry,  but  this  is  the  thing  we  must 
be  constantly  aiming  at.  We  are  told  in  the 
Bible  to  "add  to  your  faith  virtue;  and  to 
virtue  knowledge,  and  to  knowledge  bal- 
ance" as  the  word  literally  means  balance. 
It  is  a  word  taken  from  the  orchestra,  where 
all  the  parts— the  sopranos,  the  bassos,  the 
altos,  the  tenors,  etc. — must  be  regulated. 
If  you  have  too  much  of  the  bass  or  too 
much  of  the  soprano  there  is  >waut  of  har- 
mony. That  is.  what  I  mean  by  the  want  of 
proper  focus.— Professor  Drunimond. 

o 

What  the  Spider  Told 

"I  was  spinning  a  web  on  a  rose-vine," 
said  the  spider,  "and  the  little  girl  was  sew- 
ing patchwork  on  the  door-step.  Her  thread 
knotted,  and  her  needle  broke,  and  her  eyes 
were  full  of  tears.  T  can't  do  it!'  she  cried. 
'I  can't!  I  can't!' 

"Then  her  mother  came  and  told  her  to 
look  at  me.  Every  time  I  spun  a  nice  thread 
and  tried  to  fasten  it  to  a  branch  the  wind 
blew  and  tore  it  away.  '  This  happened  sev- 
eral times,  but  at  last  I  made  one  that  would 
not  break,  and  fastened  it,  and  spun  other 
threads  to  join  it.  Then  the  mother  smiled. 
'What  a  patient  spider!'  she  said. 

"The  little  girl  smiled,  too,  and  took  up  her 
work.  And. .when  the  sun  went  down  there 
was. a  beautiful  web  in  the  rose-vine  and  a 
square  of  beautiful  patchwork  on  the  step." 
— Babyland. 

0 

The  Tremendous  Present 

There. could  be  no  greater  folly  than  for 
nien  and  women  to  permit  themselves  to  go 
tramping  across  the  desert  sands  of  wasted 
to-days,  deceived  by  the  illusion  of  to-mor- 
row's mirage.  Why  promise  yourself  you 
will  be  a  better  man  to-morrow  than' you 
are  to-day?  Unless  to-day  is  being  lived 
faithfully  there  is  no  hope  of  your  deliver- 
ing the  goods  of  an  honest  life  to-morrow. 
Solid  character  to-day  is  the  only  material 
that  you  can  be  sure  will  not  fail  you  to- 
morrow.—Louis  Albert  Banks. 


Test  for  Yourself  the  Wonderful 

Curative  Properties  of  Swam p= Root 

STRONG   INDORSEMENTS   OF   MEN   AND   WOMEN  CURED 


To  Prove  What  SWAMP-ROOT  Will   Do  for  YOU  Every  Reader  of  the  Farm  and  Fireside  May  Have 

a  Sample  Bottle  Sent  Absolutely  Free  By  Mail 


Among  the  many  famous  investigated  cures  of 
Swamp-Root,  the  ones  published  this  mouth  for 
the  benefit  of  Farm  and  Fireside  readers  speak 
in  the  highest  terms  of  the  wonderful  curative 
properties  of  this  great  kidney,  liver  and  bladder 
remedy. 


A.  H.  NOONBY 

DR.  KILMER  &  CO.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

About  two  years  ago  I  had  a  very  severe  case 
of  kidney  and  bladder  trouble.  The  pHin  in  the 
small  of  my  back  was  so  severe  that  1  could  not 
stand  it  to  stay  in  one  position  more  than  a 
moment  or  two,  and  was  obliged  to  pass  water 
very  often  day  and  night.  I  tried  medicines  and 
doctors  without  getting  relief.  Noticing  an  adver- 
tisement in  the  Toncka  Stale  Journal  of  Swamp- 
Root  I  determined  to  give  it  a  trial,  and  bought 
a  bottle.  By  the  time  I  had  finished  the  ifrst 
bottle  the  pain  had  entirely  disappeared  from 
my  back.  The  pain  and  frequent  desire  to  pass 
water  ceased.  However.  I  continued  to  take  the 
medicine,  using  about  six  bottles  in  all.  That 
was  over  a  year  ago,  and  I  have  had  no  return  of 
the  trouble  since. 

Chief  Engineer,  State  Capitol  Building, 
January  2.  1902.  Topeka,  Kansas. 


Miss  Alice  Brown,  the  well-known  trained 
nurse,  is  in  a  position  to  speak  with  knowledge. 
She  was  formerly  with  the  St  Louis  Baptist 
Hospital,  and  has  had  many  trying  experiences 
In  her  arduous  vocation.  She  adds  her  valuable 
testimony  to  the  thousands  already  received  by 
Swamp-Root.  She  said  in  a  signed  interview 
with  a  reporter  of  the  St  Louis  Start 

"Although  a  woman  in  my  position  can  re- 
ceive plenty  of  prescriptions  from  physicians 
without  cost,  it  was  upon  the  advice  of  a  well- 
known  West-End  doctor  that  I  began  to  take 
Swamp-Root.  No,  I  will  not  tell  you  his  name, 
for  he  might  not  like  it.  But  all  the  same  I 
took  it  when  I  was  run  down  from  nigmVwork 
in  the  sick-room.  1  was  thin  and  yellow  and 
tired  even  when  I  arose  from  my  sleep.  Swamp- 
Root  gave  me  a  relish  for  my  food  and  cleared 


Mow  to  Find  Out  If  You 
Need  Swam  p= Root 


MISS  ALICE  BROWN 

my  blood  from  its  stagnant  impurities.  Of  course 
I  do  not  praise  Swamp-Root  as  a  cure  for  all 
troubles,  but  it  is  splendid  for  the  kidneys, 
stomach  and  bowels,  and  relieves  female  dis- 
orders when  all  other  remedies  have  failed  to  give 
relief.  I  know  of  many  cases  in  the  hospital 
cured  by  this  wonderful  remedy. 

1519  Semple  Ave..  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE,— The  wonderful  remedy,  Swamp-Root,  is  so  remarkably  successful 
that  a  special  arrangement  Has  been  made  by  which  all  readers  who  have  not 
already  tried  it  may  have  a  sample  bottle  of  Swamp-Root  sent  absolutely  free  by  mail. 
Also  a  valuable  book  telling  all  about  kidney  and  bladder  troubles  and  containing  many 
of  the  thousands  upon  thousands  of  testimonial  letters  received  from  men  and  women 
cured  by  Swamp-Root.  In  writing  to  Dr.  Kilmer  &  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  be  sure  to 
say  that  you  read  this  generous  offer  in  the  Farm  and  Fireside. 


Weak  and  unhealthy  kidneys  are  respon- 
sible for  more  sickness  and  suffering  than 
any  other  disease,  and  if  permitted  to  con- 
tinue fatal  results  are  sure  to  follow.  Kidney 
trouble  irritates  the  nerves,  makes  you 
dizzy,  restless,  sleepless  and  irritable. 
Makes  you  pass  water  often  during  the  day 
and  obliges  you  to  get  up  many  times  during 
the  night.  Causes  puffy  or  dark  circles 
under  the  eyes,  rheumatism,  gravel,  catarrh 
of  the  bladder,  pain  or  dull  ache  in  the 
back,  joints  and  muscles,  makes  your  head 
ache  and  back  ache,  causes  indigestion, 
stomach  and  liver  trouble ;  you  get  a  sallow, 
yellow  complexion ;  makes  you  feel  as 
though  you  had  heart  trouble;  you  may 
have  plenty  of  ambition,  but  no  strength; 
get  weak  and  waste  away. 

The  prompt  cure  for  these  troubles  is 
Dr.  Kilmer's  Swamp-Root,  the  world- 
famous  kidney  remedy.  In  taking  it  you 
afford  natural  help  to  Nature,  for  Swamp- 
Root  is  the  most  perfect  healer  and  gentle 
aid  to  the  kidneys  that  is  known  to  medictl 
science. 

If  there  is  any  doubt  in  your  mind  as  to 
your  condition,  take  from  your  urine  on 
rising  about  four  ounces,  place  it  in  a  glass 
or  bottle  and  let  it  stand  twenty-four  hours. 
If  on  examination  it  is  milky  or  cloudy,  if 
there  is  a  brick-dust  settling,  or  if  small 
particles  float  about  in  it,  your  kidneys  are 
in  need  of  immediate  attention. 

Swamp-Root  is  pleasant  to  take  and  is 
used  in  the  leading  hospitals,  recommended 
by  physicians  in  their  private  practice,  and 
is  taken  by  doctors  themselves  who  have 
kidney  ailments,  because  they  recognize  in 
it  the  greatest  and  most  successful  remedy 
for  kidney,  liver  and  bladder  troubles. 

If  you  are  already  convinced  that  this 
great  remedy,  Swamp-Root,  is  what  you 
need,  you  can  purchase  the  regular  fifty-cent 
and  one-dollar  size  bottles  at  the  drug-stores 
everywhere.  Don't  make  any  mistake,  but 
remember  the  name,  Swamp-Root,  Dr. 
Kilmer's  Swamp-Root,  and  the  address, 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  on  every  bottle. 


SALARY  $930* 


A  YEAR,  $18  WEEKLY.  STRAIGHT  OUT  SAURY  % 

BOHAFIDE  SALARY,  HO  MORE,  HO  LESS  SALARY.  • 
 1  '   A 

A  Several  trustworthy  gentlemen  or  ladies  wanted  in  each  state  by  an  old  established  house  of  10  years'  solid  ^ 

• financial  standing:  to  manage  our  business  in  their  own  and  nearby  counties.  It  is  mainly  office  work  con-  $ 
ducted  at  home.  Salary  straight  $936a  year  and  expenses— definite,  bonafide,  no  commissi  on.  easy  to  under-  a 
%  stand.  SALARY  PAYABLE  EACH  WEDNESDAY  IN  ('ASH  direct  from  headquarters.  MONEY  ADVANCED  FOR  W 
A  EXPENSES  EACH  WEEK.  Ten  years  in  business  find  us  compelled  to  secure  competent,  reliable  managers  £ 
w  to  handle  our  rapidly  growing  trade.   References.  Enclose  sell-addressed  stamped  envelope. 

®  THE  DOMINION  COMPANY      Dept.  W  63,    -      -       Chicago,  III.  • 


CURES  WHILE  YOU  SLEEP 

Whooping  Cough, 
Croup, 
Bronchitis, 
Coughs, 
Grip, 
Hay  Fever, 
Diphtheria, 
Scarlet  Fever, 

Don't  fail  to  use  Cresolene  for  the  dis- 
tressing and  often  fatal  affections  for  which 
it  is  recommended.  For  more  than  twenty 
years  we  have  had  the  most  conclusive  as- 
surances that  there  is  nothing  better.  Ask 
your  physician  about  it. 

An  interesting  descriptive  booklet  is  sent  free,  which 
gives  the  highest  testimonials  as  to  its  value. 

ALL  DRUGGISTS. 

VAPO-CRKSOLENE  CO.,  ISO  Fulton  Street,  New  York, 


gOO  premiums. 


WC  GIVE  AWAY  FREEoneroUcdgotdiolI. 

talre  Puritan  rose  diamond  ring,  solid-gold 
pattern,  tor  selling  2d  packages  Garfield  Puro 
1  Pepsin  Rum  anions  friend*  at5  cents  a  pack* 
I  — age.  Bend  full  name ;  we  mull  gum.  When 
•T  sold  3end  inoiipy  ;  we  will  mail  ring  ;  few  oao 

'JITS  teiifrom GENUINE  DIAMOND 

Unsold  gum  taken  back.      Write-  for  catalogue  of 
tiARFlELD  COM  CO.,  Ill  17,  S1EADYIXLE,  PA. 

CANCER  CURED 

WITH  SOOTHING,  BALMY  OILS. 

Cancer, Tumor, Catarrh, PileB, Fistula, Ulcere)  and  all 
Skin  and  Female  Diseases.  Write  for  Illustrated  Book. 
Sent  free,  lilt.  W.  O.  BYE,  Kansas-  Ctty,  Mo. 

cpcpT  APT  T3C  at  wholesale.  Send 
OJTCt,  l  AVsL.EO  f  or  cataiog.  Agents 
wanted.    Coulter  Optical  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

WONTFn  flfPNTC  in  eTeIV  county  to  sell  "Family 
"nil  I  DU  flUli  II I  J  Memorials."  Good  profits  and 
Steady  work.  Aililre»»  lAMPBEI.I,  .t  CO.,  10  Plum  St.,  Elgin,  III. 

wea^r1  Thompson's  Eye  Water 


Rupture  Cured 

This  is  the  only  Elastic  Truss 
made  under  Patents  and 
Trade-mark  issued  by  United 
States  government. 

Two  New  Patents  Just  Issued 

This  truss  is  worn  night  and  day  with  comfort,  and  is 
warranted  to  hold  the  worst  case  of  Rupture  steadily 
during  the  most  laborious  exercise.  The  front  piece 
fitted  with  new  patented 

WIRE-FRAME  BRACE 

controlling  pressure  of  pad.    Pad  can  be  made  harder  or 
softer  by  turning  a  single  screw.   Perfect  adjustability. 
Perfect  comfort.    Radical  cure.   Send  fur  full  descrip- 
tion and  instructions  for  se/f-measurement. 
Bept.  It,  AXIOX  MFG.  CO.,  744  Broad  way,  New  York 

DEAFNESS  AND  HEAD-NOISES 

CURED  AT  HOME.  SMALL  EXPENSE. 

Dr.  W.  O.  «  offee.  i*es  Moines,  Iowa,  has 
just  published  a  book  on  ■•  Deafness.  Head- 
Noises.  Causes  and  Cure."  It  tells  all  about 
the  ears  and  how  he  cured  himself  of  Deaf 
ness  with  his  wonderful  Absorption  Reme 
dies.  Ninety  per  cent  of  deafness  can  be 
helped  or  cured  by  the  Absorption  treat- 
ment.  Incurable  eases  not  taken. 

He  sends  his  book  free  *o  all  having 
deafness  and  ear  trouble  who  write  hira. 
The  book  explains  how  you  can  cure 
your  deafness  and  head  noises  at  home 
at  Bmall  expense.  Ask  for  Deafness 
Book  and  write  today.  Address 

DR.  W.  0.  COFFEE.  103  Good  Block.  Pes  Moines,  la. 

HIMSELF  CURED  IfcAJL 

East  Hampton,  Conn,  t  The  clothier)  says  if  any  suf- 
ferer from  Kidney  or  Blander  DixeuHes  will  write 
turn  he  will  inform  the  i  of  the  perfect  home  cure 
that  did  the  work  in  his  ease. 


LIFE  SIZE  DOLL 

CDCC  "Baby's  clothes  will 
rnCC   now  fit  Oollie." 

Girls  can  get  this  beautiful 
Life  Size  Doll  absolutely  Free  for 
selling'  only  four  boxes  of  our 
Great  Cold  &  Headache  Tablets 
at  25  cents  a  box.  Write  to-day 
and  we  will  send  you  the  tablets 
by  mail  postpaid ;  when  sold  send 
us  the  money  ($1.00)  and  we  will 
send  you  this  life  SizeDoll  which 
is  2H  feet  high  and  can  wear 
baby's  clothes.  Dollie  has  an  In 
destructible  Head.  Golden  Hair, 
Rosy  Cheeks,  Brown  Eyes,  Kid  Col- 
ored Body,  a  Gold  Plated  Beauty 
Pin,  Red  Stockings,  Black  Shoes, 
and  will  stand  alone.  This  doll  is  an 
exact  reproduction  of  the  finest  hand 
painted  French  Doll,  and  will  live 
in  a  child's  memory  long  after  child- 
hood days  have  passed.  Address, 
NATIONAL  MEDICINE  CO., 
Doll  Dept.  ie  o.  New  Haven.Conn 


FAT 


How  to  reduce  it 

Mr.  Hugo  l lorn ,  344  E.  65tb 

St.,  New  York  City ,  writes:'  

'educed  in  v  ivi.-i.-nc  40  lbs.  three  years  ago,  and  I  have 
notgainud&nounce  aince,"  Purely  vegetable  ,  and  harmless  aa 
water.  Any  one  con  make  It  at  home  atllttle  expense.  No 
starving.  No  sickness.  We  willmalla  box  of  it  andfullpar- 
tlou  ara  In  a  plain  scaled  package  for  4  cents  for  po  Uge,  eto. 

Hall  Chemical  Co..  Dept.  B,  St.  Louis,  lo. 


SPARKLING  EYES 
ROSY  CHEEKS 


Samples  free. 


Sublime  Cure.  Best  on  Earth  for  Fe- 
male Ailments,  legitimate.  Scien- 
tific, Pleasant,  Convenient,  Curative 

_  "THYMOL  WAFERS" 

1>R.   BENZ1NUER,    Baltimore,  Md. 


■  Send  name  and  address  no  money*  and  we  will  mail  you  I 
1 12  boxes  of  Comfort  Cough  Tablets,  will  cure  acoug-h  in  one  | 


Iday.   Sell  them  for  10  cents  a  box.   Send  us  the  $1.20  and  I 

Iwe  will  miil  you  these  two  beautiful  SOLID  GOLD  laid  Rings.  I 
l\Vill  wear  a  lifetime.  No  money  required  till  tablets  are  sold,  r 
iWe  take  back  all  not  sold. 

IC0MF0RT  M£DICINE  CO.,  Provldeuce,  R.  I. 


ANY  LADY 


1427 


Silk  Fringe  Cards,  Love,  Transparent,  Es- 
cort k  Acquaintance  Cards,  New  Puzzles, 
™     ios.  Premium  Articles,  &c.  Finest 


Can  Easily  Make 

$18  TO  $25 

weekly  by  representing  us  in  her  lo- 
cality and  as  the  position  is  pleasant  and  profitable  the  year  round 
we  will  gladly  send  particulars  free  to  all.  Even  your  spare  time  la 
valuable.  This  is  no  deception,  and  if  you  really  want  to  make  money 
address  WOMAN'S  MUTUAL  IIENEFIT CO.,  Box   1»,  JO LIET,  ILL. 

k  Send  2c.  stamp  for  New  SAMPLE  BOOK 
,  of  all  the  FINEST  Styles  In  Gold  Beveled 
'  Edee,Hidileu  Nume.fiillt  Prince, Envelope 
,nd  Calling  Cords  for  1902.  We  aoll  GENUINE  CARDS, 
i  Not  Trub.   UNION  CARD  CO.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Sample  Book  of  Visiting  St  Hidden  Name 
Card*,  Bluest  Cat  ilOTue.  Send  2u.  stump 
forall.  OHIO  CARD  CO.,  CADIZ,  0UI0. 


CARDS 


916 


NEW  Simple  Styles  ENVELOPE,  Bili  Trlnje 
ninno  20  New  Songs,  100  Rich  end  Hue/ 
UAnllaMi.,1  peek  Fun  Cuds,  I  Eioert, 
and  1  Acquaintance  Cards,  Btandurd  Be.u  Catcher,  Ao. 
All  for  8  Oenta.     CROWN  CARD  CO.,  B30, Columbn.,  Ohio. 

BEST  LIST  OP  NEW  Pl.AVS.  825  Nos. 
Dialogs,  Speakers.  Hand  Hooks.  Catalog 
free.  T.  S.  UEMSON,  I'uh.,  Iiriu.o,  liilcugo. 


Wanted  n°rttrav~el.for  °j<i-estau 


PLAYS 


Sill  FfSllfFPI  1  n,IICU  flrm  Salary,  |50  a  mo". 
Wrl.w.ll»ft£BuBaD.  .  <fc  expenses.  No  previous  experi- 
ence needed.  W.  B.  HOUSE,  1020  Race  St.,  Phlla.,  Pa. 

CURED.  Sample  FREE. 
Dr.  F-  E.  May,  Bloomington,  111. 


BED-WETTING 


$50 


*  MONTH  EARNED  distributing  samples.  Inclose 
Stamp.  INTER'L  UIS.  BUREAU,  1GO  Na»««u  St., KewYork. 
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THE  FARM  AIVE)  RSRBSBDE 


Apbil  1,  1902 


May  I  Send  You 

a.  book:? 

I  will  mail  you  any  book  from  the  list  below  if 
you  send  me  your  address. 

With  it  I  will  send  an  order  on  your  nearest 
druggist  for  six  bottles  of  Dr.  Shoop's  Restorative. 
If  you  think  that  you  need  it  after  reading  this 
book  you  are  welcome  to  take  it  a  month  at  my 
risk.  If  it  cures  pay  your  druggist  $5.50.  If  it 
fails  I  will  pay  him  myself. 

This  remarkable  offer  is  made  after  a  lifetime's 
experience.  I  have  learned  how  to  strengthen 
the  inside  nerves— those  nerves  that  alone  operate 
every  vital  organ.  I  make  each  organ  do  its  duty 
by  bringing  back  its  nerve  power.  No  case  is  too 
difficult.   I  take  the  risk  in  all. 

In  five  years  550,000  people  have  accepted  this 
offer,  and  thirty-nine  in  each  forty  paid.  They 
paid  because  they  were  cured,  for  no  druggist 
accepts  a  penny  otherwise.  The  decision  is  left 
with  you. 

Note  that  if  my  Restorative  cures  the  cost  is  a 
trifle.  If  it  fails  it  is  free.  Can  you  neglect  such 
an  offer  when  thirty-nine  out  of  forty  who  write 
me  are  cured  ? 

Book  No.  1  on  Dyspepsia 
Book  No.  2  on  the  Heart 
Book  No.  3  on  the  Kidneys 
Book  No.  4  for  Women 
Book  No.  5  for  Men  (sealed) 
Book  No.  6  on  Rheumatism 
Mild  cases,  not  chronic,  are  often  cured  by  one  or  two 
bottles.  At  all  druggists. 

REGISTERED  IN  U.  6.  PATENT  OFFICE  SEPT.  24,  1901. 


Simply  state  which 
book  you  want,  and 
address  Dr.  Shoop,  Box 
910,  Racine,  Wis. 


Any  one  can  earn  Dolls, 
Bracelets^  ings  and  other 
Valuable  Premiums.  This 
is  a  beautiful  Imported 
dressed  Doll  nearly  two 
feet  tall,  a  perfect  beauty 
imported  direct  from  Eur- 
ope. This  lovely  doll  has  a 
beautiful  turning  bisque 
head,  pearly  teeth,  long 
golden  hair,  natural  sleep- 
ing eyes,  jointed  body,real 
slippers,  stockings,etc,  by 
introducing  our  latest  Par- 
isian Novelties,ladies' and 
misses'  belt  pins,  hair-  bar- 
rettes,  beauty  pins,  etc., at 
ten  cents  per  card.  Our 
Grand  30  day  Prop- 
osition which  is  apart 
from  above,  send  us  your 
full  name  &  address  &  we 
willsendyoul5cardsof  our 
latest  Parisian  Novelties 
postpaid.  You  sell  at  ten 
cents  per  card  and  return 


us  $1.50,  we  will  send  you  (all  charges  prepaid)  a  beauti- 
ful Imported  French  Doll  also  a  gold  finished  ring. 
FRENCH  NOVELTY  CO.,  Dept.  A23,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Free  Free  Free 

CATALOGUE  OF  > 


Seasonable  Patterns 

We  issue  a  catalogue  of  season- 
able, up-to-date  patterns,  which 
are  furnished  our  subscribers  at 
the  very  lowest  prices.  The 
patterns  are  the  latest  and  are 
guaranteed  reliable. 

The  catalogue  is  FREE. 
Write  for  it  to-day. 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


HOT- 
WATER 
BOTTLE 


A  hot-water 
bottle  has 
come  to  be 
recognized  as 
a  necessity  in 
every  home, 
as  there  is 
nothing  that 
will  satisfacto- 
rily take  its 
place  in  cases 
where  hot  ap- 
plications are 
required.  It  is 
also  as  much 
of  a  luxury  as 
a  necessity,  and  will  be  appreciated  for 
the  many  and  varied  uses  to  which  it 
may  be  applied. 

This  hot-water  bottle  is  of  the  well- 
known  Goodyear  make,  so  that  the 
quality  is  absolutely  guaranteed.  Not 
only  this,  but  it  is 

EXTRA-LARGE  SIZE 

being  a  three-quart  bottle,  and  not 
the  two-quart  size  commonly  offered. 
Sent  by  mail,  postage  paid  by  us. 
Order  as  No.  274. 

We  Will  Send  This  Hot-Water  Bottle 
FREE  for  Sending  SIX  Yearly  Subscrip- 
tions, New  or  Renewal,  to  the  Farm 
and  Fireside;  or, 

We  Will  Send  the  Farm  and  Fireside 
One  Year,  New  or  Renewal,  and  This 
Large  Hot-Water  Bottle  for  $1.00. 

(To  Club-Raisers : — When  the  subscriber  pays  you 
this  special  price  you  are  entitled  either  to 
the  regular  cash  commission  or  to 
count  the  name  in  a  club) 

ADDRESS 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


Laundry-soap 

Cheapness  being  a  requirement  in 
a  staple  and  much-tised  article 
like  laundry-soap,  manufacturers 
endeavor  to  utilize  the  cheapest 
oils  or  fats,  and  the  kettles  for  boiling 
and  other  appliances  needed  in  conduct- 
ing the  operation  of  soap-making  are 
devised  with  a  view  to  securing  all  pos- 
sible economy  in  fuel  and  labor. 

A  good,  common  hard  soap  may  be 
made  from  clean  tallow  or  lard  and 
caustic  soda  without  any  very  special 
skill  in  manipulation.  The  caustic  soda 
indicated  is  a  crude  article,  which  may 
now  be  obtained  from  druggists  in 
quantities  to  suit  at  a  very  moderate 
price.  A  lye  of  average  strength  is 
made  by  dissolving  it  in  water  in  the 
proportion  of  about  two  pounds  to  the 
gallon.  For  the  saponification  of  lard 
a  given  quantity  of  the  grease  is  melted 
at  a  low  heat,  and  one  fourth  its  weight 
of  the  lye  is  then  added  in  small  por- 
tions with  constant  stirring;  when 
incorporation  has  been  thoroughly  ef- 
fected another  portion  of  lye  equal  to 
the  first  is  added  as  before,  and  the 
mixture  kept  at  a  gentle  heat  until 
saponification  appears  to  be  complete. 
If  the  soap  does  not  readily  separate 
from  the  liquid  more  lye  should  be 
added,  the  soap  being  insoluble  in 
strong  lye.  When  separation  has  oc- 
curred, pour  off  the  lye,  add  water  to 
the  mass,  heat  until  dissolved,  and 
again  separate  by  the  use  of  more 
strong  lye  or  a  strong  solution,  of  com- 
mon salt.  The  latter  part  of  the  pro- 
cess is  designed  to  purify  the  soap,  and 
may  be  omitted  where  only  a  cruder 
article  is  required.  The  soap  is  finally 
remelted  in  a  water-bath,  kept  at  a 
gentle  heat  until  as  much  water  as  pos- 
sible is  expelled,  and  then  poured  into 
frames  or  molds  to  set. 

Laundry-soaps  are  frequently  cheap- 
ened by  the  addition  of  a  considerable 
proportion  of  resin  in  the  process  of 
manufacture.  Such  a  soap  may  be 
made  in  the  following  manner:  Place 
two  thousand  pounds  of  tallow  and 
about  six  hundred  pounds  of  resin  in 
the  soap-kettle,  and  run  in  from  one 
hundred  and  fifty  to  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  gallons  of  soda-lye  of  ten 
degrees  to  twenty  degrees  Baume 
strength;  apply  heat,  and  boil  for  about 
two  or  three  hours,  with  constant  stir- 
ring. Then  withdraw  the  heat,  and 
after  six  hours  draw  off  the  spent  lye, 
add  a  supply  of  fresh  lye,  and  again 
boil  for  three  hours;  allow  to  stand, 
draw  off  the  spent  lye,  and  repeat  the 
operation  until  a  sample  of  the  soap 
pressed  between  the  fingers  divides  into 
hard  flakes.  If  the  sample  is  satisfac- 
tory boil  briskly  for  a  short  while, 
withdraw  the  heat  and  throw  in  a  few 
pailfuls  of  cold  water;  allow  to  stand 
about  two  hours,  draw  off  the  lye,  add 
six  or  eight  pailfuls  of  water,  stir  it  in, 
and  boil  briskly.  If  the  soap  does  not 
then  separate  from  the  water  add 
about  a  gallon  or  two  of  strong  solu- 
tion of  salt.  Allow  the  soap  to  stand 
until  it  separates  out,  and  then  ladle 
into  frames. — The  Druggists'  Circular. 

a 

Why  the  Chinese  Distrust  Foreigners 

There  are  many  men  of  high  charac- 
ter engaged  in  business  in  the  great 
cities  of  China.  I  would  not  speak  any 
disparaging  word  of  those  who  are 
worthy  of  all  respect,  but  I  am  giving 
the  concensus  of  opinion  expressed  to 
me  by  reputable  laymen  who  have  trav- 
eled widely  in  the  East,  and  not  report- 
ing the  utterances  of  missionaries, 
when  I  say  in  the  words  of  another 
that  many  Americans  and  Europeans 
doing  business  in  Asia  are  "living  the 
life  of  the  prodig-al  son  who  has  not  yet 
come  to  himself."  Profane,  intemper- 
ate, immoral,  not  living  among  the 
Chinese,  but  segregating  themselves  in 
foreign  communities  in  the  treaty 
ports,  not  speaking  the  Chinese  lan- 
guage, frequently  beating  and  cursing 
those  who  are  in  their  employ,  regard- 
ing the  Chinese  with  hatred  and  con- 
tempt— it  is  no  wonder  that  they  are 
h died  in  return  and  that  their  conduct 
has  done  much  to  justify  Chinese  dis- 
trust of  the  foreigners. — Arthur  J. 
Brown,  in  the  Great  Round  World. 


Malay  Character 

Mr.  Colquhoun,  in  his  new  book  on  "The 
Mastery  of  the  Pacific,"  doubts  very  strongly 
the  success  of  the  education  we  are  going 
to  give  to  the  Filipinos,  and  bases  his  doubt 
upon  the  characteristics  and  possibilities  of 
the  Malays  as  revealed  hitherto  in  their 
relations  with  Europeans. 

The  Malay  has  undoubted  charm.  He  is 
bright,  hospitable,  has  a  certain  tenderness 
of  heart,  and  possesses  in  general  the  funda- 
mental traits  that  make  the  gentleman  the 
world  over.  He  is  easy  to  rule  so  long  as 
he  recognizes  his  master;  is  brave,  but 
superstitious.  He  also  has  in  fullest  meas- 
ure the  defects  of  his  qualities. 

Experience  has  taught  one  thing— he  de- 
generates when  brought  under  the  influence 
of  Western  civilization,  losing  some  of  his 
primitive  virtues,  and  failing  to  acquire 
others  that  require  the  exercise  of  reason 
and  discipline.  In  his  analysis  of  the  Malay 
character  Mr.  Colquhoun  says : 

"Other  deficiencies  in  their  mental  and 
moral  equipment  are  a  lack  of  organizing 
power.  No  Malay  nation  has  ever  emerged 
from  the  hordes  of  that  race  which  have 
spread  over  the  islands  of  the  Pacific. 
Wherever  they  are  found  they  have  certain 
marked  characteristics,  and  of  these  the 
most  remarkable  is  their  lack  of  that  spirit 
which  goes  to  form  a  homogeneous  people, 
to  weld  them  together.  The  Malay  is  always 
a  provincial;  more,  he  rarely  rises  outside 
the  interest  of  his  own  town  or  village.  He 
is  never  honest  as  we  count  that  virtue, 
never  truthful,  and  never  industrious  or 
persevering.  This  is  his  dark  side,  but  it  is 
with  that  we  are  concerned.  The  two  points 
which  are  most  inimical  to  progress  are,  as 
already  indicated,  the  lack  of  unity  and  the 
lack  of  persistence.  The  Malay  is  the  laziest 
of  Orientals,  and  the  Filipino  is  not  the  least 
lazy  of  Malays.  The  Malay,  in  short,  is  a 
creature  of  limitations." 


Music  of  Shakespeare's  Time 

Of  the  lighter  kinds  of  secular  music  the 
catch  was  the  most  popular,  and  we  find 
many  allusions  to  it  in  Shakespeare's  plays. 

In  the  catch  proper  there  was  some  trick 
or  catch  in  the  words,  as  in  that  famous  one 
of  Calcott's,  where  the  first  voice  sings, 
"Ah,  how  Sophia,"  and  the  next  "catches" 
this  with  the  phrase  "A  house  a-fire,"  which 
in  the  rapid  pronunciation  of  that  time 
would  sound  much  like  "Ah,  how  Sophia." 

The  round,  however,  is  often  confounded 
with  the  catch ;  musically  they  do  not  differ, 
both  the  round  and  the  catch  being  varieties 
of  the  "canon  in  the  unison"  illustrated  by 
the  upper  parts  of  the  "Cuckoo  Song." 

When  I  was  a  boy  we  used  to  sing  a  very 
familiar  round,  which  began,  "Scotland's 
burning,  Scotland's  burning,  fire,  fire,  fire, 
fire,  cast  on  water,  cast  on  water,"  etc. 

It  is  interesting  to  find  among  the  rounds 
and  catches  of  Shakespeare's  time  some 
early  forms  of  the  nursery  rimes  which  ap- 
pear in  our  "Mother  Goose."  For  example,  in 
Act  IV.,  Scene  I.,  of  "Taming  of  the  Shrew," 
where  Grumio  has  been  sent  ahead  to  Pe- 
truchio's  country  house  to  make  a  fire  before 
he  and  his  bride  arrive ;  presently  Petruchio's 
other  servant,  Curtis,  comes  in,  and,  the  fire 
being  built,  calls  out  to  Grumio,  "There's 
fire  ready ;  and  therefore,  good  Grumio,  the 
news?" 

"Why,"  says  Grumio,  "Jack  boy!  ho  boy! 
and  as  much  news  as  thou  wilt." 

This  "Jack  boy,  ho  boy"  is  unintelligible 
until  you  know  that  these  are  the  first  words 
of  a  popular  catch  in  Shakespeare's  time, 
which- ran  thus: 

"Jack  boy,  ho  boy— news! 
The  cat  is  in  the  well ; 
Let  us  ring  now  for  her  knell. 
Ding,  ding,  dong,  bell!" 
—Sidney  Lanier,  in  Lippincott's  Magazine. 


A  Sharp  Bug 

One  morning  a  lady  noticed  a  hornet  on 
the  window  of  her  parlor.  She  started  to 
drive  out  the  unwelcome  visitor,  but  was 
called  away  for  a  few  minutes,  and  the 
hornet  was  forgotten.  Soon  little  Elmer 
ran  into  the  room  to  look  at  a  passing 
parade.  He  did  not  see  the  hornet,  and 
leaned  his  forehead  directly  upon  it ;  where- 
upon it  retaliated  in  the  usual  way.  With 
shrieks  and  a  rapidly  swelling  forehead  he 
ran  to  his  mother,  crying,  "Oh,  mama,  I  hurt 
myself  on  a  bug!"— The  Little  Chronicle. 


He  who  could  not  sit 
And  sing  contented  in  a  desert  isle, 
His  audience  the  mute  trees  and  wandering  winds; 
His  joy  the  grace  and  beauty  of  his  song, 
Should  never  lift  his  voice  rnong  mortal  men. 

—Alexander  Smith. 


BATTLE  CREEK'S 

GREAT  HEALERS 

A  Body  of  Battle  Creek's  Most  Famous  Phy- 
sicians Have  Perfected  a  System  of  Treat- 
ment  that    is  Startling   the  World 
and  Curing  Thousands  Formerly 
Pronounced  Incurable. 


TEN  DAYS'  TREATMENT  FREE 

The  accompanying 
cut  is  of  a  book 
written  by  Dr.  J.  M. 
Peebles,  the  great 
lecturer,  author  and 
physician,  of  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.,  who 
has  perfected  a  sys- 
tem of  treatment 
that  promises  to 
banish  disease  and 
suffering.  The  Doc- 
tor claims  that  dis- 
ease is  abnormal  and 
can  be  positively 
banished  from  the 
world.  At  the  age 
of  81  he  is  as  hale, 
hearty  and  vigorous 
as  most  men  of  30, 
and  he  says  that  any 
one  can  command 
their  faculties  and 
health  as  he  has  done.  The  Doctor  has  written  this 
book  for  the  sole  purpose  of  revealiug  to  sufferers 
the  wonderful  system  of  treatment  which  he  has 
originated,  and  you  will  find  in  it  knowledge  that 
will  be  of  great  value  to  you.  It  gives  you  the  key  to 
perfect  health  and  happiness.  Among  the  thousands 
of  cases  cured  by  this  wonderful  system  of  treatment 
are  the  paralytic,  the  blind  and  the  deaf;  also  those 
suffering  from  Bl  ight's  disease,  consumption,  catarrh, 
stomach  and  bowel  troubles,  nervous  debility,  rheu- 
matism, heart  disease,  female  troubles,  fits,  neuralgia, 
bladder  trouble,  dropsy,  eczema,  blood  disorders, 
piles,  asthma,  in  fact  all  chronic  troubles.  So  sure  is 
the  Doctor  that  his  treatment  will  cure  all  chronic 
diseases  that  he  has  instructed  the  Institute  of 
which  he  is  presideut  to  give  every  reader  of  the 
Farm  and  Fireside  who  is  in  poor  health  a  ten 
days'  treatment  free,  postage  paid,  in  order  to  dem- 
onstrate to  them  that  health  is  within  their  grasp. 
Write  at  once,  addressing  Dr.  Peebles'  Institute  of 
Health,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  Drawer  N7,  stating  your 
troubles,  that  they  may  prepare  a  special  treatment  to 
fit  your  exact  condition.  They  will  also  send  you 
their  book  "A  Message  of  Hope,"  explaining  fully 
their  grand  system  of  treatment,  and  a  full 
diagnosis  of  your  case,  with  their  professional  advice. 


Profitable 
Employment 

We  want  several  ener- 
getic men  and  women  to 
organize  and  maintain 
regular  routes  for  a  stan- 
dard, popular  magazine. 
A  number  of  cities  yet  to 
be  assigned.  An  unusual 
opportunity.  Full  partic- 
ulars sent  free. 


Address  W.  C.  O'KAINE 
120  West  High  Street,    -     Springfield,  Ohio 


CORN,  BEANS  and  ROSES 

C|  OOfl)  f\f%  in  prizes  will  be  given  away 
^  *  by  the  publishers  of  the  Farm 

and  Fireside  in  a  great  crop-growinj  contest. 
See  Page  23  of  this  issue  for  full  particulars. 


$300.00  IN  CASH 

A  Handsome  Buggy 
4  Rne  Cultivator 
A  Set  of  Furniture 
A  Splendid  Sewing-Machine 


Also  Hundreds  of  Other  Prizes 

All  FREE  in  the  great  crop-growing  contest 
described  on  Page  23  of  this  issue  of  the  Farm 
and  Fireside* 


WANTED 

Large  wholesale  house  intends  to  establish  an  office 
and  distributing  depot  in  each  State,  and  desires 
Manager  for  each  office.  Salary  8125  per  month,  and 
extra  profits.  Applicants  must  furnish  references  as 
to  character,  and  have  #800  cash.  Previous  experience 
not  necessary.   For  full  particulars  address 

I'ost-OfHce  IJox  1431,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

/ThTjMrTH  Premier  Typewriter 

Always  Reliable 

A  dollar  of  service  for 
every  dollar  of  cost. 
Illustrated  book  free. 

The  Smith  Premier 
Typewriter  Co. 
Syracuse,  N.  V.,  V.  8.  A. 


Employment 


that  nets  950  to 
#175  a  month. 
The  work  is  light 
and  pleasant, 
town  or  country, 
traveling  or  at 


gentleman  or  lady  oi  rair  Dusiness  aumiy 
can  succeed  in  it  wherever  the  English  language  ls_ osett. 
No  Investment,  no  risk.   Special  inducements  NOW. 
Address  E.  Hannaford,  185  Times  Bide.,  New  Tor*. 


April  1,  1902 
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The  best  lamp 
in  the  world  is  not 
best  without  the 
chimney    I  make 

for  it.  x/r 

Macbeth. 

My  name  on  every  one. 

If  you'll  send  your  address,  I'll  send  you 
the  Index  to  Lamps  and  their  Chimneys,  to 
tell  you  what  number  to  get  for  your  lamp. 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


ARTISTIC  MONUMENTS 


have 
designs 
from 


COST  NO  MORE  THAN 
PLAIN  ONES  IN 

White  Bronze 

Marble  is  entirely  out  of  date. 
Granite  soon  gets  moss-grown, 
discolored,  requires  constant 
expense  and  care,  and  event- 
■  ually  crumbles  back  to 
Mother  Earth.  Besides,  it 
is  very  expensive. 

WHITE  BRONZE 

is  strictly  everlasting. 
It  cannot  crumble  with 
Ijjji  the  action  of  frost. 
IP  Moss-growth  is  an  im- 
possibility. It  is  more 
artistic  than  any  stone.  Then  why  not  investigate 
it?  It  has  been  adopted  for  nearly  one  hundred 
public  monuments.  Write  at  once  for  free  designs 
and  information.  It  puts  you  under  no  obliga- 
tions.  We  deal  direct  and  deliver  everywhere. 

The  Monumental  Bronze  Co.^.XTort'Z"? 

Science  of  Psychratism 

was  flmroufihly  investigated  at  the  last  session  of  the  New  York 
l.egislaf  nre  and  is  warmly  indorsed  by  many  prominent  Senators, 
Aasjsmblymen  and  prominent  State  Officials.  It  is  taught  in  a 
Full  Course  by  Mail  by 

PROF.  ALBERT  VERNON 

Founder  and  Professor  in  Psychology  of 

Tip©  Vernon  Academy  of  Mental 
Sciences  andVernonSanitarium 

The-  Science  of  Psychratism  teaches  the  superior  power  of  the 
mind,  and  enables  men  and  women  of  all  ages  and  conditions  to 
so  self  develop  their  latent  powers  that  they  cannot  only  become 
masters  of  themselves,  but  of  others  and  the  conditions  under 
which  they  work  and  live.    Prof.  Vernon's  100-page  book 

"  Psychic  Phenomena  of  C^nf 

the  Twentieth  Century "   ^CIIL  rrCC 

post-paid,  if  you  address 

VERNON  ACADEMY  OF  MENTAL  SCIENCES 

Secnpying  famous  WARNER  OBSERVATORY  BUILDINGS 

9540  East  Avenue,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Educational  Notice 

A  prominent  business  man  of  Boston  will  be  very 
glad  to  hear  from  any  ambitions  reader  of  Farm  and 
Fireside  who  desires  to  study  Mechanical,  Electrical, 
Steam  or  Textile  Engineering  and  has  not  the  oppor- 
tunity to  attend  school.  This  gentleman,  whose  name 
is  withheld  at  his  request,  has  at  his  disposal  a  few 
scholarships  in  a  well-known  educational  institution 
for  home  study,  the  only  expense  being  the  actual 
cost  of  instruction  papers  and  postage.  Write  to 
W.  L.  B.,  Box  3737,  Boston,  Mass.,  for  particulars  if 
you  are  ambitious  and  in  earnest. 

Farmers'  Sons  Wanted^^-MSR^' 

education  to  work  in  an  office ;  $60  a  month  with  ad- 
vancement ;  steady  employment ;  must  be  honest  and 
reliable.  Branch  offices  of  the  association  are  being  es- 
tablished in  each  state.  Apply  at  once,  giving  full  particu- 
lars.  The  Veterinary  Science  Ass'n.  London.  Canada. 

Very  Low  Rates 

FOR 

COLONISTS 

TO 

California,  Montana,  Utah, 
Washington,  Oregon, 
British  Columbia,  Idaho, 

VIA 

Big  Four  Route 

One  way  second-class  colonist  tickets 
to  Helena,  Butte,  Ogden,  Spokane,  Port- 
land, Tacoma,  Seattle,  San  Francisco, 
Los  Angeles,  San  Jose,  and  other  points 
in  the  West  and  Northwest  will  be  on  sale 
at  very  low  rates  from  all  points  on  the 
"Big  Four,"  daily,  until  April  30,  1902. 

For  full  information  and  particulars  as 
to  rates,  tickets,  limits,  etc.,  call  on 
Agents  "Big  Four  Route,"  or  address 
the  undersigned. 

WARREN  J.  LYNCH  W.  P.  DEPPE 

Oen'l  l'ass.  &  Ticket  Agt.  Asst.  G.  P.  &  T.  A. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


Lo,  the  Poor  Hindu 

The  poor,  benighted  Hindu, 
He  does  the  best  he  kindo ; 

He  sticks  to  his  caste  from  first  to  last, 
And  for  pants  he  makes  his  skihdo. 

—Fayette  (W.  Va.)  Journal. 


Unintentional  Sarcasm 

Politeness,  it  is  true,  must  have  its  origin 
in  a  kind  heart  and  a  desire  to  please ;  but 
tact  and  thoughtfulness  and  quick  wit  are 
also  essential  to  good  manners. 
A  very  stout  hostess,  who  was  entertain- 
ing a  large  company  one  evening,  turned  to  a 
group  of  young  men  standing  near  her  chair,  and 
smilingly  asked,  "May  I  trouble  one  of  you  young 
gentlemen  for  a  glass  of  water  from  the  pitcher 
on  the  table?" 

Several  of  the  young  men  hurried  to  comply 
with  the  request.  One  who  was  particularly  ac- 
tive succeeded  in  reaching  the  table  first. 

As  he  handed  the  glass  of  water  to  the  hostess 
she  complimented  him  on  his  quickness. 

"Oh,  that's  nothing,"  he  said.  "I  am  used  to  it. 
I  got  into  many  a  circus  and  menagerie  when  I 
was  a  boy  by  carrying  water  for  the  elephant."— 
Youth's  Companion. 

ft 

Intention  Was  Good 

A  careless  young  woman  in  starting  to  leave  a 
car  dropped  her  purse.  A  young  man,  who  ev- 
idently intended  to  leave  the  car  at  the  same  time, 
saw  her  drop  her  purse,  picked  it  up,  and  put  it 
into  his  pocket. 

But  his  action  had  not  been  unnoticed.  Just  as 
he  stepped  from  the  car  an  elderly  man  gripped 
him  by  the  arm,  and  whispered,  "If  you  don't  give 
that  purse  to  the  young  lady  this  instant  I'll  ex- 
pose you." 

"Yes,  certainly!"  gasped  the  astonished  young 
man.  Then,  with  a  grin,  "I  beg  pardon,  Elizabeth ; 
you  dropped  your  purse." 

"Oh,  thank  you,  Jim,"  she  replied,  as  she  took  it. 

"I  hope  you  are  satisfied,"  said  Jim,  turning  to 
the  elderly  man.  "The  lady  is  my  sister."— For- 
ward. 

ft 

The  Right  Way 

The  value  of  a  receipt  lies  partly  in  its  being  ac- 
curately set  down  and  followed.  "Harper's  Mag- 
azine" has  the  following  directions  for  making  a 
breakfast  delicacy  called  pop-overs  as  they  were 
imparted  by  the  Chinese  servant  to  a  lady  visiting 
in  the  family : 

"You  takee  him  one  egg,"  said  the  master  of  the 
kitchen,  "one  lit'  cup  milk.  You  fixee  him  one  cup 
flou'  on  sieve ;  take  pinch  salt— you  not  put  him  in 
lump.  You  move  him  egg  lit'  bit  slow ;  you  put 
him  milk  in,  all  the  time  move.  You  makee  him 
flou'  go  in,  not  move  fast,  so  have  no  spots.  Makee 
butled  pan  all  same  wa'm,  not  too  hot.  Putlee 
him  in  oven.  Now  you  mind  you  business.  No 
like  woman  run  look  at  him  all  time.  Him  done 
all  same  time  biscuit." 

ft 

A  Veteran  Kicker 

They're  telling  a  heavenly  story  which  they  say 
no  more  than  does  justice  to  the  "kicking"  pro- 
pensities of  the  Togus  veteran. 

The  old  soldier  dies,  so  the  story  goes,  and  after 
death  he  marches  up  to  the  gates  of  heaven.  He 
hits  the  door  a  thump,  and  St.  Peter  peers  out 
through  the  wicket. 

"Who  are  you?"  asks  the  saint. 

"I'm  an  old  soldier." 

"Where  from?" 

"Soldiers'  Home  at  Togus." 

"Well,  you  may  come  in,"  says  the'  saint,  "but  I 
don't  know  as  the  place'll  suit  you."— Kennebec 
Journal. 

ft 

Only  a  Mistake 

Father  Monsabre,  the  famous  preacher  of  Notre 
Dame,  Paris,  whose  fiftieth  anniversary  as  priest 
has  lately  been  celebrated,  is  known  for  his  wit 
and  humor.  The  "Gaulois"  tells  the  following 
anecdote  of  him:  One  day,  at  a  most  inconvenient 
moment,  just  as  he  was  preparing  to  enter  the 
pulpit,  a  lady  came  to  him,  and  with  many  airs 
and  graces  told  him  that  her  conscience  troubled 
her  greatly  because  she  had  that  morning  ad- 
mired herself  in  the  looking-glass  more  than  usual, 
thinking  how  very  pretty  she  was.  Whereupon  he 
answered,  "Go  in  peace,  my  child;  a  mistake  is 
not  a  sin."— Short  Stories. 


Not  His  Intention 

The  guns  were  popping  away  among  the  pheas- 
ants, and  a  Scottish  gamekeeper  with  a  very 
light  bag  was  shadowing  a  young  blood  who 
blazed  away  at  everything,  but  hit  nothing.  Pres- 
ently the  latter  aimed  his  gun  at  a  pheasant  that 
was  running  along  the  ground. 

"Hoots,  mon!"  interposed  the  gamekeeper,  in 
horror. .  "Yemust  na  shoot  th'  bird  a-runnm'!" 

To  which  the  undaunted  sportsman  replied, 
"No,  man,  I  don't  intend  to.  I'm  waiting  for  the 
beggar  to  stop."— London  Answers. 


Which  ? 

"Poor  George!   He  was  shot  by  another  Amer- 

?an." 

"Philippines  or  Adirondacks?"— Life. 


A  Smart  Salesman 

"Did  you  sell  anything  while  I  was  out, 
Johnny?"  asked  the  jeweler  of  the  new  boy. 

"Yes,  sir.  I  sold  six  plain  gold  rings." 

"Good,  my  boy,"  said  the  jeweler,  highly 
pleased.  "We'll  make  a  first-class  salesman  of 
you  one  of  these  days.  You  got  the  regular  price, 
of  course?" 

"Oh,  yes,  sir.  The  price  was  marked  on  the  in- 
side, 18c,  and  the  gentleman  took  all  that  was 
left,  sir."— Life. 

ft 

His  Choice 

"You  said  you  were  hungry,"  remarked  the 
kind-hearted  woman,  reproachfully,  "and  yet 
when  I  gave  you  twenty-five  cents  a  little  while 
ago  you  went  to  a  saloon  instead  of  a  restaurant." 

"Yes'm,"  admitted  the  hobo.  "You  see,  it's  this 
here  way.  I  was  hungry  and  thirsty,  and  twenty- 
five  cents'  worth  of  whisky'll  make  me  fergit  I'm 
hungry,  but  twenty-five  cents'  worth  of  grub  won't 
make  me  fergit  I'm  thirsty."— Chicago  Post. 

it 

Bound  by  Honor 

Weary  Walker— "No,  ma'am;  I  ain't  dirty  from 
choice.  I'm  bound  by  honor.  I  wrote  a  testimo- 
nial fer  a  soap-maker  onct,  an'  promised  'to  use  no 
udder.' " 

Mrs.  Houskeep— "Well,  why  do  you  not  use 
that?" 

Weary  Walker— "Because,  ma'am,  dat  firm 
failed  jist  after  de  Civil  War."— Catholic  Standard 
and  Times. 

a 

Source  of  Fertility 

"This  article,"  said  the  magazine  editor,  hand- 
ing it  back,  "will  hardly  do.  Pardon  me  for 
saying  it,  but  you  don't  seem  to  have  any  fertility 
of  imagination." 

"If  I  haven't,"  responded  the  indignant  con- 
tributor, "it  isn't  for  lack  of  fertilizing  material; 
I  have  read  all  the  recent  fiction."— Chicago 
Tribune. 

ft 

A  New  Brand  of  Coffee 

Little  five-year-old  Lois  Durand  was  sent  one 
morning  to  buy  some  Java  and  Mocha  coffee  for 
her  mother.  By  the  time  she  had  reached  the 
store  she  had  forgotten  the  name  of  the  coffee  she 
was  to  order,  so  when  the  storekeeper  asked  her 
what  kind  of  coffee  she  wanted  she  said :  k 

"I  forget,  but  I  think  it  was  Jamica  and 
Jehovah  mixed."— The  Little  Chronicle. 

a 

Quite  a  Model 

Mother— "I  don't  like  the  looks  of  that  boy  I  saw 
you  playing  with  on  the  street  to-day.  You  must 
not  play  with  bad  little  boys,  you  know!" 

Son— "Oh,  he, ain't  a  bad  little  boy,  mama!  He's 
a  'good'  little  boy.  He's  been  to  the  reform 
school  two  times,  and  they've  let  him  out  each 
time  on  account  of  good  behavior."— Puck. 

a 

His  Reason 

"What  have  you  ever  done  to  deserve  the  office 
to  which  you  aspire?-'  asked  the  voter. 

"Nothing,"  answered  the  candidate,  frankly. 
"If  I  had  ever  done  anything  to  thoroughly  qual- 
ify myself  for  so  important  a  position  I  could 
probably  make  a  great  deal  more  money  as  a  pri- 
vate citizen."— Washington  Star. 

4 

Stepping  High 

"John,  when  you  came  home  last  night  you 
talked  and  acted  very  queerly.  You  were  lifting 
your  feet  and  endeavoring  to  step  over  imaginary 
obstacles." 

"Oh!  Yes,  my  dear.  All  the  evening  I  felt  as  if 
I  were  walking  on  clouds.  You  remember  we  had 
angel-cake  for  supper."— Yonkers  Statesman. 

ft 

Might  Have  Prevented  It 

Little  Walter  was  eating  lunch,  when  he  gave 
his  arm  a  sudden  shove,  and  down  went  his  glass 
of  milk. 

"I  know  you  were  going  to  spill  that,"  said 
mama,  angrily. 

"Well,  if  you  knew,"  queried  Walter,  "why 
didn't  you  tell  me?"— The  Little  Chronicle. 


In  the  South 

"Den  de  committee  wanted  me  to  go  up  to  de 
polls  an'  offer  to  vote,  so  dey  end  make  a  test  case 
of  dis  hyah  disfranchisin'  law." 

"A  test  case?" 

"Yes.  But  I  wouldn't  go,  'case  I  was  skeered 
it  mought  turn  out  to  be  a  coroner's  case."— Puck. 


A  Shock 

Casey— "Wasn't  ye  shocked  an'  pained  to  hear 
av  Clancy's  sudden  death?" 

Costigan— "Indade  an'  01  was!  He  owed  me 
thirty-five  cints."— Judge. 

ft 

One  Better 

Ida— "But  Belle  always  said  Harry  was  'one 
man  In  a  million.'   Why  did  she  jilt  him?" 

May— "Oh,  she  found  one  man  with  a  million." 
—Chicago  News. 


Sick  Made  Well 
Weak  Made  Strong 

Marvelous  Elixir  of  Life  Discov- 
ered by  Famous  Doctor-Sci- 
entist that  Cures  Every 
Known  Ailment. 


Wonderful  Cures  are  Effected 
that  Seem  Like  Miracles 
Performed — The  Secret 
of    Long    Life  of 
Olden  Times 
Revived. 


The  Remedy  is  Free  to  All  Who  Send 
Name  and  Address. 

After  years  of  patient  study  and  delving  into 
the  dusty  record  of  the  past,  as  well  as  following 
modern  experiments  in  the  realms  of  medical 
science,  Dr.  James  W.  Kidd,  122  Baltes  Build- 
ing, Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  makes  the  startling 
announcement  that  he  has  surely  discovered 
the  elixir  of  life.  That  he  is  able  with  the 
aid  of  a  mysterious  compound,  known  only  to 


DR.  JAMES  WILLIAM  KIDD 

himself,  produced  as  a  result  of  the  years  he  has 
spent  in  searching  for  this  precious  life-giving 
boon,  to  cure  any  and  every  disease  that  is  known 
to  the  human  body.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the 
doctor's  earnestness  in  making  his  claim,  and  the 
remarkable  cures  that  he  is  daily  effecting  seem 
to  bear  him  out  very  strongly.  His  theory  which 
he  advances  is  one  of  reason  and  based  on  sound 
experience  in  a  medical  practice  of  many  years. 
It  costs  nothing  to  try  his  remarkable  "  Elixir  of 
Life,"  as  he  calls  it,  for  be  sends  it  free  to  any 
one  who  is  a  sufferer  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
convince  of  its  ability  to  cure,  so  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  risk  to  run.  Some  of  the  cures  cited  are 
very  remarkable,  and  but  for  reliable  witnesses 
would  hardly  be  credited.  The  lame  havethrown 
away  crutches  and  walked  about  after  two  or 
three  trials  of  the  remedy.  The  sick,  given  up  by 
home  doctors,  have  been  restored  to  their  families 
and  friends  in  perfect  health.  Rheumatism, 
neuralgia,  stomach,  heart,  liver,  kidney,  blood 
and  skin  diseases  and  bladder  troubles  disappear 
as  by  magic.  Headaches,  backaches,  nervousness, 
fevers,  consumption,  coughs,  colds,  asthma, 
catarrh,  bronchitis  and  all  affections  of  the 
throat,  lungs  or  any  vital  organs  are  easily  over- 
come in  a  space  of  time  that  is  simply  marvelous. 

Partial  paralysis,  locomotor  ataxia,  dropsy, 
gout,  scrofula  and  piles  are  quickly  and  perma- 
nently removed.  It  purifies  the  entire  system, 
blood  and  tissues,  restores  normal  nerve  power, 
circulation,  and  a  state  of  perfect  health  is  pro- 
duced at  once.  To  the  doctor  all  systems  are 
alike  and  equally  affected  by  this  great  "Elixir 
of  Life."  Send  for  the  remedy  to-day.  It  is  free 
to  every  sufferer.  State  what  you  want  to  be 
cured  of  and  the  sure  remedy  for  it  will  be  sent 
you  free  by  return  mail. 


STEM-WIND  WATCH 


We  will  give  you  a  guaranteed  Stem- 
Wind,  Nickel-plated  Watch,  also 
Chain  and  Charm,  for  selling  19 
packages  of  BLIIINE  at  ten 
cents  each.  Bhilne  is  the  best 
laundry  bluing  in  the  world 
and  the  fastest  seller.   Write  I 
us  at  once,  and  we  will  send  1 
yon  the  Bluine  and  our  large 
Premium  List,  post-paid.  It 
costs  you  nothing.  Simply 
send  us  the  money  you  get  for 
selling  the  Bluine,  and  we  will  send  you  the 
Watch,  Chain  and  Charm,  post-paid. 

BLUINE  MFC  CO.,  Box  560,  Concord  Junction,  Mass. 

Two  Million  Premiums  given  nway  during  the  lust  5  yearn. 


TWO  KINGS  FREE! 

|Sell 20 Mineral  Lamp  Wicksi 
at  S  cents  each ;  no  Trim-  f 
ming.  Smoke  orSmell.  We  V 
Trust  You  SO  day  s ;  when  sold 
send  money  and  we  send  2  Kings  or  choice 
from  big  list  premiums,  jumeual  wick  co.,i'rofidenceJB,i. 

CAPTURED  MAUSERS  ond  MILITARY  GOOKS 
CATALOGUE,  1,000  Illustrations,  ReiriilarCyelo- 
pedla,  mailed  free.   F.  BAXNEKMAN,  679  B'way,  N.Y. 

41?  A  WFFK  AND  EXPENSES  Paid  Men  and  Women. 
$IL  A  YTlXIl  Experience  not  necessary.  Permanent 
Position.    LENENK  MRUS  CO.,  Dept.  (SO,  Parsons,  Kan. 

I'elf    S?  Thompson's  Eye  Water 
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Individual  Differences  in  the  Value  of  Dairy-cows 

The  figures  which  we  have  obtained  arid 
published  from  time  to  time  in  the 
"Dairyman"  in  connection  with  the 
several  cow  censuses  have  been  so 
startling  that  not  a  few  of  our  readers  have, 
perhaps,  thought  them  more  or  less  unreli- 
able. We  are  free  to  admit  that  it  seems 
almost  incredible  that  two  men  residing, 
perhaps,  on  adjoining  farms,  sending  their 
milk  to  the  same  creamery,  receiving  abso- 
lutely the  same  price  for  the  product,  should 
come  out  at  the  end  of  the  year,  one  with  a 
profit  of  nearly  thirty  dollars  a  cow,  and  the 
other,  perchance,  with  less  than  thirty  cents. 

We  have  contended  that  there  was  a  very 
material  difference  in  cows,  and  that  if  a 
man  subjected  himself  to  all  forms  of  dairy 
expense  he  ought,  in  all  reason,  to  provide 
himself  with  dairy-cows.  We  are  firmly  per- 
suaded that  in  this  matter  we  have  had  not 
only  the  best  of  the  argument,  but  the  facts 
wherever  they  have  been  obtained  support 
our  contention  in  this  behalf.  Yet  there  are 
a  good  many  teachers  and  others  who 
insist  upon  it  that  the  specific  dairy-cow  is 
not  a  necessity  to  the  dairy-farmer,  but 
that  there  is  a  so-called  general-purpose  cow 
which  is  her  superior  for  the  farmer,  espec- 
ially if  he  is  devoting  himself  to  what  they 
are  pleased  to  call  general  farming. 

Now,  if  there  is  a  general  farmer  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  that  man  is  the  dairyman ; 
for  if  he  is  a  true  dairyman  he  not  only 
keeps  cows  for  profit,  but  he  must  necessar- 
ily till  the  land  to  produce  the  crops  to  feed 
these  cows.  In  order  to  do  this  to  the  best 
advantage  and  with  the  greatest  profit  he 
must  produce  a  rotation.  He  should  grow 
corn,  legumes,  grain  and  various  other  crops, 
but  instead  of  hauling  them  off  in  their 
crude  state  to  a  distant  market,  involving 
large  expense  and  very  sensibly  depleting 
the  fertility  of  his  farm,  he  makes  his 
market  at  home  and  sells  the  product  of 
his  acres  to  his  cows,  and  they  furnish  him 
raw  material,  which  he  manufactures  into 
butter  or  cheese.  Thus,  as  we  said,  if  there 
is  a  general  farmer  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
it  is  the  dairy-farmer. 
'■'  We  have  been  led  into  these  reflections  by 
a  perusal  of  Bulletin  No.  66  from  the  Illinois 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  wherein 
is  recorded  in  detail  the  results  with  two 
cows  for  a  period  of  twelve  months.  They 
were  grade  cows  of  no  known  breeding,  one 
nine  years  old  and  the  other  six  years  old, 
and  neither  of  them  of  the  strictly  beef- 
type.  These  cows  were  all  fed  throughout 
the  year  as  near  alike  as  it  was  possible 
with  their  varying  appetites,  and  there  was 
a  very  slight  difference— less  than  three  hun- 
dred pounds— in  the  total  amount  of  nutri- 
ents consumed  by  each.  Yet  one  of  these 
cows  produced  564.82  pounds  of  butter-fat, 
and  the  other  produced  298.64  pounds ;  or, 
reduced  to  a  like  feed  basis,  for  every  one 
hundred  pounds  of  milk  given  by  one  cow 
the  other  gave  139.5  pounds,  and  for  every 
one  hundred  pounds  of  butter-fat  produced 
by  the  former  the  latter  produced  180.7. 

It  may  be  said,  of  course,  that  both  of 
these  cows  were  good  cows;  that  no  cow 
capable  of  producing  298.64  pounds  should 
be  condemned.  But  if  it  is  possible,  by 
keeping  records  and  making  selections,  to 
place  another  cow  in  her  stead  capable 
of  producing  eighty  per  cent  more  butter-fat 
on  the  same  amount  of  feed,  should  not  the 
dairyman  make  diligent  effort  to  provide 
himself  with  cows  of  the  latter  class  ? 

To  aid  the  dairyman  in  effecting  this  the 
bulletin  concludes  with  the  following : 

"Thereare  vast  differences  in  the  efficiency 
and  profit  derived  from  dairy-cows. 

"One  cow  may  produce  more  than  twice 
as  much  butter-fat  in  a  year  as  another  on 
exactly  the  same  feed  basis. 
(  "A  good  cow,  well  cared  for,  may  produce 
five  times  as  much  as  the  average  cow  in  the 
United  States,  or  nearly  as  much  as  three 
•profitable'  cows  for  Illinois. 

"Nearly  all  dairymen  are  keeping  a  por- 
tion of  their  herd  at  an  actual  loss. 

"Many  keep  cows  that  pay  only  half  as 
much  a  bushel  for  the  grain  consumed  as 
other  cows  in  the  same  herd. 

"Excellent  cows  are  obtainable  at  a  rea- 
sonable price  in  nearly  all  sections  of  the 
country. 

"Give  the  cows  a  one-week  test  every 
three  months ;  have  a  profitable  standard ; 
gradually  raise  it  each  year,  and  dispose  of 
any  cows  that  do  not  come  up  to  this. 

"Breed  the  best  cows  to  a  dairy  sire  of 
excellent  breeding  and  individuality,  and 
raise  the  heifer  calves."— Hoard's  Dairyman. 


GROW  QUICKLY,  HEALTHY  AND 


PRATTS  FOOD 

IT  COINS  MONEY    FOR  CALF  RAISERS 
IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  TO  LOOK  IT  UP 

Ask  your  dealer  about  it,  or  write  us 
for  50= page  booklet,  about  cattle, 
horses,  hogs  and  poultry,  free 

25c.  Package  by  mail  25c. 

STATE  IF  FOR  ANIMALS  Oft  POULTRY 

MENTION  THIS  PAPEE 


PRATT  FOOD  CO. PHIIA.PA. 

ESTABLISHED  3  0  YEARS. 


Handy  Farm  Wagons 

make  the  work  easier  for  both  the  man  and  team. 
The  tires  being  wide  they  do  not  cut  into  the  ground; 
the  labor  of  loading  is  reduced  many  times,  because 
of  the  short  lift.  »  They  are  equipped  with  our  fam- 
ous Electric  Steel  Wheels,  either straightor stag- 
ger spokes.  "Wheels  any  height  from  24  to  60  inches. 
White  hickory  axles,  steel  hounds.  Guaranteed  to 
carry  4000  lbs.  Why  not  get  started  rightby  putting 
in  one  of  these  wagons.  We  make  our  steel  wheels 
to  fit  any  wagon.   Write  for  the  catalog.  It  is  free* 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  BOX  96,  QUINCY,  ILL/ 


The  REID  Hand 
Separator 

Is  the  closest  skimmer,  as 
well  as  the  easiest  running 
and  most  economical  sepa- 
rator made. 

Very  Simple  and  Durable. 
Capacity  150  to  500  lbs  per* 
hour.   Prices  860  to  8100. 
Hand  separator  circular  I 
and  Illustrated  catalogue^ 
of  dairy  supplies  free 

A.  H.  REID 

30th  and  market  St.. 
Philadelphia,  Fa. 


Sent 
any. 
where 
on  10 

Days'  . 
Free 
Trial 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 

IN  EVERY  STATE. 

Many  rare  bargains,  and  farmi  offered  at  ONE- HALF 
THEIR  VALUE.  No  matter  what  you  want,  we  can  suit 
you.  All  pricei.  Five  acrea  to  five  hundred  acres.  Prices 
from  $200  up.  Write  for  descriptions,  prices,  etc,  etc. 
State  location  preferred.  RE31E11BEK — "FARMS  IN 
■VERT  LOCALITI"  from  Maine  to  California,  from 
Manitoba  to  Texas.  We  have  your  IDEAL  property.  No 
matter  what  location  you  prefer;  in  your  own  State,  or 
In  any  other  state  or  territory,  or,  IN  TOUR  OWN 
COUNT!"  OR  TOWNSHIP.  Farms  in  every  State.  Largest 
list  in  the  world  to  choose  from.  All  prices,  easy  terms, 
and  long  time.  Do  not  fail  to  mention  location  desired. 
REMEMBER,  we  have  a  list  in  every  State  and  will  refer 
you  direct  to  the  owner  of  your  ideal  farm  property. 
Send  A  POSTAL  CARD  for  prices  and  terms  that  will 
surprise  yon.  Address 

AMERICAN  FARM  LAND  CO.. 
60S  Star  Building,  Chicago,  111. 

^  Bohoola,  Cbnrchti,  N.lg-hbors.  Mtrhcti.  B— t  »f  improwd  farms. 


FRUIT. 

Its  quality  influences  the  selling 
price.  Profitable  fruit  growing  in- 
sured only  when  enough  actual 

Potash 

is  in  the  fertilizer. 

Neither  quantity  nor  good  quality 
possible  without  Potash. 

Write  for  our  free  books  giving:  details. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 
93  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City. 
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The  New  Century  ^ff/iWE 
Grain  Thresher,  SSir^*  4Ulet 

The  M3.tChleSS  seed^nau  any  otter 

^  Clover  Huller,  Sato^uocieaa! 
2  TheA.&T.Farmand^rVea^ 
J  Traction  Engines,  SlLTom! 

4TriA  A  Jtr  T    are  up  to  date  and  saw 
1 11C  A.  Oo  X.  true,  marketable  «r> 
Saw  -  Mills  lumber 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

The  Aultman  &  Taylor 
Machinery  Go. 

MANSFIELD,  OHIO. 

Send  for  free  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  mention  this  paper 

BEAUTIFUL 

FLORIDA  PROPERTY 

FOR  SALE  CHEAP 

Situated  one  fourth  mile  outside  Bartow,  Polk  Co., 
Florida.  Consisting  of  twelve  acres  oak  and  pine  land. 
House  of  nine  large  rooms  in  good  condition.  About  one 
hundred  orange-trees  and  a  few  other  fruits.  Good  small 
barn  and  poultry-house,  and  open  well.  All  under  fence. 
Five  acres  under  cultivation.  The  land  is  fertile  and  on 
high  ground.  One  half  mile  from  Florida  Southern  Rail- 
road Station.  Bartow  is  forty  miles  from  Tampa.  Pop- 
ulation 3,500.  Fine  schools  and  churches  and  business 
houses,paved  streets, electric-light  plant  and  water- works. 
Address  M.  GAMBLE,  6318  Drexel  Ave.,  Flat  1,  Chicago,  III. 
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SPRING  and  SUMMER  FASHIONS 

Are  fully  illustrated  in  our  new 
pattern  catalogue.  We  sell  high- 
est-grade patterns  for  ten  cents, 
and  they  are  positively  the  latest 
to  be  had  anywhere. 

Write  us  for  the  catalogue. 
It  is  FREE. 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


$26:§°  BUYS  A  BUGGY 

(with  top  $33.50)  of  very  superior 
QUALITY,  STYLE  and  DURABILITY, 
output  of  two  enormous  fac- 
tories, sold  direct  to  con- 
sumer.  We  mfr.  full  line 
Buggies,  Carriages,  Har- 
ness, guarantee  allgoods-, 
ship  on  approval. 
WE  DEFY  COMPETITION  and 
SAVE  DEALERS'  PROFIT. 
Send  for  CATALOGUE  and  BPEOIAL  OFFER. 
UNION  BUGGY  COMPANY,    206  Saginaw  Street,  PonUaC.  ittkh. 

CAN  YOI I    you  can* you  can  enter 

^  iV>«-  great  crop-growing  contest 

|\AISl  described  on  Page  23  of  this 

y>/\Q»  ir*  issue  of  the  Farm  and  Fireside. 

LUKIM  S  $1,000.00  distributed  in  prizes. 


Money  back 1 1  doc  satisfied. 


SOLID 
SILVER 


Thimble 


WITH  GOLD  BAND 

GIVEN  FOR  SENDING  THREE  YEARLY 
SUBSCRIPTIONS 

This  is  a  more  at- 
tractive and  prettier 
thimble  than  any  we 
have  ever  offered 
before.  It  is  made 
of  solid  sterling  silver, 
is  carefully  finished, 
and  is  of  good,  heavy 
weight.  The  em- 
bossed band  around  the  base  is  heav- 
ily gold-plated,  giving  the  thimble  an 
unusually  rich  appearance.  It  can  be 
furnished  in  any  size;  state  which  size 
you  want.  The  thimble  is  sent  by 
mail,  charges  prepaid  by  us.  Order 
as  No.  683. 

We  Will  Send  the  Farm  and  Fireside  One 
Year  and  This  Thimble  for 

75  Cents 

(To  Club-Raisers: — When  the  subscriber  pays  you  this 
special  price  you  are  entitled  either  to  the  regular  cash 
commission  or  to  count  the  name  in  a  club) 

SPECIAL. — Given  for  selling  twenty  copies 
of  the  Farm  and  Fireside  at  five  cents  each; 
or  for  selling  ten  copies  of  the  Woman's 
Home  Companion  at  ten  cents  each. 

Address  Farm  and  Fireside 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


Free  for  the  Asking 

We  give  the  most  liberal  re- 
wards ever  offered  for  getting 
up  clubs  for  the  FARM  AND 
FIRESIDE. 

Scores  of  articles  for  house- 
hold and  personal  use  are  de- 
scribed in  our  new  Premium 
List,  which  is  now  ready  for 
distribution.  All  of  these  may 
be  had  for  but  a  little  effort. 
Send  for  the  Premium  List  and 
get  the  full  particulars.  It  will 
interest  you.  Write  to-day.  A 
postal-card  will  do.  The  List  is 
sent  Free. 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

Springfield,  Ohio 


ENTIRELY  NEW 

We  have  just  issued  the  Twentieth.  Century 
Peerless  Atlas  and  Pictorial  Gazetteer  of 
All  Lands.  Two  invaluable  reference  works  in 
one,  and  sold  at  one  fourth  customary  Atlas  prices. 
Gives  Official  Census  of  1900  and  Crop  Statistics. 
New  copyrighted  Maps.  New  and  brilliantly  illus- 
trated Gazetteer.    Thoroughly  up  to  date. 

Agents  Wanted 

Sold  only  through  agents  and  guaranteed  the  finest 
seller  on  the  market.  Enables  agents  to  double 
the  best  profits  they  ever  made  before.  Contains 
170  mammoth  pages,  size  14  by  11  inches.  340  Col- 
ored Maps  and  beautiful  and  strictly  representa- 
tive Illustrations.   Extra  liberal  agency  terms. 

THE  CROWELL  &  K1RKPATRICK  CO.,  Springfield,  0. 


HANDSOME  WATCH 


A  Solid  Gold  Ladies'  or  Gents'  watch  costs 
from  £25  to  #50.  Don't  throw  your  money 
away.    If  you  want  a  watch  that  will  equal  for  time 

any  Solid  Gold  Watch  made,  send  us  your  name 
&  address  at  once  &  agree  to  sell  only  8  boxes  of  our 
famous  Vegetable  Pills  at  25  cts.  a  box.  It's  the  greatest  rem- 
edy on  earth  for  Constipation,  Indigestion  &  all  stomach  disorders 
&  they  sell  like  hot  cakes.  Don't  miss  the  chance  of  your  life. 
Send  us  your  order  &  we  will  send  the  8  boxes  by  mail.  When 
sold  you  send  us  the  money  &  we  will  send  you  the  WATCH  with 

A  GUARANTEE  FOR  20  YEARS 

the  same  day  money  is  received.  There  is  no  humbuggery  about 
this.  We  are  giving  away  these  watches  to  quickly  introduce  our 
Remedy — &  all  we  ask  is  that  when  you  receive  the  watch  you  will 
show  it  to  your  friends.  Hundreds  have  received  watches  from  us 
&  are  more  than  delighted  with  them.  This  is  a  glorious  opportu- 
nity to  get  a  fine  watch  without  paying  a  cent  for  it  &  you  should 
write  at  once.  Address 

AMERICAN  MEDICINE  C0H  Dept.692H.47  Warren  St.,  New  York  City. 
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FARM  SELECTIONS 

Danger  in  the  Seed-corn 

T„  k  quality  of  the  seed-corn  from  ordi- 
nary corn-cribs  examined  by  the  Illi- 
nois Experiment  Station  shows  that 
the  vitality  of  much  of  the  corn  is  so 
weak  that  it  should  not  be  planted  under 
any  circumstances  whatever.  So  very  great 
has  been  the  injury  done  by  the  low  temper- 
atures upon  corn  not  thoroughly  matured 
and  dried  that  it  has  given  rise  to  consid- 
erable alarm  among  the  farmers  as  to  the 
condition  of  their  supply  of  seed-corn  for 
the  coming  season.  The  vitality  of  the 
seed-corn  is  of  tremendous  importance  to 
the  oorn-growers,  because  no  matter  how 
favorable  the  season  or  how  rich  the. soil, 
seed-corn  of  poor  vitality  will  produce  a 
poor  stand  and  result  in  a  small  yield. 

The  corn  in  the  ordinary  cribs  of  the 
Sibley  farms,  from  which  seed  was  to  have 
been  selected,  was  found  to  be  injured  so 
much  that  none  of  it  would  grow  upon  being 
tested  in  the  germinators.  All  of  such  seed 
was  discarded  at  once,  and  a  most  careful 
examination  made  of  the  seed  to  be  used  on 
the  farms  the  coming  season.  The  result  of 
this  examination  is  that  although  the  corn 
selected  from  the  ordinary  cribs  looks  bright 
and  vigorous,  it  is  found  upon  testing  that 
the  sprout  has  been  killed,  and  the  seed  will 
not  grow.  The  advanced  class  in  farm 
crops  has  tested  over  two  hundred  samples 
sent  to  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois,  by  Illinois  farmers.  It  has 
been  found  that  the  fire-dried  corn  is  the 
most  vigorous.  Most  of  the  corn  selected 
from  ordinary  cribs  is  unreliable,  especially 
where  the  corn  did  not  fully  mature  last 
season.  The  corn  which  was  allowed  to 
stand  in  shock  was  entirely  killed,  and 
much  old  seed-corn  cannot  be  relied  upon. 

This  damage  was  likely  done  by  the  short, 
Unfavorable  season,  not  allowing  much  of 
the:  corn  to  fully  mature,  and  the  severe  cold 
spells  of  the  winter  season.  If  the  seed- 
corn  is  thoroughly  dry  no  ordinary  amount 
of  cold  can  injure  it.  However,  where  there 
jvas  a  little  moisture  in  the  kernels  or  cob 
R|  temperature  of  from  eighteen  degrees 
Fahrenheit  to  twenty  degrees  Fahrenheit 
below  zero  killed  or  weakened  the  vitality 
of  the  seed. 

"  To  test  seed-oorn  select  from  different 
parts  of  the  supply  of  corn  one  hundred 
ears  of  average  size  and  appearance.  Take 
put  one  kernel  for  testing  from  near  the 
jniddle  of  each  ear,  making  one  hundred 
kernels  in  all.  If  the  seed-corn  is  shelled, 
pick  out  from  different  parts  of  the  bin  one 
hundred  kernels.  Fill  an  ordinary  china 
dinner-plate  with  sand,  and  pour  water  on 
the  sand  until  it  runs  off  the  plate.  Shake 
the  sand  down  firm  and  level  in  the  plate 
and  Tun  off  the  extra  water  not  retained  by 
the  sand.  Stick  the  kernels  selected  for 
testing  point  down  in  the  sand,  one  hundred 
kernels  to  the  plate.  Sprinkle  a  little  dry 
sand  over  the  wet  sand,  turn  a  second 
smaller  plate  over  the  first,  to  prevent  the 
too  rapid  evaporation  of  moisture,  and  set 
in  a  warm  place— under  the  stove  or  in  a 
warm  room.  The  temperature  of  the 
ordinary  living-room  is  warm  enough  to 
sprout  the  seed.  Keep  a  record  of  the 
number  that  sprout  in  the  following  form : 


No.  Seeds 
Spbouted 

No.  Seeds 
Not  Sprouted 

=>  Q 

zaf- 

uaj 
a™Z 
p- 

s  w 
S5  h 
3  < 
u     J  n 

Examination 
alter  l  day  

Examination 
after  2  days  

Examination 
after  4  day3  .... 

Examination 
after  fc  days 

Examination 
after  8  days  .... 

Examination 
after  to  days  ... 

If  the  sand  becomes  dry,  sprinkle  warm 
water  (not  too  hot  to  hold  the  hand  in)  over 
it  until  the  sand  is  thoroughly  moistened. 

Wait  until  the  kernels  are  pushed  out  of 
tlie  sand  by  the  young  plants.  Do  not  dig 
them  up  until  at  the  end  of  ten  days. 


'  Use  as  fine  sand  as  can  be  procured.  It 
will  hold  the  moisture  longer  than  coarse 
sand,  hence  will  furnish  more  favorable 
conditions  for  germination. 

At  the  end  of  six  days  ninety-five  per 
cent  out  of  the  tested  kernels  should  have 
sprouted.  If  five  per  oent  of  the  kernels 
fail  to  sprout  it  indioates  poor  vitality.  Suoh 
seed  should  not  be  planted,  as  the  result 
will  be  weak  plants,  an  uneven  stand  and  a 
poor  yield.— A.  D.  Shamel,  in  the  Breeders' 
Gazette. 

a 

Extermination  of  Gophers 

The  best  of  the  poisons  tried  proved  to  be 
strychnine.  The  first  few  attempts  with  it, 
however,  were  not  at  all  satisfactory.  The 
partial  failure  was  decided  to  be  due  to  two 
causes— the  inability  to  administer  the  poi- 
son in  a  sufficiently  concentrated  form,  and 
the  extreme  bitterness  of  the  strychnine, 
which  prevented  the  animals  taking  the 
poisoned  grain  in  any  large  quantity.  The 
habits  of  the  animal  must  be  considered  if 
the  results  are  to  be  satisfactory.  The  go- 
phers are  great  providers  for  the  future. 
They  probably  eat  at  the  time  only  a  very 
small  portion  of  the  grain,  roots,  etc.,  which 
they  collect. .  It  follows*  therefore,  that  in 
order  to  accomplish  the  desired  result  it  is 
necessary  to  have  the  poisoned  grain  suffic- 
iently saturated  with  the  death-dealing 
agent  so  that  a  very  small  portion  will  be 
effective. 

Strychnine  is  only  very  slightly  soluble, 
even  in  hot  water,  only  about  thirty  grains 
dissolving  in  one  gallon.  It  is  readily  sol- 
uble, however,  in  acidulated  water.  The  acid 
most  easily  within  the  reach  of  the  farmer 
or  gardener  is  acetic  acid  in  the  form  of  vin- 
egar. One  pint  of  strong  vinegar  when 
heated  to  boiling  will  readily  dissolve  one 
and  one  half  ounces  of  strychnine.  The 
masking  of  the  bitterness  of  the  poison, 
which,  as  has  been  said,  is  highly  desirable, 
may  be  partially  accomplished  by  the  use  of 
sugar-syrup  and  a  small  amount  of  the  oil 
of  anise.  Owing  to  its  spicy  odor  the  latter 
is  very  attractive  to  mice,  rats,  squirrels,  etc. 

The  method  or  formula  that  we  have 
worked  out  is  as  follows :  One  half  ounce  of 
strychnine  is  added  to  one  pint  of  hot  vin- 
egar—more  if  the  vinegar  is  of  poor  grade— 
and  after  the  strychnine  has  all  dissolved 
the  vinegar  solution  is  mixed  with-three 
quarts  of  water.  In  this  solution  ten  pounds 
of  wheat  are  soaked  for  eighteen  or  twenty 
hours,  by  which  time  the  solution  will  be 
entirely  absorbed  by  the  grain.  The  wheat 
is  then  spread  in  the  sun  to  dry.  Frequent 
and  vigorous  stirring  is  necessary  while  the 
wheat  is  soaking,  in  order  that  the  grain  may 
be  uniformly  saturated  with  the  poison.  If 
properly  prepared  according  to  this  formula 
each  kernel  of  grain  will  contain  a  fatal  dose 
for  one  gopher. 

Next  dissolve  three  pounds  of  sugar  in  one 
gallon  of  water,  and  boil  down  to  one  half 
gallon.  This  gives  a  good,  thick  syrup. 
When  cold  stir  in  one  teaspoonful  of  oil  of 
anise.  When  the  poisoned  wheat  is  dry,  or 
nearly  so,  the  syrup  is  poured  over  it  and 
thoroughly  stirred  until  each  grain  of  wheat 
is  more  or  less  covered  with  a  coating  of  the 
syrup.  It  Is  then  thoroughly  dried.  We 
now  have  a  highly  poisoned,  sugar-coated, 
and  from  its  agreeable  odor,  very  attractive 
product  for  theanimals  we  wish  to  kill.  A  few 
grains— one  fourth  to  one  half  teaspoonful— 
are  buried  near  each  burrow,  and  in  a  day  or 
two  the  buzzards,  which  will  collect  to  dispose 
of  the  dead,  will  be  witnesses  to  the  effect. 

A  word  of  caution,  however,  is  probably 
necessary.  Wheat  so  poisoned  is  a  danger- 
ous preparation,  and  should  be  kept  out  of 
the  reach  of  fowls  and  animals.  It  should 
be  labeled  poison  and  put  in  some  place 
where  there  is  no  possible  danger  of  its  be- 
ing used  for  any  other  purpose  than  that  for 
which  it  is  intended.  When  using,  it  is  ad- 
visable to  bury  it,  to  prevent  the  destruction 
of  useful  birds.— Bulletin  of  the  Arizona  Ex- 
periment Station. 
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Raising  Calves 

If  we  did  not  have  milk  for  calves  until 
they  are  three  or  four  months  old  we  would 
not  undertake  to  raise  calves  in  competition 
with  the  fellow  who  has.  There  are  limits 
to  the  calf-raising  problem,  and  we  state 
them  as  we  see  them. 

If  you  expect  to  grow  a  calf  worth  feeding 
with  corn  or  other  valuable  feed,  let  it  have 
the  full  milk  until  it  is  ten  days  old,  then 
gradually  change  it  over  in  the  next  ten  days 
to  separated  milk,  fed  warm  and  sweet,  with 
some  ground  oats,  or,  better  still,  ground 
flaxseed,  to  be  fed  after  the  calf  is  through 
drinking.  For  the  next  thirty  days  give  it 
corn-meal  and  oats  With  it's  milk,  and  after 
it  is  sixty  days  old  give  it  skim-milk  and 
shelled  corn.— Wallaces'  Farmer. 


Some  watchmakers 
harp  on  Railroad  Watches. 
More  than  twenty 

Elgin  Watches 

have  been  sold  for  every  mile  of  rail- 
way trackage  in  the  world.  #Sold  by 
every  jeweler  in  the  land;  guaranteed 
by  the  world's  greatest  watch  works. 

ELGIN  NATIONAL  WATCH  CO. 
Elgin,  Illinois, 


ON  ACCOUNT  of  tlteunusuat  success  oj  our  special  offer  published  last  month,  and  the  thousands  of  requests 
from  all  over  the  country  for  an  extension  of  the  time,  we  have  decided  to  extend  the  offer 


we  mike 

the 
following 


$127.50 


rri^r  FARMER'S  SAW  MILL 

SPECIAL  OFFER.: 

No*  0  Pony  Farmer's  Saw  Mill,  complete  as  shown  in  cut  and  de- 
Bcrlbed  below,  with  86  In.  solid  saw,  delivered  on  cars  at  Atlanta, 
for  $187.50— npot  cash  with  order.  With  40  in.  saw  $132.60;  with 
44  in.  saw  $140;  with  48  in.  saw  £160;  with  36  in.  inserted  saw  $147.60; 
with  40  in.  inserted  saw  $162,50;  with  44  in.  inserted  saw  $160;  with 
48  in.  inserted  saw  $170.  No  discounts  from  these  prices.  Best 
Rubber  Belting,  4-ply,  6  in.,  20  cts.  per  foot;  8  in..  SOcts.  per  foot,  net 
Gush.  ORI>KK  NOW  and  avoid  the  rush  and  delay, 

OUK  GUARA.NTEK— This  mill  is  warranted  to  be  made  in 
workman-like  manner,  of  first-class  material  throughout,  and  to 
give  perfect  satUf.ictlon  if  operated  aocording  to  our  printed  in- 
structions, which  are  so  simple  a  boy  can  understand  them.  Anyone 
Wfth  DeLoach  Patent  Variable  Friction  with  ordinary  Intelligence  can  set  nnd  operate  this  mill  without 
Feed, "Champion'  Duplex  Doga,  improved  the  assistance  of  an  experienced  sawyer  or  mill  man;  will  easily  cut 
Head  Blocks,  Ratchet  Set  Works  and  '2,000  to  2.600  feet  of  first-class  lumber  per  day  with  only  four-horse 
Sectional  Carriage,  with  Cable  Feed.  power;  3,000  to  3,600  feet  with  6-horse  power;  4,000  to  5,000  feet  with  8- 

horse  power,  etc.,  and  is  adapted  to  any  Kind  or  size  pow*>r  up  to  15  to  20  horse  power.  If  you  haven't  our 
lurce  Catalogue  write  for  it.  We  build  Saw  Mills  to  suit  any  power  from  4  to  200  horse  power;  Shingle 
Mill  Machinery*  Drue  Saws,  Planers,  Edgers,  Trimmers  Stave  and  Lath  "Mills,  Kolters,  Com  and 
Flour  Mills,  Water  Wheels,  Shafting,  Pulleys,  <J«  nrlng.  Etc 

DeLOACH  MILL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Box  300,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

(Please  mention  this  paper  when  writing  us.) 
Mr.  E.  S.  Downey,  Aurora,  Ind.,  writes:  "The  No.  0  Pony  Mill  I  sold  here  is  the  talk  of  the  county. 
It  is  certainly  a  'Daisy'  and  will  sell  more  mills  for  you.  You  remember  I  recently  sold  another  of  these 
little  mills  to  Mr.  Boldon.  He  was  in  to  see  me  today,  and  says  he  has  turned  his  sawyer  off,  and  though 
he  has  had  no  experience  himself,  be  is  running  the  mill  all  right,  and  that  it  is  giving  the  beat  of 
satisfaction." 

Mr.  Z.  B.  Reid,  Oakland.  Ga.,  says:  "The  No.  0  Pony  Mill  is  the  nicest  running  mill  I  ever  saw,  and 
is  giving  perfect  satisfaction." 

Mr.  W.  F.  Bentley,  Thomaston,  Ga.;  Redman  Bros.,  Jackson,  Ga„  and  dozens  of  others  who  have 
recently  bought  these  little  mills,  express  themselves  as  highly  pleased. 

Th'  v  Can't  VnV  *o  I'lense  Y<»m.  Tun.    Th's  nd  v,  will  not  unoear  agnln.    Write  at  once. 


Handsome  Gold  Watch-Chains 

These  chains 
are  full  size, 
gold  filled  and 
warranted 
for  five 
years.  A 
good  gold 
filled  watch- 
chain  means 
an  outlay  of 

considerable  money  when  purchased  of  any  retail  jeweler.  These  chains  are 
just  the  same  as  those  you  would  find  at  any  first-class  jeweler's  in  any  part 
of  the  country.  You  may  order  either  chain  you  wish  of  these  styles.  Style 
A  is  known  as  the  curb ;  Style  B  is  the  opened  Boston  link.  The  chains  are 
each  twelve  inches  long.  Sent  by  mail,  postage  paid  by  us.  For  Style  A 
order  as  No.  739;  for  Style  B  order  as  No.  237. 

We  Will  Send  Either  of  These  Chains  FREE  for  Sending  SIX  Yearly 
Subscriptions,  New  or  Renewal,  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside;  or 

We  Will  Send  the  Farm  and  Fireside  One  Year,  New  or  Renewal,  and 

Either  Chain  for  $1.00 

(To  Club- ■Raisers ;— - When  the  subscriber  pays  you  this  special  price  you  are  entitled  either  to  the 
regular  cash  commission  or  to  count  the  name  in  a  club) 

ADDRESS  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


BULL-STRONG 

Steel  Wagon- Jack 

The  finest,  strongest,  easiest-operated  wagon  or  carriage  jack  ever 
made.  It  is  a  wonder  for  lifting  power,  and  at  the  same  time  it  can  be 
operated  easily  by  a  child.  Nothing  to  equal  it  has  ever  been  invented. 
Note  these  good  points. 

NO  CAST  METAL  NO  WOOD 

ALL  WROUGHT-STEEL 
ADJUSTED  IN  AN  INSTANT 

There  is  absolutely  no  other  wagon-jack  that  has  such  perfect 
adjustment  combined  with  such  matchless  strength.  The  weight  of  your 
hand  will  lift  a  heavy  wagon  like  a  feather.  You  do  not  need  to  put 
extra  pressure  on  in  starting  to  lift  with  this  jack.  It  works  smoothly 
and  easily  from  the  start.  The  jack  is  extremely  useful  also  lor  all 
kinds  of  lifting  about 

The  HOUSE,  the  BARN,  the  WORKSHOP  or  the  STORE 

It  is  an  invaluable  article  for  every  household.  The  jack  takes 
up  a  ground  space  only  5  by  6  inches.  It  is  sent  by  express, 
charges  paid  by  the  receiver.   Order  as  No.  716. 


|  We  will  send  this  Jack  FREE  for  sending 
1  only  four  yearly  subscriptions,  new  or  re- 
newal, to  the  Farm  and  Fireside;  or 


2  We  will  send  the  Farm  and  Fireside  one 

*  year,  new  or  renewal,  and  oe 

this  Jack  for  only  03  ^CIIS 


(To  C/ub-Jtaisers :—When  the  subscriber  pays  you  this  special  price  you  are  entitled  either 
to  the  regular  cash  commission  or  to  count  the  name  in  a  club) 

ADDRESS  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 


April  l,  1902 


New  Plant 
Collections 


Either  Collection,  and  Farm    a  fx* 
and  Fireside  One  Year,  for  TrUCs* 

{When  this  offer  is  accepted  no  cash  commission  can  be  allowed, 
and  the  name  cannot  count  in  a  club  toward  a  premium) 


Five  Ever-Blooming  ROSE  Plants 

The  rose  is  one  of  the  grandest  of  all  flowers,  and  the  collection  of  thrifty  plants  we  here 
offer  includes  some  of  the  very  finest  specimens.    Principal  among  the  roses  in  the  collection  is 

THE  MAGNIFICENT  CLIMBING  METEOR — A  Grand  New  Velvetr  Red  Rose 

The  brightest-colored  of  all  Roses.   It  has  been  called  a  Perpetual- 
Blooming.  Climbing  General  Jacqueminot 

Climbing  Meteor  is  the  acme  of  all  red  climbing  Roses.   It  is  a  free,  persis- 
tent bloomer,  and  will  make  a  growth  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  in  a  season ;  in 
bloom  all  the  time,  as  it  is  a  true  ever-bloomer.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  place 
it  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  all  Roses  for  summer  blooming,  as  it  will  make 
a  strong  growth  and  is  literally  loaded  with  its  deep,  rich  red  flowers 
all  the  time.  Its  flowers  are  much  larger  than  the  standard  Meteor. 
It  is  just  the  Rose  to  train  up  the  veranda  or  around  windows, 
where  its  great  beauty  will  show  up  to  good  advantage. 

THE  COLLECTION  OF  5  ROSES  INCLUDES  ALL  OF  THE 
FOLLOWING  COLORS: 

One  Climbing  Meteor  as  described  above,  one  clear  bright 
rosy  red,  one  bright  pink,  one  pure  white,  and 
one  rich  flesh-colored.    All  will  bloom 
freely  during  the  coming  season. 

Order  this  Rose  Collection  as  No.  725. 

4  Beautiful 
GERANIUM  Plants 

The  Geranium  is  among  the  most  popular  of  all 
plants  both  for  potting  or  bedding,  More  than  this, 
they'are  exceedingly  easy  to  grow  and  are  free  from 
insects.  Collection  here  offered  includes  the  latest 
and  best  varieties  of  this  popular  flower.  They  are 
unusually  fine  year-old  plants,  and  with  proper  care  are 
sure  to  grow.    Order  Geranium  Collection  as  No.  290. 

FOUR  DIFFERENT  COLORS,  AS  FOLLOWS: 

One  pure  snow-white,  one  brilliant  crimson-scarlet,  one 
nankeen-salmon,  one  beautiful  pink. 


Flower  of  Climbing  Meteor— Actual  Size 


Postage  on  the  plants 
paid  by  us  in  each  case. 


6  Fragrant  CARNATION  Plants 

Carnations  are  the  delight  of  every  one  who  has  an  eye  for  the  beautiful  in 
flowers.  Being  unrivaled  in  their  rich  and  refreshing  fragrance,  unequaled  for 
diversity  of  colors,  unapproached  for  daintiness  and  beauty  of  outline,  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  next  to  the  rose  they  have  become  the  favorite  flower 
among  all  classes.  The  collection  we  offer  contains  a  fine  variety  of  these 
exquisite  plants.    Order  Carnation  Collection  as  No.  534. 

SIX  DIFFERENT  COLORS,  AS  FOLLOWS: 

One  yellow,  one  deep  crimson,  one  rich  scarlet,  one  white,  one  light  pink  striped  with 
a  darker  shade,  one  bright  clear  pink. 

6  Japanese  CHRYSANTHEMUM  Plants 

The  collection  here  offered  is  made  up  of  large,  double-flowering  Japanese 
Chrysanthemums,  the  direct  offshoots  of  prize-winning  varieties.  This  collec- 
tion embraces  all  colors  known  to  the  Chrysanthemum  family,  and  all  shapes 
and  forms,  as  incurved,  recurved,  twisted,  whorled,  ostrich-plumes,  etc.,  also 
early  and  late  bloomers.  They  are  well-rooted  plants  and  sure  to  grow. 
Order  Chrysanthemum  Collection  as  No.  558. 

SIX  DIFFERENT  COLORS,  AS  FOLLOWS: 

One  deep  golden  yellow,  one  rose-pink  with  soft  satin  finish,  one  fiery  red,  one  velvet 
rose  with  silky  texture,  one  pure  Ivory-white,  and  one  creamy- 
white  showing  a  tinge  of  pink. 


Particular  Notice 

Collections  must  be  ordered 
entire.  We  cannot  send  part 
of  one  and  part  of  another 
to  make  up  one  collection. 


ORDER  NOW.— Do  not  wait  until  you  are 
ready  to  plant.  If  you  do  not  want  your 
plants  until  some  later  date;  we  will  have  them 
reserved  and  shipped  when  desired.  When  you 
order  state  the  time  you  wish  the  plants  sent. 


CULTURAL  DIRECTIONS. — 
Accompanying  each  lot  of  plants 
there  are  full  directions  for  plant- 
ing, care,  etc.,  in  order  that  the 
best  results  may  be  obtained. 


GUARANTEE.— All  of  the  plants  will  be  large,  healthy 
and  well  rooted,  and  will  bloom  the  coming  season.  We 
guarantee  them  to  be  exactly  as  described,  to  arrive  in 
perfect  condition,  and  to  give  entire  satisfaction  or  your 
money  cheerfully  refunded. 


40c. 


We  will  send  EITHER  the  collection  of  5  Rose-Plants  or  4 
Geranium-Plants  or  6  Carnation-Plants  or  6  Chrysanthe- 
mum-Plants,  and  the   Farm   and   Fireside   One   Year,  for 

(When  this  offer  is  accepted  no  cash  commission  can  be  allowed,  and  the  name 
cannot  count  in  a  club  toward  a  premium) 

r  We  will  send  either  the  collection  of  5  Rose-Plants  or  4  Geranium- 

I  Plants  or  6  Carnation-Plants  or  6  Chrysanthemum-Plants  FREE  for  TWO 

yearly  subscriptions  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside ;  or  any  two  collections 
for  FOUR  subscriptions ;  or  any  three  collections  for  SIX  subscriptions,  and  so  on. 


ADDRESS   FARM   AMD   FIRESIDE,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


Flower  of  Geranium-Plant— Actual  Size 
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I  Sell 

RESIDENCES,  STORES,  AND   OTHER    REAL  ESTATE 

NO  MATTER  WHERE  LOCATED. 

IF  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY  OR  SELL  a  farm,  store,  lot,  house,  or  any  real 
estate  anywhere  In  the  United  States  or  Canada,  send  and  get  (absolutely 


arms 

free)  my  marvellously  successful  plan.  If  you  want  to  sell,  send  description 
and  cash  price.  If  you  want  to  buy,  tell  me  what  you  want.  Don't  miss  this 
chance.  Write  at  once. 

W.  M.  OSTRANDER, 


1404  North  American  Building, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


No.  4048.— Ladies'  Fancy  Blouse.   10  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  inches  bust. 

'No.- 3841.— Ladies'  Five-gored  Skirt.   11  cents.  No.  4083.— Ladies'  CorsiMM;ovkr.   hi  cents.  No.  vm  —Girls'  Drb'k.   in  cents. 
Sizes,  22,  24,  26,  28,  30  and  32  inches  waist.               Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inches  ljust.  Sizes,  4,  6,  8  and  10  years. 


No.  4082. 


Ohild's  HisHor  Dress. 
10  cents. 
Sizes,  1,  2,  4  and  6  years. 


No.  4078.— Ladies'  Housk-oown. 
11  cents. 

Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  inches  bust. 
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Fine  Silver-Plated  Tableware 

GIVEN  FOR  YEARLY  SUBSCRIPTIONS 

For  years  we  have  offered  this  same  quality  of  high-grade  ware  to  our  subscribers,  and  it  is  now 
being  used  in  thousands  of  homes  with  the  greatest  satisfaction.  Having  had  a  special  set  of  new ' 
dies  made  for  our  exclusive  use  we  are  this  year  able  to  offer  the  same  first-class  quality  of  ware  as 
before,  with  the  additional  attraction  that  it  is  an  exact  reproduction  of  a  most  popular  SOLID 
SILVEE  PATTERN.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  beauty  of  this  new  pattern,  and  the  illustra- 
tions fall  far  short  of  conveying  a  full  idea  of  its  attractiveness.  In  finish  it  is  perfect  and  will 
render  complete  satisfaction. 

FIRST  GRADE— OUR  OWN  PATTERN 

|/rt»  c  The  base  of  the  table-knives  is 
l\lllV"^  tine  steel  highly  polished.  This 
is  first  plated  with  nickel-silver  and  then  with 
twelve  pennyweights  of  pure  coin-silver.  Ask 
your  dealer  what  twelve-pennyweight  knives 
are  worth. 

I  •■*.•(  I  ^vg-g-^-n*  Each  piece  of  this  ware 
lllilldl  LClltJr  (except  the  knives)  en- 
graved free  of  charge  with  an  initial  letter  in 
Old  English.    Only  one  letter  on  a  piece. 


Nickel-Silver  Base  SSi 

solid  nickel-silver,  which  is  white  all  the  way 
through,  positively  will  not  change  color  or  rust, 
and  will  wear  for  a  lifetime.  It  is  the  highest  grade 
known,  being  full  twenty-five  per  cent  nickel. 


On  top  of  this 
nickel-silver 


Coin-Silver  Plate 

base  is  plated  the  full  STANDARD  amount  of 
pure  coin-silver.  This  combination  makes  a 
ware  which  we  guarantee  to  give  satisfaction. 
Test  it,  and  if  not  found  exactly  as  described 
return  it  to  us  and  we  will  refund  the  money. 

The  ware  is  all  full  size,  the 
illustrations  on  this  page  be- 
ing just  two  thirds  actual  size. 


Full  Size 


Guarantee 


We  absolutely  guarantee 
every  piece  of  this  ware  to 
be  exactly  as  it  is  described  and  to  give  full  and 
entire  satisfaction  or  your  money  cheerfully 
and  promptly  refunded. 


NOTE. — Postage  or  expressage  on  this  ware  is  fully  prepaid  by  us.  Order  by  numbers  as  shown 
in  connection  with  the  cuts.    Carefully  indicate  what  initial  letter  is  wanted. 


These  Illustrations 
are  Much  Less  Than 
Actual  Size 


Tlx-  fact  that 
\\    I  iave  sent 


Wear  Tells  the  Quality 

out  about  two  hundred  thousand  pieces  of  ibis  quality  of 
ware  in  a  single  year,  all  under  our  iron-cl.-iil  guarantee,  as 
stated  above,  and  that  complaints  of  any  >ort  concerning 
it  are  practically  unknown,  is  the  best  proof  of  its  quality. 


DESSERT-SPOON— NO.  31  TABLESPOON— NO.  16 

COLD-MEAT  FORK-NO.  59 


AFTER- 
DINNER 
COFFEE- 
SPOON 
NO.  33 


TABLE-KNIFE-NO 


GRAVY-LADLE-NO.  58 


BERRY-SPOON— NO.  39 


SILVERWARE  GIVEN  FOR  SECURING  YEARLY  SUB- 
SCRIPTIONS TO  THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

Set  of  6  Teaspoons  given  for  three  yearly  subscriptions 

Set  of  6  Forks  given  for  six  yearly  subscriptions 

Set  of  6  Tablespoons  given  for  six  yearly  subscriptions 

Set  of  6  Knives  given  for  twelve  yearly  subscriptions 

Set  of  6  After-Dinner  Coffee-Spoons  given  for  three  yearly  subscriptions 

Set  of  6  Dessert-Spoons  given  for  six  yearly  subscriptions 

Set  of  6  Dessert-Forks  given  for  six  yearly  subscriptions 

One  Cold-Meat  Fork  given  for  three  yearly  subscriptions 

One  Berry-Spoon  given  for  three  yearly  subscriptions 

One  Dessert-Fork  given  for  three  yearly  subscriptions 

One  Gravy-Ladle  given  for  three  yearly  subscriptions 

One  Child's  Set  (Knife,  Fork  and  Spoon)  given  for  three  yearly  subscriptions 

Sugar-Shell  and  Butter-Knife  (both)  given  for  three  yearly  subscriptions 

(All  silverware  is  sent  charges  prepaid  by  us) 


WE  WILL  SEND  THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  ONE  YEAR 
AND  THE  SILVERWARE  AT  THESE  PRICES 


The  Farm  and 
The  Farm  and 
The  Farm  and 
The  Farm  and 
The  Farm  and 
The  Farm  and 
The  Farm  and 
The  Farm  and 
The  Farm  and 
The  Farm  and 
The  Farm  and 
The  Farm  and 
The  Farm  and 


Fireside  I  Year  and  a  Set  of  6  Teaspoons  for      -  $  .75 

Fireside  I  Year  and  a  Set  of  6  Forks  for        -       -  1.25 

Fireside  I  Year  and  a  Set  of  6  Tablespoons  for  •  1.25 

Fireside  I  Year  and  a  Set  of  6  Knives  for       -       -  1.75 

Fireside  I  Year  and  a  Set  of  6  Coffee-Spoons  for  .75 

Fireside  I  Year  and  a  Set  of  6  Dessert-Spoons  for  -  1.00 

Fireside  I  Year  and  a  Set  of  6  Dessert-Forks  for  1.00 

Fireside  I  Year  and  a  Cold-Meat  Fork  for  -     -     -  .75 

Fireside  I  Year  and  Berry-Spoon  for      ...  .75 

Fireside  I  Year  and  Dessert-Fork  for  -     -     -     -  .75 

Fireside  I  Year  and  Gravy-Ladle  for       ...  .75 

Fireside  I  Year  and  Child's  Set  (Knife,  Fork  and  Spoon)  -  .75 
Fireside  I  Year  and  Butter-Knife  and  Sugar-Shell  (both)  .60 


( To  Club-Raisers:—  When  the  subscriber  pays  you  this  special  price  you  are  entitled  either  to  the 
regular  cash  commission  or  to  count  tin  name  in  a  club) 


ADDRESS   FARM   AIND   FIRESIDE,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 
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Farm  and  Fireside  Prize  Crop-Growing  Contests 


$1,000.00 


PRIZES 


315  PRIZES— WHY  NOT  MAKE  $300.00? 

For  the  exclusive  benefit  of  Farm  and  Fireside  people  we  are  going  to  award  three  sets  of  prizes,  315  prizes 
in  all,  as  given  below.    FIRST  SET  OF  PRIZES  is  for  raising  greatest  weight  of  seed-corn,  second  greatest, 
third  greatest,  etc.,  from  one  pound  of  Finest  Thoroughbred  Seed- Corn  furnished  by  us.    SECOND  SET  OF 
PRIZES  for  raising  the  greatest  number  of  pods,  second  greatest,  third  greatest,  etc.,  from  one  half  pound  of  a 
new  variety  Matchless  Stringless  Beans  furnished  by  us.    THIRD  SET  OF  PRIZES  for  growing  the  greatest 
number  of  roses,  second  greatest,  third  greatest,  etc.,  on  Three  Fine  Rose-Bushes  furnished  by  us.    You  may 
enter  one,  two  or  all  three  contests.    You  keep  all  you  raise,  and  sell  it,  or  plant  it  next  season,  as  you  please. 
Read  "HOW  TO  ORDER"  and  "HOW  TO  ENTER  FOR  MORE  THAN  ONE  PRIZE"  at  bottom  of  page. 


Corn-Raising  Contest 

$100.00  Cash  and  104  Other  Prizes 

Ik 


GOLDEN  HARVEST  YELLOW  DENT  CORN 

Pronounced  the  best  dent  corn  in  the  world.  Our  supply  is 
obtained  by  special  arrangement  with  the  originator.  Ears 
large  and  handsome,  with  good,  deep  grain  of  deep  orange-color, 
and  small  red  cob.  Stalk  medium  size  (not  large),  few  suckers, 
slender  and  leafy.  Makes  the  best  of  fodder.  Two  good  ears  to 
each  stalk.  Husks  and  shells  easily.  Ripens  in  90  to  100  days, 
and  makes  a  crop  even  in  dry  seasons,  because  so  early  matur- 
ing and  strong  in  growth.  Has  yielded  one  hundred  and 
thirty-six  bushels  of  shelled  corn  to  the  acre.  Suits  greater 
variety  of  soils  than  any  other  corn  we  know  of.  A  big  yielder 
naturally,  this  corn  has  been  so  improved  by  seventeen  years' 
careful  hybridization  and  perfecting  that  It  is  now  simply 
unequaled,  and  will  weigh  out  more  shelled  corn  to  the  bushel 
than  any  other  variety  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

The  yield  from  the  seed  we  send  you  will  plant  a  field  next 
year.  Or  you  can  sell  at  big  price  for  seed-corn.  A  money- 
maker, and  you  will  miss  a  splendid  opportunity  if  you  fail  to 
get  a  pound,  aside  from  the  $100  and  other  prizes. 

LIST  OF  PRIZES 

We  will  give  the  following  prizes  for  raising  the  greatest 
weight  of  corn,  second  greatest,  third  greatest,  etc.,  from  one 
pound  of  Golden  Harvest  Yellow  Dent  Corn  described  above : 

1st  Prize— $100.00  Cash. 

2d  Prize— Fine  Piano-Box  Buggy;  value  $60.00. 

3d  Prize— Latest  Improved  Spring-Tooth  Harrow;  value  $20.00. 

4th  Prize— Set  Solid  Leather  Buggy-Harness;  value  $15.00. 

Sth  Prize— Latest-Make  Breaking-Plow;  value  $10.00. 

SO  Prizes— Handsome  Engraved  Watch  to  each ;  value  $2.00. 

SO  Prizes— Solid  Steel  Wagon-Jack  to  each ;  value  $1.25. 

HOW  TO  ORDER 

SEND  US  50  CENTS  (part  of  this  is  for  the  Farm  and  Fireside, 
and  the  remainder  for  sending  seed).  We  will  then  enter  your 
name  for  one  year's  subscription  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside, 
either  new  or  renewal  subscription,  and  will  immediately  send 
you,  securely  packed,  fully  prepaid  and  free  of  all  charges, 

ONE  POUND  GOLDEN  HARVEST  YELLOW  DENT  CORN 

We  will  also  enter  your  name  for  the  Corn  Prize  Contest. 
Rules  for  weighing  yield,  making  report,  etc.,  sent  with  seed. 
Be  sure  to  state  which  contest  you  wish  to  enter. 


Bean-Raising  Contest 

$100.00  Cash  and  104  Other  Prizes 


NEW  PERFECTION  STRINGLESS  BEAN 

This  new  bean  is  a  cross  between  a  strain  of  Extra  Early 
Round  Pod  and  an  absolutely  stringless  wax  variety,  giving 
much  larger  and  handsomer  pod  and  without  any  string.  It  is 
also  more  prolific  and  ready  for  market  a  week  earlier.  Com- 
pared with  other  beans  the  pods  are  one  third  larger,  averaging 
five  to  six  inches  long,  and  absolutely  stringless.  Bean  unusu- 
ally crisp,  round,  full  and  fleshy.  Being  extremely  productive 
and  easily  grown.  A  very  small  patch  will  keep  a  family  sup- 
plied the  whole  season.  Grows  without  stakes  or  poles,  being  a 
true  bush-bean.  Seed  is  warranted  pure,  coming  direct  from  the 
originator,  who  is  one  of  the  leading  vegetable-growers  in 
America.  It  is  the  perfection  of  stringless  green-pod  beans. 

LIST  OF  PRIZES 

We  will  give  the  following  prizes  for  raising  the  greatest 
number  of  pods,  second  greatest,  third  greatest,  etc.,  from  one 
half  pound  of  New  Perfection  Stringless  Bean  described  above : 

1st  Prize-$100.00  Cash. 

2d  Prize— Set  Elegant  Parlor  Furniture;  value  $50.00. 
3d  Prize— Latest-Make  Double  Cultivator;  value  $20.00. 
4th  Prize— Library  of  50  Cloth-Bound  Books;  value  $20.00. 
5th  Prize— Library  of  25  Cloth-Bound  Books;  value  $10.00. 
SO  Prizes— Handsome  Dial-Scale  to  each ;  value  $1.25. 
SO  Prizes— Set  of  Six  Finest  Silver-Plated  Teaspoons,  En- 
graved Initials,  to  each  ;  value  $1.00  each  set. 

HOW  TO  ORDER 

SEND  US  50  CENTS  (part  of  this  is  for  the  Farm  and  Fireside, 
and  the  remainder  for  sending  seed).  We  will  then  enter  your 
name  for  one  year's  subscription  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside, 
either  new  or  renewal  subscription,  and  will  immediately  send 
you,  securely  packed,  fully  prepaid  and  free  of  all  charges, 

ONE  HALF  POUND  NEW  PERFECTION  STRINGLESS  BEAN 

We  will  also  enter  your  name  for  the  Bean  Prize  Contest. 
Rules  for  counting  the  yield,  making  report,  etc.,  sent  with  seed. 
Be  sure  to  state  which  contest  you  wish  to  enter. 


Rose-Growing  Contest 

$100.00  Cash  and  104  Other  Prizes 


Three  Prolific  Queenly  New  Roses 

Competitors  in  our  rose-growing  contest  will  be  furnished 
three  of  the  most  beautiful  and  ready-growing  roses  in  the  world. 
The  plants  are  extra  large  and  uniform  in  size,  and  every  one  is 
now  soon  to  bloom.   Following  is  description  of  each  variety: 

WHITE  MAMAM  COCHET 

A  new,  magnificent,  ever-blooming  rose.  Flowers  large  and 
very  double,  with  petals  of  unusually  heavy  texture,  making  it 
extra  valuable  in  open  ground.  Has  the  vigor  of  an  oak,  with 
large,  heavy  foliage.  Hardy  and  of  extraordinary  merit. 
IV1LLE.  FRANCESKA  KRUGER 

In  its  shading  of  deep,  coppery  yellow  unique  and  strikingly 
beautiful.  Flower  of  good  size  and  very  symmetrical.  One  of 
the  finest  roses  known  for  full  and  continuous  blooming. 

CLOTILDE  SOUPERT 

A  strong,  vigorous  grower.  Large,  beautiful,  double  flowers 
borne  in  sprays,  blending  in  color  from  a  soft  shell-pink  to  a 
pure  satiny  white.  An  extremely  profuse  bloomer. 

LIST  OF  PRIZES 

We  will  give  the  following  prizes  for  growing  the  greatest 
number  of  roses,  second  greatest,  third  greatest,  etc.,  on  three 
rose-bushes,  the  kinds  described  above: 

1st  Prize-$100.00  Cash. 

2d  Prize— Set  Handsome  Dining-Room  Furniture;  value  $50.00. 

3d  Prize— Bali-Bearing  Sewing-Machine ;  value  $30.00. 

4th  Prize— Complete  Decorated  China  Dinner-Set;  value  $12.00. 

5th  Prize— Splendid  Kitchen-Cabinet ;  value  $7.50. 

SO  Prizes— Beautiful  Cut-Qlass,  Sterling-Silver  Top  Salt  and 

Pepper  Set  to  each  one;  value  $1.25  the  set. 
SO  Prizes— Silver-Plated    Butter-Knife    and  Silver-Plated 

Sugar-Shell,  the  set  of  two  to  each  ;  value  $1.00  the  set. 

HOW  TO  ORDER 

SEND  US  50  CENTS  (part  of  this  is  for  the  Farm  and  Fireside, 
and  the  remainder  for  sending  roses).  We  will  then  enter  your 
name  for  one  year's  subscription  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside, 
either  new  or  renewal  subscription,  and  will  immediately  send 
you,  securely  packed,  fully  prepaid  and  free  of  all  charges, 

THE  THREE  EXTRA-LARGE  ROSE-BUSHES 

We  will  also  enter  your  name  for  Rose-Growing  Prize  Contest. 
Rules  for  counting  roses,  reporting,  etc.,  sent  with  rose-bushes. 
Be  sure  to  state  which  contest  you  wish  to  enter. 


HOW   TO  ENTER  FOR  MORE  THAN  ONE  PRIZE 

To  enter  any  of  the  above  contests  the  seeds  or  rose-bushes  must  be  procured  as  above.  No  other  kinds  of  corn,  beans  or  roses  can  compete.  You  can  enter 
one,  two  or  all  three  of  the  contests.  FOR  $1.00  (two  contests)  we  will  send  you  both  corn  and  beans,  or  corn  and  rose-bushes,  or  beans  and  rose-bushes;  we  will 
also  enter  your  name  for  TWO  years'  subscription  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside,  or  send  the  paper  to  you  one  year  and  to  any  one  else  one  year.  FOR  $1.50  (three 
contests)  we  will  send  you  the  corn  and  the  beans  and  the  rose-bushes,  and  THREE  yearly  subscriptions  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside  for  yourself  or  for  your  friends. 
Contests  close  at  the  end  of  the  harvest  season  of  this  year.    Arrangements  made  insure  correctness,  so  that  all  prizes  will  go  to  those  entitled  to  them. 


ORDER  NOW 


SEEDS  OR  PLANTS  SENT  AS  SOON  AS  YOUR  ORDER  COMES 

Address  Prize  Contest,  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


NO  DELAY 
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THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 


Apeil  1,  1902 


FARM  SELECTIONS 

About  Weeders 

A correspondent  asks,  "I  wish  your 
advice  about  getting  a  weeder  for 
corn.  Will  it  produce  more  corn  to 
the  acre  on  a  well-cultivated  field 
than  the  corn-plow?  How  long  can  I  use 
the  weeder  without  injuring  the  corn  ?  Can 
I  use  it  just  as  the  corn  is  coming  through 
the  ground?" 

As  we  have  often  stated  before,  we  now 
state  again,  that  the  weeder  is  a  first-class 
tool  for  a  first-class  farmer,  and  not  a 
good  tool  at  all  for  a  poor  farmer.  We  do 
not  mean  a  farmer  poor  in  purse,  but  a 
farmer  who  farms  poorly.  In  order  to  have 
success  with  the  weeder  you  must  have  a 
seed-bed  well  prepared.  It  can  be  used 
before  the  corn  is  up,  and  should  be  used  as 
a  rule.  There  is  a  time  when  the  corn  is 
just  coming  through  the  ground  when  the 
weeder  will  pull  out  some  corn,  and  some 
other  tool  should  be  used  just  then.  When 
the  corn  gets  rooted,  and  especially  if  not 
cultivated  too  early  in  the  morning,  the 
weeder  should  be  kept  going.  It  would  not 
hurt  to  go  over  a  sixty-acre  field  every  other 
day  with  a  three-row  weeder. 

Last  year  it  was  used  on  a  part  of  our  corn 
until  the  corn  was  laid  by,  and  laid  by  with 
the  weeder.  That  corn  stood  the  dry  weather 
better  than  that  laid  by  with  the  plow.  Last 
year,  however,  the  weather  was  very  dry  and 
hot.  If  the  ground  was  full  of  moisture, 
and  the  corn  rank  and  tender,  it  may  be  that 
it  could  not  be  done. 

If  you  are  a  good  farmer,  get  a  weeder, 
and  then  find  out  just  when  and  how  to  use 
it.  It  is  no  difficult  matter  to  the  man  with 
eyes  in  the  front  of  his  head.  There  are 
times  when  it  is  not  possible  to  use  a  weeder ; 
namely,  when  there  is  a  rain  every  day  and 
the  ground  is  mncky.  The  use  of  the  weeder 
is  primarily  to  form  the  dust  mulch.  Inci- 
dentally, if  it  is  used  often  enough,  it  kills 
the  weeds  just  when  they  are  a-bornin',  and 
that  is  the  time  to  kill  weeds.  What  sense 
is  there  in  allowing  weeds  to  get  three  or 
four  inches  high,  and  then  be  required  to 
take  a  plow  to  get  them  out  of  root?  Kill 
the  weeds  just  as  they  come  through  the 
ground.  A  weeder  will  kill  more  weeds  in 
that  condition  in  one  day  than  a  farmer  can 
kill  of  the  larger  weeds  in  three  days,  and  do 
a  better  job  and  form  a  dust  mulch  while 
doing  it.— Wallaces'  Farmer. 


Root-grafting  the  Peach 

A  friend  of  mine  says  that  he  recently  vis- 
ited a  well-known  orchardist  andnurseryman 
in  Maryland,  and  that  he  was  making  a  suc- 
cess of  root-grafting  the  peach,  and  says  he 
does  not  lose  over  three  per  cent.  He  uses 
whole  roots,  and  grafts  at  the  crown,  and  cuts 
off  roots  to  a  length  of  about  eight  inches. 
He  uses  a  cleft-graft,  and  waxes  with  warm 
wax.  He  stores  his  scions  and  roots  under  a 
pile  of  sawdust  in  an  open  shed,  and  after 
working  stores  his  grafts  in  the  same  way. 


RECENT  PUBLICATIONS 

BOOKS  NOTICED 

Canary-breeding.  By  Chas.  N.  Page.  Cloth, 
75  cents;  paper,  25  cents.  Chas.  N.  Page,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa. 

The  Sandals— A  Tale  of  Palestine.  By  Z. 
Grenell.  Cloth.  Price  45  cents.  Funk  &  Wag- 
nalls  Company,  New  York. 

The  Courtship  of  Sweet  Anne  Page.  By 
Ellen  V.  Talbot.  Cloth.  Price  45  cents.  Funk 
&  Wagnalls  Company.  New  York. 

Captain  Jenks,  Hero.  By  Ernest  Crosby. 
Illustrated  by  Dan  Beard.  Cloth.  Price  §1.50. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York. 

catalogues  received 

G.  Camerer,  Madison,  Ind.  Catalogue  of  vine- 
less  sweet-potato  plaints. 

Chas.  B.  Horner  &  Son,  Mt.  Holly,  N.  J.  Cat- 
alogue of  shade  and  ornamental  nursery  stock. 

Arthur  J.  Collins,  Moorestown,  N.  J  Illus- 
trated nursery  catalogue.   Nut-trees  a  specialty. 

The  Hussey  Mower  &  Implement  Co.,  Dublin. 
Ind.  Descriptive  circular  of  the  Hussey  "No-Pit- 
man" mower. 

James  J.  H  Gregory  &  Son,  Marblehead,  Mass. 
Illustrated  catalogue  of  choice,  tested  vegetable 
and  flower  seed. 

Phoenix  Nursery  Co.,  Blooniington.  111.  Illus- 
trated catalogue  of  trees,  shrubs,  roses,  bulbs, 
greenhouse  and  bedding  plants,  etc. 

Buffalo  Pitts  Company.  Buffalo,  N.  V.  Illus- 
trated catalogue  of  disk,  spring-tooth  and  spike- 
tooth  harrows,  cultivators,  hay-rakes  and  land- 
rollers. 

Thomas  Meehan  &  Sons,  Germantown,  Phil- 
adelphia. Pa.  Handsome  illustrated  catalogue  of 
ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  vines,  evergreens,  hardy 
perennials  and  fruits. 


Wards  Horn  of  Plenty 

Our  famous  no*middlemen  system  of  providing 
all  the  luxuries  and  necessities  of  life  has  been 
adopted  by  two  million  people  who  appreciate 
our  ability  to  help  them  make  four  dollars  do  the 
work  of  five.  THE  HORN  OF  PLENTY"  IS 
OPEN  TO  YOU— WILL  YOU  TRY  IT? 

ANNOUNCEMENT— The  spring  and  summer  edition  of 
our  catalogue  No.  70  will  be  ready  March  15th.  It  will  be 
the  finest  and  most  complete  book  of  its  kind  ever  pubs 
lished,  containing  over  1,000  pages  and  17,000  illustrw 
Hons.  It  costs  us  almost  a  dollar  to  publish  and  distribute 
this  catalogue,  but  we  will  send  it  to  you  for  15c,  by  mail 
or  express  prepaid.  Almost  any  family  can  save  $100.00 
a  year  by  having  our  catalogue.   Send  for  it  today  and 
enclose  15  cents  to  partially  pay  postage  or  expressage.   If  you 
already  have  our  No.  70  catalogue  don't  send  for  another  as 
we  intend  to  mail  you  the  supplement  mentioned  below. 

IF  TOV  HAVE  ORDERED  goods  from  us  in  the  past  year,  we  will  send 
you  a  lOO-page  supplement  containing  all  additions  to  our  stock  since 
No.  70  catalogue  was  issued.  It  will  not  be  necessary  for  you  to  ask  for 
this  supplement  as  we  want  you  to  have  it  and  will  send  it  anyway. 

IF  rOU  HAVE  NEVER  ORDERED  goods  from  us  or  had  our  big  cata* 
logue,  send  ISc  today  and  get  our  latest,  it' s  the  key  to  the  door  of prosperity. 

Montgomery  Ward  Sr  Co.,  Chicago 


I 


The  House  that  tells  the  truth. 


WO R LD^^TTrS'MpTo N  4-YEAR-OLD  PACER 

0  PJ  t»l  M  E    2  "  0  4"    <->nlin6":0*  i8  owneci  by  ns  an^  wiI1  be  one  °f  tne  Sires  on  onr  "Interna 


tareest  Stock  Food  Factory  in  the  World. 
Capita!  Paid  in  $l,0O0,Ofl0.OO. 


Online  2:04  is  owned  by  na  and  will  be  one  of  the  Sires  on  onr  "International  Stock  Food  Farm." 
He  is  the  greatest  Sire  of  Pacerg  that  the  World  Has  Ever  Seen.     His  colts  are  large,  stylish  and  very  speedy. 

Wo  feed  'INTERN  ATI  ON  Al.  STOCK  FOOD"  every  day  to  onr  Five  Stallions,  Brood  Mares,  Colts,  etc.  ''INTERNATIONAL 
SIOt'K  FOOD"  causes  Horses,  Cattle,  Hogs  and  Sheep  to  grow  very  rapidly  and  makes  them  Healthy  and  Vigorous.  Is 
used  and  strongly  endorsed  by  over  600,000  Farmers.  It  is  sold  on  a  Spot  Cash  Guarantee  to  Refund  Your  3k.nev  in  any 
ease  of  failure,  by  over  30,000  Dealers.  It  will  make  you  extra  money  in  Growing  or  Fattening  Stock.  Owing  to  its 
Hood  purifying  and  stimulating  tonic  effects  it  Cures  or  Prevents  Disease.  It  is  a  safe  vegetable  medicinal  preparation 
to  be  fed  in  small-sized  feeds  in  connection  with  the  regular  grain.  It  Fattens  Slock  in  3i)  to  Co  Days  less  time,  because 
it  aids  Digestion  and  Assimilation.  In  this  way  it  saves  a  large  amount  of  Grain.  The  use  of  "INTERNATIONAL  STOCK 
FOOD'*  only  costs  E3"  3  FtEDS  for  ONE  CENT.=^fl  Ask  your  dealer  for  it  and  refuse  any  of  the  many  substitutes  or 
imitations.  It  always  pays  to  feed  the  best.  "INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD"  is  endorsed  by  over  100  leading  Farm 
Papers.   II  was  included  in  the  U,  S.  Government  exhibit  and  won  the  Highest  ffledal  at  the  Paris  Exposition  In  1900. 

A  $3000.00  STOCK  BOOK  FREE 

^MAILED  TO  EVERY  READER  OF  THIS  PAPER. "ffid 
This  Book  Contains  183  Large  Colored  Engravings  of  Borses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Hogs,  Poultry,  etc.  it  cost  us  $3000 

to  have  our  Artists  and  Engravers  makethe  engravings.  It  contains  a  finely  illustrated  Veterinary  Department  that 
will  save  yon  Hundreds  of  Dollars.  Gives  description  and  history  of  theBree  Is  of  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Hogs  and  Poultry. 
The  Editor  of  this  Paper  will  tell  you  that  you  ought  to  have  a  copy  of  this  finelv  illustrated  Bonk  for  reference. 
We  will  give  you  IH.00  worth  of  "INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD"  if  Book  is  not  exactly  as  represented. 

THIS  BOOK  FREE,  Postage  Prepaid,  If  Tou  Write  Us  a  Postal  Card  and  Answer  3  Questions : 

1st— Name  this  Paper.   2nd— How  much  stock  have  youf   3rd— Did  you  ever  nse  ' 'INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD" 

for  Horses  or  Cattle  or  Sheep  or  Uogs  or  Colts  or  Calves  or  Lambs  or  Pigs  ? 

Answer  the  3  Questions  and      Write  at  Once  for  Book. 

INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  CO., 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN.,  TJ.  S.  A, 


Dealers  Sell  These 
on  a  "Spot  Cash" 
Guarantee 


International  Stock  Food. 
International  Podltey  Food. 
International  Louse  Killer. 


International  Worm  Powder.       International  Gall  Core. 
International  Colic  Oure.  International  Heave  Cure. 

International  Harness  Soap.  :i :    Silver  Pine  Healing.  Oil.  Etc. 


.00.  Different 


from  the  ordinary  boggy,  Is  onr  latest  style 
for  1902.    We  nse  Long  Distance  Axle 

 with  tell  collar  which  keepsout  all  dust  and 

mud,  runs  1000  milea  without  reoilinar.   Combined  Quick  Shift  Shaft 
Coupler  and  Anti-Rattler,  positively  prevents  all  rattling,  can  change  from 
shaft  to  pole  hi  one  minute.    WhceU  and  Gear,  every  stick  of  timber  guaranieed  best  second 
growth  hickory,  every  forging  aDd  bolt  best  Norway  iron.  (Wheels  luroished  any  size.) 
Piano  Body,  20.  22 or  24  inches  wide,  55 in.  1  ng.   Corning  Body,  24  in.  wile. 
Trimmin^c    Springcnshion  and  bai-k,npiiol8tereii  with  best  grane  gold  figured 
I  rillilllinydi  grteo  velvetorvhlpcord;  high  wings  on  seat  cushion.  Top 
lined  with  a  special  light  ctlor  to  match  seat  trimmings,  edges  ot  top  lining  pinked,  back 
stays  pinked  and  stitched  a  special  design  to  maun  top  lining,  bottom  of  body  and  panels 
carpeted  to  match  trimminga   (Leather  or  dark  broadcloth  trimmings,  dark  top  lmlng 
andcarpet  to  match  whtn  desired.) 
y  -1  ||Alinf!nno    D&eb  rail,  panel  back  rail,  prop  nuts,  seat  handles 

ImLKCI  ITIOUIIlIllXoa  and  rmbbai.ds.   We  use  epecial  care  to  have 
ich.  We  give  you  choice  of  any  style  uph 


pholstering and  any  sty le and colorpain  tlngyou  prefer. 

We  sh'p  subject  to 
examination  without  any 


1  direct  to  yoo  at  wholCEa)e33Je"prices'j^Q  MONEY 


trimmings,  paiuting  and  everything  to  ma< 

HflVG  NO  AflCntS|  andsaveyoathemiddIeman'sproL_ 
money  with  order,  and  if  you  are  not  satisfied  in  every  way,  and  do  notfeel  you  We  saved  mon^y  and  h?ve  a  bater  boggy  than  yon 
could  have  bought  elsewhere  for  anything  like  oor  price,  return  to  ns  and  we  will  pay  all  freight.  We  warrant  our  buggies  -i 
years  and  guarantee  safe  delivery.  Do  you  want,  or  are  yon  interested  in iany  wit  in  a  vehicle  or  harness  of  any  kind! 
If  so  send  for  our  new  free  vehicle  Catalogue.    W  ehave  all  styles  at  prices  that  will  interest  and  save  you  money. 

MARVIN  SMITH  COMPANY,   53  N.  JEFFERSON  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 


KING 


of  the 
Corn- 
field/" 

Com,  Bean  and  Pea  Planter 

and  Fertilizer  Distributor. 


STEEL  ROOFING 


Strong, 
Durable, 
Easy  Draft, 
Easily  Handled 
Fully 

Guaranteed. 


For  planting  Field,  Ensilage  or  Fodder  Com,Broom 
Corn,  Iteuus,  Pen.,  Sueur  Beet*.  Buckwheat,  etc. 

Drops  the  seed  in  hills  or  drills.  Will  plant  corn  and 
beans  a  t  the  same  time.  Will  put  pumpkins  or  squash 
in  with  the  corn.  Plant3 4)^,9.12, 18,  24,  S6and72inches 
apart.  Distributes  wet  or  dry  fertilizer  at  the  rate  of  25 
to  700  lbs.  per  acre.  Equipped  with  a  new  and  improved 
row  marker.  Airents  wanted  In  nil  new  territory. 
Catalog,  special  terms,  etc.,  free. 

BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  A.  T.  CO., 

Box  110,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

AnilU    and  FERTILIZER 

GRAIN  DRILL 

The  TUBE  FOBCE  FEED  DRILL  com- 
bines lightness  with  strength.  Most  complete  drill 
made.  So  complex  gearing  to  get  out  of  order.  Boxes 
are  c  l  ose  to  groun< ' 

Easily 
regulates 
quantity 
of  seed 
or  fer- 
tilizer, 
and 
sows 
with 
regu- 
larity. 
Weleht, 
Only  ?0O 
Agents  Wanted. 

Write  for  Catalogue. 

THE  HENCH&PROMG0LD 

Mfrs.,  Turk.  Pa. 


Strictly  new,  perfect,  Semi-Hardened 
Steel  Sheets,  2  feet  wide.  6  feet  long. 
The  best  Kooflng,  Siding  or  Celling  you  can 
use.  No  experience  necessary  to  lay  it. 
An  ordinary  hammer  or  hatchet  the 
only  tools  you  need.  We  furnish  free 
with  each  order  sufficient  paint  and 
nails.  Comes  either  flat,  corrugated  or 
"V"  crimped.  Delivered  free  of  all 
charges  at  the  following  prices 

TO  ALL  POINTS  CJ 


INDIANA,  II.LISOIS, 
WISCONSIN,  JIll'HHiAK, 
OHIO,  IOWA,  WBST 
VIRGINIA, 
Per  Square,  S3. 3 


PENNSYLVANIA,  NEW 
YORK.   NEW  JERSEY, 
MARYLAND,  KENTITKY, 
MISSOURI,  MINNESOTA, 
Per  Square,  $3.50. 


Prices  on  other  States  on  application. 
A  square  means  100  square  feet.   Write  for  free 

catalogue  No.  34. 
CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO..  W.  35th  and  Iron  Sis.,  Chicago 


A  REMINDER 


Time  to  buy  that  carriage  or  buggy.  We  make  a  full  line 
and  sell  direct  on  3Q  [Jays'  Fl*ee  Trial- 

We  save  you  dealer  and  jobber 
profits.  Enough  t*ald.  Write  for 
*^2nd  annual  catalog.  Mailed  free. 

Kalamazoo  Carriage &.  HarnessMfg, 
Co.,  Station  C, Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Pioneers  of  the  Free  Trial  Plan. 


HAVE  YOU  SEEN  THE 

Jack 
of  All 
Trades? 


PUMPS 
WATER — 
SHELLS 
CORN — 
GRINDS 
FEED — 
CHURNS 
BUTTER— 

— and  hundreds  of  other  jobs  with  the 
Strength  of  15  men.  Most  Convenient  and 
useful  power  ever  invented.  Costs  only  TWO 
cents  per  hour  to  run.  Especially  adapted 
to  farm  work. 

it  is  a  N  E W  ENGINE  made  by 

Kansas  City 
St.  Paul 
Chicago  Minneapolis 
Cleveland  Omaha 
Cincinnati  Denver 
Detroit       Salt  Lake  City 
Louisviile    San  Francisco 
Indianapolis  Los  Angeles 
St  Louis     Portland,  Ore. 


Fairbanks 
Morse  & 

^OmPany 


FIRE.  WIND  &  WATER  PROOF 

W  r.  M        «-A  *-V«i1tiQ     /inn  llllO^   il.i  an  kill)  « 


add  to  these  qualities  durability 
i  and  low  price,  ana  you  have  a 
I  perfect  roofing,  which  is 

i  SWAN'S 


THE  A.  P.  SWAN  CO., 


Can  be  rut  on  a  new  rool*,  on 
old  shingles  or  tin.  It's  soft 
and  pliable,  being  easy  to  put 
on  and  becomes  as  hard  as 
slate.  Send  for  Free  Sample 
and  Circulars. 

Ill  Nassau  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


pafa^M  FENCE!  smade^esta 

2V*Va*a«*M      """"  w  ™"  "  strong.  Chicken. 

sPiwawaS.rlr  tieht    Sold  to  the  Farmer  at  Wholesale 
SaS.S.a.ai.S]  Prices.    f""j  Warranted.    Catalog  Free. 
»*»*■■*■***■*  COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO., 

""*""*"  Bos  18         Winchester,  Indiana,  U.S.A. 


ORCHARD  PROFIT 

^^dt*pends  upon  working  all  the 
fruit  into  a  salabl£  product.  Cider 
for  instance.   I  f  good,  clear  and 
pure  it  sells  readily  at  a  pi  out 
The  best  is  produced  by  a 


HYDRAULIC 


CIDER 
PRESS 


Mailt-  In  vnrylng  sixes;  ha  ml  nnd  power 
Get  our  Tree  eAtulogne  before  tou  buy 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFC.  CO., 
6  Main  Street*  Mt.  ttilead,  Ohio* 


Do  you  want  a  -watch  that  runs  and  beeps  good 
time?  Our  watch  has  a  Gold  laid  case,  handsome 
dial,  dost  proof,  idjusied  io  position,  patent  escape- 
ment, and  highly  finished.  This  is  a  remarkable 
watch.  We  guarantee  it,  and  with  proper  care  it 
Ghould  wear  and  give  satisfaction  for  20  years. 
It  has  the  appearance  ofa  Solid  Gold  one. 
The  movement  is  an  American  Style*  ex- 
pansion balauce,  quick  train,  and  you  can  r«  ly 
upon  it  that  when  you  own  one  of  these  truly 
handsome  watches  you  will  alwajs  have 
the  correct  time  in  your  possession.  Just  the 
watch  for  railroad  men,  or  those  who  need  a 
very  close  timer.  Do  you  want  awatch  ofthis 
'  character?  If  so,  now  is  your  opnortuniiy  to 
secureone.  We  glvcabeautiful  Watch 
as  a  premium  to  anyone  for  selling  18  piece* 
of  our  handsome  jewelry  for  10c.  each.  Simply' 
send  your  name  and  address  and  we  will  send 
yoa  the  18  pieces  ofjewelrv'postpaid.  When  sold,  sendns  the  $1.80, 
and  we  will  send  you  the  handsome  Gold  laid  watch.  We  trust  you 
and  will  take  back  all  you  cannot  sell.  We  propose  to  (rive  away 
these  watches  simply  to  advertise  our  husiness.  No  catch-words  in 
this  advertisement.  We  mean  just  what  we  say.  You  require  no 
capital  whil©  working  for  us.   Satisfaction  Guaranteed,  AddreW, 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  WATCH  CO.  New  YorkCity 

IT  COSTS  NOTHING 


to  get  oar  Illustrated  l>e>i 
seriptlve  Circular*  him:  ! 
Special  J>lfieoiiiit  Sheet!'  o>E 


It  is  the  best  all  wire  t e i n-e gggSSggSSgg^ 
made,  and  we  sell  it  to  farm-  6&i.w«^M.w«aHE 

ers  direct  from  onr  factory  at  manufacturer's  prices.  No 
dealer  on  earth  can  buy  Advance  Fence  cheaper  than 
the  farmer  can.  Made  in  anv  height  and  any  ltn«tn  tc  suit  ail  le- 
quirementsot  farm  tencinp.  Write  to-.'sv.  H*\ *  tenet  r-1  ly  when 

yooneedit.     ADVANCE  FENCE  CO.  116  A  ST.,  PcOAIA.ILL* 

I  WANS'  KS*^  AUGER 

'for  Post  Holes,  Wells,  Prospeetlnc  for  Mineral, 

etc  Used  by  U.  S.  Gov't. 
Highest    Award  World's  Fair.  L_ 

She4tol0^\r^3 
In.  82.50. 

Thricto  the  work    accom- "™ 
plished  with  ail  "IWAK" 
l  than  with  any  other.   Show  this  to  your  dealer,  or 
I  write  for  particulars.  Special  price  to  introduce. 
'Address  I  WAN  BKOS.,  Dept.  U    Btreator,  UU 
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How  a  Japanese  Farmer  Became  a  Baron 

BY  JESSIE  ACKERMAININ 


||gggrifl  *«tfe.  ubi-ng  the  feudal  days  just 
IlJ  j|  before  the  Kestoration  in 

H  I  H  Japan  political  clouds 
KSE  I        SB    hung  dark  and  heavy  over 

m%:  n  the  empire,  and  storms, 

B?li  ^SSiS^  fierce  antl wild, "burst forth 
K^^^^^^^^  from  every  direction.  For 
i^^^^j^M^^  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  Japan  had  been 
closed  to  all  commerce  and  outside  inter- 
course. The  governing  power,  though  not 
the  throne  itself,  had  been  seized  by  the 
mighty  shogun,  and  the  Emperor  was  re- 
duced to  a  mere  puppet,  squatting  upon 
mats  behind  screens,  forced  into  doing  the 
bidding  of  those  who  really  held  the  reins 
of  government. 

The  feudal  system  was  well  established, 
and  the  entire  country  was  divided  into 
clans,  ruled  over  by  lords,  who  gained  pos- 
session of  as  much  land  as  each  could  take 
from  the  other  by  force  of  arms.  For  cen- 
turies there  was  never  a  time  when  the 
struggle  for  power  and  possession  was  not 
being  waged  in  some  part  of  the  empire. 
The  farmer  was  really  the  only  class  who 
kept  out  of  the  fight. 

There  was  no  standing  army  outside  of 
the  body  known  as  the  Imperial  troops,  who 
.acted  in  defense  of  the  Emperor  and  the 
royal  family.   The  strength  of  each  lord 


depended  upon  the  number  of  soldiers  he 
was  able  to  support.  .These  men  were  called 
retainers,  and  received  nothing  for  their 
services  but  their  rations  and  clothes.  The 
lord  always  dwelt  in  a  stately,  fortified 
castle  defended  by  the  well-armed,  well- 
trained  retainers,  whose  ancestors  had  been 
skilled  in  warfare  for  many  generations. 

This  system  created  a  class  known  as  the 
"Samarai,"  and  the  fondest  hopes  of  every 
mother  and  father  for  their  boy  was  that  he 
might  enter  the  ranks  of  this  class,  com- 
posed of  the  real  gentry.  The  spirit  of 
patriotism  so  wide-spread  in  Japan  to-day 
is  largely  due  to  the  training  of  that  time. 
Each  retainer  wore  two  swords— one  long 
one,  with  which  to  do  battle  and  defend  his 
lord,  and  a  short  one,  never  to  be  used  except 
in  case  of  personal  disgrace.  If  a  soldier 
failed  in  duty  or  in  any  way  disgraced  his 
calling  his  honor  demanded  that  he  take 
his  own  life  in  a  prescribed  manner.  In 
the  face  of  such  misfortune  his  highest 
glory  was  to  meet  this  established  demand 
and  commit  suicide  by  disemboweling  him- 
self. For  this  purpose  a  small  sword  was 
worn,  to  be  used  only  to  vindicate  his  honor. 

The  loyalty  of  these  men  to  their  lords  is 
without  a  parallel  in  history.  No  sacrifice 
was  too  great  to  make,  and  no  hardship  too 
heavy  to  endure,   if  through  their  own 


suffering  the  object  of  their  devotion  might 
be  served. 

About  thirty-five  years  ago  there  arose  a 
sentiment  that  the  Emperor  should  be  re- 
stored to  power  and  become  the  true  ruler 
of  the  land.  This  led  to  a  fierce  war,  joined 
in  by  the  lords  who  were  inclined  to  take 
sides  in  the  conflict,  and  every  retainer 
stood  ready  to  do  the  bidding  of  his  master. 

The  mighty  house  of  Tokugawa,  long  in 
power,  reigned  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak, 
and  so  powerful  was  it  supposed  to  be  that 
few  believed  its  overthrow  possible.  In  the 
central  north  of  the  island  was  a  long- 
established  house,  known  as  the  Lord  of 
Sendai,  and  in  this  struggle  he  joined  forces 
against  the  government  and  became  a  rebel, 
leading  his  retainers  in  battle  against  the 
Imperial  army.  When  defeat  faced  him, 
and  the  last  hope  of  victory  faded  away  in 
his  captured  soldiers,  with  his  remaining 
force  the  lord  surrendered  to  the  Emperor. 
Having  voluntarily  stacked  arms,  he  was 
pardoned  by  the  Emperor,  and  three  fourths 
of  his  possessions  were  confiscated  as  pun- 
ishment. To  secure  the  country  against 
another  uprising  a  detachment  of  the  Im- 
perial army  was  stationed  at  Sendai,  and 
the  castle  became  the  barrack's. 

To  any  one  unfamiliar  with  the  customs 
of  that  time  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  what 


the  overthrow  of  this  system  meant  to  the 
retainers.  The  lords  were,  of  course,  re- 
duced in  means,  and  the  men  were  unfit  for 
any  occupation  whatever.  To  fight  and 
wear  the  sword  was  all  they  could  do,  and 
in  all  the  country  tens  of  thousands  of  men 
were  thrust  upon  their  own  resources  to 
face  starvation.  Many  of  the  lords  went 
down  to  the  last  grain  of  rice  with  their 
faithful  defenders. 

The  defeated  lord,  Kunishigi  Date  by 
name,  believed  the  best  way  to  help  men 
was  to  give  them  a  chance  to  help  them- 
selves, and  he  set  about  to  open  such  a 
channel  of  assistance_by  teaching  the  men 
that  all  that  remained  was  to  "beat  their 
swords  into  plowshares  and  their  spears 
into  pruning-hooks."  North  of  the  main 
island  is  a  large  island  which  at  that  time 
was  supposed  to  be  a  barren  waste.  The 
lord  offered  to  exchange  his  remaining  pos- 
sessions at  Sendai  for  a  tract  in  the  north- 
land.  To  this  proposition  the  government 
consented,  and  with  a  party  of  six  of  his 
trusted  men  the  undaunted  reformer  set  sail 
in  a  fishing-junk,  and  after  such  experiences 
as  Paul  relates  in  his  "oft  journeyings"  the 
little  party  landed  upon  a  distant  shore  of 
the  Island  of  Yezo. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  it  was  not 
[concluded  on  page  5] 
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The  Advertisers  in  This  Paper 

We  believe  that  all  the  advertisements  in  this 
paper  are  from  reliable  firms  or  business  men,  and  do 
not  intentionally  or  knowingly  insert  advertisements 
from  any  but  reliable  parties ;  if  subscribers  find  any 
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Announcement 
to  the  Readers 

The  May  1st  issue  of  Farm  and  Fieeside 
will  come  to  you  with  a  new  "make-up." 
The  publishers  have  planned  to  present  to 
you  better  reading  matter  in  a  more  attrac- 
tive form.  It  is  their  declared  policy  to 
make  the  paper  better  than  it  ever  has  been 
—in  fact,  to  make  it  so  good  that  not  one  of 
you  can  ever  afford  to  be  without  it.  To 
that  end  new  departments  have  been  added 
and  improvements  made  in  the  old  ones.  It 
is  their  aim  to  furnish  you  with  a  farm  and 
home  paper  that  will  interest  every  member 
of  the  family.  With  this  brief  foreword  we 
will  let  you  await  the  coming  of  the  next 
issue  to  speak  for  itself,  and  show  itself  to 
be  "ahead  of  the  brag." 


"C  arming  in  the  City"  is  the  title  of  the 
i  fifth  annual  report  of  the  Philadelphia 
Vacant  Lots  Cultivation  Association.  This 
association  was  organized  early  in  1897  just 
when  the  country  was  beginning  to  recover 
from  the  great  industrial  depression.  That 
year  it  successfully  tested  the  Pingree  "po- 
tato-patch" plan  of  relief  for  the  unem- 
ployed in  one  hundred  gardens  on  detached 
lots,  aggregating  twenty-seven  acres,  which 
yielded  a  total  product  of  six  thousand  dol- 
lars. Year  by  year  the  work  expanded.  In 
1901  six  hundred  and  thirty-two  gardens,  ag- 
gregating one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  acres, 
yielded  a  total  product  of  thirty  thousand 
dollars. 

In  regard  to  making  the  plan  of  relief  a 
permanent  one  the  report  says,  "As  indus- 
try revived  and  the  able-bodied  workers 
found  regular  employment  many  persons 
felt  that  the  necessity  for  our  work  had 
passed,  but  as  we  went  on  we  found  that 
the  demand  for  gardens  increased  rather 
than  diminished.  The  old  and  the  partially 
disabled  men  and  women  who  could  find  no 
place  in  the  strenuous  industrial  system 
even  at  the  height  of  its  activity  still  needed 


assistance  to  eke  out  a  living,  and  our  plan 
offered  aid  with  no  taint  of  almsgiving. 
Other  cities  which  had  adopted  the  vacant- 
lot-cultivation  plan  under  stress  of  general 
lack  of  employment  have  indeed  abandoned 
it  as  industry  has  revived,  but  we  have 
broadened  the  basis  of  our  system  of  relief 
through  work,  and  have  conclusively  proved 
that  even  in  the  most  prosperous  times  there 
are  many  families  who  sadly  need,  and  glad- 
ly accept,  the  aid  it  offers.  Philadelphia  was 
not  the  first  to  adopt  this  excellent  system, 
but  the  Philadelphia  Association  has  devel- 
oped the  plan  more  fully  and  has  put  its 
relief  work  upon  a  broader  and  more  per- 
manent basis  than  any  other  organization  in 
the  country." 

As  an  important  and  apparent  fact  of  the 
five  year's  work  the  report  notes,  "The  im- 
mensely greater  benefits  obtained  by  open- 
ing opportunities  to  the  unemployed  rather 
than  by  attempting  to  take  care  of  them  as 
mendicants.  The  contributors  have  fur- 
nished during  the  five  years  less  than  fifteen 
thousand  dollars,  and  the  gardeners  have 
had  direct  benefits  to  the  amount  of  eighty- 
four  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ten  dol- 
lars, and  indirect  benefits  of  immense  value 
both  to  them  and  the  community  that  cannot 
be  estimated  in  dollars  and  cents.  The  in- 
direct benefits  are  improved  health,  de- 
creased drunkenness  and  crime,  increased 
comforts  for  wives  and  children,  and  in- 
creased happiness  for  all. 

"The  most  essential  feature  of  any  helpful 
work  is  to  render  aid  in  such  a  manner  as 
not  to  pauperize,  but  to  uplift  the  ben- 
eficiaries. Any  method  of  almsgiving  to 
those  able  to  earn  their  own  living  inevitably 
pauperizes.  But  a  work  of  this  character, 
which  gives  to  the  beneficiaries  nothing  ex- 
cept an  opportunity  to  work,  and  takes  from 
them  nothing  that  they  have  earned,  is  in  the 
very  nature  of  things  the  truest  charity." 


The  Senate  Committee  on  Manufactures 
reported  favorably  the  Hansbrough 
Pure  Food  Bill  for  preventing  the  adultera- 
tion and  imitation  of  foods,  beverages, 
drugs  and  condiments  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  the  territories,  and  for  the 
regulation  of  interstate  commerce  in  them. 

If  the  bill  becomes  a  law,  as  it  ought  to, 
it  will  supplement  the  pure  food  laws 
already  enacted  by  three  fourths  of  the 
states  of  the  Union. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  at  this  late  day  to 
explain  the  need  of  both  state  and  federal 
legislation  against  the  sale  of  adulterated 
and  deleterious  foods  and  drugs.  The  facts 
that  frauds  in  foods  and  drugs  have  grown 
to  enormous  proportions,  and  that  many 
adulterators  are  absolutely  regardless  of 
the  health  or  even  the  life  of  consumers,  are 
very  generally  known. 


Beef-eaters  are  alarmed  over  the  ad- 
vances in  prices,  but  the  farmers  who 
have  cattle  to  sell  are  enjoying  the  situation. 
Not  for  many  years  have  fat  cattle  brought 
such  prices  as  the  market  now  gives.  The 
outlook  is  that  high  prices  for  live  stock 
will  prevail  for  months  to  come. 

Comparing  prices  in  the  Chicago  market 
the  "Record-Herald"  says: 

"Beef  cattle  on  the  hoof  are  higher  now 
than  at  any  time  since  1882,  and  the  average 
weight  is  about  the  lightest  on  record  for 
this  season  of  the  year.  Comparing  the 
average  prices  ruling  at  the  yards  March 
28th  with  the  average  of  the  last  twenty-five 
years,  it  will  be  seen  that  live-stock  values 
are  fully  as  unusual  as  are  those  of  meats. 
The  comparisons  are  as  follows: 


AV.  PRICE  FOR 
25  YEARS. 

AV.  PRICE 
MARCH  28. 

Native  beef  cattle. 

$4.75 

§6.40 

Heavy  hogs  

4.85 

6.73 

Native  sheep  

4.10 

5.25 

Lambs  

4.75 

6.25 

Explaining  the  advance  in  prices  Secre- 
tary Wilson  says,  "To  me  the  rise  in  the 
price  of  beef  is  very  easily  explained.  It  is 
due  almost  wholly  to  a  short  corn  crop  last 
year,  and  to  a  great  demand  for  beef  caused 
by  the  prosperity  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  The  high  price  of  corn  has  made  it 
necessary  for  Western  cattle-feeders  to  send 
to  the  South  for  cotton-seed  meal  to  feed 
their  stock  with.  The  price  of  fat  cattle  on 
the  hoof  at  the  Chicago  stock-yards  has 
advanced  from  four  or  five  cents  a  pound  to 
seven  cents.  Men  who  have  fine  beef  cattle 
to  sell  can  almost  get  their  own  prices. 

"There  is  a  great  demand  for  cattle,  and 
that  means  a  great  demand  for  beef.  The 
people  of  the  United  States  are  eating  more 


beef  now  than  they  ever  did  before  in  their 
history.  This  is  because  they  are  making 
money  and  spending  it.  There  are  not  many 
families  in  this  country  that  do  not  have 
their  steaks  and  roasts  and  boiling-pieces. 
The  American  people  are  by  long  odds  yie 
best-fed  people  in  the  world. 

"Under  such  circumstances  it  is  only 
natural  that  the  price  of  beef  should  ad- 
vance. Cattle  and  meat,  like  all  other  com- 
modities, have  to  follow  the  laws  of  supply 
and  demand.  The  men  who  have  cattle  to 
sell  naturally  want  the  highest  prices  they 
can  get.  It  is  the  same  with  the  packers 
and  retailers." 


During  the  Senate  debate  on  the  Oleomar- 
garin  Bill  Senator  Dolliver  gave  an 
interesting  object-lesson  on  fraud  food 
methods.  Declaring  that  oleo  makers  and 
dealers  were  evading  the  law  of  1886,  which 
required  every  package  of  oleomargarin  to 
be  stamped  plainly  on  the  wrapper,  he 
handed  a  package  to  Senator  Tillman  and 
challenged  him  to  find  the  mark  which  was 
on  it.  On-  examination  Senator  Tillman 
failed  to  find  it.  Then  Senator  Dolliver 
pointed  out  the  fine  print  on  a  corner  of  the 
wrapper. 

Poultry-raisers  are  finding  a  good  de- 
mand for  their  products,  which  will 
likely  continue  so  long  as  there  is  a  scarcity 
of  beef  and  the  prices  of  other  meats  are 
high.  At  present  prices  eggs  are  compar- 
atively cheap,  but  consumers  are  figuring  on 
good  substitutes  for  high-priced  meats,  and 
there  will  be  an  enormous  demand  for  all 
poultry  products. 


On  April  3d  the  Senate  passed  the  Oleo- 
margarin Bill  by  a  vote  thirty-nine  to 
thirty-one.  As  the  measure  differs  some- 
what from  the  bill  passed  by  the  House  it 
will  go  back  to  the  House,  but  there  is  no 
longer  any  doubt  about  it  becoming  a  law 
substantially  in  the  form  desired  by  its  ad- 
vocates. 

Senate  amendments  provide  for  a  tax  of 
ten  cents  a  pound  on  adulterated  butter,  a 
tax  of  one  fourth  of  a  cent  a  pound  on 
process  or  renovated  butter,  and  for  an 
annual  tax  of  six  hundred  dollars  on  man- 
ufacturers, four  hundred  and  eighty  dollars 
on  dealers  and  forty-eight  dollars  on  re- 
tailers of  process  butter.  These  amend- 
ments are  aimed  at  frauds  just  as  detectable 
as  those  practised  by  oleo  makers  and 
dealers. 

»>  a  t  «< 

Buffalo  steak  and  pemmican  were  once 
staple  foods  of  the  West,  but  it  is  not 
recorded  that  Indians  or  pioneers  .ever  made 
any  buffalo  butter.  "Harper's  Weekly," 
however,  tells  of  a  recent  experiment  on 
that  line  by  a  man  in  Nebraska  as  follows : 
"It  appears  that  near  Silver  Bow  lived  a 
farmer  named  Hunt.  In  his  barn  was  a 
young  buffalo  cow  which  he  was  keeping 
a  few  days  before  she  was  shipped  to  an 
Eastern  zoological  park.  One  afternoon  a 
man  came  along  and  applied  for  work.  He 
was  engaged,  and  as  evening  approached  a 
tin  pail  was  given  to  him  and  he  was  sent 
to  the  barn  to  do  the  milking.  Unfortu- 
nately the  farmer  forgot  to  say  anything 
about  the  buffalo  cow.  Subsequently  seismic 
disturbances  were  heard  in  that  direction. 
Shortly  after  the  new  man  came  down.  He 
hobbled  to  the  house,  where  he  met  his 
employer.  'Boss,'  he  remarked,  pointing 
backward  with  an  uncertain  thumb,  'boss, 
if  it's  all  the  same  to  you  I'll  quit.  I'm  sure 
I  can't  never  get  along  with  that  high- 
shouldered  heifer  out  there.' " 


Alfalfa  has  been  a  standard  crop  of  the 
greatest  usefulness  in  some  Western 
states  for  years  past.  Experiments  have 
been  made  with  it  in  many  states  east  of  the 
Mississippi.  There  have  been  failures,  of 
course,  but  these  experiments  have  demon- 
strated that  it  can  be  successfully  and  prof- 
itably grown  in  the  Middle  and  Eastern 
states  under  the  right  conditions  of  soil  and 
culture.  Therefore  it  is  recommended  as  a 
trial  crop  to  progressive  farmers  who  will 
study  the  needs  of  the  plant  in  the  way  of 
soils  and  management.  Start  with  an  acre 
or  two,  and  don't  give  it  up  if  the  first  and 
second  attempts  are  failures.  Experience 
only  can  give  the  skill  required  for  a  fair 
trial. 

>»  >  t  «< 

High  prices  of  feeds  for  milk  and  meat 
have  forced  the  feeders  to  feed  with  the 
pencil.  It  is  a  good  habit  to  cultivate,  for 
only  those  who  can  "figure  on  feeds"  accur- 
ately are  sure  of  coming  out  even. 


Agricultural  News-Notes 


Professor  Thomas  Shaw  has  left  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  to  take  editorial  charge 
of  "The  Farmer."  By  good  work  in  agri- 
cultural science,  particularly  in  animal  hus- 
bandry, he  has  won  distinction,  and  deserves 
a  full  measure  of  success  in  his  new  field  of 
labor. 

a 

The  annual  production  of  oleomargarin  is 
now  five  times  as  great  as  in  1887.  In  1900 
Germany  led  in  the  annual  production,  with 
two  hundred  and  twenty  million  pounds; 
the  Netherlands  made  one  hundred  and 
twenty-three  million  pounds,  and  the  United 
States  made  one  hundred  and  seven  million 
forty-five  thousand  and  twenty-eight  pounds. 


Neglected  minor  crops  are  now  beginning 
to  be  grown  more  generally  as  substitutes 
for  the  grain  crops.  In  Illinois,  mainly  in 
the  southern  portion,  during  the  past  two 
years  fifteen  hundred  and  sixty-five  acres 
of  beans  were  grown.  The  average  yield  to 
an  acre  was  twelve  bushels.  The  price  a 
bushel  in  1901  was  two  dollars  and  thirty 
cents,  making  the  total  value  of  the  crop 
forty-five  thousand  two  hundred  and  six 
dollars. 

The  tendency  of  farmers,  truckers,  fruit- 
growers and  dairymen  to  sell  their  products 
by  co-operating  together  is  increasing.  A 
tobacco-growers'  association  is  now  being 
formed  in  Kentucky  for  a  similar  purpose. 
Each  grower  is  required  to  give  a  bond  that 
he  will  deliver  his  crop  to  the  association 
managers  or  else  pay  to  the  same  two  dollars 
a  hundredweight  if  sales  are  made  to  out- 
side parties.  The  growers  in  eleven  counties 
have  united  in  this  movement  to  obtain  bet- 
ter prices. 

<» 

An  American  inventor  has  now  come  to 
the  front  claiming  that  he  has  invented  a 
leather-splitter  that  enables  the  tanner  to 
make  the  finest  of  "imported"  kid-glove 
stock  with  this  machine.  With  it  the  hide 
of  a  hog  can  be  split  into  so  many  and 
extremely  thin  strong  skins  as  to  astonish 
those  who  have  never  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  it.  "The  National  Provisioner" 
thinks  it  quite  probable  that  before  long  the 
skin  of  the  hog  will  be  too  valuable  to 
warrant  its  sale  as  a  meat  product. 


Reporting  on  a  series  of  experiments  con- 
ducted to  ascertain  the  comparative  frost- 
resisting  properties  of  different  varieties  of 
strawberries  the  Montana  Experiment  Sta- 
tion says : 

"In  the  varieties  which  were  most  damaged 
by  frost  the  seeds  were  most  exposed  to  the 
surface ;  in  the  varieties  that  suffered  least 
the  seeds  were  least  exposed,  and  the  grada- 
tions of  seed  exposure  and  consequent  in- 
jury were  plainly  marked.  Nine  varieties 
of  strawberries  experimented  with— the 
Bissel,  Crescent,  General  Putnam,  Princeton 
Chief,  Parker  Earle,  Robinson,  Stevens, 
Shuster  Gem  and  Warfield— all  of  which  have 
the  seeds  deeply  embedded  in  the  pulp, 
escaped  injury  altogether.  Varieties  with 
short  fruit-stalks  and  long  leaf-stalks,  it  is 
also  noted  incidentally,  are  less  liable  to 
injury  from  late  spring  frosts,  from  the  fact 
that  their  flowers  are  to  some  extent  pro- 
tected by  the  foliage." 


The  official  reports  on  shade-grown  tobac- 
co are  conservative,  and  say  that  the  exper- 
iments indicate  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
growing  of  Sumatra  type  of  leaf  in  Conneot. 
icut  can  be  made  a  complete  success  with- 
out some  years  of  experience  and  intelligent 
experiment.  The  new  industry  is  so  prom- 
ising, however,  that  some  Connecticut  grow- 
ers are  going  to  undertake  it  on  a  commercial 
scale. 

The  "New  England  Tobacco  Grower"  says, 
"W.  S.  Pinney  is  in  active  preparation  for 
the  raising  of  forty  or  fifty  acres  of  shade- 
grown  tobacco  the  coming  season  by  the 
Olds,  Whipple  and  Pinney  syndicate.  Mr. 
Pinney  has  received  a  ear-load  of  nails,  and 
expects  two  more.  He  has  also  received  his 
first  instalment  of  more  than  one  million 
yards  of  cloth  to  cover  the  framework  that 
will  be  used  in  the  growing  of  the  crop,  and 
says  he  will  use  from  twenty  to  thirty  car- 
loads of  lumber,  besides  untold  quantities 
of  other  material,  for  his  summer's  crop.  A 
number  of  other  growers  here  will  this  sea- 
son make  the  experiment,  but  none  of  them 
on  so  extensive  a  scale." 


April  15,  1902 


THE  FARM  A.IND  FIRESIDE 


Savings  and  Loan  For  a  long  time  I  have 
Associations  been  wanting  to  say 

something,  as  a  warn- 
ing to  my  friends,  about  the  various 
mutual  "savings,  loan  and  building  associ- 
ations" which  have  sprung  up  and  gone 
down,  and  are  still  springing  up  like  mush- 
rooms all  over  the  land.  They  are  right  in 
principle,  but  I  fear  the  majority  of  them 
are  wrong  in  practice. 

In  New  York  (as  probably  in  other  states) 
the  commonwealth  exercises  some  control 
or  supervision  over  such  associations,  but 
this  does  not  seem  to  prevent  a  good  many 
people  from  losing  a  good  deal  of  hard- 
earned  money  in  them.  There  are  some 
local  concerns,  as  for  instance  one  in  our 
adjoining  city,  which  are  run  on  correct 
lines  by  responsible  local  people,  who  do 
not  charge  extravagant  salaries  and  ex- 
penses. With  small  expenses,  care  in  plac- 
ing loans,  and  businesslike  management, 
the  returns  are  moderate  and  safe. 

They  afford  a  desirable  chance  to  the  man 
of  moderate  means  and  income,  to  the 
;  man  who  works  by  the  day.  week,  month, 
'  year  or  on  a  regular  salary,  to  save  up  a 
little  of  his  earnings,  even  if  this  be  only 
five  dollars  a  month,  and  invest  this  safely 
and  profitably.  Membership  in  such  an 
association  makes  the  effort  to  be  saving 
and  to  lay  up  a  little  bit  of  one's  earnings 
compulsory.  The  weekly  and  monthly 
payments  have  to  be  made  regularly  and 
promptly.  The  knowledge  that  a  reserve 
fund  is  accumulating  slowly  but  surely 
serves  as  a  further  incentive  to  thrift  and 
economy,  and  easily  compensates  for  some 
little  sacri  flees  that  may  have  to  be  made  in 
order  to  meet  the  payments.  Many  a  happy 
home  has  been  founded  in  this  way.  This 
is  the  bright  side  of  the  picture,  and  it  is 
predominating  in  some  of  the  purely  local 
associations. 

But  in  many  other  instances  such  institu- 
tions are  born  in  selfishness.  A  few  persons 
without  much  means,  credit  or  particular 
respectability  or  responsibility  may  come 
^together  and  organize  a  savings  and  loan 
association,  and  are  thus  enabled  to  induce 
hundreds  to  whom  they  are  perfect  strangers, 
and  possibly  people  who  are  ordinarily 
cautious  and  perhaps  suspicious,  to  invest 
their  good  money,  often  under  the  claim 
that  the  investment  will  bear  a  high  rate  of 
interest  or  that  it  will  more  than  double  in 
a  few  years'  time.  The  organizers  or  pro- 
moters serve  as  president,  secretary,  etc.,  and 
allot  to  themselves  quite  large  salaries 
and  expenses,  and  the  shareholders  submit. 
The  thing  may  apparently  run  all  right  for 
a  few  years,  or  so  long  as  the  loans  are  made 
with  shrewdness  and  care,  but  there  is  no 
knowing  how  soon  the  whole  structure  will 
tumble  into  the  dust. 

I  have  belonged  to  a  number  of  these 
associations,  but  am  withdrawing, now  from 
the  very  last.  All  of  them  have  had  reverses 
and  had  to  struggle  along  for  a  while,  and 
most  of  them  had  to  give  up  business,  being 
unable  to  redeem  their  shares  at  par.  The 
one  on  whom  I  have  just  served  notice  of 
withdrawal  appears  to  me  to  be  somewhat 
"shaky."  In  the  course  of  over  three  years 
I  have  put  nearly  four  hundred  dollars  into 
it,  the  withdrawal  value  of  which  is  given 
me  as  a  little  over  three  hundred  dollars. 
Thus  by  joining  this  concern  I  have  lost 
interest  on  several  hundred  dollars  for 
several  years  and  about  seventy-five  dollars 
on  the  capital.  My  advice  to  all  is  this: 
Let  all  these  associations  severely  alone 
unless  you  have  reason  to  place  full  confi- 
dence in  the  people  who  manage  them,  and 
feel  that  you  will  stick  to  them  until  the 
maturity  of  the  shares.  The  chances  other- 
wise are  all  against  you.  As  I  have  said, 
the  principle  is  right,  even  enticing,  but  the 
practice  is  often  very  different. 

Fish  Composts    A  reader  in  Piedmont,  W. 

Va.,  writes  that  she  has 
two  thousand  pounds  of  salt  fish  which  she 
desires  to  utilize  as  a  fertilizer  on  her  farm. 
The  question  is  how  to  prepare  this  material 
so  as  to  get  the  best  results  from  it.  In  a 
general  way  I  have  to  say  that  great  quanti- 
ties of  rich  fertilizing  materials— such  as 
waste  fish  and  fish-waste,  carcasses  of  dead 
animals,  bones,  entrails  and  butchers'  offal 
—are  allowed  to  go  to  waste,  and  often  to 
become  a  nuisance  and  offense  to  the  eyes 
and  nostrils  of  people  everywhere.  As  a 
rule  we  are  not  as  careful  in  saving  or 
patting  to  profitable  use  such  matters  as  we 
should.  We  would  find  it  to  our  advantage 
to  do  so. 

On  every  farm  there  should  be  a  well- 
arranged  compost-pile,  in  which  all  wastes 


of  this  kind  are  made  available  for  ready 
application  as  plant-food.  The  foundation 
of  such  a  compost-pile  may  be  made  of  horse- 
manure,  or  possibly  of  muck,  more  or  less 
dry,  and  placed  in  any  well-drained  spot, 
preferably  on  a  rather  solid  surface  or  floor, 
but  not  necessarily  under  cover.  It  will  be 
an  advantage  rather  than  a  detriment  if  the 
pile  is  exposed  to  occasional  rains,  for  it 
must  be  kept  rather  damp.  If  under  cover, 
or  in  the  absence  of  rain,  water  may  have  to 
be  applied  artificially  to  guard  against  drying 
out  and  fire-fang.  Make  the  first  layer  of 
muck  or  manure  a  foot  or  so  in  depth.  Upon 
this  spread  a  thin  layer  of  whatever  waste 
you  may  have,  such  as  fish,  offal,  dead 
animals  (if  large,  o\it  into  pieces  of  reason- 
able size),  feathers,  wool,  bones  and  similar 
materials.  Upon  this  put  another  foot  layer 
of  manure  or  muck,  next  another  layer  of 
the  waste  materials,  and  so  on,  finishing 
with  the  manure  or  muck,  and  making  a 
pile  four  or  five  feet  high. 

Considerable  heat  will  soon  be  developed 
by  fermentation,  and  the  process  of  decom- 
position will  proceed  at  a  rapid  rate.  Be 
sure  to  keep  the  pile  damp  enough  to  pre- 
vent deterioration  by  fire-fang.  After  a  few 
weeks  of  fermentation  the  pile  may  be 
forked  or,  if  muck,  spaded  over  thoroughly, 
and  this  repeated  a  number  of  times  at 
intervals  of  a  week  or  two,  until  the  whole 
has  become  one  homogeneous  mass,  and  is 
ready  for  application  to  the  soil. 

It  will  be  found  a  most  admirable  manure 
not  only  for  all  ordinary  farm  crops,  but 
especially  for  garden  vegetables,  straw- 
berries, etc.  For  garden  purposes  it  may 
still  be  improved  in  value  and  effectiveness 
by  adding  at  the  time  of  constructing  the 
compost-pile,  or  at  the  first  forking-over,  a 
small  quantity  of  kainite  or  muriate  of 
potash,  or  even  wood-ashes  where  the  pile 
is  kept  well  covered  with  muck.  Fresh 
wood-ashes  must  be  used  in  combination 
with  stable-manure  and  animal-waste  with 
some  care— never  tn  excess— in  order  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  ammonia  set  free  by 
the  chemical  action  of  the  caustic  potash 
on  the  nitrogen-bearing  substances. 

In  many  places  along  the  sea-shore  fish 
and  fish-wastes  may  be  procured  in  almost 
unlimited  quantities  at  little  expense,  and 
when  composted  according  to  directions 
here  given  the  resulting  manure  will  be 
very  rich  in  just  the  elements  that  will  pro- 
duce thrifty  growth  in  most  garden  veg- 
etables. It  is  true  that  the  smell  even  of 
fresh  fish  is  not  particularly  pleasing  to 
people's  nostrils,  and  many  may  fear  that 
the  fish-compost  has  an  odor  too  rank  to 
allow  the  handling  of  such  manure  in  any 
way  convenient.  The  fact  is  that  the  pro- 
cess of  composting  if  done  properly,  and 
especially  with  the  free  use  of  absorbent 
materials  (muck,  litter,  etc.)  in  the  compost- 
heap,  and  with  thorough  mixing,  soon 
destroys  all  the  offensive  odors  in  any  of 
these  animal  substances.  The  odor  of  many 
of  our  manurial  substances  cannot  be 
likened  to  the  perfume  of  roses  or  heliotrope, 
but  we  use  them  nevertheless. 

And  we  should  not  pay  good  money  (and 
a  lot  of  it)  for  chemical  plant-foods  so  long 
as  we  neglect  to  profit  by  good  chances  of 
picking  up  all  these  and  other  waste  mate- 
rials on  the  farm  and  in  the  neighborhood. 
On  some  farms  I  have  found  quantities  of 
wood-ashes,  both  leached  and  unleached, 
accumulated  for  years  and  left  in  unsightly 
piles  near  the  house.  Even  if  the  potash  is 
to  some  extent,  perhaps  mostly,  leached 
out  and  lost,  the  ashes  have  yet  a  consider- 
able fertilizing  value,  and  if  put  on  the 
garden-plot  would  greatly  aid  in  making 
the  soil  better  in  texture,  richer  in  the 
elements  of  plant-food,  and  consequently 
far  more  productive  of  satisfactory  results. 

My  annual  "roast  of  rubbish"  has  also 
often  aided  in  materially  increasing  my 
garden  crops.  The  foundation  for  this  roast 
is  usually  made  of  the  rakings  of  the  lawns 
and  yards  in  early  spring,  consisting  of  dead 
leaves,  grass,  old  corn-cobs,  old  straw  and 
rubbish  of  all  sorts,  possibly  oyster-shells, 
old  shoes,  sticks,  bones  and  other  things  too 
numerous  to  mention.  When  all  this  stuff 
is  raked  up  in  piles  I  start  a  fire  with 
brush  and  other  rubbish  or  the  trimmings 
of  trees  and  vines,  and  then  pile  the  rakings 
on,  over  and  around  the  embers.  Oyster- 
shells,  if  available,  are  piled  over  the  top, 
and  the  whole  mass  is  allowed  to  burn  with- 
out much  flame,  and  possibly  kept  smoldering 
whole  days  and  nights,  until  all  is  reduced 
to  ashes  and  charcoal.  In  this  I  have  a 
most  excellent  material  to  put  on  my  melon, 
cucumber  and  squash  hills,  having  a  ten- 
dency to  repel  beetles,  bugs  and  borers.  All 
these  are  little  economies  that  help  to  save 
money,  and  to  increase  our  profits  and 
pleasures  in  soil  work.  T.  Greiner. 


SALIENT  FARM  NOTES 

The  Catalpa  It  is  a  sure  conclusion  that  no 
Speciosa  farmer  can  manage  his  farm 
to  the  best  advantage  without 
wood.  He  must  have  fences  to  subdivide 
his  farm  into  small  fields,  to  enable  him  to 
pasture  the  different  portions  and  utilize  the 
aftermath  of  the  crops  grown  on  the  land- 
to  convert  into  meat  and  fertility  what  would 
otherwise  be  wasted.  This  calls  for  fence- 
posts,  even  if  he  uses  wire  for  the  fence. 

The  Forests  He  must  have  sheds  to  shel- 
Disappearing  ter  his  stock  from  the  weath- 
er, and  these  call  for  posts 
and  poles  and  siding.  In  fact,  he  has  a  thou- 
sand and  one  uses  for  wood  aside  from  fuel, 
and  many  a  farmer  who  is  striving  to  man- 
age his  farm  in  the  most  profitable  manner 
is  beginning  to  think  seriously  about  the 
rapidly  diminishing  supply  and  increasing 
cost.  The  groves  and  narrow  belts  of  tim- 
ber that  grew  along  the  smaller  streams  are 
gone,  or  are  rapidly  going;  the  grand  old 
forests  that  extended  for  miles  on  either 
side  of  the  larger  rivers  and  surrounded  our 
beautiful  lakes  are  being  cut  away  at  a  rate 
that  means  extinction  in  a  few  years  more. 
When  these  are  gone  where  are  our  supplies 
to  come  from  ? 


Little  or  no  Reforest- 
ing1 Being1  Done 


No  efforts  worth 
mentioning  are  be- 
ing put  forth  to 
reforest  the  hills  and  valleys  that  have 
been  denuded  by  the  ax  of  the  short-sighted 
woodsman,  whose  chief  dim  has  been  to  de- 
stroy everything  before  him.  Thousands  on 
thousands  of  acres  of  land  that  was  orig- 
inally covered  with  forest  was  of  little  value 
for  any  other  purpose,  yet  the  men  who 
bought  it  almost  for  a  song  could  not  rest 
until  they  had  "cleared"  it.  Then  the  action 
of  frost  and  storm  soon  stripped  it  of  its  lit- 
tle agricultural  value,  and  in  a  few  years  it 
was  abandoned.  Perhaps  the  time  will  come 
when  the  government  will  make  an  effort  to 
reforest  the  bare  and  gullied  hillsides  and 
other  rough  land,  but  the  time  when  they 
will  again  be  producing  wood  for  the  farm- 
er's use  is  too  far  distant  to  be  of  benefit  to 
us  or  the  generation  to  come  after  us. 


The  Farmer  Must  Grow 
His  Own  Supplies 


To  make  sure  of 
a  supply  of  wood 
for  farm  use  the 
farmer  must  plant  it  on  his  own  land.  Some 
have  made  an  effort  to  do  this,  but  owing  to 
a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  varieties  best 
adapted  to  this  purpose  many  of  them  have 
blundered  sadly,  and  a  man  can  make  a 
blunder  of  this  sort  that  will  affect  him  only 
about  once  in  his  life.  If  instead  of  plant- 
ing the  groves  of  soft  maple,  that  now  dot 
the  prairie  country,  farmers  had  planted 
Catalpa  speciosa,  white  ash  or  even  sugar- 
maple  these  groves  would  now  have  a  value 
that  would  count  for  something.  The  rea- 
sons for  planting ;soft  maple  instead  of  the 
better  class  of  trees  are  well  given  by  a 
farmer  who  settled  on  the  open  prairie 
thirty  years  ago.  Said  he,  "The  first  winter 
I  lived  here  we  had  five  or  six  of  the  worst 
blizzards  I  ever  saw,  and  I  and  my  stock 
nearly  froze  to  death.  I  made  up  my 
mind  that  I  would  plant  a  grove  to  the  west 
of  my  home  the  following  spring  if  I  had  to 
go  to  the  timber  seven  miles  away  and  dig 
the  seedlings  with  a  hoe.  In  talking  about 
the  matter  with  a  friend,  who  was  a  nursery- 
man, he  advised  me  to  go  to  the  woods  in  May 
and  gather  soft-maple  seed  and  plant  it  in 
drills  immediately.  I  did  so,  and  grew  about 
ten  thousand  seedlings.  I  planted  eight 
acres  of  grove  and  gave  the  rest  of  the  plants 
to  my  neighbors.  Now  look  in  any  direc- 
tion and  you  can  see  soft-maple  groves. 
They  cost  nothing  but  the  work  of  gathering 
the  seed  and  planting.  It  is  a  clean,  healthy 
tree,  grows  rapidly,  and  it  made  the  wind- 
breaks we  needed,  and  for  these  reasons  it 
has  been  planted  by  millions." 

A  Valuable  At  the  time  these  maple  groves 
Tree  were  planted  Catalpa  speciosa 

had  not  been  heard  of  except 
in  the  localities  where  it  is  indigenous,  along 
the  lower  Wabash  Eiver  and  some  streams 
in  Ohio,  Missouri  and  Tennessee.  If  those 
who  knew  the  value  of  this  tree  had  carried 
the  seed  with  them  to  the  prairies  and 
planted  them  probably  half  the  groves  now 
growing  there  would  be  catalpa  instead  of 
maple,  for  il>  begins  to  bear  seed  at  an  early 
age  and  the  seedlings  are  as  easily  grown  as 
maple.  But  at  that  time  even  horticulturists* 
knew  little  about  this  valuable  tree.  Many 
actually  did  not  believe  such  a  variety  of 
catalpa  existed.  It  was  thought  that  Spe- 
ciosa were  merely  well-developed  specimens 
of  the  common  Bignonioides,  a  small  and 
next  to  worthless  variety  common  in  all 
[concluded  on  page  4] 


[Sharpies  Tubular 

FARM 

Cream  Separators 

The  Wonder  of  the  New  Century.  Greatest 
step  ever  made  in  advanced  Cream 
Separator  construction. 

Superior  as  the  Sharpies  Separa- 
tors have  always  been,  these  Tubu- 
lar machines  are  far  ahead  and 
completely  distance  every  competi- 
tor. They  are  worth  double  th  money 
because  guaranteed  under  usual  condi- 
tions to  produce  enough  more  butter 
than  the  best  competing  separator  to 
pay  fully  six  per  cent  interest  on  the 
whole  first  cost  of  the 
machine. 

We  absolutely  warrant 
It  and  give  free  trial  to 
prove  It. 

Our  factory"1  is  run- 
ning double  turn,  one 
gang  ail  day  and  one 
all  night,  forthe  dairy- 
man who  sees  this  ma- 
chine buys  it. 

In  addition  to  yielding 
more  bul  tent  N  very  light 
running,    A  GOO  lbs  per 
hour  Tubular  turns  as 
easily  as  a  previous300 
lbs  per  hour  machine. 
No  disksd>  bother 
with  and  get  out 
of  order,  no  com- 
plications. Washed 
in  two  minutes.  Top 
of  milk  vat  waist  high. 

Highest  award — Gold  medal  and  spec- 
ial Knights  decoration  at  Paris  Exposi- 
tion. Valuable  book  "Business  Dairying 
and  catalog  Ko.  112,  free. 
Sharpies  Co.,  P.  M.  Sharpies, 

Chicago,  Ills.        West  Chester,  Pa. 


■ 


Handy  Farm  Wagons 

make  the  work  easier  for  both  the  man  and  team. 
The  tires  being  wide  they  do  not  cut  into  the  ground; 
the  labor  of  loading  is  reduced  many  times.because 
of  the  short  lift.  They  are  equipped  with  our  fam- 
ous Electric  Steel  Wheels,  either  straight  or  stag- 
ger spokes.  Wheels  any  height  from  24  to  €0  inches. 
White  hickory  axles,  steel  hounds.  Guaranteed  to 
carry  4000  lbs.  Why  not  get  started  right  by  putting 
in  one  of  these  wagons.  We  make  our  steel  wheels 
to  fit  any  wagon.   Write  for  the  catalog.  It  is  free. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  BOX  96,  QUINCY,  ILL. 


Horse  Powers,  Wood=Sawing 
and  Threshing  Machines  and 
Ensilage  Cutters 

If  you  want  the  best 
power  in  the  world  for 
running  cream-separa- 
tor, ensilage-cutter 
or  wood-saw,  try  our 
horse-power.  Easiest- 
running,  best  mate- 
rial, and  will  do  the 
most  work  of  any  in 
the  market.  50-page 
pamphlet  Free. 

Address       A.  w.  CRAY'S  SONS 

Patentees  and  Sole  Manufacturers 
P.  O.  Box  81,       -       Middletown  Springs,  Vt. 


theXLEVELAND 
PURIFYING 

CHAIN  PUMP 

ALL  STEEL  AND  OALVANIZEDl 

For  well  cr  Cistern  15  Feet  or  Shallower, 
iS.tO  OwmtD.  HI  tic  lor  evcrr  am- 
tlonat  loot.  Complete  and  properlr  titles  to 
your  well. .  '1H  rears  on  the  market.  .  Will 
corner!  a  cislem.inlo  3  mountain  spring, 
CATALOGUE  FBfE, 

CLEVELAND  GALVANIZING  WORKS 

16-20  Cooper  SI  —  Clevel&nd.O 


PRIESTS  CLIPPERS 


Largest  Variety, 
Toilet,  Hand,  Electric  Power 

ARE  THE  BEST. 

Highest  Quality  (i rooming  and 
Sheep -Shearing  Machines. 

WE  MAKE  THEWS. 

BEND  FOE  CATALOGUE  TO 
American  Shearer  Hfg.  Co.,  Nashua,  N.H..U8A 


'A  Milk  Cooler 

is  a  device  for  cooling  milk  quickly 
just  after  it  is  taken  from  the  cow. 
•  The  object  is  to  expose  every  par- 
otide of  it  to  the  air,  thus  cooling 
-it  and  driving  out  all  bad  odors 
and  germs  which  spoil  milk  very 
quickly  and  reduce  its  value. 

The  Perfection  IHHk  Cooler  and  Aerator 

does  this  quicker  and  better  than  any  other,  Send  for 
prices  and  free  catalogue  of  Farm  and  Dairy  supplies. 
L.  R;  LEWIS,  Manfr..  Box  19.  Cortland.  N.  Y. 


PREPARED  FELT  ROOFING 


We  bought  at  Receiver's  Sale 


__■ 

,000  rolls 


'Eagle"  Brand  Roofing,  Made  of  two  sheets 
saturated  felt,  between  sheets  waterproof 
cement  making  a  solid,  flexible  sheet,  it  can 
be  put  on  without  removing  the  old  roof.  Can 
be  applied  without  previous  experience,  re- 
quiring no  special  tools.  Each  roll  contains 
108  square  feet.  Price  complete  with  cement 
for  two  coats,  caps  and  nails  to  lay,  per  roll, 
$1.05.  Also  a  few  rolls,  3  ply,  per  roll, 
$1.35.  Ask  for  Catalogue  No.  S4. 
CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO.,  W.  35th  and  Iron  Sts.t  Chicago 


ROUND  SILO 

The  "Philadelphia" 

The  only  Perfect  Continuous  open- 
front  Silo  made.    See  open-top  Patent 
Roof.   Ask  for  catalogue. 
E.  F.  SCHLICHTER,  321  Vine  St.,  Phlla.,  Pa. 


Also  made  in  the  West  by  the 
DUPLEX  MFG.  CO.,  South  Superior,  Wliooniln. 
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OUR  FARM 


Farm  Theory  and  Practice 

The  Best  Fertilizer.— "What  is  the 
best  fertilizer"  for  potatoes  or  corn 
or  tobacco  or  other  crop  is  the  ques- 
tion asked  hundreds  of  times,  and 
very  often  it  is  asked  by  men  who  are  well 
informed  in  agriculture.  Farmers  are  slow 
to  learn  that  no  one  who  is  unacquainted 
with  their  soils  can  tell  what  that  soil  or 
the  other  one  may  need  to  make  it  produc- 
tive. The  best  fertilizer  for  a  crop  is  the 
one  that  will  make  the  particular  soil  pro- 
ducing it  yield  the  most  net  profit  consistent 
with  maintenance  of  fertility.  Who  can 
tell  without  knowledge  of  the  soil,  of  its 
previous  treatment,  of  the  local  markets  and 
of  the  man  who  directs  the  culture  of  the 
crop?  There  is  no  one  "best  fertilizer"  for 
a  crop  anywhere.  Experiment  must  deter- 
mine what  is  best  to  apply.  But  this  state- 
ment is  discouraging,  and  I  am  glad  that 
within  certain  lines  we  can  make  guesses 
that  are  helpful. 

The  Need  of  Nitrogen.— Of  the  three 
elements  carried  to  us  in  "complete"  ferti- 
lizers we  look  upon  nitrogen  as  the  ""wood- 
maker."  It  produces  the  rank  growth  of 
wood  in  the  fruit-tree,  the  heavy  growth 
of  corn  or  wheat  or  grass.  It  is  the  leading 
element  in  well-kept  stable  manure,  and  we 
know  how  such  manure  promotes  growth 
of  stalk  and  leaf.  It  is  abundant  in  new 
soils  containing  much  humus,  or  decayed 
vegetation.  It  is  found  in  sods  of  clover  or 
peas.  Many  soils  are  deficient  in  this  el- 
ement (nitrogen),  as  is  evident  from  the  short 
growth  of  cultivated  plants.  The  fertilizer 
containing  lots  of  nitrogen  for  one  thing 
would  be  the  best  fertilizer  for  much  land 
if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  this  element 
is  too  costly  to  buy  in  a  large  quantity  for 
crops  that  do  not  bring  in  big  incomes  an 
acre.  It  is  gotten  most  cheaply  in  home- 
made manures  and  the  clovers,  peas  and 
vetches. 

The  Form  of  Nitrogen. — But  when  a 
soil  is  deficient  in  this  wood  and  leaf  making 
element,  and  there  is  no  manure,  and  a 
clover  or  pea  sod  is  out  of  the  question,  the 
"best  fertilizer"  contains  some  nitrogen, 
even  if  it  is  costly.  Not  only  this,  but  plants 
that  should  make  a  rapid  growth  in  early 
spring  may  demand  nitrogen  even  when  the 
soil  is  pretty  well  stored  with  it  in  organic 
form.  Hot  weather  is  needed  to  change  it 
into  the  form  necessary  to  plant-feeding, 
and  some  commercial  nitrogen  in  the  form 
of  a  nitrate  may  pay  well  and  be  "best" 
under  the  circumstances.  True,  bone  made 
available  by  treatment  with  acid  supplies 
some  available  nitrogen— that  is,  available 
very  quickly  after  application  has  been 
made.  But,  generally  speaking,  this  costly 
element  should  be  secured  largely  in 
manures  and  the  legumes,  and  where  it  has 
been  done  the  "best  fertilizer"  for  ordinary 
crops  does  not  contain  big  quantities  of  this 
costly  material. 

Cheaper  Nitrogen.— If  we  must  buy  a 
supply  of  this  element  of  plant-food,  and  if 
the  crop  grows  throughout  the  summer, 
giving  time  for  chemical  changes,  it  is  prac- 
ticable to  supply  nitrogen  in  carriers  that 
are  less  costly  than  nitrate  of  soda,  dried 
blood  or  acidulated  animal  bone.  Tankage, 
bone-meal,  fish-scrap,  etc.,  usually  bring  us 
the  material  in  cheaper  form,  and  as  they 
rot  in  the  soil  in  hot  weather  it  becomes 
ready  for  use  by  plants. 

Is  it  not  evident  that  no  rule  can  be  laid 
down  for  all  soils  about  paying  out  money 
for  this  one  element?  We  make  a  guess, 
taking  into  account  the  state  of  the  soil  as 
evidenced  by  growth  of  plants  in  previous 
years,  and  considering  the  period  of  growth 
of  the  particular  crop  and  its  usual  prof- 
itableness, and  finally  we  depend  upon  the 
results  of  our  own  experiments  made  on  a 
small  scale  in  previous  years.  This  is  the 
one  way  to  assure  the  most  profitable  ferti- 
lization. 

Phosphoric  Acid.— We  should  feel  at 
home  with  this  element,  for  the  reason  that 
it  is  the  leading  one  in  nearly  every  ferti- 
lizer on  the  market.  There  are  two  reasons 
for  this  prominence  of  phosphoric  acid. 
One  is  the  fact  that  it  appears  to  be  more 
deficient  in  most  soils  than  either  of  the 
other  two  materials,  and  the  other  reason 
is  that  it  is  the  cheapest,  and  therefore 
naturally  is  drawn  upon  by  the  manufac- 
turer. We  do  know  that  the  probabilities 
always  favor  the  use  of  phosphoric  acid. 


Experiment  usually  proves  that  it  affects 
growth,  and  being  cheap  its  use  is  most 
apt  to  pay  the  farmer.  Indeed,  the  results 
are  so  marked  that  many  jump  at  the  con- 
clusion that  neither  of  the  other  two  el- 
ements are  needed,  and  it  is  forgotten  that 
the  carrier  of  phosphoric  acid  alone  is  a 
stimulant  also,  and  continued  cropping  with 
acid  phosphate  alone  and  without  sods 
tends  gradually  to  soil-poverty. 

The  Mineral  Fertilizers.— There  is 
an  inclination  to  class  phosphoric  acid  and 
potash  together  in  distinction  from  nitrogen 
when  discussing  the  needs  of  plants,  and 
this  is  due  in  part  to  our  inability  to  dis- 
tinguish the  work  of  each  element  in  pro- 
ducing crops.  When  grain  is  not  plump  or 
when  fruit  is  not  large  and  highly  colored 
both  of  these  elements  may  be  needed  by 
the  soil.  Sometimes,  however,  an  applica- 
tion of  acid  phosphate  or  one  of  potash 
may  give  the  results  desired.  Some  clay 
soils  are  so  full  of  available  potash  that  the 
"best  fertilizer"  for  that  land  would  not 
contain  any  potash  at  all.  In  other  cases 
the  acid  phosphate  may  free  the  soil  potash, 
or  an  application  of  lime  may  do  so.  Ex- 
periment easily  determines  whether  an 
application  of  potash  is  needed  or  not. 
Good  tillage  frees  all  the  elements,  and  com- 
mercial fertilizers  should  be  tested  only  in 
connection  with  good  tillage.  The  whole 
matter  is  one  of  experimentation. 

That  Which  Pats.— The  final  test  in  all 
business  transactions  is  that  of  actual  net 
income.  We  must  drop  consideration  of 
"brands"  and  manufacturers'  names.  The 
composition  of  "brands"  may  change,  and 
manufacturers  may  be  handling  everything 
from  nitrate  of  soda  to  tankage.  It  is  the 
figures  that  tell  the  story.  By  them  we 
learn  what  we  are  getting,  though  even  then 
we  do  not  always  know  how  quickly  avail- 
able the  plant-food  may  be. 

We  learn  to  secure  all  possible  nitrogen 
through  home  manures  and  the  legumes. 
Where  it  is  abundant  in  these  sources  little 
nitrogen  is  bought,  and  that  only  to  push 
growth  in  the  cold  spring.  We  depend 
pretty  surely  upon  some  need  of  phosphoric 
acid  in  our  soils,  because  experiment  has 
shown  few  exceptions.  The  need  of  potash 
we  learn  by  field-tests.  In  such  ways  do  we 
learn  for  ourselves  what  is  the  "best  ferti- 
lizer" for  our  land  and  crops,  and  no  other 
way  is  sure.  David. 
A 

Alfalfa  and  Kafir-corn 

I  have  been  a  reader  of  the  Farm  and 
Fireside  for  the  past  five  years.  I  have 
received  many  valuable  hints  from  your 
good  writers,  and  feel  that  I  should  do  a 
little  in  return. 

I  was  raised  in  Ohio  on  a  farm.  I  have 
done  mixed  farming  all  my  life,  as  I  am  now 
doing  here  in  Kansas.  I  wish  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  your  readers  to  two  crops— namely, 
alfalfa  and  Kafir-corn— not  so  generally 
known  and  raised  over  all  of  the  territory 
where  your  paper  is  read. 

Alfalfa  has  already  established  a  reputa- 
tion for  itself  in  California,  Utah  and  Col- 
orado, and  is  being  raised  here  in  Kansas  by 
the  thousands  of  acres,  but  this  grand  crop 
has  not  reached  the  experimental  stage  in 
many  states  yet.  I  advise  all  farmers  to  sow 
an  acre  this  spring,  and  another  acre  early 
next  fall.  Gamble  on  one  half  bushel  of 
alfalfa-seed,  which  should  sow  about  two 
acres,  and  I  will  venture  to  say  that  eight 
out  of  every  ten  farmers  who  prepare  the 
ground  as  for  oats  or  wheat  and  follow 
directions  will  acknowledge  that  they  have 
discovered  the  best  plant  ever  raised. 

It  will  make  at  least  four  times  as  much 
and  as  good  hay  as  any  ordinary  clover. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  it  as  a  hog-pasture. 
Alfalfa  is  as  early  as  blue-grass,  and  con- 
tinues growing  until  hard  frosts.  If  you 
have  a  hog-pasture  of  this  kind  you  don't 
need  rape.  If  the  field  is  big  enough,  say  six 
acres,  and  you  have  forty  hogs  you  can  mow 
the  alfalfa  every  month  from  June  1st  until 
October  1st.  The  last  cutting  should  be 
kept  to  feed  to  the  hogs  during  winter. 

Don't  sow  alfalfa  with  wheat  or  oats.  Sow 
it  alone.  The  ground  must  be  very  fine, 
well  packed  and  level.  Sow  a  little  later 
than  oats.  Sow  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
pounds  to  the  acre. 

When  sowing  alfalfa  on  upland,  clay  land 
that  is  liable  to  spew  up,  the  most  favorable 
ground  should  be  chosen.  Dry,  naturally 
well-drained  land  is  best.  It  should  do  well 
on  any  loamy,  sandy  bottom-land. 

If  sown  in  the  spring  the  mower  must  be 
run  over  the  field  at  least  two  times  to  keep 
weeds  down  the  first  year.  Fall-sown  alfalfa 
is  more  easily  and  cheaply  started ;  no  crop  is 
lost,  as  you  can  use  wheat.oats  or  potato  land. 


For  best  hay  alfalfa  must  be  mowed  as 
soon  as  one  half  of  the  bloom  is  out.  As  the 
next  crop  comes  immediately,  you  mow  it 
every  month.  It  should  be  put  in  a  barn  or 
shed,  or  in  a  narrow,  high  stack  topped  with 
long  hay. 

Kafir-corn  for  grain  and  rough  feed  is 
a  fine  crop  to  raise.  The  farmers  here  found 
this  out  more  than  ever  last  year,  as  the 
continued  drought  cut  the  corn  crop  short. 
Kafir-corn  in  many  localities  made  from 
thirty  to  fifty  bushels  of  seed  and  four  tons 
of  good  fodder  to  the  acre.  In  Kansas  on 
slope  or  upland  Kafir-corn  is  the  safest  crop. 

This  crop  should  also  be  planted  more 
generally  over  new  territory.  As  the  seed 
is  about  the  size  of  cane-seed,  a  small  quan- 
tity will  plant  an  acre  or  two.  Near  a  town 
the  sparrows  work  on  it,  but  farmers  should 
not  let  the  sparrows  be  the  boss. 

Plant  a  few  acres  and  you  will  have 
feed  for  chickens,  cattle,  hogs,  sheep  and 
horses.  Plow  the  land,  harrow  it  fine, 
and  roll  it  if  necessary.  You  can  plant  it 
with  a  wheat-drill  by  using  both  outside 
holes  and  one  middle  one,  stopping  up  all 
the  others.  Work  the  same  as  corn,  and  cut 
with  the  binder  or  by  hand.  Haul  it  to  the 
barn,  break  off  the  heads  and  store  them  in 
barrels,  boxes  or  a  crib.  White  Kafir  is  the 
best  variety.  W.  L.  Seeling. 

Kansas. 
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The  Catalpa  Speciosa 

[continued  from  page  3] 
Southern  states.  Those  few  people  who 
knew  of  the  valuable  qualities  of  Catalpa 
speciosa  urged  its  cultivation,  and  hundreds 
of  people  supposing  that  Bignonioides  was 
the  variety  mentioned  planted  it,  only  to  be 
sadly  disappointed  in  it. 

How  Catalpa  Catalpa  speciosa  is  a  soft 
Speciosa  Grows  wood,  and  all  soft  woods 
that  I  am  acquainted  with, 
with  the  exception  of  this  one,  are  of  little 
value  except  for  inside  work.  What  gives 
catalpa  wood  its  remarkable  durability  is 
not  yet  well  understood,  but  experience  has 
proven  it  to  be  far  more  durable  than  oak, 
both  in  the  ground  and  above  it.  It  grows 
very  rapidly  from  seed.  I  planted  some 
seed  in  a  piece  of  rich  soil,  and  many  of  the 
plants  reached  a  height  of  five  feet  that 
season.  The  seedlings  have  an  immense 
tap-root  that  goes  deep  into  the  ground  and 
makes  the  digging  of  the  seedlings,  if  well 
grown,  no  easy  task.  The  wood  of  these 
young  trees  has  much  the  appearance  of 
cottonwood,  and  one  would  judge  it  to  be 
of  little  value,  but  as  the  trees  increase  in 
size  the  wood  becomes  more  dense,  though 
never  hard  like  oak.  No  matter  how  dry  it 
becomes  it  never  is  hard  to  cut  or  drive  nails 
into,  and  for  this  reason  it  would  make  a 
much  better  post  than  oak,  even  if  it  did  not 
last  three  or  four  times  as  long  as  oak. 

How  to  Plant  This  is  the  wood  for 
Catalpa  Speciosa  farmers  to  grow.  If  they 
would  plant  a  billion 
trees  this  year  it  would  mean  that  the  coun- 
try would  soon  be  a  billion  dollars  richer.  If 
you  can  buy  the  seedlings,  buy  them.  They 
can  be  had  for  about  three  dollars  a  thou- 
sand. If  you  cannot  afford  seedlings  buy  an 
ounce  of  seed,  sow  it  in  drills  in  rich  soil, 
keep  all  weeds  out,  and  next  spring  set  the 
trees  where  they  are  to  stand.  Whether 
you  buy  the  seedlings  or  seed  be  sure  that 
they  are  Speciosa.  Be  doubly  sure  of  it.  If 
you  have  a  rough  spot  or  a  side-hill  cover 
it  with  this  valuable  tree.  Set  them 
about  six  by  eight  feet  apart,  and  when  they 
reach  post-size  cut  out  each  alternate  tree, 
leaving  them  eight  by  twelve  feet  apart. 
The  catalpa  must  have  room.  It  will  not 
bear  crowding  after  it  gets  up  thirty  feet  or 
so.  The  seed  is  winged  like  maple-seed  and 
should  be  covered  about  an  inch  deep.  Drop 
them  about  six  inches  apart.  If  the  seed 
does  not  all  appear  sound  drop  two  in  a  hill. 
If  planted  where  they  are  to  stand  perma- 
nently drop  three  in  a  place,  and  pull  out  all 
but  one  plant  when  a  foot  high.  Both  seed 
and  seedlings  can  be  had  atthe  leading  nur- 
series. Fred  Grundy. 
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Silos  and  Silage 

Experience  has  demonstrated  that  there 
is  no  other  way  in  which  corn,  and  in  many 
cases  clover,  cow-peas  and  sorghum,  can  be 
so  cheaply  harvested  or  saved  with  so  little 
loss  as  in  the  silo.  And  there  is  no  feed 
known  which  is  less  harmful  to  the  cow  and 
her  product  than  good  silage,  and  no  feed 
that  can  be  produced  so  cheaply.  Of  course, 
it  does  not  furnish  a  complete  ration  ;  there 
should  be  some  dry  fodder  fed  with  it,  the 
same  as  there  should  be  dry  fodder  fed  on 
pasture,  and  in  addition  there  should  be 
more  or  less  grain  fed.— Hoard's  Dairyman. 


Jap-a-lac  is  the  new  liquid  preparation  for  finishing 
floors,  front  doors,  furniture,  or  any  article  of  wood  or 
metal  work. 

Any  one  can  apply  it  and  produce  a  smooth,  brilliant 
finish  that  will  wear  like  iron. 

Its  cost  is  80  little  and  it  is  so  easily  applied  that  there 
is  now  no  excuse  for  shabby  furniture,  rough,  discolored 
floors,  or  unhealthy,  expensive  carpets. 

Try  a  sample  can  and  you'll  be  delighted  with  the  results. 

Made  in  the  following  colors:  Natural  or  Clear  (best  for 
natural  woods)  Cherry,  Mahogany.  Oak,  Malachite-Green, 
Ox-Blood  Red,  Walnut,  Ivory,  Yellow,  Brilliant  or  Dead 

Black  Sample  can  Qz  pint,  any  color) 
by  mail,  post-paid,  for  10  cents 

Mention  this  magazine  and  we  will  send  you,  free, 
samples  of  finished  wood  and  valuable  booklet. 

THE  GLIDDEN  VARNISH  CO. 

Makers  of  High-Grade  Varnishes 

Dept.  F,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


SUCCESS 

WITH 
FLOWERS 

Tills  is  the  title  of  the  only 
magazine  entirely  devoted  to 
the  culture  of  flowers.  For  near- 
ly twelve  years  it  has  been  tell- 
ing amateurs  how  to  grow  them 
successfully.    Old  subscribers 
say  it  is  worth  ten  times  its  cost. 
They  ought  to  know.  It  is  the  biggest 
little  magazine  published.  We  men- 
tion one  feature :  You  may  ask  all  the  questions 
yon  like  about  your  flowers,  and  they  will  be 
answered  in  its  columns. 

WHAT  50  CENTS  WILL  DO 

The  subscription  price  is  only  25  cents  a  year.  If 
you  will  send  us  this  amount  and  25  cents  additional, 
SO  CENTS  IN  ALT.,  we  will  send  you  one  strong 
plant  of  each  of  the  eight  superb  flowers  here  named, 
carefully  packed,  postage  paid.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed. All  plants  are  labeled. 

1  Rose,  1  Boston  Fern,  1  Umbrella  Palm, 
1  L.nce  Fern,  1  Baby  Primrose,  1  Dewdrop  Be. 
gonla,  1  Emerald  Feather,  and  1  Giant  Geranium. 

Order  to-day.  Sample  copy  free  on  request. 

SUCCESS  WITH  FLOWERS 

Box  E,  West  Grove,  Penna. 


SPEAYISG  FRUIT-TREES 
The  question  of  spraying  fruit-trees  to  prevent 
trie  depredations  of  insect  pests  and  fungus  dis- 
eases is  no  longer  an  experiment  but  a  necessity. 


Our  readers  will  do  well  to  write  Win.  Stahl, 
Quiney,  111.,  and  get  his  catalogue  describing 
twenty-one  styles  of  Spraying  Outfits  and  full 
treatise  on  spraying  the  different  fruit  and 
vegetable  crops,  which  contain  much  valuable 
information,  and  may  be  had  for  the  asking. 


STEEL  ROOFING 

FREIGHT  CHARGES  PAID  BY  US 

Strictly  new,  perfect,  Semi  -  Hardened 
Steel  Sheets,  2  feet  wide,  6  feet  long.  The 
best  RooflD?,  Siding  or  Ceiling  70a  eon  use. 
No  experience  necessary  to  lay  it.  An 
ordinary  hammer  or  hatchet  the  only 
tools  you  need.  We  furnish  nails  free 
and  paint  roofing  two  sides.  Comes 
either  fiat,  corrugated  or  "V"  crimped. 
Delivered  free  of  all  charges  to  all  points 
in  the  TJ.  S.,  east  of  the  Mississippi  River 
and  North  of  the  Ohio  River 

AT  $2.25  PER  SQUARE 

Prices  to  other  points  on  application.  A  square  means  100 
square  feet.   Write  for  free  Catalogue  No.  34. 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO.,  W.  35th  and  Iron  Sis.,  Chicago 


ENTIRELY  NEW 

We  have  just  issued  the  Twentieth  Century 
Peerless  Atlas  and  Pictorial  Gazetteer  of 
All  Lands.  Two  invaluable  reference  works  In 
one,  and  sold  at  one  fourth  customary  Atlas  prices. 
Gives  Official  Census  of  1000  and  Crop  Statistics. 
New  copyrighted  Maps.  New  and  brilliantly  Illus- 
trated Gazetteer.  Thoroughly  up  to  date. 

Agents  Wanted 

Sold  only  through  agents  and  guaranteed  the  finest 
seller  on  the  market.  Enables  agents  to  double 
the  best  profits  they  ever  made  before.  Contains 
170  mammoth  pages,  size  14  by  11  inches.  340  Col- 
ored Maps  and  beautiful  and  strictly  representa- 
tive Illustrations.  Extra  liberal  agency  terms. 

THE  CROWELL  &  KIRKPATRICK  CO.,  Springfield,  0- 


SAVE  $10.  •  PER  COW 

EVERY  YEAR  OF  USE 

DE  LAVAL    CREAM  SEPARATORS 

Prices  $50.-  to  $800.- 
" Alpha"  and  "Baby"  Styles.         Send  for  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts. 

CHICAGO 


74  CORTLANDT  STREET 
HEW  YOKK 
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How  a  Japanese  Farmer  Became  a  Baron 

[continued  from  page  1] 

long  before  Ms  retainers  followed  him. 
Three  hundred  and  fifty  families  with 
nothing  hut  their  clothes  landed  in  a  new 
world,  their  only  resources  being  their 
hands— just  their  bare  hands.  There  was 
plenty  of  lumber,  and  the  ground  needed 
nothing  but  a  seed,  and  in  a  short  time  it 
would  return  it  many  fold ;  but  the  toil  and 
hardships  can  never  be  described.  The  lord 
and  his  good  wife  donned  the  garb  of  the 
peasant  and  led  in  a  harder  battle  than  he 
had  ever  faced  before.  To  hear  the  details 
of  those  struggles  from  his  own  lips  is  a 
privilege  worth  a  trip  to  Japan.  Space  will 
not  admit  of  their  repetition ;  suffice  it  to 
say  that  he  spent  his  last  dollar  standing 
between  starvation  and  his  men  until  the 
first  crops  could  be  gathered,  and  at  the 
same  time  he  toiled 
from  sunrise  until  dark 
as  a  field-hand,  cutting 
down  trees,  plowing 
and  harvesting,shr  ink- 
ing from  nothing  that 
would  encourage  the 
people  to  succeed. 

The  land  was  divided 
into  plots,  a  portion 
given  to  each  family  to 
own  and  work  with  the 
expectation  that  he 
would  make  the  very 
most  of  it*  Thus  a  set- 
tlement was  formed 
bearing  his  name,  and 
to-day  a  village  of 
some  twenty  thousand 
prosperous  citizens 
tells  the  tale  of  the  wis- 
dom and  foresight  of 
this  wise  man.  When 
the  ground  was  cleared 
and  laid  out,  a  goodly 
section  was  staked  out 
for  house  and  grounds 
of  the  lord.  In  good 
time  their  prosperous  condition  made  it  pos- 
sible for  these  men,  who  still  considered 
themselves  retainers,  to  contribute  a  suffic- 
ient amount  to  build  a  comfortable  house 
for  their  benefactor,  which  stands  to-day  as 
a  monument  of  their  gratitude. 

The  -house  is  situated  in  a  fine,  large 
grove  of  well-grown  trees,  with  kitchen, 
garden  and  orchard  at  one  side.  The  lower 
part  of  the  building  is  in  foreign  style,  and 
the  chambers  are  built  after  the  manner  of 
Japanese  architecture.  Here  this  noble 
couple  live  among  those  who  loved  and 
defended  them  in  times  past,  and  whose 
loyalty  now  finds  expression  in  unnumbered 
ways.  When  the  lord  is  about  to  take  a 
long  journey  every  man  sends  a  dollar  to 
the  house  as  a  contribution  toward  his  com- 
fort while  away. 

The  most  remarkable  part  of  the  story  is 
the  manner  in  which  these  unskilled  men 
were  able  to  adjust  themselves  to  new  con- 
ditions. In  all  Japan  I  have  seen  nothing 
in  the  farming  regions  that  indicates  so 
much  prosperity,  and  their  home  comforts 
surpass  anything  known  on  the  main  island. 

The  land  and  climate  seemed  especially 
suited  to  the  growth  of  the  indigo-plant, 
and  the  production  of  this  useful  and  prof- 
itable article  of  commerce  forms  the  chief 
occupation  of  the  people.  The  fields  are 
very  beautiful  when  in  flower.  The  plant 
is  said  to  be  "nearest  of  kin"  to  the  weed 
commonly  known  in  America  as  smart- 
weed.  The  flower  is  the  same  graceful 
spray,  about  two  shades  darker  in  color,  and 
the  green  leaves  somewhat  larger  and  more 
numerous.  The  ground  is  prepared  in  like 
manner  for  grain,  and  the  seed  is  sown  by 
hand  in  rows.  The  plant  yields  two  crops 
of  leaves  and  one  of  seed.  The  first  leaves 
are  taken  off  early  in  the  season,  and  the 
last  growth  is  harvested  in  October,  when 
the  seeds  are  also  gathered.  The  green 
leaves  when  crushed  in  the  hands  leave  an 
ugly  bluish  color  very  difficult  to  remove. 

The  preparation  of  indigo  is  very  simple 
and  profitable.  The  first  picking  of  leaves 
are  gathered  and  dried  some  days  in  the 
sun.  The  second  crop  is  cut,  tied  into 
bunches  and  hung  up  beside  the  house  to 
dry.  The  seeds  are  stripped  and  rolled 
in  the  hands  to  remove  the  scaly  cover, 
and  put  into  bags  for  the  next  sowing- 
time.  When  dried  perfectly  the  green  leaves 
are  put  into  vats  and  covered  with  water 
until  they  reach  a  point  near  fermentation. 
The  leaves  are  then  removed,  and  the  liquid 
is  placed  in  a  heated  place  to  distil— a  pro- 
cess requiring  about  one  hundred  days.  By 
this  time  the  whole  is  reduced  to  a  substance 
about  the  consistency  of  partly  dried  soap. 
It  is  removed  from  the  vat  in  this  form,  cut 

into  cakes  and  placed  in  the  sun  to  dry. 


Great  quantities  of  indigo  are  consumed 
in  Japan,  it  being  used  as  a  dye  for  all  their 
cottons.  It  is  the  prevailing  color  in  com- 
mon cloth.  All  coolies'  winter  clothes  are 
of  this  color,  and  the  work-clothes  of  the 
common  people  are  the  same  shade.  Tons 
of  it  are  consumed  yearly,  and  this  farming 
community  has  become  prosperous  through 
their  efforts  to  bring  indigo  to  the  highest 
cultivation. 

What  of  the  "Samarai"  spirit  among  these 
people?  Has  cultivating  the  soil  degraded 
them?  No,  indeed.  In  a  number  of  the 
farm-houses  the  now  horny-handed,  large- 
hearted  farmer  brought  out  his  priceless 
treasures— his  sword  of  battle  with  which 
he  defended  his  lord,  and  his  small  sword 
with  which  he  stood  ready  to  redeem  his 
own  honor.  One  old  farmer  with  the  head 
of  a  statesman  showed  me  the  sword  he 
carried  as  chief  attendant  to  the  Lord  of 


THE  BARON  FARMER 

I 

Sendai,  and  with  which  he  slew  two  of  their 
deadly  foes.  It  is  seven  hundred  years  old, 
having  descended  from  his  ancestors.  With 
great  pride  he  brought  forth  the  old  spear, 
and,  demonstrating  by  many  a  clever  flourish 
the  manner  in  which  he  had  goaded  the 
enemy  to  death,  said  he  would  refuse  to 
part  with  it  even  for  rice.  Their  swords 
especially  are  held  as  priceless. 

What  about  Lord  Sendai?  Seeing  what 
he  had  done  to  settle  the  colony  and  open  up 
the  country,  as  well  as  increasing  the  re- 
sources and  aiding  two  thousand  people  to 
become  prosperous  citizens  instead  of  help- 
less dependents,  the  Emperor  summoned 
Lord  Date  into  his  presence  and  conferred 
the  title  of  Baron  upon  him.  The  honor  was 
accepted,  and  upon  state  occasions,  in  the 
uniform  of  his  rank,  this  man,  who  by 
choice  became  a  peasant  farmer,  but  who 
was  made  the  baron  farmer  of  Japan,  takes 
his  place  among  the  acknowledged  nobility 
of  the  land.  < 


Correspondence 

From  Tennessee.— We  came  here  from  the 
North  about  eight  years  ago,  and  have  become 
accustomed  to  Southern  people  and  their  ways, 
and  to  the  climate  and  the  soil.  We  have  found 
the  people  not  at  all  bad  to  live  by.  They  take  the 
world  easy,  but  that  gives  the  man  with  push  a 
better  chance  to  make  a  living.  The  climate  is 
good.  There  are  no  extremes  of  temperature, 
and  if  you  choose  you  can  live  out  of  doors  nine 
months  out  of  the  year.  This  is  the  best  place  on 
earth  for  persons  with  weak  lungs.  The  soil  is  dif- 
ferent from  that  in  the  North  in  that  it  has  been 
so  neglected.  Most  of  the  people  who  try  to 
farm  this  country  are  tenants.  They  don't  like 
to  cultivate  very  well,  and  they  hate  to  put  fer- 
tilizer on  other  people's  landrso  they  rent  a  place 
on  shares  to  get  a  roof  to  shelter  them,  and 
"manage  somehow."  If  men  would  come  here 
with  a  little  capital  and  buy  this  land— it  can  be 
bought  very  cheap— give  it  a  little  honest  fer- 
tilizer, and  keep  it  covered  with  peas,  rye  or 
some  other  crop,  so  that  it  won't  wash,  they  will, 
after  a  few  years,  have  good,  rich  land,  worth 
twice  what  they  paid  for  it.  You  may  not  like  it 
here  at  first,  because  the  North  and  South  are 
different,  but  after  you  have  been  here  a  little 
while  and  learned  how  to  live  in  the  South  you 
will  never  wish  to  go  back.  F.  D. 

Sherman  Heights,  Hamilton  Co.,  Tenn. 


From  California.— I  have  spent  twenty- 
seven  years  here  farming,  stock-raising,  fruit- 
raising  and  in  the  nursery  business.  I  think  this 
is  the  best  state  in  the  Union.  The  climate  is 
good  and  the  soil  is  good  and  cheap.  Land  here 
in  the  valleys  which  will  produce  one  hundred 
bushels  of  oats  an  acre  can  be  bought  for  seventy- 
five  to  eighty  dollars  an  acre.  Grazing-land,  all 
hills  and  well  fenced,  where  cattle  will  live  all 
winter  without  being  fed,  can  he  bought  for  fifteen 
to  twenty  dollars  an  acre  within  twenty  miles  of 
Oakland.  E.  I.  S. 

Walnutcreek,  Contra  Costa  Co.,  Cal. 


The  Man  and  the  Hour 
meet  by  the  time  of  an 

Elgin  Watch 

Punctuality's  watch  word  is  Elgin. 
Worn  everywhere;  sold  everywhere; 
guaranteed  by  the  world's  greatest 
watch  factory.    Booklet  mailed  free. 

ELGIN  NATIONAL  WATCH  CO., 

Elgin,  Illinois. 


Maulc's  Quick-Growing  Seeds 
for  Late-Buyers'  Needs 


Maule's  Quick-Growing  Seeds,  planted  in  April  or  May,  produce  as  good  results  as 
others  sown  In  hot  bed  a  month  earlier.  North,  South,  East  or  West  they  are  pro- 
nounced the  best  and  surest  of  all.   If  you  plant  a  garden,  I  want  your  trade. 

The  Maule  Seed  Business  Is  35  years  old  this  year.  . 

Send  for  my  "Silver  Anniversary  Catalogue" 

which  is  free  to  readers  of  this  paper,  who  have  not  yet  purchased  their  Seeds  or 
Plants.  It  contains  8  colored  plates,  and  more  than  600  other  illustrations,  as  well  as 
everything  in  new  and  standard  varieties  of  Seeds,  Plants,  Bulbs  and  Small  Fruits 
worth  growing.  It  is  the  Seed  and  Plant  book  of  the  year,  and  you  need  it  before 
purchasing  your  supplies.   It  will  save  you  both  time  and  money.  Address 

¥M.  HENRY  MAULE,  17\\  Filbert  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  Six  Earliest  and  Best  Vegetables.  New  Forty-Day  Lettuce,  Earliest  of  All 
Peas,  Earliest  Scarlet  Radish,  First  of  All  Sweet  Corn,  Extra  Early  Red  Onion  and  Earliest 
White  Bush  Squash.  One  packet  or  each,  postpaid,  for  only  25  cents,  if  you 
mention  this  paper.   5  packets  of  Sweet  Peas  10  cents.  6  packets  Beautiful  Annuals  15  cents. 


Our  carriages  and  harness,  sold  direct  from  our 
factory  at  wholesale  prices,  save  you  two  profits. 
We  have  sold  more  carriages  direct  than  any 
other  house  in  the  world,  because  ours  is  the 
Most  Liberal  Offer  and  Complete 
Written  Guarantee  ever  made  by 
any  Responsible  Manufacturer. 
Our  goods  have  a  reputation  that  we 
wul  uphold.  Our  plan  is  fully  ex- 
plained in  our  illustrated  catalogue, 
SENTFREE— No  matter  when,  where, or  . 
how  yoo  buy,  you  need  this  catalogue  as  a  guide. 

It  describes  vehicles  and  harness  fully,  and  quotes  lowest  prices  ever  offered.  Ffrire  now.] 
Factory  and  Oeueral  Office,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Western  Office  and  Distributing  House,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
THE  COLUMBUS  CARRIAGE  AND  HARNESS  CO. 
Write  to  the  nearest  office — ST.  LOUIS  or  COLUMBUS. 


THE 


The  BEST,  CHEAPEST  and  MOST  EFFECTIVE  device  for 
spraying  Gardens,  Orchards,  Lawns,  Stables,  Chicken  Houses,  etc.  No 
continuous  pumping'.  Compressed  air  drives  the  spray  automatically. 
Can  be  operated  by  a  boy;  ■will  save  its  cost  in  a  few  days.  Neverbreaks 
down  or  gets  out  of  order.  Nozzels,  stop  cocks  and  all  fittings  which 
come  in  contact  with  insecticide  nolutions  are  solid  brass.  The 
AUTO-SPRAT  cannot  rust,  corrode  or  leak.  The 

is  one  of  our  promi- 
nent attachments. 

It  is  the  only  torch  which  really  kills  worms,  etc.  It  burns  kero- 
sene vaporized  with  oxygen  and  a  single  blast  will  destroy  a  nest 
of  caterpillars.  Ask  Y  our  Dealer  for  the  Auto-Spray,  or  write 
us  for  free  instructions,  "How  and  When  to  Spray,"  which  will 
he  gladly  sent  to  any  address.  Write  us  if  you  want  agency. 
E.  C.  BROWN  &  CO.,   Dept.  K  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Aut  o-Spray  Torch 


29  YEARS  SELLING  DIRECT. 


No.  717  Surrey.    Price,  $75.00.  As  good 
as  sells  for  (35.00  to  » 60.00  more. 


We  are  the  largest  manufacturers  ot 
vehicles  and  harness  in  the  world  sell- 
ing to  consumers,  and  we  have  been  do- 
ing business  in  this  way  for  29  years. 

WE  HAVE  NO  AGENTS 

but  ship  anywhere  for  examination 
guaranteeing  safe  delivery.  You  are 
out  nothing  if  not  satisfied.  We  make 
195  styles  of  vehicles  and  65  styles  of 
harness.  Our  prices  represent  the 
cost  of  material  and  making,  plus 


No.  232  Wagon  has  rubber  cov- 
ered steps  and  %  inch  Kelly  rub- 
ber tires.   Price,  $67.00.  As  good 
one  profit.  Our  large  free  catalogue  as  sells  for  $40.00  to  $50.00  more, 
shows  complete  line.   Send  for  it. 


Elkhart  Carriage  &  Harness  Manufacturing  Co.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


HAVE  YOU  SEEN  THE 

Jack 
of  All 
Trades? 


PUMPS 
WATER — 
SHELLS 
CORN- 
GRINDS 
FEED — 
CHURNS 
BUTTER— 

— and  hundreds  of  other  Jobs  with  (he 
strength  of  15  men.  Most  Convenient  and 
useful  power  ever  invented.  Costs  only  TWO 
cents  per  hour  to  run.  Especially  adapted 
to  farm  work. 

IT  IS  A  NEW  ENGINE  MADE  BY 

Fairbanks 

AA  AKcrt  X*  Chicago  Minneapolis 
/HQrSe  OC  Cleveland  Omaha 
f                 Cincinnati  Denver 
VsOmpany      Detroit  Salt  Lake  City- 
Louisville  San  Francisco 
Indianapolis  Los  Angeles 
St.  Louis  Portland,  Ore. 


Kansas  City 
St.  Paul 


r 


The  STAR 
Cream  Separator 


100,000  now  in  use 

Easiest,  Cleanest, Simp- 
lest, Quickest,  Cheapest 
and  altogether  the  Best. 

One  third  more  butter  made 
with  half  the  labor  of  others 

Satisfaction  Guaran- 
teed.    Express  Paid. 

Better  let  lis  send  yon  our 
-Catalogue  of  Dairy  mans' 
.Supplies  and  Specialties, 

Agents  Wanted. 
Lawrence  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.D  Toledo,  O 


SEASONABLE  PATTERNS 

For  the  accommodation  of  our 
subscribers  we  issue  a  complete 
catalogue  of  seasonable  patterns. 

Catalogue  sent  FREE. 

Write  for  it  to-day. 
FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 
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TO 

Notes  From 
Garden  and  Field 

BEETS  AND  CaEKOTS  FOB  SEED. — C. 
G.,  a  California  reader,  asks  me  how 
to  raise  carrots  and  beets  for  seed. 
In  order  to  be  able  to  raise  a  few 
ounces  or  a  few  pounds  of  seed  for  home 
use  I  never  take  any  particular  pains 
about  raising  the  roots,  but  just  grow  them 
along  with  those  wanted  for  table  use  or 
feeding  in  exactly  the  same  manner,  then 
select  nice,  perfect  specimens  for  seed,  and 
winter  them  over  in  a  pit  or  in  the  cellar, 
keeping  them  cool  enough  so  that  they  will 
not  sprout  until  after  they  are  planted  out 
in  open  ground  in  early  spring.  Any  avail- 
able spot  in  the  garden  or  elsewhere  is  good 
enough  for  such  seed  crops,  as  the  ground 
need  not  be  excessively  rich  for  them.  It  is 
easy  enough  to  grow  these  and  similar  seeds. 
The  greater  trick  is  to  clean  them  properly. 
I  usually  plant  roots  for  seed  in  rows, 
with  a  three-foot  distance  between  the  rows, 
and  four  to  six  inches  space  between  the 
carrots  in  the  rows,  or  more  between  beets. 
When  most  of  the  seeds  on  a  plant  are  ripe 
the  top  is  cut  off,  gathered  up,  taken  under 
shelter  to  cure,  and  then  threshed  or 
pounded  out.  The  proper  cleaning  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  when  seed  is  grown  for 
sale.  It  is  a  business  that  has  to  be  learned. 
To  get  nice,  clean  carrot-seed,  it  has  to  be 
threshed  with  some  eare — that  is,  with  mod- 
erate force— so  as  to  avoid  breaking  the  little 
sticks,  which  can  then  be  separated  from  the 
seed  by  means  of  running  through  sieves  of 
different  sizes,  beginning  with  a  Xo.  4  and 
gradually  running  down  to  No.  10  or  what- 
ever may  suit  the  size  of  the  seed.  Rubbing 
by  hand  through  a  No.  10  sieve  will  remove 
most  of  the  furze,  or  beard.  Any  one,  how- 
ever, who  desires  to  engage  in  seed-growing 
as  a  business  has  too  much  at  stake  to  go 
into  it  without  trying  to  get  a  clear  under- 
standing of  all  the  methods  and  practices 
of  professional  seed-growers.  It  will  not 
do  for  any  one  to  engage  in  any  new  busi- 
ness on  a  commercial  scale  without  pre- 
vious training  or  without  the  help  of  a 
trained  person.  If  you  just  keep  one  or  two 
colonies  of  bees  you  would  probably  find  it 
even  then  to  your  advantage  and  profit 
to  study  up,  and  seek  information  on,  the 
best  ways  of  managing  them;  but  nobody 
would  blame  you  very  much  if  you  were 
going  it  blind,  and  letting  the  bees  have 
their  own  way,  possibly  relying  on  what 
you  can  learn  of  the  business  by  obser- 
vation and  practice.  But  when  you  wish  to 
make  a  business  of  bee-keeping  and  honey- 
raising  you  must  first  of  all  learn  all 
about  it,  as  you  have  too  much  at  stake  to 
go  it  blind.  And  so  it  is  with  the  business 
of  raising  garden-seeds.  Visit  neighbors  or 
other  people  who  are  engaged  in  the  same 
lines.  Read  Brill's  book  on  "Farm  Garden- 
ing and  Seed-Growing"  (which,  by  the  way, 
is  the  only  practical  treatise  that  I  know  of 
which  gives  full  instructions  for  growing 
all  kinds  of  garden-seeds),  or  engage  a 
workman,  at  least  for  a  while,  who  has  had 
practical  training  in  the  business. 

Selecting  Seed  Stock.— The  climate 
in  California  is  very  different  from  ours  in 
western  New  York.  Undoubtedly  seed 
stock  there  has  to  be  handled  somewhat 
differently  from  the  way  we  handle  it  here. 
It  takes  us  the  entire  season,  or  nearly  so, 
to  grow  the  root  from  which  to  produce  the 
seed  the  next  year.  With  parsnips  and 
salsify  we  have  a  comparatively  easy  task. 
We  might  leave  the  plants  over  winter  right 
in  the  ground  where  we  grew  them  the 
summer  before,  and  let  them  go  to  seed,  and 
possibly  this  might  be  done  in  California 
with  carrots  and  beets,  especially  if  they 
are  started  from  seed  rather  late  in  the 
season.  But  there  comes  another  question 
— namely,  selecting  seed  stock.  What  Mr. 
Brill  says  in  the  following  about  select- 
ing beet-roots  for  seed  applies  with  equal 
force,  or  in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  also, 
to  selecting  roots  of  carrot,  parsnip,  salsify 
and  other  vegetables.  "Great  pains,"  says 
Brill,  "should  be  taken  in  selecting  to  re- 
serve only  such  as  possess  the  peculiar 
marks  which  distinguish  the  variety.  The 
foliage  of  beets  will  assist  in  a  great  meas- 
ure to  make  selections;  hence  it  is  well  to 
go  over  the  bed  and  remove  all  that  show 
any  signs  of  impurity  before  the  main  crop 
is  pulled."  In  regard  to  the  gathering  and 
cleaning  of  beet-seed  Brill  says,  "The 
seed  is  always  ripe  before  the  stalks  are 
dry.  Small  lots  may  be  stripped  by  hand, 
but  a  quantity  'can  best  be  removed  by- 
threshing  with  a  flail.  When  the  seeds  arc. 
separated  from  the  stalks  they  should  be 


spread  thinly  in  a  loft  for  a  week  or  more, 
after  which  they  may  be  run  through  tbe 
fan-mill  and  stored  in  barrels  until  wanted 
for  packing,  when  they  should  again  pass 
through  the  fan-mill  and  be  finished  with  a 
No.  10  sieve  to  remove  the  sand  or  dust,  pick- 
ing out  what  sticks  there  may  be  by  hand." 

Planting  Carrots. — I  appreciate  car- 
rots, both  for  the  table  and  for  stock-food. 
The  few  rows  which  I  ordinarily  plant  in 
the  home  garden  give  me  the  several  bushels 
of  carrots  which  I  desire  to  store  in  the 
cellar  for  culinary  purposes  during  the  win- 
ter, and  for  an  occasional  tidbit  for  my 
Belgian  hares.  They  are  planted  with  other 
small  garden  stuff— onions,  radishes,  lettuce, 
table-beets,  etc.  I  have  often  made  the  rows 
for  them,  especially  the  more  dwarfish  sorts 
(Short  Horn,  etc.)  only  twelve  to  fourteen 
inches  apart,  but  find  it  advisable  to  give  a 
little  more  room,  and  now  usually  make  the 
rows  for  carrots,  as  also  for  table-beets, 
parsnips,  etc.,  eighteen  inches  apart.  The 
cultivation  in  this  case  is  all  done  with  the 
hand  wheel-hoe.  For  large-scale  operations 
I  think  I  would  increase  the  distance  be- 
tween the  rows  possibly  up  to  two  feet,  and 
in  California  even  to  two  and  one  half  feet. 

Buggy  Peas.— A  good  many  people  are 
eating  buggy  peas  without  knowing  it.  Our 
Alaskas  are  usually  entirely  free  from  every 
trace  of  bugs.  This  may  be  because  they 
are  planted  so  early  that  they  come  to  bloom 
while  the  weather  is  yet  too  chilly  for  bugs 
to  fly  and  sting  .them.  At  least  I  do  not 
imagine  that  there  is  anything  in  the  Alaska 
pea  which  the  weevils  do  not  like.  The 
later  peas,  however,  are  seldom  entirely 
free  from  bugs,  and  sometimes  they  are 
badly  stung.  For  that  reason  all  green  peas 
are  carefully  sorted  over  before  they  are 
put  on  to  cook,  all  suspicious-looking  ones 
being  rejected.  It  may  be  taken  as  a  fact 
that  when  you  plant  peas  with  live  bugs  in 
them,  or  any  kind  of  peas  in  the  vicinity 
where  peas  with  bugs  in  them  are  being 
planted,  you  will  grow  buggy  peas.  It  is 
not  necessary  for  any  one,  either,  to  plant 
peas  with  live  bugs  when  it  is  so  easy  to 
kill  the  undesired  visitors.  All  seed-peas 
should  be  subjected  to  the  bisulphid-of- 
carbon  treatment  before  being  planted,  pref- 
erably soon  after  they  are  harvested  and 
threshed.  Druggists  now  sell  bisulphid 
put  up  in  tin  cans,  from  one-pound  size  up. 
Put  the  peas  in  a  tight  box  or  barrel,  place 
a  saucer  upon  them,  pour  a  quantity  of  the 
bad-smelling  liquid  into  this,  and  keep, 
the  box  or  barrel  tightly  closed  for  twenty- 
four  hours.  It  will  mean  the  death  of  every 
bug  inside.  T.  Gbeinee. 


Orchard 
and  Small  Fruits 

CONDUCTED  BY  SAMUEL  B.  GREEN 

Inquiries  Answered 

Bismarck  Apple  J.   J.   P..  Bellflower, 

111.  The  Bismarck  apple,  in  my  opinion,  is 
not  hardy  enough  for  planting  in  central 
Illinois.  Neither  is  the  variety  especially 
good  in  this  country,  although  in  England  I 
found  that  some  of  the  growers  had  taken  a 
fancy  to  it.  The  few  plants  that  I  had  of  it 
died  out  a  number  of  years  ago  from  winter- 
killing. If  you  experiment  with  it  at  all.  do 
so  in  a  small  way.  , 

Holly — P.  S.,  Mt.  Pisgah,  Ohio.  The  com- 
mon native  holly  can  be  grown  in  southern 
Ohio  in  protected  locations  and  will  some- 
times do  exceedingly  well.  If  you  want  to 
keep  the  foliage  good  it  is  desirable  to  pro- 
tect it  by  shading  with  boughs.  Of  course, 
in  order  to  accomplish  this  the  trees  must  be 
kept  small.  It  is  customary  to  propagate  it 
from  berries.  It  prefers  a  moist,  loamy  soil, 
but  in  a  suitable  climate  will  grow  upon 
almost  any  soil  that  is  fairly  well  drained. 
Instead  of  trying  to  propagate  it  yourself  it 
would  probably  be  best  for  you  to  get  a  few 
plants  from  some  nurseryman.  This  is 
hardier  than  the  European  holly,  which  is 
prettier  and  the  kind  grown  in  greenhouses. 

ShMde-trees  —  Strawberries  —  Hedge- 
plant  for  Lawn. — J.  R.  H.,  Marion,  Kan. 
Among  the  most  ornamental  and  best  grow- 
ing shade-trees  that  are  hardy  in  your  section 
are  the  soft  maple,  white  elm  and  bass- 
wood,  and  these  all  do  well  in  your  section. 
The  honey-locust,  also  a  pretty  tree,  does 
well  in  Kansas  and  grows  quite  rapidly.  The 
best  form  of  it  to  get  is  that  which  has  no 
thorns  on  it.     This  may  be  obtained  from 

most  of  the  nurseries.  If  you  have  not  had 

much  experience  with  growing  strawberries, 
and  only  want  them  for  home  use,  I  would 
suggest  that  you  plant  the  Bederwood,  or 
Bederwood  and  Crescent  in  alternate  rows. 
The  best  gooseberries  are  probably  Houghton 

and  Downing.  The  best  hardy  hedge-plant 

for  your  home  lawn  is  probably  the  English 
buckthorn. 


Crown-gall — F.  H.  W.,  Colorado.  The 
cherry-roots  with  the  large  Irregular  and 
decayed  swellings  at  the  surface  of  the 
ground  have  been  carefully  examined.  Prof. 
Paddock,  of  the  Colorado  Experiment  Station, 
thought  from  the  description  of  the  trees  that 
very  likely  the  roots  suffered  from  too  much 
irrigation-water  in  the  soil,  but  your  second 
letter  would  seem  to  dispose  of  this  thought. 
The  roots  seem  to  he  infested  with  some 
fungus  disease  or  similar  growth,  which  has 
produced  the  peculiar  appearance  known  as 
crown-gall.  Such  growths  are  especially 
liable  to  occur  in  soil  that  is  overwet,  but 
sometimes  they  occur  without  regard  to  such 
conditions.  It  is  a  common  trouble  in  many 
Northern  states,  but  especially  in  the  South 
and  California.  Trees  that  are  badly  infested 
should  be  dug  up  and  destroyed,  but  those 
that  are  not  seriously  injured  should  have  the 
swellings  removed.  Great  care  should  be 
taken  that  all  nursery  stock  planted  out  is 
free  from  this  trouble.  It  Is  undoubtedly  a 
communicable  disease.  I  regret  that  I  cannot 
recommend  you  a  course  of  treatment  that 
will  undoubtedly  relieve  you  of  this  trouble, 
but  none  is  known. 

Red-cedar  Seedlings.— D.  G.,  Clifton. 
Kan.  The  red  cedar  is  quite  easily  grown 
from  seed  in  the  following  way:  Gather  the 
seed  at  any  time  after  it  is  ripe.  The  winter 
is  as  good  a  time  as  any  for  this  purpose. 
Soak  it  for  twenty-four  hours  in  strong 
potash  or  soda  lye,  or  mix  with  wood-ashes 
for  a  few  days,  then  rub  it  against  a  fine 
sieve  until  the  fleshy  meat  has  come  off  from 
around  the  seed.  Mix  the  seed  with  sand 
and  leave  outdoors  until  spring,  aud  then 
sow  it  in  rows  six  inches  apart  in  beds  four 
feet  wide,  and  cover  with  about  four  inches 
of  hay  and  straw.  Allow  this  to  remain  over 
the  seeds  until  the  following  spring,  when  it 
should  be  removed  very  early.  The  plants 
will  be  found  pushing  up  through  the  soil 
about  as  soon  as  the  ground  thaws  out.  This 
means  that  the  seed  must  remain  in  the 
ground  for  about  one  year  before  it  starts. 
If  you  think  there  is  danger  of  the  seed  being 
injured  in  the  soil  by  squirrels  or  other 
rodents  it  might  be  well  for  you  to  let  it  re- 
main in  the  sand  buried  out  of  doors  until  the 
next  spring  and  then  sow  very  early,  but  in 
my  own  experience  I  follow  the  way  first 
given  and  get  excellent  results.  Although  we 
are  somewhat  troubled  by  mice,  birds  and 
squirrels  they  seldom  get  any  of  our  red- 
cedar  seed. 

Peach  on  Prune  Stock— Prnning 
Grafts— Apricots    Dropping. — M.    B.  E., 

Oregon.  While  the  peach  will  graft  on  the 
Hungarian  prune  and  make  a  fairly  good 
union,  yet  I  should  much  prefer  to  have  them 
on  their  own  roots  in  a  commercial  orchard; 
There  is  a  large  amount  of  work  connected 
with  the  work  of  grafting  and  the  care  of 
the  grafts  until  they  are  well  started,  and 
even  then  many  of  the  unions  will  be  poor 
and  unsatisfactory,  and  in  a  few  years  they 
will,  I  fear,  begin  breaking  off.  I  think  the 
best  way  would  be  to  take  out  the  Hungarian 
prunes  and  set  out  thrifty  one-year  peach- 
buds.  "When  you  trim  in  the  spring  you 

should  remove  all  the  wood  except  that  which 
comes  from  the  grafts.  Except,  perhaps,  in 
cases  where  the  tree  would,  by  this  treat- 
ment, be  one-sided,  when  additional  grafts 
should  be  put  in  so  as  to  make  the  top  well- 
balanced.  In  the  setting  of  grafts  and  in  the 
care  of  them  afterward  there  is  an  oppor- 
tunity for  considerable  good  judgment  to  be 
exercised  in  getting  the  grafts  in  the  right 
place,  and  then  in  so  pruning  as  to  get  a  good- 
shaped  top  to  the  tree.  It  is  a  poor  plan  to 
trim  in  the  spring  just  as  the  sap  is  starting, 
but  pruning  should  be  done  before  growth 
starts  at  all,  say  during  mild  days  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  winter,  or  else  be  deferred 
until  June  after  the  trees  are  nearly  in  full 

leaf.  If  the  peaches  are  in  flower  at  the 

same  time  as  the  apricots,  then  undoubtedly 
the  falling  of  the  flowers  is  not  due  to  frost 
injury.  I  do  not  know  why  it  is  that  the 
fruit  drops  when  the  size  of  a  pea,  but  think 
it  probably  due  to  the  lack  of  proper  pollen. 
You  perhaps  know  that  many  trees  need  to  be 
crossed— pollenized  with  the  pollen  from  some 
other  variety— in  order  to  have  the  fruit  ma- 
ture perfectly,  and  it  is  so,  to  some  extent  at 
least,  with  most  of  the  apricots.  And  like- 
wise with  some  of  our  pears,  apples  and 
plums.  The  pruning  of  the  trees  in  May 
would  not  make  them  any  more  liable  to  set 
fruit.  Pruning  at  that  season  of  the  year 
would  have  a  tendency  to  prevent  their  flow- 
ering, but  I  take  it  from  what  you  say  that 
they  flower  profusely  every  year.  The  driving 
of  rusty  nails  into  the  tree-trunks  will  not 
help  them  any  about  producing  fruit.  This 
idea  seems  to  be  widely  prevalent,  but  really 
amounts  to  very  little.  To  this  extent,  how- 
ever, it  sometimes  assists  in  bringing  trees 
into  bearing,  in  that  it  checks  their  growth 
sufficiently  so  that  they  form  fruit-buds  in- 
stead of  leaf-buds;  but  the  same  results  can 
be  obtained  in  a  better  way  by  the  cutting 
off  a  small  strip  of  bark  about  the  tree,  or  by 
running  the  saw  around  the  tree,  cutting  just 
through  the  bark.  But  your  tree  does  not 
need  any  such  treatment,  since  it  flowers 
every  year,  and  the  only  trouble  is  that  it 
drops  its  fruit.  I  think  if  I  were  in  your 
place  I  should  plant  some  other  variety  of 
apricot  among  those  which  you  now  have 
growing,  and  it  is  quite  probable  that  when 
they  come  into  flower  that  they  all  will  be 
productive. 


Giant  Flowering  Galadium 

Grandest  foliage  and  flowering  plant  yet  Introduced. 
LeavesS  to  5  feet  longby2  or  21-3  feet  broad:  perfectly 
immense,  and  make  a  plant  which  for  tropical  luxuriance 
ha8  no  equal.  Added  to  this  wonderful  foliage  effect  are 
the  mammoth  lily-like  blossoms,  12  to  15  inches  long,  snow- 
white,  with  a  rich  and  exquisite  fragrance.  Plants  bloom 
perpetually  all  summer  in  the  garden,  or  all  the  year 
round  In  pots.  Not  only  is  it  the  grandest  garden  or  lawn 

Slant,  but  as  a  pot  plant  for  large  windows,  verandas, 
alls,  or  conservatories,  it  rivals  the  choicest  palms  In 
foliage,  to  say  nothing  of  Its  magnificent  flowers.  Thrives 
In  any  soil  or  situation,  and  grows  and  blooms  all  the 
year,  and  will  astonish  every  one  with  its  magnificence— 
bo  novel,  effective,  free  growing  and  fragrant. 

Fine  plants,  which  will  soon  bloom  and  reach  full  per- 
fection,  25c.  each;  3  for  OOc.j  6  for  Sl.OO  by 
mail,  postpaid,  guaranteed  to  arrive  in  good  condition. 

OUR  GREAT  CATALOGUE  of  Flower  and 
"Vegetable  Seeds,  Bulbs,  Plants  and  Rare  New  Fruits:  pro- 
f  usely  Illustrated;  Large  Colored  Plates:  136  pages;  FREE 
to  any  who  expect  to  order.  Many  great  novelties. 

JOHN  LEWIS  CHILDS,  Floral  Park,  N.  Y. 


TTe  grow  annually,  in  our  seventy  green* 
houses,  nearly  a  million  Rose  plants,  including  over 
i  thousand  varieties.  Among  these  are  some  really 
great  Roses  that  combine  such  beauty  of  form  and  color* 
ing  of  flower,  freedom  of  bloom,  hardiness  and  health,  as 
to  make  them  the  equal,  if  not  the  superior  of  many  with 
famous  names.  Tointroduce  them  we  are  making  a  special 
offer  of  our  great  Trial  Collection— 1 6  Famous 
D.  A  C.  Rosea  $1.00  postpaid.  No  matter  where  you 
live,  wo  guarantee  satisfaction  and  safe  arrival,  will 
bloom  profusely  this  season.  Strong  plants,  not  slips,  on 
their  own  roots.  Orders  booked  at  anytime,  and  for- 
wardedattheproperplantingseason,  or  when  you  direct. 

FREE  with  every  order  for  the  above  the  great  new 
Rose  Yellow  Mam  an  Cochet  as  one  of  the  16  vari- 
eties if  you  mention  where  you  saw  this  advertisement. 
Also  Free  return  check  good  for  25c  on  next  order. 
Oar  New  Guide  to  Rose  Culture, 
114  pages — tells  how  to  grow,  and  describes,  our  famous 
Roses  and  all  other  flowers  worth  growing — free  with 
every  order  for  above.  AUo  free  on  request.  Ask  for  it. 

THE  DINGEE  &  C0NARD  CO., West  Grove, Pa. 


BEAUTIFUL 

FLORIDA  PROPERTY 

FOR  SALE  CHEAP 

Situated  one  fourth  mile  outside  Bartow,  Polk  Co., 
Florida.  Consisting  of  twelve  acres  oak  and  pine  land. 
House  of  nine  large  rooms  in  good  condition.  About  one 
hundred  orange-trees  and  a  few  other  fruits.  Good  small 
barn  and  poultry-house,  and  open  well.  All  under  fence. 
Five  acres  under  cultivation.  The  land  is  fertile  and  on 
high  ground.  One  half  mile  from  Florida  Southern  Hall- 
road  Station.  Bartow  is  forty  miles  from  Tampa.  Pop- 
ulation 3,500.  Fine  schools  and  churches  and  business 
honses,paved  streets, eleetrie-light  plantand  water-works. 
Address  M.  GAMBLE,  6318  Drexel  Ave.,  Flat  I,  Chicago.  III. 

LUMBER 

Estimates  on  Lumber  for  Houses, 
Barns,  Stores,  Factories,  etc.,  Fur- 
nished FREE  on  Application. 
Our  estimates  give  the  latest  wholesale  prices  on 
lumber,  sash,  doors,  moldings,  building-paper,  pole" 
posts,  shingles,  lath,  roofing-felt,  etc. 

Send  for  Price  Guide.   Address  Dept.  O. 

South  Chicago  &  Calumet  Lumber  Co 
95th  Street  Bridge,  Chicago,  111. 


Save  Money 
Bt  Buying  One  op  Ours. 
They  will  do  as  much  work,  being  all 
brass  are  lighter  to  handle  and  are  more  durable ;  will 
generate  a  higher  pressure,  thereby  making  them  the 
easiest  pump  to  operate  on  the  market.  Write  for  cat- 
alog and  get  treatise  on  spraying  free.  Agents  wanted. 

JP  f/IVIflDn  Successor  to  P.  C.  Lewis  Manufacturing 
•  1.  UHILUltU  Company,  Box  57,  CATSKILL,  >.  T. 

EVERGREENS. 

Largest  stock  in  Amen 
lea,  including 

Colorado  Blue  Sprues 
and  Douglas  Spruce 
of  Colorado. 
Also  Ornamental, 
Shade  and  Forest  Trees, 
Tree  Seed*.  Etc 
R.  DOUGLAS'  SONS 
Woukegon,  111. 


THE  SPRAMOTOR 

Awarded  Gold  Medal  at  Pan  American  Expos. 
Adopted  by  Russian,  Canadian,  Belgian  and 
AastralUan  Governments  .and  Is  in  use  at  Exper- 
imental Colleges i n  N.  Y„  N.J.,  Del.,  Ohio,  111, 
la.,  Ontario,  Manitoba,  Quebec,  Nora  Scotia, 
BrftCoL,  First place over eleven in  test  by  Brit. Got. 
Write  to-day  for  free  Boole  on  Fruit  Tree  diseases. 

SpramotorCo.,  Buffalo,  H.Y.,  London,  Cm. 


200  varieties  Also  Grapes,  Small  Fruiteetc.iiest  root- 
ed stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  currants  mailed  for 
10c.  Desc.  price  list  free,  LEWIS  BOESCH,  Fredonla,  K,  X» 
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THE  FARM  AINO  FIRESIDE 


Paint  Without  Oil 


Cuts  Down  the  Cost  of  Paint  Seventy- 
Five  Per  Cent— A  Free  Trial 
Package  is  Mailed  to  Every 
One  Who  Writes 

A.  L.  Rice,  a  prominent  manufacturer  of  Adams, 
N.  Y.,  lias  discovered  a  process  of  making  a  new 
kind  of  paint  without  the  use  of  oil.  He  calls  it 
iPowdrpaint.  It  comes  to  the  farmer  a  dry  pow- 
der and  all  that  is  required  is  cold  water  to  make 
a  paint  weather-proof,  lire-proof  and  as  durable 
as  oil  paint.  It  adheres  to  any  surface,  wood, 
stone,  brick  and  plaster,  spreads  and  looks  like 
oil  paint  and  costs  about  one  fourth  what  the 
fanner  has  heretofore  had  to  pay  for  paint. 

Write  to  Mr.  A.  L.  Rice,  307  North  Street, 
Adams,  N.  Y.,  giving  the  name  of  the  dealer  from 
whom  you  buy  your  paints,  Mr.  Rice  will  send  you 
a  free  trial  of  his  new  discovery,  also  color  card 
and  full  information  showing  you  how  you  can 
save  a  good  many  dollars.  Write  to-day. 


The  RESD  Hand 
Separator 

gets  from  every  milking  the 
greatest  quantity  of  cream  avail- 
able for  churning ;  makes  more 
and  better  butter  possible.  It 
Is  the  only  perfect  hand 
Separator.  Buns  lightest, 
lasts  longest.    Sent  any- 
where on  10  days  free  trial. 
Send  for  our  new  catalogue 
and  revised  pricelist. 

A.  H.  REID 

30th  and  Market  Si.^ 
Philadelphia,  Pat 


A  BSome  for  Vou 

Free  Homesteads  \  Located  by  Counties, 

Free  Timber  Lands         /  and  giving  fullest  in- 
Free  Grazing  Lands        >  formation  about  free 
Free  Mineral    Lands      I  government  lands  and 
Free  Stone  &  Coal  Lands  )  now  to  securethem. 
100  pages  packed  full  of  information  to  Land  Seekers. 
A  BILLION  ACRES  OPEN  TO  FREE  ENTRY. 

VACANT  GOVERNMENT  UND'.'^VSSSJ 

giving  the  number  of  acres  and  the  kind  of  land  de- 
scribed that  is  open  to  settlement  in  each  county  of  every 
public  land  State  and  Territory.  The  location  of  each 
land  office  to  which  applications  are  to  be  made,  with 
blank  form  of  application.  It  tells  about  i  nidation  and 
irrigated  lands.  How  to  acquire  townsites  and  millsites. 
With  many  diagrams  and  tables  revised  up  to  date.This 
book  will  be  mailea  to  any  address  with  six  months' 
subscription  to  THE  FARMER,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  THOS. 
SHAW,  late  of  Minn.  Agricultural  College  is  editor.  The 
oldest  and  leading  farm  paper  in  the  State,  all  for  25c. 
Paper  Stops  I  WEBB  PUBLISHING  CO., 
When  Out.   |  53  E.  4th  St.,    St.  Paul.  Minn. 

Wagon  World  Awheel. 

Half  a  million  of  these  steel 
wheels  have  been  sent  out  on 
our  own  wagons  and  to  fit  other 
wagons.  It  is  the  wheel  that 
i  determines  the   life  of  any 
I  wagon,  and  this  is  the  longest 
!  lived  wheel  made.  Do  you  want 
I  a  low  down  Handy  Wagon  to 
use  about  the  place?  We  will  fit 
out  your  old  wagon  with  Elec- 
tric Wheels  of  any  size  and 
any  shape  tire,  straight  or  stag- 
— -  gered  spokes.  No  cracked  hubs,  no 

loose  spokes,  no  rotten  felloes,  no  resetting.  Write  for 
the  big  new  catalogue.  Itis  free. 

Electric  Wheel  Co.,  Box  96*Qulncyi  Ills. 


h$26i5o  BUYS  A  BUGGY 

wnith  top  $83. so;  of  very  superior 
I  QUALITY,  STYLE  and  DURABILITY. 
[Entire  output  of  two  enormous  fac- 
tories, sold  direct  to  con- 
sumer. We  mfr.  full  line 
Buggies,  Carriages,  Har 
ness,  guarantee  all  goods, 
ship  on  approval. 
WE  DEFY  COMPETITION  and 
SAVE  DEALERS'  PROFIT. 
-    Bend  for  CATALOGUE  and  SPECIAL  OFFER. 
ONION  BUGGY  COMPANY,    206  Saginaw  Street.  Poutiac.  fflloh. 


Money 


ioc  satisfied 


KEYSTONE  DRILLERS 

Make  Water  Wells  any  Depth;  Oil  and  «ius  Wells; 

Test-Wells  for  all  Min- 
erals ;  Self-Moving  or 
Portable.  Many  Sizes. 
Used  all  over  tb  eWorld. 
Also  Contracts  Taken  for 
Drilling  Wells  I'or  Railroads, 
Factories  and  City  Water 
Works. 

Top  Quality,  Bottom  Prices. 
For  84-page  Catalogue  address 
KEYSTONE  DRILLER  CO.,  Box  F,  Beaver  Palls,  Pa. 


Trade  Mark. 


LUMP JAW 

Easily  and  thoroughly  cured- 
ISew,  common-sense  method, 
not  expensive.  No  eare,  no 
pay.  FREE.  A  practical.  Ill- 
ustrated treatise  on  the  abso- 
lute cure  of  Lump  Jaw,  free  if 
you  ask  for  Pamphlet  No.  219, 

Fleming  Bros.,  chemists. 
Union  Stock  Tarda,    , Chicago,  I 


WROUGHT  IRON  PIPE 

Good  condition,  used  short  time  only;  newthreadB 
and  couplings;  for  Steam,  Gas  or  Water;  sizes  from  % 
to  12  inch  diameter.  Our  price  per  foot  on  JS^inchia 
3c ;  on  1  inch  3}£c.   Write  for  free  catalogue  No.  84. 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO., 

■ms.  W.  35th  and  Iron  Sts.,  CHICAGO. 


CfVI  TT"7'C  Vitalizes,  Renovates  and  Ke- 
r  \J  \J  1  L*  *J  stores  to  normal  Diseased  and 
Debilitated  Animals.  It  Cures 
HORSE  &  CATTLE  Chronic  Cough,  Influenza,  Dis- 
r»  j  temper,  Heaves,  Flatulency  and 

r  OWflGf"^  Hidebound.  For  Sale  by  All 
*  "  *»v>»  -J  Dealers.  Get  the  Genuine. 
1  Pkg.,25c. ;  5  Pkgs.,  gl:  12  Pkga.,  82 ;  charges  paid.  Pam- 
phlet No.  5,  free.  DAVID  E.  FOUTZ,  Baltimore,  Md. 


$100.00  for  Beans 

Also  104  other  prizes.  All  free.  Read 
about  the  great  Farm  and  Fireside  prize 
crop-growing  contest  described  on  Page  19 
of  this  number  of  the  Farm  and  Fireside. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD 


CONDUCTED  BY 
PH.JACOBS  I-IAMMONTONI  JN.«|. 


Sudden  Death  of  Fowls 

Fob  a  fowl  to  be  fat  and  plump  it  is 
requisite  that  the  degree  of  fatness 
ought  not  to  exceed  a  certain  condition 
—not  to  surpass  the  limit  between 
health  and  disease.  If  so,  the  functions  of 
the  bird  will  be  interfered  with,  and4it  will 
be  exposed  to  sudden  death.  In  the  case 
where  a  fowl  receives  high  feeding  and  but 
little  exercise  the  fat  accumulates  in  the 
tissues,  not  in  the  constituents  of  the  organ, 
but  in  the  intestines.  Thus  it  invades  the 
spaces  which  separate  the  muscular  fibers 
themselves ;  in  the  liver  the  hepatic  cells  are 
choked.  But  so  long  as  the  accumulation 
of  fat  is  not  excessive  the  functions  of  the 
organs  will  not  be  affected.  But  if  the 
barrier  be  once  crossed  between  health  and 
disease  the  fat  becomes  a  part,  or  constituent, 
of  the  cell,  takes  its  place  gradually,  and 
finally  destroys  the  organ.  The  accumula- 
tion of  fat  especially  attacks  the  action  of 
the  heart,  diminishing  its  energy  and  prov- 
ing an  obstacle  to  the  contraction  and  the 
circulation  of  its  nourishing  vessels.  Lastly, 
the  fibers  of  the  muscles  of  respiration  be- 
come saturated  with  fat,  and  the  fullness  and 
the  frequency  of  the  breathings  being  less- 
ened the  fat  cannot  be  consumed,  and  so  it 
accumulates.  Sudden  death  may  result  from 
the  rupture  of  the  heart  or  of  the  oviduct. 
The  remedy  is  to  give  neither  too  much  nor 
too  little  food;  diminish  the  supply  when 
the  birds  want  exercise,  and  rely  more  on 
green  food.  Feed  more  generously  during 
laying-time,  but  not  in  a  manner  to  trans- 
form food  into  fat. 

ft 

Use  Plenty  of  Grit 

Fowls  swallow  their  food, .broken  or  not, 
and  it  enters  the  crop,  or  first  stomach,  and 
remains  in  it  until  it  has  become  more  or 
less  softened,  when  a  small  quantity  at  a 
time  (just  as  grain  runs  into  a  grist-mill)  is 
forced  into  the  gizzard  among  the  gravel 
stones.  This  gizzard  is  a  strong,  muscular 
organ,  and  works  night  and  day  when  there 
is  a  grist  to  grind,  contracting  and  expand- 
ing, thus  forcing  the.  gravel  stones  into  the 
grain,  breaking  it  to  fragments  and  triturat- 
ing the  whole  mass,  after  which  the  food  is  in 
a  suitable  condition  to  be  quickly  digested. 


Feeding  Chicks 

Chicks  should  at  first  be  fed  little  and 
often  upon  wholesome,  plain  food.  For 
the  first  week  they  should  be  fed  every  three 
hours,  the  first  meal  being  given  about  half- 
past  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  the  last 
one  about  eight  o'clock  at  night.  From  the 
time  the  chicks  are  a  week  old  until  they 
reach  one  month  they  will  have  to  be  fed 
about  four  times  a  day,  and  after  this,  until 
they  are  four  months  old,  three  meals  a  day 
will  be  sufficient.  Thousands  of  chicks  die 
every  year  from  the  result  of  overfeeding. 

a 

Feeding  Ducks 

Ducks  are  great  farm  scavengers,  eating 
much  that  cannot  otherwise  be  utilized. 
Vegetable-trimmings,  potato-parings,  bread- 
scraps  and  meat  when  mixed  with  a  little 
bran  make  a  dish  highly  relished.  It  does 
not  matter  how  much  water  there  is  in  it,  for 
they  will  fish  out  all  the  food.  They  will 
eat  shells  and  gravel  when  put  in  a  pail  of 
water,  and  if  any  grain  is  fed  throw  it  into 
the  water  also  and  let  them  hunt  for  it. 


Sitting  Hens 

When  placing  eggs  under  a  sitting  hen 
use  the  thermometer.  After  the  eggs  have 
been  in  the  nest  four  or  five  hours  place  the 
thermometer  under  the  hen,  among  the  eggs, 
for  a  few  minutes,  then  quickly  withdraw 
it  and  look  for  the  record.  If  less  than  one 
hundred  and  three  degrees  then  the  hen 
does  not  impart  sufficient  heat.  Hens  vary 
in  giving  heat  to  the  eggs,  and  some  of  them 
therefore  cannot  hatch  out  a  full  brood. 

a 

Variety  of  Food 

A  variety  of  good,  substantial  food,  con- 
sisting of  equal  parts  of  wheat,  corn,  buck- 
wheat and  a  scalded  mash  of  wheat-bran, 
middlings,  ground  corn  and  oats,  with 
some  ground  green  bone  or  meat-scraps,  is 
a  good  ration  for  laying  hens.  Plenty  of 
grit  at  all  times  is  an  absolute  necessity. 


Diseases  in  Flocks 

No  matter  how  good  a  bird  may  be,  or  how 
perfect  it  may  appear  in  any  respect,  if  it 
has  the  slightest  sign  of  disease  it  must  not 
be  kept  with  the  others.  It  would  not  be 
necessary  to  destroy  a  bird  that  had  a  cold, 
because  this  can  be  cured ;  but  a  bird  that 
shows  any  signs  of  disease  of  the  lungs, 
liver  or  any  vital  organs,  or  if  the  blood  is 
impure,  then  it  is  much  better  to  kill  it  at 
once.  Almost  all  diseases  are  due  to  over- 
feeding, rich  feeding,  bad  quarters,  damp, 
cold  or  ill-ventilated  houses,  lack  of  exercise, 
combined  with  an  improper  system  of  feed- 
ing, or  close  inbreeding,  which  results  in 
the  enfeeblement  of  the  system.  If  good, 
healthy  stock-birds  are  used,  if  the  houses 
are  well  built,  dry  and  properly  ventilated, 
if  the  feeding  is  suitable,  and  if  the  fowls 
are  well  and  carefully  looked  after,  then 
disease  among  poultry  will  be  very  excep- 
tional. Disease  is  very  often  brought  into 
a  poultry-yard  by  the  introduction  of  fresh 
stock.  It  should  be  a  strict  rule  with 
poultrymen  that  whenever  a  fresh  bird  is 
brought  into  the  poultry-yard  it  should  be 
kept  by  itself  for  at  least  a  week  or  ten  days, 
during  which  time  it  should  be  well  dusted 
several  times  with  disinfecting-powder ;  and 
it  should  also  be  carefully  observed  at  this 
time  to  see  that  it  is,  so  far  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained, in  perfect  health. 


Nest-eggs 

One  of  the  things  a  poultryman  should  not 
do  is  to  use  rotten  eggs  for  nest-eggs.  They 
get  broken  sooner  or  later  and  foul  the  nest. 
As  soon  as  this  happens  lice  appear,  and 
their  entrance  into  the  dirty  nest  means  the 
overrunning  of  the  entire  poultry-house  in 
a  very  short  time.  Another  evil  is  that  such 
eggs  find  their  way  to  market,  often  through 
mistake.  Porcelain  eggs  are  cheap  and 
answer  the  purpose,  but  in  winter  they  are 
very  cold  and  should  be  covered  with  white 
muslin. 
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Loss  of  Chicks 

Over  one  half  of  the  chicks  hatched  die 
before  they  reach  three  months  of  age,  rats, 
cats,  dogs  and  other  enemies,  as  well  as 
disease  and  exposure,  causing  the  loss,  but 
more  die  from  the  attacks  of  lice  than  from 
anything  else.  The  poultry-house  should 
be  thoroughly  cleaned,  and  kept  so.  Once  a 
week  it  should  be  closed  and  sulphur  burned 
therein.  Lice  rapidly  multiply,  and  unless 
vigilance  is  exercised  it  will  not  be  profitable 
to  attempt  to  raise  chickens.  ' 


Inquiries  Answered 

Cut  Bone.— J.  A.  E.,  Strom,  Va  ,  writes: 
"Where  can  I  obtain  cut  bone?" 

Answer:— It  is  usually  kept  in  stock  by  all 
dealers  in  poultry  supplies.  It  will  be  an  advan- 
tage to  purchase  a  bone-cutter. 

Plan  of  Poultry -honse.— A.  P.,  Berry,  La., 
writes :  "Please  give  plan  for  poultry-house  and 
also  for  brooding  chicks." 

Answer:— It  is  difficult  to  suggest  a  plan,  as 
each  individual  has  his  preferences.  Our  "New 
and  Complete  Poultry  Book"  contains  many  de- 
signs and  also  an  excellent  plan  for  a  brooder. 

Dark  Branmas.— 6.  F.  R.,  Gregson,  Mont., 
writes:  "I  intend  to  purchase  some  Dark 
Brahmas,  and  would  like  to  have  the  main  mark- 
ings." 

Answer:— They  have  pea-combs  and  are  well 
feathered  on  the  shanks,  which  should  be  yellow, 
and  the  ear-lobes  are  red.  The  cock  has  a  black 
breast,  with  silver  hackle  and  saddle  and 
black  tail.  The  hen  is  brown,  with  brown 
penciling. 

Ducklings.— "  Subscriber,"  Allen,  Neb., 
writes:  "1.  How  should  ducklings  be  fed?  2. 
Are  they  kept  from  water?  3.  Will  they  thrive 
if  hatched  by  hens  as  well  as  by  ducks?" 

Answer:— 1.  They  should  be  fed  four  times  a 
day  the  first  month,  and  three  times  a  day  there- 
after, on  soft  food.  Use  boiled  turnips  or  pota- 
toes thickened  with  equal  parts  of  corn-meal, 
bran  and  ground  meat.  2.  No  water  is  required 
for  them  except  for  drinking.  3.  They  thrive  well 
with  hens. 

Duck  and  Goose  Eggs. — E.  L.  K.,  Grape- 
creek,  111.,  writes:  "Will  duck  and  goose  eggs 
hatch  as  well  in  an  incubator  asunder  hens?  Does 
it  require  four  weeks,  and  can  they  be  hatched 
together?" 

Answer:— They  will  do  as  well  in  an  incubator 
as  under  hens.  They  require  the  same  length  of 
time,  but  should  not  be  incubated  together,  as  the 
larger  goose-eggs  will  be  nearer  the  source  of 
heat  than  the  duck-eggs,  and  hence  subjected  to 
a  higher  temperature  j 


Small  Crops, 

unsalable  vegetables,    result  from 

want  of-* 

Potash. 


Vegetables  are  especially  fond  of 
Potash.  Write  for  our  free  pamphlets. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 
.  93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


SHOEMAKER'S  BOOK 

ULTRY 

And  Family  Almanac  for  1902.  1G0  pages  120 
engravings;  the  finest  work  of  its  kind  ever 
published.    Gives  recipes  for  making  condi- 
ion  powders;  remedies  for  all  diseases  of 
fowls;  plans  and  diagrams  for  building  poul- 
try  houses;  tells  you  how  to  raise  chickens 
profitably  ;  gives  description  with  illustrations 
of  48  leading  varieties  of  pure  bred  fowls;  also 

ENGUBATORS and  BROODERS 

and  poultry  supplies  at  lowest  prices.  It  is 
'an  encyclopedia  of  chicken  information, 
worth  many  times  its  cost  to  anyone  inter- 
ested in  poultry.  You  positiTely  cannot 
afford  to  be  without  it.  Sent  postpaid,  on 
receipt  of  price,  15  cents.  Address, 

C-  C.  Shoemaker,  Box 94,  Freeport,  111. 


■1902- 


SPRING  and  SUMMER  FASHIONS 

Are  fully  illustrated  in  our  new 
pattern  catalogue.  We  sell  high- 
est-grade patterns  for  ten  cents, 
and  they  are  positively  the  latest 
to  be  had  anywhere. 

Write  us  for  the  catalogue. 
It  is  FREE. 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


THE  SURE  HATCH 

Combined  Hot-Water  and  Hot-AIr 

..INCUBATOR  .. 

The  only  combined  machine  on 
the  market.  Has  the  good  fea- 
tures of  both  and  the  bad  fea- 
tures of  neither.  Made  of  Cali- 
fornia red-wood  and  rolled  copper.  Sent  on 
trial.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied.  Freight  paid 
to  any  point  in  the  U.S.  Send  for  summer  prices.  Address  nearest  house. 
Sure  Hatch  Incubator  Co.,  Clay  Center,  Neb,  or  folombnB,0. 


^lf^PAC«f  flfirl  ^cul|^or(TbeEge:) 
wJ  yi/l^Cdol  UJL  Brooder  (The  chick) 

They  take  care  of  them.  Mails  loaded  with  words  of 
praise  from  chicken  people.  "Our 
'great  catalogue  turns  the  lime 
light  on  the  poultry  business.  Five 
'different  editions,  five  languages. 
English  edition^  cents,others  free. 
DES  MOINES  INCUBATOR  CO., 
Box  61Des  Moines,  Iowa,  or  Box  61, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.     Address  nearest  office. 


SQUABS  PAY 

TD^of-  UAne  Easier,  need  at- 
-DCcAL  jncllb  tention  only  part 
of  time,  bring  big  prices.  Attrac- 
tive for  poultrymen,  farmers,  wom- 
en. Small  space  needed.  Send  for 
FREE  BOOKLET  and  learn  this 
immensely  rich  home  industry. 
PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO. 
15  Friend  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


200-Egg  Incubator 

for  $  1 2-8° 

Perfect  in   construction  and 
action.    Hatches  every  fertile 
egg.  Write  for  catalogue  to-day. 
GEO.  H.  STAHL,  Quincy,  III. 


■RUMS  ITSELF! 

|As  simple  in  operation  as  a  genuine  summer 
shower.  Youstrikealightand  the  Petaluma 
Incubator  does  the  rest.  No  more  worry 
over  hatching.  No  more  loss  of  eggs.  The  Peta- 
luma regulates  perfectly  and  hatches  every  fer- 
tile egg.  4  sizes.  Catalog  free.  AddreBB  nearest  office. 
PET  ALL' HI  A  INCUBATOR  CO. , 

Box  74,  Petaluma,  California,  or  Box  74,  Indianapolis,  lad* 


VICTOR  \ 
DNCUBATORS \ 

The  simplest,  most  durable,  cheap-  C 
est  first-class  hatcher.  Money  back  C 
if  not  as  represented.  Circular  p 
free;  catalogue  6c.  We  pay  the  C 
freight.  GEO.  ERTELCO.  Qnlner.  III.  b 


$6,000  CATALOGUE  FREES 

Has  no  rival.  Lowest  prices  of  fowls  and  eggs ;  40  breeds 
Turkeys,  Gee  Be,  Ducks  and  Chickens.  The  book  tells  ail. 
Grandly  Illustrated,  15  best  hen  honse  plans,  how  to  breed, 
feed,  cure  disease,  etc.  Send  10c  for  postage  and  mailing. 

J.  R.  Brabazoo.  Jr.  &  Co..  Box  11.  Delavan.  Wis. 


BUCKEYE  INCUBATOR  CO.,SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


INCUBATORS  30  DAY5  TRIAL  S  5. 


NATCH  EVERY,  GOOD  EQG  OR  DON'T  KEEP  IT.  SEND 
2  CENTS  FOB  NO.  31  CATALOG.  AND  VALUABLE  >01NTS. 
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the  same  old  way 
when  our  new  plan 
beats  it  10  times. 


DON'T  SET  HEMS 

100  Ere  Hatcher  Costs  Only  $2.  Over  94,000 in  use.  lOOOda 
teat'ls.  6000  agents  wanted  for  1902,oitner  sex.  Pleasantwork.  Big 
profits.  Catalog  end  10c  Err  Formula  FREE  if  you  write  today 
Natural  Hen  Incubator  Co.,  H  62,   Columbus,  Neb. 


lMPl!QATfil$6  Paid  for  after 

BilWUDH  I  Un  ©trial.  Low  prices, 
simple  and  durable.  For  catalogue  write 
NEW  HAVEN  INCUBATOR  CO.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


CtkCE  TO  AeENTS-Complete  outfit  for  We 
fr4  n  H  H  paying  business.  All  profits  clear,  as  we 
»  mX.R^Rj  prepay  charges.  The  rush  is  on,  so  come 
at  once.  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


UfB  Pay  $20  a  week  and  expenses  to  men  with 
ww  E>  rigs  to  introduce  our  Poultry  Compound. 
Send  stp.   Javelle  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  58,  Parsons,  Kan. 


DEATH  to  LICE  bmJieLs  * chl<^ten-- 


.  Lambert,  Box  303,  Apponaug,  R.i. 


Myetuse11  Thompson's  Eye  Water 
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THE  FARM  AINO  FIRESIDE 


QUERIES 

^P^g^-^^^__N  OTI  c  e 
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Questions  from  regular  subscribers  of  Farm  and 
Fireside  relating  to  matters  of  general  interest  will 
be  answered  in  these  columns  free  of  charge.  Quer- 
ists deslriug  immediate  replies,  or  asking  information 
upon  matters  of  personal  interest  only,  should  inclose 
stamps  for  return  postage.  The  full  name  and  post- 
office  address  of  the  inquirer  should  accompany  each 
query,  in  order  that  we  may  answer  by  mail  if  neces- 
sary. Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two  weeks 
before  the  date  of  the  Issue  in  which  the  answer  is 
expected.  Queries  should  not  be  written  on  paper 
containing  matters  of  business,  and  should  be  written 
on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 


To  Eradicate  Poison-ivy. — D.  H.,  Bangall, 
N.  Y.  Answering  your  query  we  republish  the 
following  from  a  bulletin  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  entitled  "The  Principal  Poisonous 
Plants  of  the  United  States :"  "Many  individ- 
uals are  practically  immune  from  the  effects  of 
toxicodendron.  Advantage  should  be  taken 
of  this  fact  to  employ  such  individuals  to  re- 
move these  plants  from  the  vicinity  of  dwellings 
and  from  playgrounds.  Much  of  the  work  would 
be  purely  mechanical,  consisting  in  rooting  the 
plants  up  by  main  force.  This  is  the  most  certain 
method;  the  use  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is 
attended  with  less  danger,  as  the  plants  do  not 
need  to  be  touched.  One  half  teaspoonful  should 
be  applied  to  the  stem  every  two  or  three  weeks  in 
the  springtime,  when  the  plant  is  growing  most 
vigorously.  Care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the  acid 
away  from  the  skin,  as  it  is  most  highly  corrosive. 
The  brush  should  in  no  case  be  left  upon  the 
ground  nor  used  for  fuel,  and  in  burning  it  in  the 
field  pains  should  be  taken  not  to  inhale  the  smoke 
nor  to  handle  the  wood  any  more  than  necessary. 
The  greatest  care  should  be  exercised  in  pre- 
venting workmen  from  transferring  the  oil  from 
their  clothes  and  hands  to  other  individuals.  To 
accomplish  this  object  special  suits  should  be 
worn,  and  the  hands  should  be  washed  several 
times  a  day  with  an  alcoholic  sugar-of-lead  solu- 
tion. Bathing  in  hot  water  with  strong  soap-suds 
is  also  stronglyrecommended.  The  clothing  must 
also  be  well  washed,  and  it  is  always  well  to  re- 
member that  towels  may  be  a  means  of  conveying 
the  oil." 

To  Get  Bid  of  Fleas  in  tbe  House.— 

(J.  C.  B.,  Caswell,  Ala.  A  bulletin  of  the  Division 
of  Entomology,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  entitled  "The  Principal  Household 
Insects  of  the  United  States,"  gives  the  following 
remedies  for  fleas  in  the  house :  "Flea  larvae  will 
not  develop  successfully  in  situations  where  they 
are  likely  to  be  disturbed.  That  they  will  develop 
in  the  dust  in  cracks  in  floors  which  are  not  fre- 
quently swept  has  been  observed  by  the  writer. 
The  overrunning  of  houses  in  summer  during  the 
temporary  absence  of  the  occupants  is  undoubt- 
edly due  to  the  development  of  a  brood  of  fleas 
from  eggs  which  have  been  dropped  by  some  pet 
dog  or  cat.  This  overrunning  is  more  liable  to 
occur  in  moist  than  excessively  dry  summer 
weather,  and  is  more  likely  to  occur  during  the 
absence  of  the  occupants  of  the  house,  for 
the  reason  that  the  floors  do  not  under  such 
circumstances  receive  their  customary  sweeping. 
The  use  of  carpets  or  straw  matting,  in  our 
opinion,  favor  their  development  under  the  cir- 
cumstances above  mentioned.  The  young  larvae 
are  so  slender  and  so  active  that  they  readily 
penetrate  the  interstices  of  both  sorts  of  cover- 
ings, and  find  an  abiding-place  in  some  crack 
where  they  are  not  likely  to  be  disturbed.  That 
it  is  not  difficult  to  destroy  this  flea  in  its  early 
stages  is  shown  by  the  difficulty  we  have  had  in 
rearing  it;  but  to  destroy  the  adult  flea  is  another 
matter.  Their  extreme  activity  and  great  hardi- 
ness render  any  but  the  most  strenuous  measures 
unsuccessful.  In  such  cases  we  have  tried  a 
number  of  the  ordinarily  recommended  remedies 
in  vain.  Even  the  persistent  use  of  California 
buhach  and  other  pyrethrum  powders,  and,  what 
seems  still  stranger,  a  free  sprinkling  of  floor- 
mattings  with  benzene  were  ineffectual  in  one 
particular  case  of  extreme  infestation.  As  a  pal- 
liative measure  the  plan  adopted  by  Professor 
Gage  in  the  McGraw  building  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sity may  be  worth  trying.  Professor  Gage,  tied 
sheets  of  sticky  fly-paper,  with  the  sticky  side  out, 
around  the  legs  of  the  janitor  of  the  building,  who 
then  for  several  hours  walked  up  and  down  the 
floor  of  the  infested  room,  with  the  result  that  all, 
or  nearly  all,  the  fleas  jumped  on  his  ankles,  as 
they  always  do,  and  were  caught  by  the  fly-paper." 


VETERINARY 

CONDUCTED  BY  DR.  H.  J.  DETMERS 


Abont  Belgian  Hares.— H.  G.,  Outlook, 
Wash.   I  cannot  answer  your  questions. 

A  Crippled  Horse.— J.  J.  C.  May  it  be  that 
your  horse  has  been  nerved?  If  so,  there  will  be 
no  remedy.  Have  the  horse  examined  by  a 
veterinarian. 

Garget.— L.  O,  Eudora,  Kan.  What  you  de- 
scribe is  a  case  of  garget.  More  frequent  and 
more  thorough  milking,  thus  removing  all  the 
clots,  constitutes  the  remedy. 

Begin  Suddenly  to  Run. — J.  C.  C,  Morris- 
town,  Tenn.  I  cannot  tell  you  what  may  induce 
your  cattle  suddenly  to  run  away  from  their  feed 
when  eating,  because  there  is  nothing  whatever 
In  your  communication  indicating  a  possible 
cause  or  inducement.  May  it  be  that  they  are 
repeatedly  frightened  by  a  dog,  or  by  rats  for 
instance? 


May  be  Xuviciilar  Disease.— S.  F.,  Oak- 
land, Md.  What  you  inquire  about  may  be  a  case 
of  navicular  disease,  but  as  yon  give  no  descrip- 
tion whatever  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  diagnosis. 
All  I  can  do  is  to  advise  you  to  consult  the  Farm 
and  Fireside  of  November  1,  1901,  or  to  have 
your  horse  examined  by  a  veterinarian. 

Swelling  Beneath  the  Lower  Jaw.— S. 

S.  N.,  Wartburg,  Tenn.  A  doughy  (edematous) 
swelling  beneath  the  lower  jaw  of  cattle  and 
sheep  is  not  a  disease  itself,  but  only  a  symptom 
of  the  existence  of  a  so-called  cachectic  disease  in 
its  last  and  usually  fatal  stage,  in  which  it  has 
come  to  dropsical  effusions  (accumulations  of 
blood-serum)  in  the  large  cavities  of  the  body  and 
beneath  the  skin.  Especially  in  young  cattle  and 
in  sheep  it  is  most  frequently  some  worm  disease— 
for  instance,  the  mor.bid  process  caused  by  liver- 
flukes— that  produces  such  dropsical  effusions 
when  in  its  last  and  fatal  stage. 

Three  Pigs  Died  Under  Peculiar  Symp- 
toms.— L.  C,  Dixon,  Neb.  The'  symptoms  of 
your  pigs  as  far  as  you  gave  them— namely,  "at 
first  being  stupid,  then  quivering ;  moving  jaws  as 
if  chewing  with  jaws  partly  set;  drooling  at  the 
mouth  (salivation)  when  in  these  fits ;  inability  to 
stand  up,  and  hard  to  force  mouth  open"— would 
point  toward  poisoning,  and  so  would  the  short 
duration  of  their  sickness ;  and  only  the  fact  that 
the  three  pigs  did  not  take  sick  at  the  same  time, 
but  one  day  apart,  if  I  interpret  your  statements 
correctly,  would  be  somewhat  against  the  diag- 
nosis of  poisoning.  Outside  of  this  the  symptoms 
mentioned  rather  strongly  point  toward  acute 
lead-poisoning.  Mayit.be  that  you  have  been 
painting,  and  that  the  pigs  have  had  access  to  a 
pot  with  white  lead? 

Braised  Hind  Pastern.— I.  S.  S.,  Bucleton 
P.  O.,  N.  Y.  When  your  colt  slipped  and  got 
caught  with  a  hind  foot  between  the  bottom  of 
the  stable  door  and  sill  the  part  between  the  hoof 
and  pastern-joint  now  swelled  was  probably  more 
or  less  severely  bruised,  and  may  be  sprained.  If 
you  had  immediately  made  continued  applications 
of  cold  water,  and  had  given  the  colt  absolute 
rest,  I  have  no  doubt  all  swelling  and  soreness 
would  have  disappeared  before  this  time.  As  it 
is  now,  I  would  advise  you  to  apply  three  or  four 
times  a  day  some  gentle  friction  with  the  palm  of 
the  hand  to  the  swelled  parts,  and  thus  aid  in 
restoring  a  normal  circulation  of  the  blood,  but  to 
refrain  from  making  any  applications  of  sharp,  or 
acrid,  substances,  as  they  will  increase  the  in- 
flammation. Strict  rest  is  indispensable. 

Collar  Sore  or  Boil.— J.  J.  A.,  Itasca,  Wis. 
First  throw  away  or  burn  your  sweat-pad.  It 
only  causes  additional  pressure  upon  the  sore 
place,  and  most  effectively  prevents  any  healing. 
If  you  cannot  give  rest  to  your  horse  until  a  heal- 
ing has  been  effected,  use  a  breast-collar  that 
does  not  come  in  contact  with  the  sore  place;  and 
if  you  cannot  do  that,  take  your  neck-collar  to 
the  harness-maker  and  request  him  to  remove  the 
stuffing  at  that  place  at  which  it  comes  in  contact 
with  the  sore  in  such  a  way  that  a  concavity  will 
be  produced  where  it  covers  the  sore,  and  to 
remove  thus  every  ^nd  all  contact  with,  and 
pressure  upon,  the  latter.  If  there  is  luxuriant 
granulation  (so-called  proud  flesh),  remove  or 
destroy  it  by  one  or  two  applications  of  a  little 
finely  powdered  sulphate  of  copper.  Besides  this, 
keep  collar  and  shoulders  scrupulously  clean. 

So-called  Ear-worm.— W.  D.,  Grant  Mills, 
N.  Y.  First  tie  a  small  and  fine  sponge— a  so- 
called  surgeons'  sponge— to  the  end  of  a  stick, 
dissolve  one  half  ounce  of  acetum  plumbi  in  one 
and  one  half  pints  «>f  water,  and  with  this  and  by 
means  of  the  sponge  clean  in  a  most  thorough 
manner  all  the  nooks  and  the  whole  interior  sur- 
face of  the  external  ears  of  your  dog.  When  you 
have  done  this,  press  out  your  sponge,  and  remove 
with  the  nearly  dry  sponge  all  the  fluid  yet  in  the 
ear.  If  you  find  sore  or  excoriated  places  or 
spots,  paint  them  over  by  means  of  a  camel's-hair 
pencil  with  a  two-per-cent  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver.  Repeat  this  treatment  once  a  day  until 
healing  sets  in.  If  your  dog  should  shake  his 
head  and  flap  his  ears  very  much,  and  not  stop 
this  after  the  first  or  second  wash,  make  him  a 
cap  of  muslin  with  two  pockets  fitting  his  ears, 
put  the  cap  on  his  head  with  the  ears  in  the 
pockets,  and  then  with  strings  fastened  to  the 
ends  of  the  pockets  tie  the  cap  to  his  head  in  such 
a  way  that  the  ears  are  on  top  of  the  latter,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  flapped. 

Infections  Abortion. — H.  M.  B.,  Litchfield, 

Neb.  If  you  wish  to  use  carbolic  acid  as  a  dis- 
infectant in  cases  of  infectious  abortion  of  cattle, 
it  should  be  used  as  an  injection  into  the  vagina 
and  uterus  of  a  cow  that  has  aborted,  not  any 
stronger  than  a  one-per-cent  solution,  while 
for  a  disinfection  of  tail  and  external  genitals 
it  may  be  used  as  strong  as  a  three-per-cent 
solution  if  applied  in  the  shape  of  a  wash.  To 
disinfect  inanimate  things  a  concentrated,  or 
five-per-cent,  solution  will  be  the  most  effective. 
Where  the  micro-organisms  which  cause  the 
abortion  have  already  invaded  the  internal 
genital  organs  of  a  cow  with  calf  measures  of 
prevention  are  out  of  the  question.  Where  this 
is  not  the  case,  all  cows  with  calf  kept  in  an  in- 
fected stable  or  on  infected  premises  should  at 
once  be  removed  to  a  non-infected  place,  and  be 
kept  there  until  they  have  calved  and  until  the 
infected  stable  or  premises  have  been  reliably 
disinfected. 

So-called  Warbles.— A.  M.  S.,  Hulet,  Wis. 
What  you  inquire  about  are  so-called  warbles,  at 
this  season  of  the  year  very  frequent  on  cattle, 
but  particularly  on  young  animals.  If  you  look  a 
little  closely  you  will  find  a  roundish  hole  in  the 
center  of  the  swelling,  and  if  you  press  at  the 
base  of  the  swelling  you  will  succeed  in  forcing 
the  larva,  or  grub,  from  the  inside  of  the  swell- 


ing through  the  hole,  and  thus  get  it  out.  If 
this  is  done  the  swelling  will  readily  disappear 
and  the  hole  will  close.  But  as  soon  as  the  larva 
drops  out  be  sure  to  crush  it  under  your  foot,  be- 
cause if  you  do  not  the  larva  will  burrow  into 
the  ground,  where  it  will  in  due  time  develop  into 
a  pupa,  and  the  latter  into  a  fly  known  as  Oestrus 
bovis.  Next  summer  this  fly  will  trouble  your  cat- 
tle, will  cause  them  to  run,  and  will  drop  its  eggs 
among  the  hair.  The  embryos,  though  at  first 
very  small,  will  work  their  way  through  the  skin, 
and  in  time  will  there  develop  to  large  larvae, 
or  grubs,  so  that  as  a  consequence  your 
cattle  next  winter  will  be  full  of  warbles  again. 
On  young  cattle  especially  these  warbles  are 
not  seldom  so  numerous  and  so  close  together 
as  to  cause  a  complete  separation  between  the 
skin  and  the  parts  beneath  all  over  the  back 
and  the,  sides  of  the  animal,  and  may  thus  cause 
the  death  of  the  latter.  This  can  be  prevented 
if  the  farmers  will  take  upon  them  the  slight 
trouble  of  pressing  the  larvae  out  of  the  warbles 
of  their  cattle  before  the  larvae  have  arrived 
at  full  maturity,  and  then  promptly  kill  the  larvae. 

Incontinence  oi  Milk.— H.  B.,  Marshlands, 
Pa.  If  your  Jersey  cow  cannot  retain  the  milk, 
but  lets  it  go  between  milking-times,  there  are 
two  possibilities.  Either  the  pressure  of  the 
accumulated  milk  in  the  udder  becomes  so  great 
that  the  contractile  fibers  at  the  end  of  the  teats 
cannot  withstand  the  pressure  and  yield  the 
same  as  they  do  when  artificial  pressure  is  brought 
to  bear  in  milking,  or  else  the  contractile  fibers 
are  absolutely  too  weak  and  yield  to  compar- 
atively slight  pressure.  If  the  first  constitutes 
the  cause,  the  remedy  consists  in  more  frequent 
milking,  and  in  thus  reducing  the  pressure.caused 
by  too  great  an  accumulation  of  the  milk.  Milk 
your  cow  for  a  while  at  least  once  every  six 
hours  instead  of  every  twelve  hours,  and  you  will 
very  likely  find  that  the  contractile  fibers,  if  never 
exposed  to  an  undue  pressure  by  the  accumulated 
milk,  will  soon  gain  strength  enough  to  be  able  to 
keep  the  teats  closed  if  the  milking  is  done  at 
regular  intervals  once  every  eight  hours.  Irreg- 
ular milking  must,  of  course,  he  avoided.  Even 
if  the  contractile  fibers  are  absolutely  too  weak, 
this  frequent  milking  will  have  a  good  effect. 
Besides  this,  all  kinds  of  sloppy,  soft  and  relaxing 
food  must  be  avoided,  and  only  good,  solid  and 
nutritious  food,  but  particularly  sufficient  quan- 
tities of  good  hay,  must  be  fed,  even  if  thereby 
the  quantity  of  milk  should  be  reduced.  If  it  is 
desired  to  do  more,  astringent  solutions  may  be 
applied  to  the  ends  of  the  teats  after  each  milking, 
but  the  effect  of  these  are  rather  uncertain. 

Foamy  Milk  Befasing  to  Yield  Batter. — 

J.  P.  A.,  McCune,  Kan.  What  you  complain  of 
may  possibly  be  due  to  a  defective  diet,  as  it  is 
claimed  that  certain  kinds  of  food,  especially  if 
spoiled  and  innutritious  when  fed  to  the  cows, 
may  have  such  an  effect,  but  in  the  vast  majority 
of  cases  the  real  cause  will  be  found  to  consist  in 
an  invasion  of  certain  bacteria  into  the  milk. 
This  either,  takes  place  in  the  stable  while  the 
milk  is  exposed  in  the  pail  or  in  the  place  in 
which  the  milk  is  kept  afterward.  If  it  is  known 
where  the  infection  occurs  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
thoroughly  clean  and  disinfect  that  place.  If  it 
is  not  known  it  will  be  advisable  not  only  to  clean 
and  disinfect  the  stable  and  the  premises  and 
milk-vessels  in  which  the  milk  is  kept,  but  also  to 
wash  the  udders  of  the  cows  before  each  milking, 
and  to  do  the  milking  only  with  perfectly  clean 
and  dry  hands.  It  is  further  claimed  that  the 
temperature  of  the  premises  in  which  the  milk  is 
kept  may  have  something  to  do  with  it,  but  it  is 
far  more  likely,  especially  as  most  of  these  cases 
occur  in  the  winter  or  in  cold  weather,  that  poor 
ventilation  or  foul  and  contaminated  air  is  at 
fault.  It  is  also  more  or  less  difficult  to  get  butter 
if  the  cows  are  too  old  or  too  near  calving. 
To  find  the  real  cause  in  a  given  case  requires 
very  often  a  most  thorough  and  searching  investi- 
gation. If  the  cows,  in  consequence  of  having 
been  fed  with  too  much  spoiled  and  innutritious 
food,  should  suffer  from  chronic  indigestion,  one 
half  ounce  of  muriatic  acid,  given  twice  a  day  for 
a  few  successive  days  with  the  water  for  drink- 
ing, has  often  a  good  effect. 

Probably  a  Roarer. — M.  and  B.,  Ness  City, 
Kan.  What  you  describe  appears  to  be  a  roarer. 
As  has  been  explained  quite  recently  in  these 
columns,  roaring  of  horses  may  be  caused  by  any 
obstruction  in  the  respiratory  passages  almost 
anywhere  from  the  nostrils  down  to  the  entrance 
of  the  trachea  (windpipe)  into  the  chest,  but  also, 
and  that  quite  often,  by  a  paralysis  or  a  destruc- 
tion of  one  of  the  recurrent  nerves,  which  have 
the  office  of  governing  the  actions  of  some  small 
muscles,  the  contraction  of  which  causes  a  sep- 
aration, or  drawing  apart,  of  the  arytenoid  carti- 
lages, and  thus  an  opening  of  the  larnyx.  Where 
this  constitutes  the  cause  the  roaring  can,  but 
will  not  in  all  cases,  be  cured  by  a  surgical  opera- 
tion, consisting  in  an  extirpation  of  the  unmoved 
arytenoid  cartilage.  If  an  obstruction  some- 
where in  the  respiratory  passage  causes  the  roar- 
ing, a  cure  is  possible  only  rf  the  obstruction  is  not 
of  a  malignant  character,  and  therefore  will  not 
reappear  after  it  has  been  removed,  and  at  the 
same  time  is  sufficiently  accessible  to  make  its 
extirpation  possible.  Therefore,  unless  the  roar- 
ing is  caused  by  a  temporary  swelling  produced 
by  a  cause  that  has  ceased  to  act,  and  in  conse- 
quence will  disappear  without  any  treatment, 
roaring  cannot  be  cured  by  any  medication,  but 
only  by  a  surgical  operation.  It  is  incurable  in 
all  cases  in  which,  for  one  reason  or  another,  the 
necessary  operation  cannot  be  performed.  As  to 
your  case,  neither  the  nature  of  the  cause  nor 
the  seat  of  the  same  can  be  learned  from  your 
inquiry;  consequently,  before  anything  can  be 
done  the  nature  and  exact  seat  of  the  cause  have 
to  be  ascertained  by  a  careful  examination,  to  be 
made  by  a  competent  veterinarian. 
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KENDALL'S  SPAVIN  CURE 


The  old  reliable  remedy  for  Sparing  RLneboneB,  Bpiint*, 
Curbs  and  all  forms  of  Lameness.  It  cures  without  a  blem* 
ish  because  it  does  not  blister.  Prlee  $1,  Six  for  $5.  Asa 
liniment  for  family  use  it  has  no  equal.  Ask  your  drug- 
gist for  Kendall's  Spavin  Core,  also  **A  Treatlne  on 
the  Horse,'*  the  book  free,  or  address 
DR.  B.  J.  KPNIMTYl.  CO.,  £no»barff  Foils,  Vt. 


Farmers9 
Handy  Wagon 

With  4-Inch  Tire  Steel  Wheels 

only 


Low  and  handy.  Saves  labor.  Wide  tires,  avoid 
cutting  farm  into  rnts.  'Will  hold  up  any  two-horse 
load.  We  also  furnish  Steel  Wheels  to  fit  any  axle. 
Any  size  wheel,  any  width  of  tire.  Catalogue  free. 
Address  Empire  Manufacturing  Co.  Quincy,  III. 


GOOD,  HONEST 

Buggies 

Sixteen  years  ex- 
perience in  selling 
standard  grades  of 
|  Vehicles  ud  Harness1 

Has  made  our  work 
favorably  known  for  its 
reliable  quality.   It  is 

BUILT  FOR.  SERVICE 

Substantial  — Honest  Material  — Best  Work. 

&~AND  THE  PRICE  IS  ALL  RIGHT,  TOOjEI 
A  shrewd  discerning?  buyer,  scouring  thel 
market  for  the  best  values,  cannot  afford  to  bo 
r  without  our  Catalogue.     A.  postal  will  bring  it  FREE, 
CASH  BUYERS'  CNION  fine.),   Dept.  B-7       Chicago,  I1U 


ENGINES,  BOILERS 
AND  MACHINERY. 

When  you  want  good  rebuilt  ma- 
chinery at  bargain  prices,  write  for 
our  Catalogue*  No. 84.  We  carry 
all  kinds  of  engines  (gas,  gasolene 
and  steam  power),  boilers,  pumps, 
and  mill  supplies  in  general. 
CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO. 
West  35  th  and  Iron  Sts..  Chicago. 

DplJftA  C  A- 00  Scnt  freight  prepaid  any- 
rllvt?  ^"r — where  east  of  Rocky 
Mountains  on  receipt  of  price. 
'  Do  in  fifteen  minutes  that  which 
usually  takes  two  hours,  by  using 
our  automatic  perfectly,  built, 
promptly  interchangeable 

BOLENS  MOWER  KNIFE 
AND  TOOL  GRINDER 

Tool  Grinding  Attachment 
Agents  Wanted     with  every  machine.  Send 
°  for  illustrated  circular. 

THE  LUTHER  CO. ,252  ParkSt.Port  Washington.Wia. 


NO  SPAVINS 


The  worst  possible  spavin  can  be  cured  in 
45  minutes.  Ringbones,  Curbs  and  Splints 
just  as  quick.  Not  painful  and  never  has 
failed.  Detailed  information  about  this 
new  method  sent  free  to  horse  owners. 

Write  today.  Ask  for  pamphlet  No.  68. 
Fleming  Bros.,  Chemists,  Union  Stock  Yds.,  Chicago. 


Alili  BRASS 
"SAVE  MONEY  BY  BUYING  ONE  OF  OURS 

They  will  do  as  much  work,  being  all  brass  are  lighter 
to  handle  and  are  more  durable ;  will  generate  a  high 
pressure,  thereby  making  them  the  easiest  pump  to 
operate  on  the  market.  Write  for  catalog  and  get  treat* 
ise  on  spraying  free.  J.  F.  GAYLORD,  Successor  to  P.C. 
Lewis  Manufacturing  Co.,  Box  58,  OutskllL,  New  York. 

To  Owners  of  Gasoline  Engines, 
Automobiles,  Launches,  Etc. 

TheAuto=Sparker 

does  away  entirely  with  all  starting 
and  running  batteries,  their  annoyance 
and  expense.  No  belt — no  switch— no 
batteries.  Can  be  attached  to  any  en- 
gine now  using  batteries.  Folly  guar- 
anteed; write  for  descriptive  catalog. 

MOTSINGER  DEVICE  MFG.  CO. 
24  Main  Street,  Pendleton,  Indiana 

ORNAMENTAL  LAWN  FENCE 

Save  20  to  25  per  cent,  by 
buying  direct  from  manu- 
facturer. HACK  OF  STEEL. 

CHEAP  AS  WOOD 

Special  Prices  to  Churenea, 
Cemeteries  and  Large  Parka. 

32  page  Catalog  free* 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
Box  414,      Winchester,  Lad, 


mvJm 

MARK  YOUR  STOCK 

with  Dana's  White  Metallic  Ear  Label. 

They  neither  rust,  wear  out  nor  tear 
oat,  and  are  always  easy  to  read.   Erery  Label 
stamped  with  owner's  name  or  ad  dress  and  con* 
Becntlve  numbers.  Over  40  Record  Associations 
buy  their  official  labels  from  me.  I  i&U  to  thous- 
ands of  the  beat  farmers,  breeders  and  wool- 
growers.  Samole  Labels  free.  Agents  wasted. 
C H .Dan*,  90  Bain  St,  W .Lebanon, N.H, 

Cows  barren  3  years 

MADE  TO  BREED. 

Moore  Brothers,  A£a£y- 


non-ton's  Heave,  Coogb,  Dis- 
temper and  Indigestion  Cure. 
A  veterinary  speoitJc  for  wind, 
throat  and  stomach  troubles. 
Strong  recommends.  $1  per 
can.  Dealers,  moll  or  Ex. paid, 
ftewton  Horse  Remedy  Co. 
(  6  )  ToUdo,  Ohio. 
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THE  GRANGE 


Conducted  by  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Lee, 
Plymouth,  Ohio 


New 


Religion,  morality  and  knowledge  being  neces- 
sary to  good  government  and  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind, schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall 
be  forever  encouraged— Dr.  Manasseh  Cutler. 


Current  Comment 

Pandora's  Season  All  are  familiar  with 
the  Grecian  myth  of  the 
creation  of  the  world.  After  all  animals 
had  been  created  and  endowed  by  Epime- 
theus,  so  runs  the  legend,  it  was  found  there 
was  no  superior  gift  left  for  man.  Accord- 
ingly Prometheus  sought  to  help  his  brother 
Epimetheus  out  of  his  dilemma.  He  flew  to 
Jupiter's  abode,  and  lighted  his  torch  at  the 
chariot  of  the  sun,  and  brought  fire  to  man, 
thus  enabling  him  to  conquer  all  things. 
Jupiter,  in  his  anger  at  such  base  use  of  his 
prerogative,  sent  Pandora  (which  means 
"all-gifted,"  "all-endowed")  to  punish  man. 
put  the  gods  thwarted  his  purpose  by 
equipping  her  with  all  the  graces  and  mental 
powers  which  should  make  her  beautiful, 
powerful  and  beloved.  But  one  trait  Jupiter 
fastened  upon  her— that  of  curiosity.  See- 
ing a  jar  in  the  home  of  Epimetheus  (to 
whom  she  had  been  sent),  and  knowing  that 
it  was  forbidden  her  to  open  it,  she  refrained 
for  a  time.  But  at  last  her  curiosity  over- 
came her  discretion,  and  she  opened  the 
mysterious  jar.  To  her  horror  there  escaped 
all  the  ills  and  vices  to  which  man  is  heir. 
Hope  alone  she  succeeded  in  imprisoning. 
And  that  benevolent  gift  she  ever  after 
sought  to  visit  upon  man. 

Beneficent  springtime,  so  pregnant  with 
joy,  hope,  endeavor,  zeal  and  energy,  rich 
with  its  promises  of  that  which  is  to  be,  full 
of  beauty,  grace,  power,  loveliness  and  the 
various  charms  that  woo  and  soothe  and 
heal,  is  but  typical  of  the  "all-gifted"  Pan- 
dora. That  this  glorious  time  will  bring 
health  to  the  sick,  wealth  to  the  industrious, 
hope  to  the  disappointed,  energy,  zeal  and 
ambition  to  the  indifferent,  is  our  wish. 

"Biting:  Off  More  "Biting  off  more 

Than  We  Can  Chew"  tnan  we  can  chew" 
is  a  vulgar  but 
expressive  phrase.  Each  summer  finds  the 
ambitious  workers  resolving  never  again  to 
undertake  more  than  they  can  do  well.  Yet 
each  recurring  spring  finds  more  ambitious 
plans  indoors  and  out  than  the  year  before 
witnessed.  Our  judgment  tells  us  to 
undertake  less  and  do  our  work  better ;  but 
greed  crowds  in — here  a  little,  there  a  little- 
till  we  find  the  average  man  or  woman  over- 
loaded with  work,  cross,  fretful,  discouraged. 

Such  people  are  public  nuisances,  and 
ought  to  be  abated.  We  vote  for  the  stocks 
or  pillory,  where  they  might  be  confined, 
giving  them  time  to  ponder  on'  their  ill 
deeds,  and  act  as  a  warning  to  others.  Con- 
fidentially, here  at  Glen  Lee  we  are  planning 
to  raise  just  a  little  more  forage  and  grain, 
put  up  more  fruit  and  vegetables,  have  finer 
flowers  and  more  company  than  ever  before. 
Let  others  take  warning  and  do  as  we  say, 
not  as  we  do. 

Faith  in  Our  Calling:  A  young  farmer 
friend  of  ours  is  an 
inspiration  and  a  tonic.  He  farms  because 
he  loves  the  business  and  has  faith  in  it.  He 
goes  to  his  work  with  the  same  zeal  and 
enthusiasm  that  animate  the  chemist  thirst- 
ing for  new  light  on  his  theme.  He  is  con- 
tented with  nothing  but  the  best.  His 
chickens,  cattle,  horses  and  sheep  are  care- 
fully culled  and  selected.  They  are  furnished 
with  nutritious  food  and  comfortable  quar- 
ters. His  plans  are  well  laid  to  raise  the 
best  crops  and  increase  the  fertility  of  his 
farm.  He  reads  the  best  books  and  agri- 
cultural papers.  Nor  does  he  neglect  the 
social  and  spiritual  side  of  his  life.  He  has  a 
prodigious  memory.  Above  all,  he  respects 
the  calling  he  has  chosen,  and  does  what  he 
can,  perhaps  unconsciously,  to  cause  others 
to  respect  it.  His  house  is  well  furnished, 
his  family  is  well  dressed.  To  see  him  one 
would  imagine  him  a  business  man,  as 
indeed  he  is— a  business  farmer.  Such  men 
will  do  wonders  toward  developing  agri- 
culture and  gaining  respect  for  the  business. 

Sympathy  I  speak  of  the  above  because  it 
is  an  instance  in  point  of  that 
chain  of  sympathy  which  binds  men  to- 
gether. Sympathy  is  the  animus  of  all  fra- 
ternal feeling,  the  foundation  of  all  society. 
The  good  seek  the  good,  the  evil  seek  the 
evil.   The  enthusiast  in  whatever  calling 


discovers  his  brother  by  intuition.  The  rose- 
lover  discerns  the  rose-lover,  and  immedi- 
ately the  bond  of  sympathy  unites  them. 
Others  are  found.  They  rejoice  to  come 
together  and  feast  their  eyes  on  the  beauties 
they  have  created  and  developed.  In  time 
this  mutual  love  for  one  flower  brings  men 
together  in  a  national  union.  This  widens 
into^n  international  society  of  enthusiasts, 
all  striving  to  perfect  the  queen  of  beauty. 
It  is  to  these  enthusiastic  lovers  of  the  rose 
that  we  owe  a  vast  debt  of  gratitude  for  the 
magnificent  specimens  we  have  to-day. 

We  find  the  same  sequence  in  every  field 
we  enter.  Kecognition  of  identity  of  inter- 
ests, co-operation,  and  last  of  all  perfection 
of  type  and  form.  What  a  debt  the  world 
owes  to  these  eager  workers,  who  sacrifice 
non-essentials  for  the  essential,  forget  their 
narrow  prejudices  in  their  common  interests, 
who  idealize  a  type  and  work  in  common  to 
make  it  a  practical  realization. 

Organization  a  Organization  is  the  log- 
Logical  Sequence  ical  sequence  of  the 
sympathy  that  must  of 
necessity  exist  between  men  of  high  sensi- 
bilities in  the  same  calling.  If  the  interest 
in,  and  the  love  for,  the  business  is  marked 
then  will  those  who  are  engaged  in  it  come 
together  naturally.  They  will  not  be  kept 
apart.  They  love  their  work,  and  it  is 
essential  to  their  happiness  to  meet  with 
those  who  share  the  same  feeling.  Among 
such  people  you  will  find  beautiful  homes, 
comfortably  and  artistically  furnished.  If 
farmers,  their  cattle,  sheep  and  horses 
evidence  loving  attention.  There  will  be  a 
high  social  life.  Circles  and  clubs  will  be 
organized.  The  churches,  even  in  a  small 
community,  will  be  attractively  decorated. 
The  ministers  are  men  of  high  order  and 
sterling  worth.  The  schools  also  bear  the 
imprint  of  an  intelligent  management.  In 
very  many  cases  the  grange  is  the  social  and 
intellectual  center  of  the  neighborhood.  The 
best  element  in  the  town  and  the  like  el- 
ement in  the  country  meet  naturally  in  a 
social  way.  Their  mutual  worth  and  intelli- 
gence is  mutually  recognized.  From  such 
communities  come  leaders  in  thought  and 
enterprise. 

The  young  people  throng  the  colleges. 
There  is  a  desire  for  the  beautiful,  and  for 
the  wider  horizon  that  travel  gives.  And 
there  is  skill  and  energy  developed  necessary 
to  secure  the  money  to  furnish  these  enjoy- 
ments. A  good,  active,  harmonious  grange 
in  a  community  is  a  pretty  sure  indication 
of  a  high  type  of  mental,  spiritual  and  civic 
righteousness.  The  absence  of  any  social 
center,  any  club  or  circle,  is  the  truest 
history  of  a  community  devoid  of  the  finer 
feelings  of  humanity.  Each  individual  and 
each  neighborhood  writes  its  own  chronicles 
in  lines  too  faithful  to  be  questioned. 

Postgraduate  Work  in  In  1900  the 

Agriculture  and  Horticulture  Ohio  State 

University 

suggested  that  a  summer  school  for  post- 
graduate work  in  agriculture  and  horticul- 
ture be  established.  The  school  was  to  be 
held  at  some  college,  but  not  as  a  part  of  the 
work  of  that  college.  The  idea  met  with 
favor  at  the  hands  of  the  Association  of 
American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Exper- 
iment Stations.  Dr.  A.  C.  True,  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  has  been  chosen  Dean  of  the  new 
school.  Its  first  session  is  to  be  held  at  the 
Ohio  State  University  from  July  7th  to 
August  1st. 

This  marks  a  grand  stride  forward  in 
agricultural  education.  It  is  a  tacit  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  teachers  of  agriculture 
must  receive  the  same  postgraduate  train- 
ing that  instructors  in  other  lines  of  work 
have. 

The  New  Order  Under  the  new  order  of 
things,  when  agriculture 
receives  such  generous  recognition,  and  men 
of  the  highest  worth,  keen,  shrewd,  with 
academic  and  university  training,  enter  the 
agricultural  field,  what  will  become  of 
the  careless,  self-satisfied,  know-it-all  kind 
of  farmer.  In  this,  as  in  other  instances,  the 
law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  will  find 
ample  vindication.  And  as  of  yore,  the 
weakling,  crowded  to  the  wall  by  his  own 
indifference,  will  denounce  fate,  society, 
laws,  the  government,  everything  and  all 
things  save  the  real  cause  of  his  own  undo- 
ing— himself. 

To  Study  Horticulture  The  Thos.  Meehan 
Co.  has  established 
a  school  of  horticulture  for  the  benefit  of 
their  employees.  Any  one,  from  the  merest 
boy  to  the  oldest  man,  if  desirous  to  learn, 
can  have  the  advantage  of  good  teachers 
free.    The  school  is  held  at  night.  The 


company  evidently  believes  it  is  cheaper  to 
educate  their  employees,  and  of  necessity 
later  on  pay  higher  wages,  than  have  ignor- 
ant help.  And  yet  there  are  farmers  who 
ridicule  the  idea  of  a  boy  attending  an  agri- 
cultural college  or  in  any  way  fitting  him- 
self for  the  duties  of  life. 

A  Good  Report  In  another  place  we  present 
an  ideal,  concise  report  of 
a  successful  grange,  by  Fannie  H.  Gilmore. 
We  would  be  glad  to  have  such  reports  from 
other  granges.  Tell  us  something  of  your 
history,  what  you  have  done  to  make 
your  grange  strong,  of  your  entertainments 
and  discussions— give  us  the  kernel.  Patrons 
all  over  the  United  States  are  anxious  for 
just  such  news.  An  ounce  of  actual  results 
accomplished  is  worth  a  ton  of  theorizing. 

Hon.  F.  A.  Derthick 

Among  the  leaders  of  agriculture  none  are 
more  earnest,  zealous  and  successful  than 
Hon.  F.  A.  Derthick,  Master  of  the  Ohio 
State  Grange.  Mr.  Derthick  has  been  for 
years  an  agricultural  writer,  lecturer  and 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
state  grange.  His  election  as  master  was 
the  recognition  of  a  long  and  honorable 
public  service.  He  was  Ohio's  first  Dairy 
and  Food  Commissioner.  He  has  always 
been  foremost  in  the  fight  against  the  fraud 
in  oleo,  and  in  favor  of  pure  food  products. 

A  gentleman  by  nature,  a  scholar  by  culti- 
vation, a  successful  business  man,  an  earnest 
Christian,  Mr.  Derthick  is  typical  of  the 
best  there  is  in  American  farm-life.  Frank, 
open,  honest,  generous,  with  a  boundless 
sympathy  for  those  who  are  struggling,  he 
has  won  the  love  and  esteem  of  those  who 
best  know  him.  He  is  an  able  and  forceful 
speaker.  He  never  resorts  to  tricks,  subter- 
fuges or  oratorical  flourishes.  It  is  the 
worth  of  what  he  has  to  say  that  holds 
the  audience.  Whether  before  a  crowd  of 
farmers,  a  legislative  committee,  a  college 
audience,  he  controls  by  force  of  what  he  is. 
Such  men  are  a  power  in  the  world. 

A  Live  Question 

Mrs.  E.  F.  D.,  Michigan,  writes:  "We 
have  a  grange,  organized  last  spring,  with 
fifty-two  charter  members.  Fifteen  new 
ones  have  been  added.  How  can  we  make 
our  meetings  interesting  and  profitable? 
We  want  our  grange  to  be  one  of  the  best." 

Will  those  who  have  live,  energetic  and 
profitable  granges  please  answer  ?  A  few 
short  succinct  accounts  would  be  helpful. 

Colorado's  Banner  Grange 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Colorado  State 
Grange  held  in  Denver  this  year  it  was 
found  that  Clearcreek  Valley  No.  4,  of 
Arvada,  came  to  the  front  as  the  largest  by 
a  majority  of  four.  The  grange  at  Fort 
Collins  was  a  close  second.  The  present 
master  of  our  grange  has  filled  that  office  for 
twenty-three  years,  and  our  lecturer  is  also 
state  lecturer. 

There  are  now  quite  a  number  of  young 
men  and  women  members  who  are  making 
practical  use  of  the  information  gained  and 
exchanged.  They  are  mostly  fruit-growers 
and  gardeners,  and  find  a  ready  market  for 
their  products  in  Denver.  They  also  ship 
quite  a  large  amount  to  Central,  Blackhawk 
and  Georgetown.  They  are  all.  mining 
towns  and  pay  profitable  prices. 

During  the  past  winter  we  had  meetings 
every  week,  alternating  afternoon  and 
evening.  The  afternoon  meetings  were 
devoted  to  discussions,  plans  for  co-opera- 
tive buying,  committee  reports,  etc.  The 
evening  meetings  were  chiefly  musical  and 
literary,  with  some  degree-work.  The 
fourth-degree  meetings  are  usually  all-day 
sessions— that  is,  from  ten  o'clock  until 
about  four  o'clock.  Often  some  other  grange 
is  invited,  and  State  Master  J.  A.  Newcomb 
is  nearly  always  present.  The  ladies  are 
noted  for  the  feasts  they  provide.  The  fact 
that  nearly  all  those  who  join  stay  with  us 
proves  that  they  find  food  for  the  mind  as 
well  as  the  body. 

We  have  the  advantage  of  an  interurban 
line  into  Denver,  which  makes  it  convenient 
to  attend  the  state  and  Pomona  granges  held 
there.  All  these  things  help  to  keep  up  the 
growing  interest  in  our  grange. 

One  of  our  most  important  works  has  been 
to  keep  saloons  out  of  Arvada  and  vicinity. 
The  commissioners  recognize  us  as  of  con- 
siderable importance,  and  thus  far  have 
always  given  our  resolutions  all  the  con- 
sideration we  have  desired.  Our  committees 
keep  informed  about  county  affairs,  and 
their  reports  are  very  interesting.  So  it  will 
be  seen  our  order  is  very  much  alive.  We 
now  have  a  membership  of  one  hundred  and 
nineteen.  Fanntf,  H.  Gilmore. 


•Viewed 

from  every 
possible  standpoint 

our  paints  are  faultless,  j 
They  are  made  right— of  \ 
the  best  ingredients  sci- 
entifically handled.  They 
possess  a  covering  ca-- 
pacity  second  to  none. 
They  have  a  brilliancy 
and  a  durability  which 
makes  them  most 
satisfactory,  most 
serviceable  and  most 
economical. 

Moore's  Pure 
House  Colors 

are  paints 
that  please 

Your  dealer  prob- 
lably  sells  them.  If  he  doesn't, 
'write  us  and  tell  us  all  your 
paint  problems.  We  can  give  you 
the  correct  thing  in  color  combina- 
tions and  hints  that  will  he  of  much 
help  to  you  in  securing  harmonious, 
pleasing  results. 

BENJAMIN  MOORE  &  COMPANY 
260  Water  Street,  BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 


DAISY®0""'" 


Planter 

Durable, 
Accurate, 
Efficient, 


A  single  row  corn  planter,  made  with  or  without 
fertilizer  attachment.  Has  either  double  or  concave 
single  wheel.  Has  brings  or  dropping  dies.  Dropping- 
and  fertilizer  feed  regulated  by  link  chain  belt.  5  chain  wheels 
for  dropping  corn.  Drops  1  grain  from  11  to  19  inches  or2grains 
from  22  to  38  inches  apart.  3  extra  feed  wheels  for  fertilizer  at- 
tachment drills  20  to  525  lbs  fertilizer  per  acre.  Ground  wheel  In 
front  can  be  raised  or  lowered  for  deep  or  shallow  planting 
Extra  rings  can  be  supplied  for  dropping  or  drill  IngpeaB,  beans, 
ensilage  corn,  etc.  Write  for  Catalogue  K. 

HENCH  &  DROW1GOLD,  Yorkf  Pa. 


nmMighest  Price 

for  butter,  cheese,  cream  or  even 
milk  results  from  perfect  flavor. 
That  calls  for  perfect  cooling  and 
aeration.  It  is  only  possible  with 

WE  IDEAL 

Milk  Gooler. 

It  takes  out  all  animal  heat  and  odor,  or  odor  resulting 
from  feed  or  stabling,  instantly.  Leaves  a  sweet  pure, 
long-keeping  product.  The  cooler  is  simple,  strong:, 
durable  and  easy  to  operate.  Every  dairyman  should 
useit.  This  is  specially  true  of  creamery  and  cheese 
factory  patrons.  Write  for  circulars  and  prices. 

OAKES  &  BURGER,  26  Main  St.,  Cattaraugus,  N  Y. 


Coates 

Sheep 

Shearers 


Both  hand  and 
power. 

Wool  Saved 
Pays  the 
Shearing 
No  second  cuts 

Fully 
guaranteed. 

We  have  manufactured  clippers  for  over  25  years. 
Send  for  booklet  "  T." 
COATES  CLIPPER  MFG.  CO.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


"UNIQUE" 


The  Best,  tightest 
and  Cheapest 

SPECIAL  10-DAY  OFFER 

Fuller's  "Unique"  Wheel-Hoe  $2.50 
Fuller's  ^Daisy"  Scuffle-Hoe     .  .40 
Fuller's  "Daisy"  Hund- 
Weeder       .      .      .  .30 


Send 

$2.50  at  once 
for  the  three 
tools.    Either  a 
9-in.  or  10-in.  blade 
to  the  wheel-hoe  or  „ 
6-in.  blade  to  the  B^~*  Total      •      ■  «3-20 

scuffle-hoe.  This  wheel-hoe  weighs  only  10  lbs.,  is  practical,  and 
can  be  regulated  to  any  height.  The  Hateh  Experiment  Station  lias 
reported  this  to  be  the  best  shove  hoe  they  have  ever  seen.  Order 
at  once  without  delay.    THE  FULLER  MFG.  CO.,  Dunvers,  Mass. 

The  CORRUGATED 

Cream  Separator 

The  greatest  labor-saving  machine  ever 
used  on  a  farm.  Does  not  mix  the  water 
with  the  milk  or  require  power  to  operate 
it.  Every  farmer  makes  creamery  butter 
and  more  of  it.  It  has  double  the  cooling 
surface  of  that  of  any  separator  made. 
Ask  your  grocer  for  them  or  write  direct  to 
ED.  S.  CUSH31AN,  Sole  Manufacturer 
Agents  Wanted.  P.O.Box  113.,CentervilIe,Ia. 

THE  MERIT  of  YEARS 

attaches  to  this  roofing.  It  la 
known  and  used  in  every  sec- 
tion of  the  whole  country. 

FIRE,  WIND  and 

WATER  PROOF, 

Idurableand  low  in  price.  Be- 
Bing- soft  and  pliable,  it  is  easy 
to  fit  and  lay.  Exposure  makes 
it  as  hard  as  slate.  Send  for  Sample  and  Circular* 
THE  A.  F.  SWAN  CO..      Ill  Nassau  St.,  NEW  YORK. 


Send  for  Free  Sample  Copy  of 

GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE 

Em  nfe*  Hv"  ni^™  handsome  Rem, -monthly magazine. 


PATENTS 


All  about 

profitable  Bee-Keeping.  Book  on  Bee  I  ulture  & 
Bee  euppliea  free  if  you  mention  this  paper. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.  Medina,  O. 


Send  sketch  for  free  opinion.  Fee 
dependent  on  success.  Estab.  1864. 
.1111,0  B.  STEVENS  &  CO.,  Atty«. 
Div.B.llth  &  G  Sts.,Washlngton,D.C. 


Best,  Cheapest. 
Jl  arder  J>1  lg  Co. 
Cobleskill,  N.Y. 
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THE  FARM  AIND  RIRESIDE 
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DECORATIVE  SCHEMES 


BY  P.  W.  HUMPHREYS 


'feScSi^SSrEAi/rHPUi/rrRisTS  may  croak 
SlB^JSl|  as  they  please  concerning  the 
hygiene  of  what  they  term 
"stuffy  draperies,"  yet  in 
these  days  of  artistic  home 
sB^npHr  furnishings  drapery  will  still 
J'Ti.iiWML  continue  its  softening  effect 
fiK^i^  about  our  multitudinous 
doors.  Especially  is  this  true 
where  the  home  may  be  made  on  a  prosper- 
ous farm.  However  many  portieres  we  may 
hang,  wecannot  dispense  entirely  with  doors, 
and  the  number  absolutely  necessary  makes 
the  hall  of  a  "roomy  home"  look  very  much 
like  a  steamer  with  its  row  of  state-rooms. 

For  the  ordinary  door  something  may  be 
done  by  hanging  a  curtain  inside  the  door- 
frame on  the  hall  side.  On  a  door  usually 
kept  closed,  like  a  store-room  door,  a  long 
rug  may  be  hung,  against  which  may  be 
fastened  a  brass  plaque  or  other  oriental 
property. 

The  best  thing  for  the  doors  with  panes 
of  glass  in  them  is  to  cover  the  space  filled 
with  glass  with  a  panel  of  some  decorative 
material  stretched  very  tightly,  the  edge 
covered  with  narrow  molding  painted  or 
stained  to  match  the  door.  For  a  plain 
material  denim  is  as  good  as  anything. 
Japanese  leather-paper  is  most  effective, 
and  there  are  cretonnes  almost  as  beautiful 
as  a  water-color.  On  one  of  a  number  of 
doors  near  together  one  might  cover  the 
obnoxious  ground  glass  with  a  panel  of 
looking-glass  framed  in  a  narrow  molding. 
A  Boston  artist  has  a  door  entirely  covered 
with  a  sheet  of  looking-glass,  over  which  is 
hung  a  bamboo  portiere,  giving  the  effect  of 
a  vista  into  another  room.  In  treating  the 
different  doors  one  should  aim  at  variety.  It 
is  a  great  help  to  divide  the  length  of  the 
hall  by  a  curtain,  a  tall  screen  or  any  open- 
work partition. 

The  insides  of  the  doors  must  be  covered 
with  something  in  harmony  with  the  pre- 
vailing colors  of  the  bedrooms  to  which 
they  belong.  For  a  blue  room  try  a  piece  of 
dark  blue  crape  figured  with  white,  and  use 
it  for  a  background  for  a  few  unframed 
etchings.  Against  a  panel  of  green  denim 
fine  water-color  reproduction  of  landscapes 
in  low  tones,  or  studies  of  flowers  in  white 
or  yellow.  A  sconce  with  a  ground  mirror, 
with  candles  matching  the  ground  in  color, 
may  be  hung  upon  the  door  with  good  effect. 
Avoid  lace  or  muslin  arrangements  as  savor- 
ing of  the  vestibules. 

Transoms  are  of  no  use  except  to  accumu- 
late dust,  but  they  are  an  article  of  faith 
with  some  builders.  If  you  really  believe 
in  the  ventilating  value  of  a  transom,  re- 
move the  window  entirely  and  supply  its 
place  with  a  silk  curtain,  which  will  flutter 
to  and  fro  not  unpleasantly.  Tou  may  cover 
the  transom  entirely  and  cover  the  opening 
with  a  drapery,  which  will  be  a  good  back- 
ground, and  just  below  it  may  fix  a  shelf 
which  will  hold  a  plaster  cast  or  two  and  a 
pot  of  some  bright-colored  ware.  Sometimes 
there  is  light  enough  in  the  hall  to  admit  of 
having  a  jar  filled  with  long  sprays  of 
German  ivy  or  Tradescantia  growing  in 
water  set  upon  such  a  shelf.  Again  you 
may  conceal  your  transom  with  a  mass  of 
the  dried  palm-leaves  which  are  sold  in  the 
oriental  shops.  Or  a  panel  of  fretwork  may 
take  the  place  of  the  discarded  window,  and 
the  transom  will  be  used  as  a  ventilator. 
When  two  transoms  come  close  together, 
try  the  shelf  and  drapery  arrangement  for 
one  and  the  palms  for  the  other,  arranging 
the  latter  so  they  will  rest  partly  against 
the  drapery.  Against  the  inner,  or  flat,  side 
of  the  transom  you  may  with  advantage 
hang  a  picture  of  such  shape  and  size  as  to 
entirely  conceal  the  opening  and  its  frame, 
fastening  it  flatly  against  the  wall. 

An  attractive  arrangement  was  recently 
completed  for  a  store-room  door  which 
opened  into  a  bedroom.  The  transom  was 
first  covered  with  a  drapery,  which  served 
as  a  background  for  a  shelf  full  of  oriental 
pottery.  The  bedroom  couch  was  then 
stood  against  the  door,  which  being  one  of 
the  high-backed  affairs  covered  nearly  half 
of  the  door,  and  between  the  couch  and  the 
transom  shelf  book-shelves  were  fastened  to 
the  door.  When  the  books  and  ornaments 
were  in  place  on  these  shelves  no  one 
would  imagine  that  a  door  and  a  transom 
were  thus  deftly  concealed.  As  the  shelves 
were  firmly  fastened  to  the  door,  when  it 


was  necessary  to  enter  the  store-room  it  was 
an  easy  matter  to  wheel  the  couch  aside  and 
open  the  door  carefully  without  displacing 
the  books  or  the  drapery  which  hung 
between  the  lower  shelf  and  the  couch. 


Pope  Innocent  Lace 

Abbreviations :— K,  knit;  o,  over;  n, 
narrow ;  p,  purl ;  p  2  tog,  purl  two  together. 

Cast  on  33  stitches,  and  knit  across  plain. 

First  row— Slip  1,  k  1,  o,  n,  k  10,  o,  n,  k  1, 
o,  n,  o,  k  2,  *  n  twice,  (o,  k  1)  four  times,  n 
twice. 

Second  row— Slip  1,  p  15,  o,  p  2  tog,  p  1,  o, 
p  2  tog,  p  10,  o,  p  2  tog,  k  1. 

Third  row— Slip  1,  k  1,  o,  n,  k  3,  n,  o  twice, 
n,  k  3,  o,  n,  k  1,  o,  n,  o,  k  3.  Repeat  from  * 
in  the  first  row. 

Fourth  row— Slip  1,  p  16,  o,  p  2  tog,  p  1,  o, 
p  2  tog,  p  4,  k  1,  p  5,  o,  p  2  tog,  k  1. 

Fifth  row — Slip  1,  k  1,  o,  n,  k  1,  n,  o  twice, 


n,  n,  o  twice,  n,  k  1,  o,  n,  k  l,  o,  n,  o,  k  1,  o> 
k  3.   Eepeat  from  *. 

Sixth  row— Slip  1,  p  18,  o,  p  2  tog,  p  1,  o, 
p  2  tog,  p  2,  k  1,  p  3,  k  1,  p  3,  o,  p  2  tog,  k  1. 

Seventh  row— Slip  1,  k  1,  o,  n,  k  3,  n, 
o  twice,  n,  k  3,  o,  n,  k  1,  o,  n,  o,  k  1,  o,  k  1,  o, 
k  4.   Repeat  from  *. 

Eighth  row— Slip  1,  p  21,  o,  p  2  tog,  p  1,  o, 
p  2  tog,  p  4,  k  1,  p  5,  o,  p  2  tog,  k  1. 

Ninth  row— Slip  1,  k  1,  o,  n,  k  1,  n,  o  twice, 
n,  n,  o  twice,  n,  k  1,  o,  n,  k  1,  o,  n,  o,  k  1,  o, 
k  1,  o,  k'l,  o,  k  6.   Repeat  from*. 

Tenth  row— Slip  1,  p  25,  o,  p  2  tog,  p  1,  o, 
p  2  tog,  p  2,  k  1,  p  3,  k  1,  p  3,  o,  p  2  tog,  k  1. 

Eleventh  row— Slip  1,  k  1,  o,  n,  k  3,  n, 
o  twice,  n,  k  3,  o,  n,  k  1,  o,  n,  o,  k  13.  Repeat 
from  *. 

Twelfth  row— Slip  1,  p  20,  o,  p  2  tog,  p  1, 
o,  p  2  tog,  p  4,  k  1,  p  5,  o,  p  2  tog,  k  1. 

Thirteenth  row— Slip  1,  p  1,  o,  n,  k  10,  o, 
n,  k  1,  o,  n,  o,  n.    Knit  the  rest  plain. 

Fourteenth  row— Bind  off  12  stitches,  p  14, 
o,  p  2  tog,  p  1,  o,  p  2  tog,  p  10,  o,  p  2  tog,  k  1. 

Joyce  Cavendish. 


Dainty  Dishes 

When  oranges  are  in  season  they  appear 
on  many  tables  every  morning,  and  delicious 
as  they  may  be,  novel  methods  of  serving 
surely  add  to  their  palatableness.  They 
may  be  peeled  carefully  and  then  have  the 
sections  pulled  apart  from  the  tip  to  the 
center  of  each  orange.  If  this  is  neatly 
done,  and  the  skin  is  not  broken,  the  oranges 
may  be  arranged  on  a  fancy  plate,  either 
with  or  without  a  bed  of  lettuce-leaves,  so 
that  they  will  closely  resemble  full-blown 
roses. 

Another  novel  method  of  serving  for 
breakfast  or  lunch  is  to  peel  the  orange, 
leaving  an  inch  band  of  the  peel  around  the 
center.  This  band  is  then  cut  through  at 
one  point,  and  the  sections  being  separated 
the  rind  is  laid  out  flat.  When  served  in 
this  manner  it  is  intended  that  the  sections 
shall  be  removed  by,  and  eaten  from,  the 
fingers  without  sugar.  This  is  a  partic- 
ularly nice  way  of  serving  mandarins  and 
tangerines. 

A  variation  from  the  orange  baskets  filled 
with  jelly  may  be  made  by  taking  the  pulp, 
which  has  been  removed  when  the  peel  was 
cut  in  basket-shape,  removing  all  the  seeds, 
sprinkling  with  powdered  sugar  and  a  little 
lemon-juice,  and  putting  into  the  baskets. 
These  may  be  made  much  prettier  by  cutting 


a  little  slit  in  the  top  of  each  handle  and 
inserting  a  tiny  flower.  For  a  children's 
party  paper  flowers  might  be  used,  but  for 
other  functions  a  tiny  marguerite  or  a  couple 
of  violets  would  be  suitable.  The  remainder 
of  the  juice  and  pulp  left  from  this  dish 
might  be  made  into  jelly,  which  if  cut 
into  cubes  when  cold  would  make  a  very 
handsome  garnish  for  a  plain  corn-starch 
pudding. 

Oysters  as  salads  deserve  to  appear  far 
more  often  than  they  do.  To  prepare  one, 
quickly  cook  oysters  for  a  few  moments  in 
their  own  liquor,  drain  them  well,  and  then 
if  they  are  not  dry  wipe  them  with  a  soft 
towel.  Place  the  oysters  on  a  platter,  cover 
thickly  with  finely  chopped  celery,  and  then 
pour  over  them  a  rich  mayonnaise.  Garnish 
the  mayonnaise  with  pimolas  and  capers. 
A  very  little  minced  onion  added  to  the 
celery  gives  to  this  dish  a  particularly  fine 
flavor. 

Farmers'  salad  may  be  made  one  of  the 
most  attractive  dishes  of  a  lunch.  Any  and 
all  kinds  of  cooked  vegetables  may  be  used 
for  this,  and  there  should  be  about  equal 
quantities  of  each.  Carrots,  turnips,  pota- 
toes and  beets  should  be  chopped  or  cut  in 
very  small,  fancy  shapes.  To  one  half  cup- 
ful of  each  of  these  add  one  half  cupful  each 
of  peas  and  string-beans.  The  beans  should 
be  cut  in  short  lengths,  and  both  these  and 
the  peas  may  be  canned.  Add  also  a  little 
chopped  ham,  minced  on- 
ion, chopped  sweet  pick- 
les, small  stoned  olives 
and  capers.  Sprinkle 
with  pepper  and  salt,  add 
alittle  vinegar,  and  after 
mixing  thoroughly  set  in 
a  cool  place  for  a  couple 
of  hours.  At  serving- 
time  spread  on  crisp  let- 
tuce-leaves, cover  with 
mayonnaise,  and  garnish 
with  parsley. 

Maple-sugar  sauce,  if 
well  made,  will  make  of 
the  plainest  of  puddings 
a  very  dainty  dessert. 
Break  one  half  pound  of 
maple  sugar  into  small 
bits,  and  dissolve  it  in 
one  cupful  of  cream.  Let 
it  boil  slowly  for  a  few 
moments  until  thorough- 
ly blended  and  of  the  consistency  of  thick 
syrup.  Do  not  stir  more  than  is  necessary 
to  keep  it  from  burning.  Add  a  small  piece 
of  butter  before  removing  from  the  stove. 
Rich  milk  may  be  used  instead  of  cream,  in 
which  case  more  butter  should  be  added  and 
longer  boiling  will  be  required.  If  maple 
sugar  is  not  easily  to  be  procured,  light 
brown  sugar  may  be  substituted  with  good 
effect.  Inez  Redding. 


How  to  Sweep  With  an  Ordinary  Broom 
Without  Raising  the  Dust 

If  you  make  the  dust  fly  it  will  fly  up,  so 
do  not  try  to  make  it  fly.  Draw  the  broom 
slightly  inclined,  as  you  would  a  rake  when 
raking  near  your  feet.  Do  not  use  it  as  if  it 
were  a  spade  or  a  pitchfork,  and  vigorously 
dig  up  the  dust  and  pitch  it  around  over  the 
furniture.  Always  "draw"  the  broom; 
never  push  it  the  fraction  of  an  inch.  Gen- 
erally do  not  try  to  sweep  the  dirt  from  near 
your  feet  away  from  you,  but  sweep  from 
out  one  side  of  you  toward  a  place  just  in 
front  of  your  feet ;  and  never  let  the  lower 
hand  pass  under  in  front  of  the  upper,  but 
keep  the  broom  slightly  inclined  the  same 
way  till  it  is  lifted  from  the  floor.  A  good 
way  for  beginners  will  be  not  to  sweep  past 
the  feet.  Yet  you  can  conveniently  sweep 
on  past  you  if  you  simply  send  the  upper 
hand  on  further  than  the  lower.  "Why?" 
Because  broom-splints  are  springy,  and 
every  splint  is  a  spring,  and  when  you  begin 
to  sweep,  with  the  top  of  the  broom-handle 
inclined  forward  as  it  should  be,  the  pres- 
sure of  the  broom  on  the  floor  bends  the 
splints  backward  and  puts  them  in  position 
to  spring;  and  if  you  sweep  the  broom 
past  you,  so  that  it  is  inclined  forward,  as 
the  springy  splints  are  released  the  dust  is 
thrown  in  the  air  by  the  springing  of  the 
splints. 

Dust  raised  by  the  little  breezes  made  in 
sweeping  is  chiefly  made  by  sweeping 
through  the  air  at  the  beginning  or  end  of 
your  forward  stroke,  and  by  swinging  the 
broom  back  to  the  starting-place.  Lift  the 
broom  well  above  the  floor  before  you  swing' 
it  back.  If  one  desires  to  take  more  pains 
than  pay,  for  the  sake  of  doing  perhaii-;  a 
little  better,  try  turning  the  back  of  the 
broom  as  you  lift  it  from  the  floor,  so  that 
on  its  return  swing  it  will  pass  through  the 
air  edge  foremost,  like  a  feathered  oar. 
Touch,  do  not  strike,  it  to  the  floor  before 


you  begin  to  sweep  it  forward,  and  lift  it  off 
without  giving  it  the  least  bit  of  an  onward 
fling  as  you  do  so.  Too  swift  movement  of 
the  broom,  even  on  the  floor,  raises  a  little 
breeze  and  dust.  It  may  take  more  time 
to  draw  it  rapidly  than  to  jerk  it,  but  it 
will  save  time  in  the  end.  T. 


Camphorated  Oil 

A  simple  home-made  liniment  that  is 
almost  magical  in  its  results  is  composed  of 
kerosene,  camphor-gum  and  sweet-oil.  Into 
a  quart  bottle  put  one  pint  of  kerosene,  and 
add  as  much  camphor-gum  as  will  dissolve, 
adding  a  little  more  day  by  day  and  shaking 
thoroughly.  Then  add  one  half  pint  of 
sweet-oil,  shake  well,  and  it  is  ready  for  use. 
It  should  be  well  corked  and  kept  out  of  the 
way  of  children.  Use  for  burns,  cuts, 
bruises,  stiff  neck,  stiff  joints,  sore  throat, 
bunions,  and  about  all  the  ailments  that 
flesh  is  heir  to,  as  it  will  cure,  and  that  right 
speedily,  almost  everything ;  in  our  family 
it  has  gained  the  sobriquet  of  "cure-all." 

a 

Diamond  Shell-lace 

Abbreviations :—K,  knit;  p,  purl;  p  2 
tog,  purl  two  together ;  o,  thread  over ;  n, 
narrow. 

Cast  on  31  stitches,  and  knit  across  plain. 

First  row — K  2,  fagot,  k  5,  n,  o  three  times, 
n,  k  G,  fagot,  k  R,  fa,  o,  k  1,  o  twice,  p  1. 

Second  row— Fagot,  k  9,  fagot,  k  8,  drop 
the  middle  loop  (as  this  is  always  done,  no 
reference  will  be  made  to  it  again),  p  1,  k  6, 
fagot,  k  2. 

Third  row— K  2,  fagot,  k  15,  fagot,  k  5,  n, 
o,  k  1,  o.  k  1,  fagot. 

Fourth  row— Fagot,  o,  p  2  tog,  k  8,  fagot, 
k  15,  fagot,  k  2. 

Fifth  row— K  2,  fagot,  k  3,  n,  o,  k  1,  o,  k  1, 
fagot,  o,  p  2  tog. 

Sixth  row — Fagot,  (o,  p  2  tog)  twice,  k  7, 
fagot,  k  6,  p  1,  k  3,  p  l,  k  4,  fagot,  k  2. 

Seventh  row— K  2,  fagot,  k  15,  fagot,  k  3, 
n,  o,  k  1,  o,  k  1.  fagot,  (o,  p  2  tog)  twice. 

Eighth  row— Fagot,  (o,  p2  tog)  three  times, 
k  (i,  fagot,  k  15,  fagot,  k  2. 

Ninth  row— K  2,  fagot,  k  1,  n,  o  three 
times,  n  twice,  o  three  times,  n  twice,  o  three 
times;  n,  k  2,  fagot,  k  2,  n,  o,  k  1,  o,  k  1, 
fagot,  (o,  p  2  tog)  three  times. 

Tenth  row— Fagot,  (o,  p  2  tog)  four  times, 
k  5,  fagot,  k  4,  p  1,  (k  3,  p  l)  twice,  k  2,  fagot, 
k2. 

Eleventh  row— K  2,  fagot,  k  15,  fagot,  k  1, 
n,  o,  k  1,  o,  k  1,  fagot,  (o,  p  2  tog)  four  times. 

Twelfth  row— Fagot,  (o,  p  2  tog)  five  times, 
k  4,  fagot,  k  15,  fagot,  k  2. 

Thirteenth  row— K  2,  fagot,  k  3,  n,  o  three 
times,  n  twice,  o  three  times,  n,  k  4,  fagot, 
k  3,  o  twice  and  p  3  tog,  p  2  tog,  (o,  p  2  tog) 
four  times. 

Fourteenth  row— Fagot,  (o,  p  2  tog)  four 
times,  k  4,  fagot,  k  6,  p  1,  k  3,  p  1,  k  4,  fagot, 
k2. 

Fifteenth  row— K  2,  fagot,  k  15,  fagot,  k  4, 
fagot,  p  2  tog,  (o  p  2  tog)  three  times. 


Sixteenth  row— Fagot,  (o,  p  2  tog)  three 
times,  k  5,  fagot,  k  15,  fagot.  1;  '_>. 

Seventeenth  row— K  2,  fagot,  k  5,  n.  o  three 
times,  n,  k  (>,  fagot,  k  5,  fagot,  p  2  tog,  (o,  p  2 
tog)  twice. 

Eighteenth  row— Fagot,  fo,  p  2  tog)  twice, 
k  r»,  fagot,  k  8.  p  1,  k  <>.  fagot,  k  2. 

Nineteenth  row— K  2,  fagot,  k  15,  fagot, 
k  fi,  fagot,  p  2  tog,  o,  p  2  tog. 

Twentieth  row— Fagot,  o,  p  2  tog,  k  7. 
fagot,  k  15.  fagot,  k  2 

Twenty-first  row— K  2,  fagot,  k  15,  fagot, 
k  7,  fagot,  p  2  tog. 

Twenty-second  row— Fagot,  k  8,  fagot, 
k  15,  fagot,  k  2. 

Repeat  from  first  row. 

Joyce  Cavendish. 
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children, 
believe  if 


Don't  Scold 

|he  effect  of  constant  faultfinding 
•  is  to  make  the  young  who  hear 
it  unamiable,  malicious  and 
callous-hearted.  It  is  the  same 
as  with  other  phases  of  good 
conduct  we  wish  to  teach  our 
We  must  practise  them.  Do  you 
they  never  heard  unkind  words 
they  would  ever  come  to  use  them  ?  A  scold- 
ing mother  is  the  destroyer  of  the  morals  of 
children,  for  after  repeated  tongue-lashings 
the  children  cease  to  strive  for  the  good 
opinion  of  the  faultfinder,  since  they  see 
they  strive  in  vain,  and  often  learn  to  take 
pleasure  in  doing  the  very  thing  for  which 
they  have  been  reproved,  and  stolidly  await 
the  result  with  the  consoling  thought  that 
"a  scolding  don't  hurt,  and  a  whipping 
won't  last  long." 

Some  of  the  most  flagrantly  disobedient 
children  that  I  have  ever  known  were  reared 
under  the  influence  of  a  scolding  mother; 
one  who  scolded  long  and  loudly  for  each 
and  every  offense,  and  threatened  the  most ' 
dreadful  punishment  if  the  offense  was  re- 
peated. It  was 
invariably  re- 
peated, and  again 
a- string  of  abu- 
sive language 
was  indulged  in, 
interlarded  with 
more  threats. 

Many  a  mother 
who  would  not 
beat  a  child  feels 
no  compunctions 
to  scold  freely  on 
all  occasions,  and 
onlookers  in  de- 
ciding between 
the  beati  ng  m  oth- 
er and  the  scold- 
ing one  accredit 
the  scolding  one 
with  being  the 
model  one,  while 
really  she  is  al- 
ways the  most  at 
fault;  for  in  ex- 
treme cases  a 

whipping  may  do  a  world  of  good,  but  a 
scolding  is  never  of  any  benefit  to  a  child. 
It  is  always  the  result  of  a  loss  of  temper 
and  control  of  self  on  the  part  of  the  scolder, 
and  though  it  is  not  always  ruinous,  it  is 
always  out  of  place. 

A  much  better  way  than  either  scolding  or 
beating  is  to  soberly  and  quietly  reprove,  and 
in  an  earnest  talk  gently  and  lovingly  show 
the  little  culprit  that  he  has  done  wrong. 
Such  a  talk  usually  carries  more  weight 
than  a  dozen  scoldings  or  whippings  admin- 
istered in  anger  and  received  in  the  same 
spirit;  for  a  child  soon  learns  that  a  scold- 
ing is  a  fit  of  passion,  and  consequently  the 
rash  utterances  of  anger,  meaning  much 
less  than  a  quiet  talk.  If  only  this  truth 
might,  like  the  sunlight,  burn  its  way  resist- 
less into  the  consciousness  of  every  mother, 
that  sweet,  gentle  pity  for  the  little  culprit 
will  do  more  to  bring  about  the  desired 
result  than  all  the  chidings  and  maledictions 
that  can  be  hurled  at  the  wrong-doer,  the 
gentle  course  would  be  adopted  instead  of 
the  more  disastrous  one  of  violent  scolding. 

Then,  too,  the  habit  grows  on  one  until  it 
is  almost  second  nature;  and  as  one  grows 
old  under  and  in  full  control  of  the  scolding 
habit  she  does  not,  like  wine,  improve  with 
.age,  and  if  for  thirty  or  forty  years  a  woman 
has  been  faultfinding -and  scolding  it  will 
not  be  easy  to  change  to  agreeable  and 
gracious  ways  at  seventy  or  eighty,  and  she 
will  find  herself  in  a  position  where  "her 
room  will  always  be  preferable  to  her 
company." 

A  cheerful,  happy  home  is  the  greatest 
safeguard  against  temptations  for  the 
young,  and  for  this  reason  the  discordant 
element  of  scolding  should  be  kept  out. 
Wherever  the  home  is  cheerful  it  is  the 
abiding-place  of  love ;  such  a  home  does  not 
give  to  the  world  "fast"  sons  or  frivolous 
daughters.  Mrs.  W.  L.  Tabok. 


German  Lace — in  Crochet 

Abbreviations :— Ch,  ohain;  tr,  treble; 
p,  picot ;  s  c,  single  crochet ;  st,  stitch. 
Chain  13  stitches. 

First  row— One  tr  in  fifth  st  of  ch  from 
hook.  *  Ch  1,  miss  one  st,  a  tr  in  next.  Re- 
peat from  *  three  times,  cut  thread  and  tie 
securely. 

Second  row— Ch  12,  fasten  with  a  slip  st 
in  the  top  of  the  last  tr  made  in  preceding 
row.  *  Under  this  eh  make  1  s  c,  15  tr; 
fasten  the  last  tr  in  the  fifth  st  of  ch,  count- 
ing from  beginning  of  ch.  Ch  12,  **  fasten 
this  ch  on  the  end  tr.    Repeat  from  *  to  ** 


fifteen  times.  Arrange  the  tr  clusters  so 
that  there  will  be  five  in  each  end  space  and 
three  on  each  side— sixteen  in  all.  After 
the  last  tr  of  this  row  is  made  slip  st  in  the 
first  st  of  the  first  ch  12  to  join  the  row. 

Third  row— Ch  10,  and  fasten  in  the  top  of 
the  last  tr  in  next  clusters  of  tr.  Repeat 
from  the  beginning  of  row  all  around. 

Fourth  row— Make  17  s  c  under  ch  10; 
make  8  s  c  under  next  ch  loop.  Ch  10,  turn 
back  and  fasten  with  a  slip  st  in  the  ninth 
s  c  of  previous  loop.  Now  cover  the  ch  10 
with  4  s  c,  ch  4,  catch  back  in  first  st  of  ch 
for  a  p,  3  s  c,  another  p,  3  s  c,  a  p,  4  s  c. 
Make  8  s  c  in  the  next  half  loop.  Repeat 
from  the  beginning  of  row. 

Fifth  row— Ch  7,  catch  back  in  fourth  st 
for  a  p,  ch  3,  fasten  in  the  joining  of  the 
outer  scallop.  Make  another  ch  7  with  p, 
and  fasten  in  the  first  p  of  outer  scallop ; 
*  then  ch  6,  catch  back  in  fourth  st  for  p. 
Repeat  from  *  twice,  ch  1,  miss  1  p  and  join 
to  next  ch  7;  make  a  p,  ch  3,  and  fasten 
where  outer  scallop  is  joined;  make  three 
more  p  of  ch  7,  join  first  in  the  depth  of  the 
next  two  scallops;  join  the  second  in  the 


same  place  where  the  outer  scallop  is  fast- 
ened, and  the  third  in  the  first  p  of  outer 
scallop.   Repeat  from  first  *  around. 

Join  the  rosettes  at  the  sides  by  the  center 
p  of  the  3  p  over  two  of  the  outer  scallops. 
,  Small  Wheels.— Ch  11  stitches,  join  to 
form  a  ring. 

First  row— Work  29  tr  under  ring. 

Second  row— Ch  10,  miss  3  tr,  a  s  c  in  next. 
Repeat  from  beginning  of  row. 

Third  row— Cover  each  ch  loop  with  13  s  c. 
Join  the  wheels  to  the  rosettes  while  work- 
ing them,  or  with  needle  and  thread  after 
they  are  made. 

Heading.— Fasten  the  thread  in  the  upper 
scallop  of  the  wheel,  ch  15,  miss  a  p,  slip  st 
in  next  ch  10,  miss  2  p,  fasten  in  next,  ch  3, 
fasten  in  next  p,  ch  10,  miss  a  p,  fasten  in 
next  ch  12,  fasten  in  scallop,  ch  12,  miss  a  p, 
fasten  in  next,  ch  10,  miss  1  p,  slip  st  in 
next,  and  so  continue  to  the  end  of  row. 
Work  back  with  ch  1,  spaces. 

These  directions  are  easily  followed  with 
an  occasional  reference  to  the  illustration. 
This  is  a  handsome  lace,  and  its  uses  will 
readily  suggest  themselves  to  the  worker. 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Mackintosh. 


Simple  Salads 

Boil  medium-sized  beets  until  tender,  and 
when  cool  cut  in  halves  and  scoop  out  the 
center,  so  that  only  a  shell  will  remain.  Fill 
this  shell  with  vinegar,  and  let  them  stand 
for  an  hour.  Turn  out  the  vinegar  and  fill 
with  finely  chopped  cabbage.  Cover  with  a 
rich  mayonnaise,  and  put  each  beet-shell  in 
the  center  of  a  small  white  cabbage-leaf.  If 
lettuce  and  celery  are  at  hand  the  cups  may 
be  filled  with  chopped  celery  and  placed-  on 
lettuce-leaves. 

Slice  thin  some  cold  boiled  potatoes,  and 
mix  with  them  one  cupful. of  chopped  celery 
and  a  large  onion  chopped  fine.  Marinate 
with  a  French  dressing,  and  let  it  stand  for 
a  couple  of  hours  in  a  cool  place  before 
serving.  Garnish  with  pickled  beets  cut 
in  fancy  shapes. 

Another  method  of  making  potato-salad  is 
to  cut  the  cold  potatoes  into  cubes,  sprinkle 
with  finely  chopped  onions,  lemon-juice, 
salt,  pepper,  and  a  little  chopped  parsley  if 
it  is  at  hand.  Set  in  a  cold  place  until  ready 
to  serve  and  then  pile  on  lettuce-leaves.  On 
the  top  of  the  potato  in  each  lettuce-leaf 
sprinkle  a  little  of  the  chopped  white  and 
sifted  yolk  of  a  hard-boiled  egg. 

By  having  in  the  house  a  can  of  salmon 
and  one  of  small  green  peas,  with  a  bottle  of 
mayonnaise  dressing,  the  ingredients  for  a 


dainty  salad  are  always  in  readiness. 
Separate  the  salmon  into  smooth  flakes,  and 
flavor  with  lemon-juice,  then  place  in  the 
center  of  the  salad-dish.  Rinse  the  peas 
well,  and  add  to  them  a  little  of  the  mayon- 
naise. Place  them  in  small  lettuce-leaves 
and  arrange  them  as  a  garnish  for  the 
salmon,  then  pour  the  mayonnaise  over 
the  whole.  The  peas  may  be  used  as  a  border 
for  the  salmon  if  the  lettuce  is  not  at  hand. 
In  this  case  the  garnish  may  be  of  eggs 
boiled  hard  and  cut  in  rounds. 

Chopped  chicken  mixed  with  chopped 
celery  and  made  quite  moist  with  a  boiled 
dressing  may  be  served  on  saltines  or  other 
thin,  plain  crackers  without  any  garnish 
whatever.  The  remnants  of  any  cooked 
chicken  may  be  used  for  this,  and  it  is 
especially  nice  to  serve  at  lunches  or  simple 
teas. 

Chopped  peanuts  with  thinly  sliced  apples 
make  an  excellent  salad,  and  is  much  im- 
proved by  adding  a  finely  chopped  scalded 
pepper  from  which  the  seeds  have  been 
removed.  This  may  be  served  on  lettuce  ^r 
as  a  filling  for  sandwiches.  The  small  leaves 
of  cabbage  may  take  the  place  of  lettuce  in 
almost  any  salad.  Inez  Redding. 


A  Plant-rack 

The  question  of  how  to  keep  plants  in  the 
house  during  the  winter,  have  them  flourish, 
keep  them  from  freezing  on  cold  nights,  and 
yet  not  have  them  take  up  too  much  room 
seems  to  puzzle  a  great  many  housekeepers. 
In  my  case  it  was  solved  by  a  neighbor,  who 
had  shelves  constructed  according  to  her 
ideas.  I  have  her  consent  to  describe  the 
shelves  for  the  benefit  of  others.  This  I 
will  do,  together  with  the  additions  and 
improvements  made  by  my  husband  in  con- 
structing mine.  Some  of  their  good  points 
are  that  they  are  light,  cheap,  strong,  occupy 
but  little  space,  and  can  be  swung  into  the 
room  on  cold  nights  or  whenever  occasion 
demands. 

My  husband  made  three  shelves  seven 
inches  wide,  seven  sixteenths  of  an  inch 
thick  and  the  width  of  the  window  in  length. 
The  ends  were  rounded  nicely.  To  keep  the 
shelves  from  warping  or  cracking  he  put 
narrow  cleats  under  each  one.  He  then 
took  two  pieces  of  wood,  one  and  one  fourth 
inches  wide  and  of  the  same  thickness,  one 
being  six  feet  long  and  the  other  about  four 
feet.  In  either  end  of  each  shelf  he  cut  out 
a  piece  one  and  one  fourth  inches  wide  and 
of  the  same  length.  That  allowed  the  long 
pieces  to  fit  into  the  shelves.  Small  iron 
brackets  were  then  screwed  under  the 
shelves  and  to  the  upright  pieces. 

The  swinging  was  accomplished  in  the 
following  manner :  Into  either  end  of 
the  longer  upright  a  ferrule  was  driven,  and 
in  the  center  a  hole  bored,  into  which  was 
slipped  an  iron  pin,  or  a  nail  with  its  head 
taken  off.  The  lower  pin  fitted  into  a  hole 
bored  in  the  top  of  a  tripod,  made  of  iron 
strips  and  fastened  to  the  floor.   The  height 


of  the  tripod  can  be  made  so  as  to  bring  the 
lowest  shelf  above,  below  or  even  with 
the  window-sill,  as  desired. 

The  pin  in  the  upper  end  of  the  upright 
plays  in  a  bracket  fastened  to  the  window- 
casing.  A  hook  fastens  the  shorter  upright 
to  the  opposite  casing,  thus  holding  it  in 
place  more  strongly.  A  strip  of  wood  from 
the  lower  end  of  the  longer  upright  to  the 
opposite  end  of  the  lower  shelf,  and  a  wire 


or  band  of  steel  connecting  the  upper  ends 
of  the  uprights,  give  additional  strength. 

The  whole  thing  can  then  be  painted, 
stained  or  completed  in  any  desirable  way. 
About  the  only  expense  is  the  wood,  which 
many  people  have  lying  around  in  the  form 
of  unused  lumber  that  might  be  used  to 
advantage  in  this  way.  The  tripod  may  also 
be  made  of  wood.  One  lady  said  she  would 
like  her  shelves  wide  enough  to  hold  two 
rows  of  plants.  Of  course,  that  and  many 
other  alterations  and  improvements  may 
be  made  according  to  the  owner's  taste  and 
material.  Vines  hanging  from  shelf  to  shelf 
and  trained  across  the  top  make  it  look  like 
a  screen  of  foliage  and  blossoms.  The 
diagram  here  given  may  serve  to  make  my 
description  better  understood. 

Mrs.  W.  G.  H. 

d 

The  Labor-saving  Newspaper 

To  most  busy  housekeepers  a  newspaper 
after  it  is  read  is  good  only  to  wrap  bundles 
in  or  to  start  fires.  To  be  sure,  these  are 
very  important  uses,  but  there  are  countless 
others  that  the  up-to-date  woman  employs 
in  her  kitchen.  Many  a  woman,  who  thinks 
she  is  economical,  would  refuse  to  buy  news- 
papers at  five  cents  a  bundle  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  throwing  money  away,  and  yet 
paper  is  the  busy  woman's  labor-saver. 

At  most  newspaper-offices  you  can  buy  a 
bundle  of  old  newspapers  for  five  cents. 
They  are  the  exchanges  that  accumulate  so 
rapidly  even  in  the  office  of  your  county 
paper.  Your  editor  exchanges  with  every, 
other  editor  for  miles  around,  and  if  he  does 
not  sell  the  old  papers  they  find  their  way 
to  the  bonfire  in  the  alley  or  the  garbage- 
wagon. 

First  of  all  look  carefully  over  the  papers, 
or  let  the  children  do  it,  for  pieces  of  poetry, 
bits  of  useful  information,  receipts  and 
stories.  Many  a  time  I  have  cut  from  half 
a  dozen  newspapers  enough  material  for 
"pieces  to  speak"  to  last  one  child  all  winter. 
I  never  save  a  poem  just  because  it  is  a 
poem,  but  because  it  is  appropriate  and 
timely.  Put  them  all  into  an  envelope 
and  you  will  have  more  than  five  cents' 
worth  of  satisfaction  from  them,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  you  can  put  your  hands  on  a 
"piece"  for  John  and  Mary  at  a  minute's 
notice.  If  your  collection  gets  too  large 
label  the  envelopes  "Thanksgiving," 
"Christmas,"  or  any  other  simple  way  that 
will  save  running  through  a  hundred  or 
more  slips. 

It  is  surprising  how  many  interesting  and 
enjoyable  things  are  to  be  found  in  even  a 
common  newspaper.  If  you  find  in  your 
bundle  an  edition  of  a  big  city  daily,  you 
have  a  veritable  mine  of  amusement  and 
profit,  even  though  there  is  much  that  is 
worthless. 

After  they  have  been  carefully  looked 
over  the  papers  are  ready  for  service  in  the 
kitchen.  They  make  an  excellent  covering 
for  pantry-shelves  and  are  better  than  oil- 
cloth, which  is  expensive  and  must  be 
cleaned  often.  After  the  paper  becomes  too 
soiled  for  the  shelves  it  is  still  good  enough 
to  place  under  pots  and  pans  to  keep  them 
from  marking  the  table,  and  when  it  has 
served  a  long  term  of  usefulness  in  this 
capacity  it  will  kindle  fires  as  well  as  if 
perfectly  clean. 

For  polishing  stoves  and  cleaning  windows 
the  newspaper  has  no  equal,  and  saves  the 
trouble  of  keeping  clean,  soft  cloths  for 
the  windows.  The  next  time  you  wash 
windows  crumple  up  a  handful  of  soft  paper 
and  see  what  a  shine  you  can  give  them.  On 
baking-day  a  few  papers  spread  around  the 
table  will  keep  the  floor  clean  if  you  are 
unfortunate  enough  to  be  one  of  the  cooks 
who  "scatter." 

Next  fall  try  wrapping  apples,  cabbages 
and  pears  in  paper  and  carefully  packing 
them  in  boxes  and  barrels.  You  will  find  it 
very  convenient  to  be  able  to  take  out 
vegetables  and  fruit  when  the  weather  is 
too  cold  to  open  the  outdoor  pits.  Apples 
will  keep  till  the  following  summer  if  care- 
fully packed,  and  grapes  until  Christmas. 

In  cases  of  catarrh,  consumption  or  even 
severe  colds  the  safest  thing  to  do  is  to  use 
a  paper  to  expectorate  on  rather  than  a 
cloth.  Burn  the  paper  at  once,  and  thus 
keep  the  germs  from  doing  more  injury. 
Even  a  six-year-old  child  can  be  taught  to 
lift  up  a  lid  on  the  stove  and  drop  the  pat  <t 
in  without  burning  himself.  This  method 
saves  washing  and  ironing,  while  all  danger 
of  infecting  other  people  is  avoided. 

On  cold  nights  a  layer  of  newspapers  be- 
tween the  covers  on  the  beds  gives  warmth 
without  weighting  down  the  sleeper.  Many 
people  put  several  thicknesses  of  paper  in 
the  bottoms  of  their  shoes  before  going  out 
in  severe  winter  weather. 

Hilda  Richmond. 
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DIAMONDS 


on 

credit 

See  How  Easy  It  is  to 
Save  a  Diamond 


You  can  open  a  Charge  Ac- 
count with  us  just  as  easily  as 
you  can  open  a  savings-bank  ac- 
count. We  deliver  any  Diamond 
wluch  you  select  from  our  half 
million  dollar  stock  when  you 
open  the  account,  then  you  can 
pay  us  small  amounts  monthly, 
just  as  you  would  put  away  a  lit- 
tle of  your  earnings  in  a  savings- 
bank  each  month.  There  is  this 
difference — savings-banks  pay 
only  th  ree  per  cent,  while 
Diamonds  will  pay  at  least 
twenty  per  cent  this  year. 
Your  local  jeweler,  if  he  is 
posted  on  Diamonds,  will  con- 
firm this  statement. 

Honesty  is  the  only  qualifica- 
tion for  credit— we  do  not  ask 
for  any  security  or  guarantee, 
simply  want  to  know  that  you 
are  honest  and  will  act  in  good 
faith.  Dealings  with  us  are 
strictly  personal  and  confiden- 
tial, and  you  may  depend  upon 
receiving  fair,  courteous  and 
liberal  treatment. 

We  will  send  for  your  inspec- 
tion, prepaid,  by  express,  any 
Diamond  ring,  brooch,  locket, 
earrings,  scarf-pin,  cuff-buttons, 
or  other  article  that  you  may 
wish  to  examine,  and  you  may 
wear  it  at  once  on  payment  of  a 
small  portion  of  its  value.  The 
balance  you  may  pay  in  small 
amounts  monthly,  as  you  can 
spare  it  from  your  earnings. 

We  are  reliable,  and  our  rep- 
resentations may  be  accepted 
without  question.  Our  guarantee 
is  good— you  can  satisfy  your- 
self 'absolutely  on  this  point  if 
you  will  step  into  your  local 
bank  and  ask  how  we  stand  in 
the  business  world.  They  will 
refer  to  their  Dun  or  Bradstreet 
book  of  commercial  ratings,  and 
tell  you  that  we  stand  very  high, 
and  that  you  may  have  perfect 
confidence  in  dealing  with  us. 

We  make  liberal  exchanges, 
and  any  Diamond  bought  of  us 
may  be  exchanged  for  other 
goods  or  a  larger  diamond  at 
any  time.  The  interests  of  our 
patrons  are  safe-guarded  at 
every  point. 

If  you  prefer  to  buy  for  cash 
we  will  allow  you  the  regular 
trade  discount  of  eight  per  cent, 
and  give  you  a  bill  of  sale,  with 
the  option  of  returning  the  Dia- 
mond at  any  time  mi  thin  one  year 
and  getting  spot  cash  for  full 
amount  paid— less  ten  per  cent, 
the  reasonable  cost  of  doing 
business.  For  example,  you  can 
wear  a  fifty-dollar  Diamond  for 
a  whole  year  for  five  dollars, 
which  is  less  than  ten  cents  per 
week. 

Remember  that  it  costs  you 
nothing  to  have  Diamonds  sent 
for  your  inspection — we  pay  afl 
charges  whether  you  buy  or  not. 
You  cannot  tell  muck  about 
Diamonds  from  catalogue  illus- 
trations— you  must  see  them  and 
handle  them  to  fully  appreciate 
their  beauty  and  Quality. 

Write  to-day  for  Catalogue 
"H,"  which  explains  every- 
thing, and  shows  prices,  terms 
and  full  illustrations.  We  send 
to  all  inquirers  our  Souvenir 
Pocket  Piece  and  Calerrdar. 


Copyrighted,!  902  ,Lof tie  Broa.&Co. 


|3)FTIS  BROS.  &  CO. 

Diamond  Importers  and  Manfr.  Jewelers 
101-103-105-107  State  Street 

Opp.  Marshall  Field  &  Co. 
Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


CORN,  BEANS  and  ROSES 

<L|  OOO  (\fl  'n  Prizes  will  be  given  away 
g»,UUU.VU  by  the  publishers  of  the  Farm 
and  Fireside  in  a  great  crop-growing:  contest. 
See  Page  19  of  this  issue  for  full  particulars. 


$300.00  IN  CASH 

A  Handsome  Buggy 
A  Fine  Cultivator 
A  Set  of  Furniture 
A  Splendid  Sewing-Machine 


Also  Hundreds  of  Other  Prizes 

All  FREE  in  the  exeat  crop-growing  contest 
described  on  Page  19  of  this  issue  of  the  Farm 
and  Fireside. 


ISend  name  and  address  no  money,  and  we  will  mail  you  I 
1 12  boxes  of  Comfort  Cough  Tablets,  will  cure  a  cou^h  in  one  I 
■day.  Sell  them  for  10  cents  a  box.  Send  us  the  $1.30  andl 
I  we  will  mail  you  these  two  beautiful  Solid  Gold  laid  Rings.  I 
■Will  wear  a  lifetime.  No  money  required  till  tablets  are  sold.  I 
I  We  take  back  all  not  sold. 

I COMFORT  MEDICINE  CO.,  Providence.  R.  I.I 


ICE  CREAMffi 


Crystal  Flake  makes  Delicions  Ice  Cream, 
(  used  over  20  years  by  leading  Confectioners ). 
If  not  at  your  Grocer's  send  10c  for  a  package 
and  free  directions  for  making  finest  Ice 
Cream,  and  a  practicai  20c  freezer.  Address, 
Elnaery  Mffe.  Co.,  B.  28,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


BED-BUGS  DOOMED 

Of  all  the  worries  of  the  housekeeper  the  bed- 
bug is  the  worst.  All  will  be  thankful  a  remedy 
which  absolutely  rids  a  house  of  all  bugs  has 
been  found.  Mrs.  Bertha  Fremont,  432  Fourth, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  is  the  discoverer.  She  will  send 
a  large  sample,  enough  for  three  beds,  for  15c, 
actual  cost  of  postage,  packing,  etc.  Her  regular 
size  is  50c.  Every  reader  ought  to  send  at  once. 


Soiled  ud  faded  clothing  of  mil  kloda 
made  to  loot  like  new  with  the  celebrated 


Qfl    MIMIITI-X       So  simple  »  child  can  use  them,  belos 

^  IH  I  H  U  I  Lv  twice  the  strength  of  other  dyes,  carpets 
and  rugs  retain  their  brilliancy  for  years,  as  the  colors  are  permanent  and 

Will  not  Freeze,  Boil  or  Wash  Out 

To  introduce  them  give  your  dealer's  name  and  we  will  send  you  6  largo 
packages  for  40c,  or  1  for  10c.  any  color.    Say  whether  for  wool  or  cotton. 
Write  quick,  catalogue  and  color  card  free.    Agents  wanted. 
EEENCH  DYE  CO.,        Box  413,  Vassal",  Mich. 


tt1)  A  WPFK  AND  EXPENSES  Paid  men  and  women, 
tpli  A  VI  LLIV  Experience  not  necessary.  Perma- 
nent Position.     LENENE  UKCU  CO..  Dept.  60,  Faraons,  Kan. 


The  Byme-by  Man 

I  know  a  byme-by  man 

I'll  introduce  to  you, 
And  fancy  many  wives 

Will  say,  "I  know  him,  too." 
You'll  find  him  on  a  farm 

(Inherited,  you  know), 
For  at  earning  money 

He  is  so  very  slow. 

He  meets  you  at  the  gate 

And  greets  you  with  a  sigh ; 
Says  he  will  mend  that  gate 

Some  rainy  day  byme-by, 
He's  had  so  much  to  do 

He's  had  no  time  to  spare ; 
It  really  seems  to  him 

He  has  a  world  of  care. 

Then,  too,  the  whole  porch  floor 

Is  rotted  to  the  ground, 
And  gross  neglect  is  seen 

In  everything  around. 
He  hastens  to  assert 

That  things  have  gone  awry, 
There's  been  so  much  to  do ; 

He'll  fix  them  up  byme-by. 

You'll  find  that  he  burns  wood 

As  green  as  it  can  be, 
But  promises  his  wife 

That  next  year  she  will  see 
He'll  have  good  seasoned  wood. 

Poor  soul!  she  heaves  a  sigh. 
She  knows  full  well  he'll  break 

This  promise  by  and  by. 

For  thirty  years  and  more 

Each  year  it's  been  just  so, 
With  not  a  promise  kept, 

Although  years  come  and  go. 
And  is  it  any  wonder, 

When  people  hear  him  plan, 
They  shake  their  heads  in  doubt, 

For  he's  a  byme-by  man. 

— Eose  L.  Bates,  in  Ohio  Farmer. 


The  Needlework  Guild  of  America 

if  a  recent  issue  of  the  Farm  and 


Fireside  is  an  interesting  arti- 
cle on  "Hand-sewing"  and  the 
revival  of  that  most  useful  accom- 
plishment among  the  girls  of  to- 
day. It  has  reminded  me  of  the 
good  work  accomplished  by 
the  Needlework  Guild  of  Amer- 
ica, not  only  in  the  way  of  char- 
ity, but  as  a  powerful  factor  in 
this  very  revival  of  an  old-fashioned  art. 

Last  November  I  had  the  good  fortune  to 
see  the  display  of  garments  collected  by  the 
guild  of  a  certain  Ohio  city,  a  total  of  thirty- 
five  hundred,  which  included  many  hand- 
made garments  as  well  as  underclothing, 
stockings  and  a  great  variety  of  ready-made 
things.  These  have  been  distributed  to  the 
needy,  and  are  at  this  moment  doing  service 
in  many  private  and  public  homes  of  the 
city. 

Its  object  as  an  association  is  "to  collect 
and  distribute  new,  plain,  suitable  garments 
to  meet  the  great  need  of  hospitals,  homes 
and  other  charities,  and  to  extend  its  useful- 
ness by  the  organization  of  branches."  It 
is  based  upon  a  similar  society  founded  first 
in  England.  The  first  guild  in  this  country 
was  at  Philadelphia  in  1885.  Few  societies 
are  freer  from  "red-tape,"  and  all  force 
goes  directly  to  the  main  object.  There  is 
not  so  much  as  an  annual  fee,  and  the  only 
requirement  for  membership  is  the  contri- 
bution of  two  garments  annually.  As  the 
interpretation  of  the  word  "garment"  is  left 
to  individuals,  the  gift  may  be  as  costly  or 
as  inexpensive  as  conscience  and  pocket- 
books  dictate. 

Children  are  easily  interested  in  the  work, 
and  for  such  an  object  will  sew  more  will- 
ingly than  upon  any  "stint"  of  patchwork. 
In  more  than  one  instance  the  very  children 
who  will  receive  garments  from  the  guild 
contribute  to  the  general  collection  of  cloth- 
ing, and  so  maintain  their  independence. 
In  some  cases  teachers  bought  the  goods, 
and  poor  children  worked  as  eagerly  as  rich 
in  giving  the  labor  of  their  own  hands. 

In  one  notable  instance  the  boys  and  girls 
of  a  public  institution  offered  their  services, 
and  only  stopped  sewing  when  there  was  no 
more  goods  to  sew.  The  boys  who  under- 
stood tailoring  made  small  trousers;  the 
girls  made  dresses,  aprons,  underclothing, 
etc.  Before  their  donation  was  put  on 
exhibition  in  the  guild,  previous  to  distribu- 
tion, these  boys  and  girls  held  an  exhibition 
of  their  own,  and  viewed  the  work  of  their 
hands  with  all  the  pride  of  artists.  Already 
they  are  talking  of  what  they  will  do  next 
year.  These  children  belong  to  an  afflicted 
class  from  whom  little  is  expected,  yet  their 
sewing  would  have  been  a  credit  to  any  one, 
and  their  zeal  was  an  inspiration  to  those 
who  were  inclined  to  be  indifferent. 

All  garments  were  collected  for  general 
display  before  they  were  given  out.  This 
was  more  for  convenience  and  system  than 
for  the  sake  of  show. 

Bertha  Know r  ton". 


Postponement 

A  short  time  ago  a  certain  man  was  killed 
in  a  railroad  accident.  He  had  been  a  suc- 
cessful business  man  and  had  amassed  quite 
a  fortune,  but  although  he  had  made  many- 
plans  for  the  future  he  had  got  but  little 
enjoyment  out  of  life  as  he  went  along. 
True,  there  had  been  some  things  to  trouble 
and  vex  him,  but  in  spite  of  this  he  intended 
to  be  happy  some  time  in  the  future  and  to 
place  his  money  where  it  would  do  good. 
He  died,  and  having  postponed  making  his 
will  his  fortune  went  to  those  who  would 
not  only  squander  it,  but  would  put  it  to  the 
worst  possible  uses. 

"This  teaches  us  a  lesson,"  said  the  man's 
friends.  "We  will  take  our  comfort  as  we 
go  along."  And  then  they  continued  worry- 
ing and  fretting  about  little  foolish  things, 
just  as  they  had  been  doing  before  the  acci- 
dent taught  them  the  "lesson." 

We  are  all  prone  to  make  good  resolutions, 
and  having  made  them  feel  that  there  is 
nothing  more  to  do.  Then  we  continue  on 
in  the  same  old  way  until  something  happens 
to  shock  us  and  set  us  thinking  again. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  plan  for  the  future. 
There  is  much  pleasure  and  satisfaction  in 
having  a  definite  object  in  view  and  in  work- 
ing for  it.  But  none  of  us  know  what  the 
future  holds  in  store,  so  it  is  the  part  of 
wisdom  to  enjoy  all  we  can  from  day  to  day. 
If  good  things  come  to  us  we  shall  have  an 
increased  capacity  for  enjoying  them,  and  if 
failure  and  disappointment  are  our  lot 
we  shall  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  when  prospects  were  brighter  we  did 
not  fret  and  worry  over  trivial  matters,  but 
formed  the  habit  of  getting  all  the  pleasure 
out  of  life,  so  that  even  when  things  look 
dark  we  can  still  extract  some  happiness 
from  each  day's  experience. 

There  are  so  many  chances  that  we  let 
slip  by,  and  for  what  reason  ?  Because  we 
are  worrying  about  little  foolish  things  that 
a  month  hence  will  have  passed  forever 
from  our  memory,  but  the  influence  of 
which,  in  that  they  strengthen  our  habit 
of  worrying,  will  be  lasting  and  injurious. 

Suppose  we  should  begin  each  day  with 
the  determination  to  live  up  to  our  oppor- 
tunities in  the  fullest  possible  measure ;  see 
and  appreciate  all  the  beauty  that  comes  in 
our  way,  enjoy  our  homes  that  we  work  so 
hard  to  maintain,  look  for  the  good  in  those 
we  meet,  and  take  pleasure  in  the  kindly, 
helpful  acts  that  come  under  our  notice,  and 
seize  every  opportunity  to  do  and  say  the 
best  that  is  in  us. 

Many  of  us  are  only  half  alive.  To  live 
fully,  to  be  alive  to  all  that  is  beautiful  in 
t  he  world,  to  try  to  make  the  most  of  each 
day  as  it  comes — will  not  this  help  to  make 
the  world  a  brighter,  healthier  and  hap- 
pier place  ?       Susan  Brown  Bobbins. 

Origin  of  Flower  Names 

There  are  many  charming  stories  and  bits 
of  description  connected  with  the  names  of 
our  common  flowers.  The  ancients  saw  in 
the  three-lobed  leaves  of  the  hepatica  a 
resemblance  to  the  form  of  the  liver,  hence 
its  name  from  the  Greek  word  for  liver. 

The  pungent  and  beautifully  colored  nas- 
turtium receives  its  name  from  two  Latin 
words.  The  first  of  these  is  nasus,  meaning 
nose,  and  the  second  is  the  participle  tortus, 
which  means  twist.  The  plant  was  given 
this  name  of  nose-twister  because  of  its 
pungent  smell  and  taste.  The  odor  may 
have  then  been  stronger.  In  the  nasturtium 
of  to-day  it  is  agreeable. 

The  word  trillium  means  triple.  In  the 
trillium,  growing  freely  in  our  woodlands 
and  blossoming  in  early  May,  we  find  three 
large  netted-veined  leaves  surmounted  by  a 
single  flower.  This  has  three  green  sepals 
and  three  petals,  these  last  being  white  or 
pale  pink.  The  pretty  name  of  wake-robin 
is  often  given  to  the  trillium,  but  instead  of 
waking  the  robins  their  songs  always  pre- 
cede its  blossoming. 

All  lovers  of  the  wild  flowers  are  familiar 
with  the  dainty  wood-anemone.  The  flower- 
stalk  is  slender,  and  the  blossom  dances  and 
nods  in  the  wind.  The  word  anemone 
comes  from  the  Greek  animos,  meaning 
wind.  This  term  was  applied  to  it  because 
of  the  long-prevalent  idea  that  the  flowers 
opened  only  when  the  wind  blew. 

We  find  several  authorities  giving  the 
origin  of  the  name  Solomon's-seal  to  be  a 
peculiarity  of  the  root-stock.  This  is 
marked  at  short  intervals  by  circular,  seal- 
like scars  left  by  the  stems  of  previous 
years.  This  explanation  is  plausible,  only 
we  are  still  in  the  dark  as  to  why  the  name 
of  the  great  Solomon  is  connected  with  it. 

Dandelion  means  tooth  of  the  lion,  from 
the  sharp  indentures  of  the  leaf.  The  fuch- 
sia received  its  name  from  a  German  botan- 
ist, Leonard  Fucbs.  Hopu  Daring. 


An  old  physician,  re- 
tired from  practice,  had 
placed  in  his  hands  by 
an  East  India  mission- 
ary the  formula  of  a 
simple  vegetable 
remedy  for  the  speedy 
and  permanent  cure  of 
Consumption,  Bron- 
chitis, Catarrh,  Asthma 
and  aU  Throat  and 
Lung  Affections,  also  a 
positive  and  radical 
cure  for  Nervous  Debil- 
ity and  aU  Nervous 
Complaints.  Having 
tested  its  wonderful 
curative  powess  in  thou- 
sands of  cases,  and  de- 
siring to  relieve  human 
suffering  I  will  send 
free  of  charge  to  all  who 
wish  it,  this  recipe,  in 
G  erman,  French  or  Eng- 
lish,  with  fuU  directions 
for  preparing  and  using. 
Sent  by  mail,  by  ad- 
dressing, with  stamp, 
naming  the  paper. 

W.  A.  N0YES, 
847  Powers'  Block, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Hair  on  the  Face 

NECK  AND  ARMS  Instantly 
Removed  Without  Injury  to  the 
Most  Delicate  Skin. 
In  compounding  an  incomplete  mixture  war, 
accidentaUy  spiUed  on  the  back  of  the  hand; 
and  on  washing  afterward  it  was  discovered 
that  the  hair  was  completely  removed.  We 
named  the  new  discovery 


MODENE" 

Apply  for  &  few  minutes  and  the  hair  disappears  as  if  by  magic. 
IT  CANKOT  FAIL.  Mo  dene  supersedes  electrolysis.  Used  by 
people  of  refinement,  and  recommended  by  all  who  have  tested  its 
merits.  Modene  sent  by  mail  in  safety  mailing-cases  on  receipt  of 
$1.00  per  bottle.     Postage-stamps  taken.  Address 

MODENE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Dept.  20,  Cincinnati.  Ohio 

We  Offke  $1,000  roa  Failure  os  the  Slightest  Injuht. 

Very  Low  Rates 

FOR 

COLONISTS 

TO 

California,  Montana,  Utah, 
Washington,  Oregon, 
British  Columbia,  Idaho, 

VIA 

Big  Four  Route 

One  way  second-class  colonist  tickets 
to  Helena,  Butte,  Ogden,  Spokane,  Port- 
land, Tacoma,  Seattle,  San  Francisco, 
Los  Angeles,  San  Jose,  and  other  points 
in  the  West  and  Northwest  will  be  on  sale 
at  very  low  rates  from  all  points  on  the 
"Big  Four,"  daily,  until  April  30,  1902. 

For  full  information  and  particulars  as 
to  rates,  tickets,  limits,  etc.,  call  on 
Agents  "Big  Four  Route,"  or  address 
the  undersigned. 

WARREN  J.  LYNCH  W.  P.  DEPPE 

Gen'l  Pass.  &  Ticket  Agt.  Asst.  G.  P.  &  T.  A. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


mmTo  Our  Readers  k»k» 


WE  WANT  TO 

Buy 
Spare  Time 

IN  LARGE  OR  SMALL  QUANTITIES 

If  YOU  have  any  spare  time,  whether  one 
hour,  a  week  or  the  whole  of  the  day, 
WE  WILL  BUY  IT  from  you  and  pay 
you  LIBERALLY  IN  CASH.  Hundreds 
of  thousands  of  hours  are  wasted  every 
day.   Yet  it  is  worth  to  us 

$1.00  an  Hour 

It  matters  not  where  you  live. 
IF  YOU  HAVE  THE  TIME 

WE  HAVE  THE  MONEY 
There  is  NO  EXPENSE  to  you.   AU  we 


want  to  do  is 


Buy  Your  Spare  Time 

Write  us  how  much  you  have  for  sale. 


ADDRESS 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

Dept.  F.  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


APBIL  15,  1902 


THE  FARM  A.1ND  FIRESIDE 


Lines 

What  care  I  for  caste  or  creed? 
It  is  the  deed,  it  is  the  deed ; 
What  for  class  or  what  for  clan? 
It  is  the  man,  it  is  the  man ; 
Heirs  of  love  and  joy  and  woe, 
Who  is  high  and  who  is  low1? 
Mountain,  valley,  sky  and  sea 
Are  for  all  humanity. 

What  care  I  for  robe  or  stole? 
It  is  the  soul,  it  is  the  soul; 
What  for  crown  or  what  for  crest? 
It  is  the  heart  within  the  breast; 
It  is  the  faith,  it  is  the  hope, 
It  is  the  struggle  up  the  slope ; 
It  is  the  brain  and  eye  to  see 
One  God  and  one  humanity. 

— Robert  Loveman,  in  Ainslee's. 


Our  Boys  Must  Brace  Up 

Those  who  have  attended  the  closing 
exercises  of  colleges  and  schools  where 
co-education1  obtains  must  have  ob- 
served that  as  a  rule  the  girls  carry 
off  a  majority  of  the  honors. 

The  superior  scholarship  of  girl  students 
has  been  demonstrated  strikingly  this  year 
at  many  of  the  schools  of  the  higher  grades 
in  Georgia. 

At  the  Georgia  Military  College,  Milledge- 
ville  for  instance,  the  number  of  boys  and 
girls  in  attendance  is  about  equal,  but 
the  girls  won  most  of  the  honors  for  the 
school-year  just  closed,  and  were  very 
largely  in  the  majority  on  the  honor-rolls  of 
almost  every  grade. 

In  one  of  the  highest  grades  every  name 
on  the  honor-roll  was  that  of  a  girl. 

Similar  reports  come  from  almost  every 
school  in  Georgia  where  boys  and  girls  are 
brought  into  competition.  Most  of  the  co- 
educating  colleges  of  the  country  tell  the 
same  story. 

Visit  the  public  schools  of  Atlanta  when- 
ever you  will,  and  you  will  invariably  find 
more  girls  than  boys  on  the  honor-rolls. 

Why  do  the  girls  beat  the  boys  at  school 
so  decidedly  in  high  grades,  as  well  as  the 
lower  ones?  Why  do  the  girls  as  a  rule 
"outstand"  the  boys  not  only  in  Georgia, 
but  in  all  other  parts  of  the  country  ? 

Is  it  because  they  are  naturally  brighter 
or  because  they  apply  themselves  more 
faithfully  to  their  studies  ? 

When  we  reflect  that  there  are  a  great' 
many  more  girls  than  boys  at  school  in  this 
country,  and  that  the  girls  are  evidently 
learning  more  than  the  boys,  we  must 
realize  the  probability  that  unless  our  boys 
"brace  up"  the  women  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion will  far  outclass  the  men  in  intellectual 
acquirements  and  efficiency. 

And  yet  you  meet  men  every  day  who  will 
look  you  in  the  face  and  solemnly  declare 
that  women  are  not  the  intellectual  equals 
of  men. 

This  very  assertion  indicates  that  an  in- 
crease of  intelligence  and  information  >s 
needed  among  our  men.— Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Journal.  ^ 

Hungry  for  a  Hand-shake 

He  was  sitting  in  a  park.  He  looked 
downhearted  and  despondent.  His  clothes 
were  dusty,  but  not  ragged.  There  was  a 
look  of  despair  on  his  boyish  face— almost 
a  look  of  desperation.  Some  one  noticing 
his  despondent  look  sat  down  by  him, 
saying,  "I  judge  you  are  a  stranger  in  the 
city ;  I  want  to  shake  hands  with  you." 

A  bright  look  came  into  the  young  man's 
face,  and  he  eagerly  held  out  his  hand. 

"Oh!"  he  said,  "I  am  so  hungry  for  a 
hand-shake!  I  left  my  home  about  a  week 
ago  with  the  prayers  and  best  wishes  of  my 
friends.  Times  were  hard,  and  it  seemed 
necessary  for  me  to  go  into  the  world  to 
make  a  living  for  myself.  I  supposed  there 
was  lots  of  work  for  me  in  this  city,  but  I 
don't  think  there  is  anything,  and  I  am  dis- 
couraged." . 

He  bit  his  lip  hard  as  he  said  this,  and  his 
mouth  quivered. 

"I  will  try  again,"  he  went  on  to  say, 
"since  some  one  cares  enough  for  me  to 
shake  hands  with  me." 

The  hand-shake  was  the  beginning  of  his 
success.  Downhearted  and  discouraged  be- 
fore, feeling  that  there  was  no  one  who 
cared  for  him  in  a  great  city,  his  heart  was 
made  glad  by  that  simple  thing,  a  hand- 


shake, and  he  took  courage  and  soon  found 
employment. 

There  are  people  on  every  side  of  us  per- 
haps not  in  these  exact  circumstances,  but 
who  are  discouraged  and  depressed,  who 
need  a  hand-shake,  a  friendly  word,  a  kindly 
interest.— Union  Gospel  News. 

a 

Cardinal  Newman  on  Conscience 

Cardinal  Newman,  than  whom  there  was 
no  more  brilliant  thinker,  says  some  excel- 
lent things  on  conscience,  as  follows: 
"Whether  a  man  be  born  in  pagan  darkness 
or  in  some  corruption  of  revealed  religion ; 
whether  he  be  the  slave  of  some  superstition 
or  is  in  possession  of  some  portions  of 
Scripture,  in  any  case  he  has  within  his 
breast  a  certain  commanding  dictate— not  a 
mere  sentiment,  not  a  mere  opinion,  or  im- 
pression, or  view  of  things,  but  a  law— an 
authoritative  voice,  bidding  him  to  do  cer- 
tain things  and  avoid  others.  It  is  more 
than  a  man's  self.  The  man  himself  has  not 
power  over  it,  or  only  with  extreme  diffi- 
culty ;  be  did  not  make  it ;  he  cannot  destroy 
it.  He  may  silence  it  in  particular  cases  or 
directions;  he  may  distort  its  enunciations, 
but  he  cannot— or  it  is  quite  the  exception  if 
he  can— emancipate  himself  from  it.  He 
can  disobey  it,  he  may  refuse  to  use  it, 
but  it  remains.  To  those  who  use  what 
they  have,  more  is  given.  At  the  same  time 
the  more  a  person  tries  to  obey  his  con- 
science, the  more  he  gets  alarmed  at  himself 
for  obeying  it  so  imperfectly.  His  sense  of 
duty  will  become  more  keen,  and  his  per- 
ception of  transgression  more  delicate,  and 
he  will  understand  more  and  more  how 
many  things  he  has  to  be  forgiven.  And 
the  voice  of  conscience  has  nothing  gentle, 
nothing  of  mercy,  in  its  tone.  It  is  severe, 
and  even  stern." 

The  Storms  of  Life 

Amid  all  these  storms  we  are  strengthened 
and  consoled  by  the  assurance  that  they  are 
necessary,  and  are  appointed  to  work  to- 
gether for  good.  They  purify  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  soul ;  they  dispel  the  mists  of 
sin  and  unbelief,  and  let  in  bright  sun- 
glimpses  of  divine  love  and  light;  they 
loosen  our  hold  of  earthly  things  and  our 
attachment  to  .earthly  friends  and  earthly 
spots;  they  arouse  us  from  our  sloth  and 
stagnation,  and  keep  us  in  the  vigor  and 
freshness  of  spiritual  activity.  Yet  still  we 
long  for  their  cessation,  and  look  forward 
with  joyful  hope  to  the  region  of  everlasting 
peace.  In  heaven  there  will  be  no  stormy 
winds  or  raging  waters.  Its  sky  will  be 
without  a  cloud,  for  sin  and  all  its  shadows 
of  evil  will  vanish  forever.  The  last  billow 
of  earth  will  die  away  in  faint,  far-off  music 
on  its  shores.  Through  the  shoals  and  the 
breakers1  and  the  sunken  rocks  of  those  per- 
ilous worldly  seas  the  Christian  voyagers- 
some  on  boards  and  some  on  broken  pieces 
of  the  ship — will  escape  all  safe  to  land,  and 
there  will  be  no  more  sea.— Hugh  Mac- 
Millan. 
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Good  Cheer  About  Death 

Let  any  man  be  of  good  cheer  about  his 
soul  who  has  ruled  his  body  and  delighted 
in  knowledge  in  this  life;  who  has  adorned 
the  soul  in  her  own  proper  jewels,  which 
are  temperance,  justice,  courage,  nob'lity 
and  truth.  In  these  arrayed  the  soul  is 
ready  for  the  journey,  even  to  another  world, 
when  the  time  comes.  For  if  death  be  the 
journey  to  another  place,  and  there  all  the 
dead  are,  what  good  can  be  greater  than 
this?  Be  of  good  cheer  about  death,  and 
know  this  of  a  truth— that  no  evil  can  hap- 
pen to  a  good  man,  either  in  life  or  after 
death.  God  orders  and  holds  together  the 
whole  universe,  in  which  are  all  things 
beautiful  and  good.  He  keeps  it  always 
unimpaired,  unconfused,  undecaying,  obey- 
ing his  law  swifter  than  thought,  and  in 
perfect  order.— Socrates. 


Give  Away  the  Truth 

Do  not  die  disgraced.  If  you  are  rich  in 
the  truth  of  the  gospel,  give  it  away.  Do 
not  hoard  it;  use  it.  If  you  have  felt  its 
gracious  influence  upon  your  own  life,  if  it 
has  made  your  past  more  endurable,  your 
future  more  hopeful,  let  others  share  in 


your  wealth.  Give  it  away  in  the  words  of 
your  lips,  in  the  acts  of  your  hands,  the 
expression  of  your  face,  the  spirit  of  your 
life.— Universalist  Leader. 


Croesus 

Croesus,  King  of  Lydia,  Asia  Minor,  came 
to  the  throne  about  562  B.C.  He  was  the 
richest  king  mentioned  in  history,  and  was 
also  a  great  conqueror— at  one  time  ruling 
over  thirteen  nations.  He  used  to  invite 
great  men  to  Sardis,  his  capital,  and  enter- 
tain them  in  his  palace.  Among  those  who 
visited  him  were  Aesop  and  Solon.  One  day 
Croesus  showed  his  riches  to  Solon,  and 
asked  him  who  he  thought  was  the  happiest 
man  in  the  world,  expecting  to  hear  himself 
named.  "The  man  whom  heaven  smiles 
upon  to  the  last,"  said  Solon.  This  made 
Croesus  angry,  but  soon  afterward  his  for- 
tunes began  to  change.  His  son,  Atys,  was 
killed  while  hunting,  and  the  Persians 
under  Cyrus  made  war  upon  Lydia,  and 
took  Sardis  by  storm  (548  B.C.).  Croesus  was 
taken  prisoner  and  condemned  to  be  burned 
alive.  When  the  pile  was  lighted  he  cried 
out,  "Solon!  Solon!  Solon!"  Cyrus  asked 
what  this  meant,  and  when  he  heard  the 
story  he  set  Croesus  at  liberty,  made  him  his 
friend,  and  let  him  keep  his  title  of  king.— 
Epworth  Herald. 

<♦ 

Don't  Save  Money  and  Starve  the  Mind 

How  many  there  are  who  have  been  very 
successful  in  saving  money,  but  whose  minds 
are  as  barren  of  anything  beautiful  as  is  the 
hot  sand  of  the  Sahara  Desert !  These  people 
are  always  ready  to  invest  in  land,  stocks  or 
houses,  but  are  never  able  to  buy  books 
or  collect  a  library. 

We  know  men  who  started  out  as  bright, 
cheerful  boys,  with  broad,  generous  minds, 
who  have  become  so  wedded  to  money-mak- 
ing, so  absorbed  in  their  business,  that  they 
cannot  find  time  for  anything  else.  They 
never  travel  or  visit  their  friends.  The 
daily  paper  limits  the  extent  of  their  read- 
ing; recreation  of  any  kind  is  relegated  to  a 
far-away  future,  and  yet  these  men  are  sur- 
prised, when  they  retire  from  business  late 
in  life,  to  find  that  they  have  nothing  to 
retire  to;  that  they  have  destroyed  the 
capacity  for  appreciating  the  things  they 
thought  they  would  enjoy.— Success. 


Counting  the  Cost 

In  home  management  there  is  immense 
wisdom  in  counting  the  cost  before  we  in- 
dulge in  too  many  luxuries.  Parents  who 
can  deny  their  children  nothing ;  sybarites 
who  can  never  say  no  to  themselves ;  care- 
less housewives  who  do  not  practise  fru- 
gality, are  apt  to  come  to  shipwreck  through 
their  remissness  in  not  counting  the  cost. 
Far  better  to  wear  a  shabby  coat  or  a  faded 
gown  than  to  be  hampered  and  handicapped 
by  the  expense  of  a  new  one  which  cannot 
readily  be  paid  for. 

Far  better  eat  plain  fare  than  purchase 
delicacies  which  unduly  tax  the  pocketbook. 
Far  better  let  the  beloved  ones  sometimes 
wait  for  a  pleasure  than  procure  it  at  risk 
to  the  health  of  an  overworked  father  and 
mother.  Before  an  important  step,  wisdom 
dictates  that  one  count  the  cost.— Christian 
Herald. 

a 

His  Last  Trip 

A  pathetic  incident  of  an  old  horse  of 
Ipswich,  Mass.,  formerly  owned  by  an  ex- 
pressman, is  related  by  the  "Boston  Herald." 

On  account  of  his  age  and  debility  the  old 
horse  had  been  taken  from  work  and  turned 
out  on  a  farm  to  graze.  One  day  he  made 
his  appearance,  unattended,  at  the  railway- 
station,  backed  into  position  as  if  he  had  an 
express-wagon  behind  him,  and  waited  as 
in  the  old  days.  Shortly  after  the  train 
arrived  the  old  horse  went  slowly  away  to 
the  village,  where  he  backed  up  to  the 
express-office,  as  had  been  his  custom  for 
years.  Then,  after  a  reasonable  time,  he 
started  up  the  road  toward  the  farm,  and 
later  in  the  day  was  found  dead  by  the 
roadside. 

o 

The  Secret  of  Success 

Andrew  Carnegie  has  selected  his  own 
epitaph,  which  he  desires  shall  read,  "Here 
lies  a  man  who  knew  how  to  get  around  him 
men  much  cleverer  than  he."  Possibly  that 
faculty  is  the  most  valuable  one  of  which  a 
business  man  could  be  possessed.  No  man 
can  make  a  great  success  in  life  single- 
handed,  and  he  is  the  wisest  and  generally 
the  most  successful  who  has  the  ability  to 
surround  himself  with  able  assistants.  The 
more  perfect  each  part  of  a  machine,  the 
better  the  results.— Four  Track  News. 
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BATTLE  CREEK'S 

GREAT  HEALERS 


A  Body  of  Battle  Creek's  Most  Famous  Phy- 
sicians Have  Perfected  a  System  of  Treat- 
ment  that    is   Startling   the  World 
and  Curing  Thousands  Formerly 
Pronounced  Incurable. 


TEN  DAYS'  TREATMENT  FREE 

The  accompanying 
cut  is  of  a  book 
Written  by  Dr.  J.  M. 
Peebles,  the  great 
lecturer,  author  and 
physician,  of  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.,  who 
has  perfected  a  sys- 
tem of  treatment 
that  promises  to 
banish  disease  and 
suffering.  The  Doc 
tor  claims  that  dis-  . 
ease  is  abnormal  and' 
can  be  positively 
banished  trom  the 
world.  At  the  age 
of  81  he  is  as  hale, 
hearty  and  vigorous 
as  most  men  of  30, 
and  he  says  that  any 
one  can  command 
their  faculties  and 
health  as  he  has  done.  The  Doctor  has  written  this 
book  for  the  sole  purpose  of  revealing  to  sufferers 
the  wonderful  system  of  treatment  which  he  has 
originated,  and  you  will  find  in  it  knowledge  that 
will  be  of  great  value  to  you.  It  gives  you  the  key  to 
perfect  health  and  happiness.  Among  the  thousands 
of  cases  cured  by  this  wonderful  system  of  treatment 
are  the  paralytic,  the  blind  and  the  deaf;  also  those 
suffering  from  Bright's  disease,  consumption,  catarrh, 
stomach  and  bowel  troubles,  nervous  debility,  rheu- 
matism, heart  disease,  female  troubles,  fits,  neuralgia, 
bladder  trouble,  dropsy,  eczema,  blood  disorders, 
piles,  asthma,  in  fact  all  chronic  troubles.  So  sure  is 
the  Doctor  that  his  treatment  will  cure  all  chronic 
diseases  that  he  has  instructed  the  Institute  of 
which  he  is  president  to  give  every  reader  of  the 
Farm  and  Fireside  who  Is  in  poor  health  a  ten 
days'  treatment  free,  postage  paid,  in  order  to  dem- 
onstrate to  them  that  health  is  within  their  grasp. 
Write  at  once,  addressing  Dr.  Peebles'  Institute  of 
Health,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  Drawer  N7,  stating  your 
troubles,  that  they  may  prepare  a  special  treatment  to 
fit  your  exact  condition.  They  will  also  send  you 
their  book  "A  Message  of  Hope,"  explaining  fully 
their  grand  system  of  treatment,  and  a  full 
diagnosis  of  your  case,  with  their  professional  advice. 

BOOKKEEPING 

LEARN  FREE 

Pay  your  tuition  from  your  earnings  after  we 
place  you  in  a  position.  Our  methods  excel  all 
others.  You  can  learn  at  your  own  home  without 
loss  of  time  or  money.  We  guarantee  it.  We  teach 
you  free  and  get  you  a  position.  "  How  to  Be- 
come a  Successful  Business  man"  is  the 
title  of  an  extensive  treatise  on  bookkeeping  and 
business.  It  explains  how  you  can  make  more 
money  and  better  your  position  in  life.  The  book 
and  full  information  is  sent  absolutely  free. 
Write  to-day.  Commercial  Correspondence 
Schools,  Drawer  11,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Latest  Patterns 

FOR  10  CENTS 

That  is  the  kind  our  pattern  cat- 
alogue tells  about  and  illustrates. 

We  send  it  FREE  on  request. 
Write  to-day. 
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How  to  reduce 

Mr.  Hugo  Horn,  344  E.  OOtb 

St.,  New  York  City ,  writefl:i  

*'It  reduced  my  weight  40  lbs.  three  yearB  ago,  and  I 
not  gained  an  ounce  since."  Purely  vegetable  ,  and  harmless  as 
water.   Any  onecan  make  it  at  home  atlittle  expense.  No 
Btarving.    No  sickness.    We  willmaila  boxofit  andfullpar- 
ticulars  In  a  plain  scaled  package  for  4  cents  for  po  t»ge,  etc. 

Hall  Chemical  Co.,  Dept.  B,  St.  Louis,  Mo, 
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and  distributing  depot  in  each  State,  and  desires 
Manager  for  each  office.  Salary  8125  per  month,  and 
extra  profits.  Applicants  must  furnish  references  as 
to  character,  and  have  $800  cash.  Previous  experience 
not  necessary.   For  full  particulars  address 

Post-Office  Box  1431,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Educational  Notice 

A  prominent  business  man  of  Boston  will  be  very 
glad  to  bear  from  any  ambitious  reader  of  Farm  and 
Fireside  who  desires  to  study  Mechanical,  Electrical, 
Steam  or  Textile  Engineering  and  has  not  the  oppor- 
tunity to  attend  school.  This  gentleman,  whose  name 
is  withheld  at  his  request,  has  at  his  disposal  a  few 
scholarships  in  a  well-known  educational  Institution 
for  home  study,  the  only  expense  being  the  actual 
cost  of  instruction  papers  and  postage.  Write  to 
W.  L.  B.,  Box  3737,  Boston,  Mass.,  for  particulars  if 
you  are  ambitious  and  in  earnest. 
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growing  contests  described  on  Page  19  of 
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Out  of  the  Shadow 


By  Frank  H.  Sweet 


'bout  his 
Then  she 


Bob." 
broke 


Chapter  I. 
fell  up  in  one  of  the  pine-covered 
peaks  of  the  Blue  Ridge  is  a 
small  clearing.  It  is  of  irregular 
shape,  and  is  hemmed  in  on  the 
north  and  west  By  a  broken  line 
of  frowning  cliffs.  In  the  south 
the  forest  creeps  up,  dark  and  silent.  From 
its  depths  come  the  noise  of  a  mountain 
stream,  and  the  dull,  softened  roar  of  a  dis- 
tant waterfall.  A  bank  of  mountain-laurel 
skirts  the  remaining  side,  and  beyond  this  the 
forest  falls  away  in  long,  sinking  waves  until  in 
the  distance  it  smooths  out  into  a  sea  of  vague 
lines  and  curves. 

On  two  sides  the  clearing  is  threatened  with  an 
invasion  of  laurel  and  azalea.  Already  stray 
shrubs  are  forcing  their  way  under  the  rails  of  the 
zigzag  fence  and  mingling  their  glossy  leaves  with 
the  dull  green  of  the  sweet-potato  vines ;  further 
on  the  potato-ridges  lose  themj?lves  in  a  sea  of 
pumpkin  and  squash  vines.  Then  comes  the  corn- 
patch,  the  "yankee  beans,"  the  cabbages,  and  all 
the  odds  and  ends  of  vegetables  and  "yarbs"  which 
go  to  the  making  of  a  "right  proper  truck-patch;" 
and  in  the  midst  of  it  is  a  clumsily  built  log  cabin 
chinked  with  red  clay  and  having  a  broad,  stick 
chimney  at  one  end.  Near  the  chimney  is  a  lean- 
to  shed,  which  answers  the  double  purpose  of 
corn-crib  and  mule-stable. 

Time  was  when  Moses  Grinnel  was  ambitious 
of  having  a  frame-house  and  cellar  like  "quality 
folks,"  but  that  was  in  the  early  days  of  his  mar- 
ried life,  when  the  sky  was  clear  and  all  things 
seemed  possible.  Then  the  mortgage  had  seemed 
a  small  thing,  which  a  little  exertion  was  to  re- 
move. But  the  years  had  brought  new  cares  and 
expenses,  and  the  mortgage  was  allowed  to  re- 
main ;  even  the  interest  was  sometimes  found 
hard  to  meet.  Money  was  scarce.  Farm  produce 
met  a  slow  sale.  But  the  forest  was  full  of  game 
and  the  streams  of  delicious  mountain-trout,  so 
the  hunter  was  allowed  precedence  of  the  farmer, 
and  gradually  the  clearing  succumbed  to  the  per- 
sistence of  small  shrubs  and  weeds.  Each  year 
saw  the  truck-patch  diminish  in  size,  and  the  poor 
broken  fence  disappeared  rail  by  rail  under  the 
friendly  shadows  of  rhododendrons  and  shrubs. 

This  did  not  imply  shiftlessness  on  the  part  of 
Moses  Grinnel— only  the  slow  decay  of  his  ambi- 
tion. He  was  a  strange,  silent  man,  powerful  in 
frame,  but  slow  and  gentle  in  movement.  Some- 
where in  the  past  was  a  shadow,  whose  influence 
still  lingered  in  the  distrustful  eyes  and  quick, 
startled  glances.  For  days  together  he  wandered 
off  by  himself,  and  always  returned  more  gloomy 
and  reserved  than  ever.  But  he  was  sure  to  bring 
with  him  a  generous  toll  from  the  forest  and 
mountain  streams. 

One  afternoon  a  horseman  was  slowly  making 
his  way  up  the  mountain  path.  The  clouds  which 
had  been  threatening  all  day  were  now  driving 
black  and  furious  down  the  valley.  They  rested 
low  on  the  hills,  so  that  a  few  hundred  feet  above 
the  horseman  the  mountains  were  enveloped  in  a 
mist  which  stretched  across  overhead  like  a  cur- 
tain—black, gloomy,  tossing,  folding  and  unfolding 
on  the  hillsides,  changing  in  a  thousand  ways, 
but  never  breaking  its  murky  thickness. 

To  the  right  a  narrow  stream  rushed  tumultu- 
ously  down  the  steep  slopes,  now  hurrying  through 
deep  glades  and  under  cool,  overhanging  rocks, 
then  pausing  as  though  irresolutely  on  the  verge 
of  a  high  precipice,  only  to  plunge  a  moment  later 
into  the  unknown  depths.  A  brief  rest  in  the 
clear,  deep  pool,  and  then  it  rushed  on  toward 
the  distant  river. 

As  the  horseman  reached  the  edge  of  the  clear- 
ing a  sudden  burst  of  splendor  caused  him  to 
pause  involuntarily.  Over  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain the  clouds  had  suddenly  vanished.  The 
horizon  and  the  whole  triangle  formed  by  the  slop- 
ing mountain  sides  and  the  line  of  the  clouds  was 
clear  as  crystal,  and  the  sun  poured  the  undimmed 
glow  of  its  rays  right  down  the  valley  under  the 
dark  curtain  of  clouds.  In  an  instant  the  curtain, 
which  had  been  so  black  and  forbidding,  became 
'  a  mass  of  waving  gold.  From  hill  to  hill  it  flamed 
in  indescribable  splendor.  The  mists  on  the 
mountain  sides  were  transformed  into  gorgeous 
and  fantastic  shapes.  Now  they  flew  down  the 
ravine  like  frightened  hosts,  turning  and  seeking 
shelter  in  every  opening,  under  every  rocky  ledge, 
then  flying  on  again.  Now  they  climbed  the  hills, 
•  swiftly  crowding  over  one  another,  and  flashing  in 
and  out  of  the  dark  recesses  of  the  forest.  Then 
the  great  curtain  went  rolling  upward  and  vanished 
in  all  its  golden  glory,  as  if  gathered  by  invisible 
hands  swiftly  up  into  heaven,  revealing  as  it 
swept  away,  high  up  in  its  majesty,  solemn, 
grand  and  yet  most  holy  in  the  radiance  that  now 
surrounded  it,  the  rugged  grandeur  of  the  moun- 
tain peak. 

Unconsciously  the  horieman  removed  his  hat. 
As  the  mists  once  more  swept  forward  and  hid  the 
mountain  from  view  he  looked  up  with  simple  awe. 

"  Hit's  the  glory  o'  God,"  he  said,  reverently. 

A  moment  later  he  reined  up  before  the  small 
cabin.  A  sallow-faced  woman  sat  in  the  door- 
way, smoking.  Beside  her  lay  a  pair  of  crutches. 

"Howdy,  Mis'  Grin'l,"  he  said,  as  he  sprang 
lightly  from  the  horse  and  threw  the  bridle-reins 
over  the  pommel  of  the  saddle;  's'pose  the  misery's 
still  a  clutchin'  of  ye?" 

"Hit's  sort  o'  fitified,"  replied  the  woman, 
wearily,  "jest  now  an'  ag'in.  Folkses  well?" 

"Jest  toler'ble.  Whar's  Linda?" 


But  even  as  he  spoke  came  the  sound  of  brisk 
rubbing  from  somewhere  behind  the  cabin.  At 
the  same  moment  a  rich,  clear  voice  broke  into  a 
plantation  melody. 

The  two  listeners  almost  held  their  breath.  Into 
the  tired  eyes  of  the  invalid  crept  a  soft  light  that 
for  a  moment  overcame  the  cusiomary  look  of 
pain.  As  the  low,  plaintive  notes  died  away  she 
looked  up  with  a  sigh. 

"Linda's  singin'  alters  do  chirk  me  up,"  she  said. 

Her  companion  did  not  speak.  But  the  sudden 
glow  that  came  into  the  plain  face  and  honest 
brown  eyes  made  him  for  the  moment  positively 
handsome.  At  length  he  said,  apologetically, 
"Thar  was  a  letter  fer  Linda  down  to  the  settle- 
ment, an'  I  'lowed  I'd  fetch  hit  up.  'Twa'n't 
much  out  o'  my  way.  'Sides,  I  reckoned  you  might 
be  gettin'  short  o'  tobakker,  an' .I've  made  free  to 
he'p  you  out  a  little.  Mose  is  allers  mighty  free 
with  his  game  an'  fish,  an'  'tain't  off 'n  as  a  man 
gets  a  chance  to  even  up." 

"  Thank  ye  kin'ly,  Bob!  Thank  ye  kin'ly,"  said 
the  old  woman,  as  she  accepted  the  generous 
package  of  tobacco.  "  Mose  is  p'intedly  sot  ag'in 
visitin'  the  settlement,  an'  'tain't  off 'n  we  get  fresh 
plug.  Ye'll  find  Linda  round  back  the  mule- 
shed." 

As  the  young  man  disappeared  around  the  cor- 
ner the  woman's  eyes  followed  him  reflectively. 


into   a  merry 
laugh.    "Hit  do 
seem  ridiklous  to 
hear  him  talk 
'bout  a  big  man 
like  you,  as  is  over 
six  feet,  as  'that 
trifln'  Bob,  as  is 
no  good  for  huntin'  or  crappin'.'    I  heerd  him 
'low  to  maw  that  Bob  was  aimiu'  to  have  a  hick- 
ry  wrapped  round  him." 


Chapter  II. 

The  young  man  reddened  under  her  glance. 

"Dad's  bark  is  wuss  'n  his  bite,"  he  said,  slow- 
ly; "but  hit  do  aggervate  me  occasional.  He 
'lows  as  a  man  as  don't  crap  nor  hunt  ain't  no 
good  nohow.  He  won't  b'leeve  thar  can  be  any- 
thing better  nor  crappin'.  Mebbe  arter  awhile  I 
can  do  somethin'  as  will  change  his  mind." 

"I  know  you  will,  Bob,"  and  she  laid  her  hand 
confidently  on  his  arm.  "Some  day  folks  are 
goin'  to  be  proud  o'  your  friendship.  Jest  you 
keep  on  quiet  like  an'  hit's  sure  to  come." 

"An'  do  you  keer?"  a  sudden  light  flashing  into 
his  face. 

"In  course.  Ain't  we  allers  lived  on  the  same 
mountain,  an'  didn't  you  tote  me  through  snow- 
drifts when  we  used  to  'tend  school?  Outside  the 
fam'ly  you  are  my  best  friend,  Bob." 

"An'  sometime—"  he  began,  but  she  stopped 
him  with  an  imperious  gesture. 

"I  wisht  you  wouldn't  talk  that-away,"  and 
there  was  a  shade  of  reproach  in  her  eyes;  "we 
are  jest  good  friends,  an'  hit'll  be  too  bad  to  spile 
hit  with  such  talk.   I  don't  keer  for  nobody  that 


w  ■  • 


"At  the  sound  of  approaching  footsteps  the  young  girl  looked  up  quickly  ' 


"Bob's  good-natured  an'  has  a  soft  heart,"  she 
muttered  half  aloud,  "but  his  paw  'lows  he's 
triflin'  an'  can't  make  a  riffle.  He  says  he  jest 
hangs  round  the  engineerin'  fellers,  an'  spends  all 
his  time  an'  money  a  pursuin'  of  their  new-fangled 
min'ral  studies  an'  a  raft  o'  foolish  stuff.  If  hit's 
that-away  Linda  must  be  keerful.  'Cep'n  she  is 
she'll  be  like  her  maw."  At  this  moment  came  a 
sudden  hissing  from  inside,  and  with  a  startled, 
"  The  water's  a-kickin'!"  the  aged  invalid  hastily 
gathered  up  her  crutches  and  quickly  disappeared 
in  the  cabin. 

In  the  meantime  Bob  had  come  upon  a  very 
pretty  scene  behind  the  cabin.  A  bright-faced  girl 
was  bending  over  the  weekly  wash  and  softly 
singing  to  herself.  Overhead  were  the  spreading 
branches  of  a  giant  oak ;  in  the  background  a  gor- 
geous bank  of  hollyhocks  and  dahlias.  Clinging 
to  a  branch  of  the  oak  was  a  kitten,  mewing 
piteously.  It  had  rashly  undertaken  a  journey  it 
was  afraid  to  retrace. 

At  the  sound  of  approaching  footsteps  the  young 
girl  looked  up  quickly.  A  flush  of  pleasure  over- 
spread her  face. 

"Why,  Bob!"  she  exclaimed,  cordially,  "I'm 
right  glad  to  see  you.  "We  ain't  had  comp'ny  since 
a  week  come  Chuesday.  Folkses  well?" 

"Jest  toler'ble."  Then,  as  he  reached  up  and 
grasped  the  imperiled  kitten,  he  added,  with  a 
grimace,  "Dad's  jesta-r'arin'  an'  chargin'  same  as 
ever.  Seems  like  he  jest  nachally  can't  be  quit 
of  hit." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  girl,  sympathetically.  "He  was 
here  Chuesday,  an'  seemed  plumb  set  ou  talkin' 


way,  an'  never  'spec'  to."  Then  after  a  moment's 
silence  she  added,  in  a  low  voice,  "If  only  I'd 
been  a  man." 
"Why?" 

"Why,  so  I  could  go  off  an'  learn  things.  So  I 
needn't  be  ignorant  an'  no  'count.  Hit's  bad 
'nough  to  be  a  woman,  but  hit's  a  heep  sight  wuss 
to  be  a  mountain  woman  as  has  no  chance  at 
schools  an'  no  way  o'  gittin'  to  'em."  Her  voice 
was  low  in  its  intensity,  and  in  her  eyes  was  a 
wistful,  almost  pitiful  expression.  "Hit's  gran' 
to  be  up  here  on  the  mountain,  in  course,"  she 
went  on  after  a  moment's  pause,  as  her  eyes 
swept  down  the  valley  to  where  the  Pinnacles 
and  Hawk's  Bill  were  just  visible  through  a  bank 
of  leaden  mist,  "but  hit's  awful  to  know  o'  the 
world  o'  knowledge  jest  outside,  an'  we  a  hunger- 
in'  here  an'  can't  get  to  hit.  Aunt  Linda,  as  was 
here  last  winter,  'lowed  to  get  me  a  place  in  a 
music-school — or  conservator,  as  she  called  hit- 
but  seems  like  she  wa'n't  able.  She  said  as  some 
girls  was  'lowed  to  work  for  schoolin',  an'  that  I 
could  live  with  her.  She  said  I  had  a  gift  for  mu- 
sic." Then  she  added,  bitterly,  "But  hit's  wastin' 
time  to  hone  fer  schoolin'  when  I  can't  even  git 
books  to  learn  from.  I  'low  I'd  better  stop  look- 
in'  fer  a  letter  from  Aunt  Linda,  an'  go  to  piecin' 
a  'Job's  Trouble'  bedquilt  like  the  rest  o'  the 
mountain  girls." 

At  the  mention  of  letter  the  young  man  flushed 
guiltily. 

"Why,  that's  jest  what  I  come  fer;"  he  said,  as 
he  produced  a'  letter  from  his  pockef,  carefully 
wrapped  In  many  folds  of  newspaper.    "I  'clare 


I'd  clean  fergot  hit.  An'  hit  was  registered,  too, 
an'  I  had  to  sign  my  name.  Old  Wicks  'lowed  hit 
vitas  in  the  office  nigh  on  four  weeks." 

But  the  girl  scarcely  heard  him.  With  trem- 
bling fingers  and  bright  eyes  she  was  opening  the 
envelope  lie  had  given  her.  As  she  took  out  the 
letter  a  small  slip  of  paper  fluttered  to  the  ground 
which  he  recognized  as  a  check.  He  picked  it  up 
and  waited  for  her  to  finish  reading.  This  was  a 
slow  accomplishment,  but  at  last  she  had  spelled 
her  way  through.  Then  she  raised  her  eyes.  But 
what  a  change.  All  the  bitterness  and  discontent 
had  gone  out  of  her  face.  Even  the  lips  had  lost 
their  penciled  lines  and  were  parted  in  a  half 
smile. 

"Hit's  all  come,"  she  said,  in  an  awed  voice; 
"everything  I  wisht  for— an'  better.  Hit  was 
wicked  in  me  to  misdoubt  the  good  Lord.  He's 
sent  me  more  'n  I  ever  ast  fer.  Aunt  Linda 
writes  her  husband  is  doin'  well,  an'  she  can  do 
more  fer  me  than  she  'lowed  at  first.  I  needn't 
work— only  jest  study  an*  learn.  She  says  they've 
bought  a  new  house  an'  a  gran'  pianer,  and  that 
I  can  have  all  the  books  an'— music— an'  every- 
thing—I wish— fer." 

Her  voice  had  become  broken,  and'suddenly  she 
threw  her  apron  over  her  face  and  rushed  into 
the  shed.  The  young  man  waited  a  few  moments, 
then  walked  back  to  his  horse  and  rode  away  into 
the  forest.  It  w  as  the  first  time  he  had  ever  seen 
her  cry. 

Soon  after  he  disappeared  she  returned  to  the 
washing.  When  that  was  finished  she  went  to 
the  edge  of  the  forest  to  gather  firewood.  As  she 
was  returning  to  the  cabin  with  her  arms  full  of 
dry  limbs  she  was  suddenly  conscious  of  a  hurried 
footstep  behind  her.  Turning  suddenly  she  saw  a 
small  black  boy  who  lived  in  the  neighborhood. 

"Oh,  Missy  Linda— Missy  Linda!"  he  gasped, 
his  eyes  showing  white  in  their  terror,  "Mist 
Grin'l  done  mash  'isse'f— done  kill  'isse'f  dade,  an' 
sont  me  fer  he'p  to  git  him  cl'ar!" 

"Stop!"  she  exclaimed,  sharply;  "now  think  an' 
tell  me  slow.  Speak  soft,  so't  maw  can't  hear." 

"Hit's  jest  lak  I  done  tole  yo',"  the  negro 
boy  persisted,  earnestly.  "Mist  Grin'l  foun'  a 
honey-tree,  an'  was  a  choppin'  hit.  when  it  bruk 
squar'  an' cotched  him.   He's  plumb  smash  dade." 

-  We'll  go  an'  see.  Wait  till  I  git  some  things." 
And  leaving  him  standing  near  the  edge  of  the 
clearing  she  sped  toward  the  cabin.  When  she 
returned  she  had  a  small  bundle  and  a  bottle. 

"  Now  run!"  she  said,  and  w  ith  the  black  boy  in 
advance  she  hurried  into  the  forest.  For  half  an 
hour  they  went  on  at  a  rapid  pace,  then  the  boy 
suddenly  paused. 

"Dar,"  he  said, .and  pointed  to  where  a  large 
tree  had  fallen  across  the  path. 

Linda  sprang  forward  with  a  sharp  cry.  Almost 
at  her  very  feet  a  man  lay  pinned  to  the  earth.  Ins 
face  pressed  in  the  grass  and  his  hands  convulsive- 
ly clinging  to  the  bushes  on  either  side. 

"Oh.  paw,"  she  cried,  as  she  flung  herself  on  the 
ground  beside  him,  "are  you  much  hurt?" 

"I— can't— stir,"  came  in  stifled  tones  from  the 
grass.  "An'— an'— I'm  smotherin'.  If— you— can 
cl'ar— away— the  stuff— from  my  face— so't  I  kin 
breathe." 

With  fierce  energy  she  tore  away  great  handluls 
of  roots  and  grass  from  beneath  his  face,  and  soon 
had  a  small  excavation.  He  drew  a  long  breath. 

"Hit  smells  good,"  he  said.   "I  don't  mind  the 
pain  so  much  now  that  I  kin  breathe.   Hit  was 
♦terrible." 

"But  what'll  I  do  next,  paw?"  she  asked,  look- 
ing with  horror  at  the  great  mass  of  wood  lying 
across  him. 

He  tried  to  raise  his  face,  but  the  movement 
caused  such  agony  that  he  fell  back  with  a  groan. 

"I  low  you  can't  do  nothin'  'cept  go  fer  men  to 
cut  the  tree.  Then  they  can  move  hit  "11"  me." 

"But— but  hit's  four  miles  to  whar  the  Biggses 
live,  an'  they're  the  nearest,"  she  said,  slowly. 
"Hit  would  be  long  past  dark  'fore  we  could  git 
back." 

"Hit  can't  be  he'ped.  I  reckon  I  ain't  much 
hurt  'cept  the  legs.  The  tree  must  'a'  ketched. 
If  it  hadn't  I'd  'a'  been  smasht  plumb  flat." 

At  this  moment  the  sound  of  distant  thunder 
was  heard.  A  new  look  of  terror  came  to  the 
girl's  face. 

"I  can't  go,  paw,"  she  said,  decidedly.  "If  the 
rain  should  come  'fore  I  got  back  the  water'd  run 
into  the  holler  an'— an'  you'd  be  drowned.  I'll  cut 
the  tree  myse'f." 

There  was  a  moment's  silence,  then  he  said, 
slowly,  "I  reckon  you're  right,  Linda,  an'  I'd  hate 
to  drown  'fore  you  got  back— an'  arter,  as  well. 
But  I  misdoubt  ye  cuttin'  the  tree.  Hit's  tough, 
an'  would  be  a  plumb  stiff  job  fer  a  man.  How- 
ever, ye  c'n  try." 

The  ax  lay  on  the  ground  where  it  had  fallen 
when  the  tree  struck  him.  Grasping  it,  Linda 
threw  off  her  bonnet  and  went  vigorously  to 
work.  She  was  strong  and  muscular,  and  had 
almost  the  endurance  of  a  man.  Clear  and  sharp 
the  strokes  rang  through  the  forest,  every  stroke 
telling  in  spite  of  her  inexperience.  Gradually  a 
deep  seam  appeared  in  the  surface  of  the  massive 
trunk.  Every  moment  it  deepened  and  widened, 
and  at  last,  when  she  paused  to  take  breath,  it 
had  reached  nearly  to  the  center.  Dropping  the 
ax  for  a  moment  she  went  to  her  father.  He  was 
unconscious.  Telling  the  black  boy  to  bring  some 
water  from  the  brook  and  bathe  his  head,  she 
hurried  back  to  her  work.  In  the  position  her 
father  was  lying  it  was  impossible  to  apply 
ordinary  restoratives. 

Not  a  second  did  she  pause  in  the  work  now. 
Back  and  forth  flew  the  ax,  sending  great  chips 
into  the  forest.  Perspiration  streamed  down  her 
face  and  trickled  to  the  ground.  Her  breath  came 
in  short,  labored  gasps,  and  on  her  white  face  a 
look  of  growing  terror  and  despair.  A  dark  stain 
of  blood  was  slowly  spreading  over  the  under  lip 
where  the  clenched  teeth  had  penetrated. 
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Chapter  III. 
But  at  last  the  tree  was  divided.  Then  she 
quickly  cut  and  trimmed  a  strong  sapling  to  he 
used  as  a  lever.  A  convenient  stump  made  a  good 
fulcrum.  Placing  the  lever  in  position,  she  threw 
her  whole  weight  upon  it.  But  the  tree  did  not 
stir.  Again  and  again  she  tried,  and  at  last  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  it  move  a  tew  inches. 
Then  she  cut  some  blocks  to  be  used  as  wedges, 
and  placed  the  boy  near  the  tree.  As  she  raised 
it  a  few  inches  he  slipped  one  Of  the  blocks  under. 
She  raised  it  a  few  inches  higher,  and  more  blocks 
were  placed  under.  At  length  she  went  to  her 
father  and  found  that  she  could  draw  him  from 
beneath  the  tree.  Turning  him  over,  she  forced  a 
few  drops  of  whisky  between  his  lips.  Then  she 
sent  the  boy  to  the  cabin  for  the  mule  and  a  small 
drag  that  was  used  to  move  stones.  "While  he 
was  gone  she  washed  and  dressed  the  wounds  as 
well  as  she  knew  how.  As  her  father  had  sur- 
mised, he  did  not  seem  to  be  much  injured  except 
in  the  legs.  One  of  these  was  badly  crushed. 

When  the  boy  returned  she  made  a  rough  bed 
of  leaves  on  the  drag,  and  with  much  difficulty 
placed  her  father  on  it.  Then  she  sat  down  upon 
it  herself  and  took  his  head  in  her  lap. 

"If  only  we  had  a  cart,"  she  thought,  as  she 
directed  the  boy  to  lead  the  mule  as  slowly  and 
cautiously  as  possible.  She  was  almost  glad  that 
her  father  had  not  regained  consciousness.  He 
would  be  spared  some  of  the  agony  of  the  journey. 

Overhead  the  sky  had  grown  inky  black.  The 
boy  and  mule  had  to  almost  feel  their  way  through 
the  woods.  Occasionally  vivid  flashes  of  lightning 
helped  them  to  keep  their  course.  Before  they 
had  covered  half  the  distance  to  the  cabin  the 
rain  was  coming  down  in  torrents.  It  was  ter- 
rible, and  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  Linda  was 
thoroughly  frightened.  Would  they  ever  reach 
home?  If  only  her  father  could  have  been  spared 
it.  If  only  she  could  be  sure  his  deathly  faintness 
was  but  temporary.  At  last  they  saw  a  light  in 
the  distance,  and  guided  by  it  were  enabled  to 
move  more  rapidly.  When  they  reached  the 
cabin  they  found  Mrs.  Grinnell  standing  in  the 
doorway  with  a  lantern. 

As  soon  as  her  father  had  been  placed  on  the 
bed  Linda  once  more  went  out  into  the  darkness. 
Her  mother  went  with  her  to  the  door. 

"Hit's  an  awful  night,  Linda,"  she  said,  trem- 
ulously, "an'  hit's  a  long,  long  way  to  the  doctor's. 
Ye'll  shorely  be  lost." 

"I  don't  keer  fer  the  night,  maw,  if— if  only 
paw'll  come  out  all  right.  I  can  find  my  way,  an' 
I'll  take  the  mule." 

But  it  was  a  night  she  never  forgot.  Through 
miles  of  dark  forest,  where  she  had  to  bend  low 
over  the  saddle  to  keep  from  being  swept  off  by 
the  limbs,  down  black  ravines,  and  along  the 
banks  of  rushing  streams,  where  a  single  misstep 
would  have  sent  her  into  the  whirling  water 
lx'Nw.  Often  she  had  to  wait  for  a  flash  of  light- 
ning to  assist  her  in  passing  a  dangerous  point. 
Frequently  she  had  to  turn  back  in  search  of  the 
way  she  had  lost.  But  at  length  the  clouds  began 
to  break  away  and  the  moon  appeared.  Soon 
after  the  village  came  in  sight.  It  was  after  day- 
break when  she  returned  to  the  cabin. 

"Doctor'll  soOn  be  here,"  she  said  in  answer  to 
her  mother's  look  of  inquiry.   "How's  paw?" 

'•He's  kem  to,  but  seems  sort  o'  wanderin'  in 
his  mind."  , 

An  hour  later  the  doctor  came ;  a  grave,  elderly 
man,  decisive  in  action,  but  chary  of  speech. 

The  wounds  were  examined  and  dressed,  and 
then  he  sat  down  by  the  bedside.  For  a  long  time 
he  remained  there,  watching  the  patient's  face 
and  listening  to  his  wandering  talk.  Then  he 
arose  to  leave. 

"The  wounds  are  not  dangerous,"  he  said  to 
Mrs.  Grinnell,  who  followed  him  to  the  door 
anxiously.  "No  bones  broken.  A  few  weeks  and 
he  will  be  able  to  walk." 

But  as  he  went  out  he  made  a  slight  motion  for 
Linda  to  follow  him.  When  they  reached  the 
hitching-bar  where  his  horse  was  fastened  he 
said,  abruptly,  "You  seem  strong  and  capable. 
Wheu  your  father  gets  better  you  must  be  with 
him  as  much  as  possible.  Keep  him  cheerful  and 
interested  in  something.  Never  let  him  wander 
off  by  himself.  Watch  him  as  you  would  a  child." 

"But— but  you  told  maw  he  was  not  dangerous," 
she  said,  wonderingly. 

"Nor  is  he— physically.  But  his  mind  is  in  a 
bad  way.  It  must  have  been  affected  for  years. 
You  can  do  more  for  him  now  than  all  the  doctors 
in  the  country.  If  he  wants  to  go  fishing,  you 
must  want  to  go  fishing,  too.  When  he  prefers 
hunting,  you  must  prefer  hunting.  It  may  be  a 
little  irksome  at  first,  but  I  fancy  you  will  learn 
to  like  it,"  and  he  looked  at  her  keenly. 

"I  like  the  woods  better'n  I  do  housework,"  she 
said,  hesitatingly. 

"I  thought  so.  Well,  it  is  a  pleasant  life.  If 
my  patients  could  spare  me  I  wouldn't  mind 
bringing  up  my  gun  and  rod  for  a  few  weeks.  The 
scenery  is  magnificent." 

She  watched  him  as  he  rode  out  of  sight,  and 
then  returned  to  the  cabin.  After  the  morning's 
work  was  done  and  her  father  made  as  comfor- 
table as  possible  she  once  more  went  out.  It  was 
scarcely  yet  noon,  but  already  the  sun  was  near- 
ing  the  top  of  the  lofty  mountain.  Another  hour 
and  it  would  begin  to  creep  over,  and  then  a  long 
shadow  would  slowly  descend  to  the  little  clear- 
ing. There  it  would  remain  until  the  sun  once 
more  began  its  upward  course.  Sometimes  Linda 
thought  they  lived  too  much  in  the  shadow,  but 
that  was  only  during  her  moments  of  depression; 
and  even  then  she  had  to  walk  but  a  little  way  up 
the  mountain  to  feel  rested.  If  she  could  only 
have  the  hooks  as  well!  The  books  and  the 
scenery  together,  she  thought,  would  make  her 
perfectly  contented. 

As  she  stood  there  she  suddenly  remembered 
the  letter.  The  events  of  the  night  and  morning 


had  crowded  it  from  her  mind.  Now  it  returned 
in  its  full  significance.  A  quick  wave  of  exulta- 
tion swept  over  her.  She  could  go  out  into  the 
world,  as  she  had  dreamed,  and  battle  for  her 
equality.  But  even  with  the  thought  came  an- 
other—her conversation  with  the  doctor.  A  look 
of  terror  crept  into  her  eyes.  She  could  not  do 
it— could  not,  would  not.  Her  father  was  all 
right  except  his  mind ;  and  this  had  troubled  him 
for  years.  It  would  be  time  enough  to  attend  to 
it  when  she  returned.  And  the  next  few  years 
meant  so  much  to  her— life,  hope,  everything. 
Would  it  be  right  to  give  it  all  up? 

Unconsciously  she  was  clasping  and  unclasping 
her  fingers.  All  the  exultation  had  gone  out  of 
her  eyes,  all  the  buoyancy  out  of  her  step. 

"I  reckon  I'll  go  up  the  mountain,"  she  said  at 
last,  wearily. 

Far  up  on  the  mountain  side  was  a  broad  ledge 
that  overlooked  ranges  and  peaks  and  hills  in- 
numerable. This  was  where  she  came  when 
sorely  tried.  Here  she  sought  advice  and  strength. 

It  was  a  long  climb,  and  when  she  reached  the 
ledge  the  color  had  returned  to  her  face,  but  the 
trouble  had  not  left. 

Far  above  the  peak  still  towered,  as  grand  and 
gloomy  as  ever ;  but  the  valley  had  settled  down 
among  the  shadows,  and  the  clearing  was  but  a 
little  bare  spot  on  the  mountain  side. 

Between  the  lower  ranges  were  beautiful,  quiet 
valleys  dotted  with  farms  and  traversed  by 
winding  roads  and  sparkling  streams.  To  the 
east  and  southeast  the  foot-hills  faded  away  into 
the  plains  of  the  Atlantic  slope.  Almost  at  her 
very  feet  was  a  dizzy  precipice.  Below  a  narrow 
gorge  zigzagged  its  way  down  the  mountain  side. 

The  sun  had  long  since  moved  behind  the  line 
of  the  mountain,  but  far  down  the  valley  she 
could  trace  the  shadow  as  it  crept  away  to  the 
east.  As  she  watched  the  grand  line  of  its  march, 
over  hill  and  valley,  past  the  dots  and  lines  that 
represented  farms  and  rivers,  her  own  affairs 
grew  small  and  commonplace. 

At  length  she  arose  and  walked  to  the  edge  of 
the  precipice.  Taking  the  letter  and  check  from 
her  pocket  she  rolled  them  into  a  small,  hard  ball 
and  dropped  it  over.  Then  she  walked  down  the 
path,  and  her  step  was  firm  and  elastic,  and  the 
last  vestige  of  shadow  had  disappeared  from  her 
clear  eyes. 

[to  be  continued] 


Where  the  Farmer  Boy  is  Wanted 

Between  the  ages  of  ten  and  twenty  years  is 
the  period  when  the  "boy  can  in  a  large  measure 
be  molded  into  what  we  would  have  him  to  be. 
Before  that  age  he  will  show  the  natural  bent  of 
his  mind,  and  this  in  part  may  serve  as  our  guide ; 
but  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  twenty  he  must 
be  guided  into  the  path  we  would  have  him  follow 
in  after-years. 

By  the  way  of  illustration  I  can  compare  the 
young  boy  to  nothing  better  than  a  grape-vine. 
If  the  vine  is  neglected  it  grows  into  a  wild,  mis- 
shapen tangle.  If  it  be  carefully  trained  it  be- 
comes a  thing  of  usefulness  and  beauty.  If  the 
boy  is  allowed  to  grow  up  wild,  following  the  bent 
of  an  untrained  mind,  what  do  we  have  when  he 
reaches  manhood?  We  have  merely  an  able- 
bodied,  untrained,  common  laborer.  Where  is  he 
wanted?  He  is  wanted  wherever  muscle  instead 
of  brain  is  wanted;  where  the  cheapest  class  of 
labor  is  called  for ;  where  he  will  be  content  to 
labor  like  the  ox,  guided  by  a  master  whose  mind 
has  been  trained  as  he  grew  to  manhood. 

There  are  thousands  of  such  men,  and  you  will 
find  that  as  ninety-nine  per  cent  of  them  grew  to 
manhood  they  grew  like  the  untrained  vine. 
There  always  will  be  plenty  of  such  men  to  sup- 
ply the  demand  for  common  laborers;  they  will 
come  from  the  ranks  of  the  struggling  lower  mill- 
ion, who  are  chained  to  unending  toil.  But  our 
farmer  boy  ought  not  be  found  among  them. 

Such  men  as  the  well-trained  farmer  boy  makes 
are  wanted  in  all  the  walks  of  life.  They  are 
wanted  first  of  all  on  the  farm.  They  are  wanted 
there  to  build  up  the  soil,  to  till  it  better,  to  in- 
crease its  productiveness,  to  grow  larger  crops  of 
better  quality,  to  raise  the  standard  of  the  farmer, 
to  increase  his  independence  and  self-respect,  to 
broaden  his  mind,  make  him  honored  by  all  men 
as  the  real  wealth-producer  of  the  world,  to  im- 
prove the  farm  home  and  its  surroundings  and 
make  it  the  center  of  the  highest  intelligence  and 
the  broadest  culture,  the  abode  of  contentment 
and  the  best-loved  spot  on  earth. 

"From  homes  like  these  our  country's  grandeur 
springs, 

That  makes  her  loved  at  home,  revered  abroad." 

The  farmer  boy  is  wanted  where  patience,  en- 
durance and  the  widest  knowledge  of  Nature  and 
of  Nature's  ways  are  needed;  where  character, 
honesty  and  integrity  are  demanded,  and  wherever 
men  are  obliged  to  rely  upon  men  they  can  trust. 
They  are  wanted  in  politics  to  purge  them  of  the 
low  villainy  and  chicanery  that  has  been  injected 
into  them  by  men  without  principle  or  honor. 
They  are  wanted  at  the  primaries  to  choose  for 
our  officials  men  of  integrity  and  trustworthiness ; 
at  our  elections  to  cast  their  ballots  for  clean, 
upright  men  who  will  discharge  their  duties  hon- 
estly and  faithfully.  They  are  wanted  in  our 
legislative  halls  to  simplify  our  laws  and  to  give 
them  force  and  to  check  the  rapacity  of  corpora- 
tions organized  solely  to  rob  the  people;  they 
are  wanted  in  our  courts  of  law  to  mete  out  quick 
and  impartial  justice  to  lawbreakers,  be  they  rich 
or  poor ;  to  protect  every  man  in  his  just  rights 
and  in  his  honestly  acquired  property. 

Many  of  our  farmers'  boys  have  proven  their 
fitness  for  these  things— to  supply  these  wants— 
now  let  us  do  all  that  is  possible  to  fit  all  of  them 
to  stand  at  least  one  step  higher  than  the  plane 
we  occupy.  Above  all  things  let  us  train  them 
for  the  noblest  occupation  of  man.   Lead  them 


while  they  are  young  to  love  the  farm  and  all  that 
pertains  to  it.  I  am  aware  that  our  efforts  in  this 
direction  are  rendered  more  difficult  by  our  pres- 
ent system  of  education.  Heretofore  we  have 
allowed  professional  pedagogues  to  prescribe  the 
educational  training  of  our  boys,  and  they  have 
industriously  educated  them  from  the  farm  in- 
stead of  to  it.  In  the  text-books  in  use  lawyers, 
merchants,  doctors,  soldiers  and  professors  of 
various  kinds  are  constantly  paraded  before  our 
boys  as  the  men  to  pattern  after— the  men  most 
worthy  of  consideration.  On  all  possible  occa- 
sions these  men  are  referred  to  as  "leading  cit- 
izens," "men  of  influence,"  and  so  on,  while  the 
farmer  is  rarely  mentioned  except  in  caricature 
or  to  illustrate  simple-mindedness.  In  the  dis- 
trict schools  the  farm  boy  is  put  through  courses 
of  study  embracing  almost  everything  but  agri- 
culture. In  most  of  our  leading  colleges  the  same 
system  prevails. 

Professional  men  and  artisans  of  all  kinds  are 
educated  and  trained  for  their  vocations— without 
such  education  and  training  they  could  not  suc- 
cessfully pursue  them— but  the  idea  prevails  that 
anybody  can  farm,  and  the  farmer  boy  has  been 
compelled  to  pick  up  as  best  he  could  all  the 
knowledge  of  agriculture  that  he  possesses.  He 
is  taught  nothing  about  soils,  nothing  about  fer- 
tilizers and  their  constituents.  Nitrogen,  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid  and  their  uses  and  effects  are 
Greek  to  him.  He  has  only  a  vague  idea  of  how 
plants  grow  and  why  they  grow— in  fact,  he  stands 
before  his  own  vocation,  the  most  intricate  of  all 
vocations,  almost  totally  ignorant  of  even  its  first 
principles.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  farmer  boy, 
keen-witted  as  he  usually  is,  regards  agriculture 
as  the  most  dull,  uninteresting,  wearisome  calling 
one  can  engage  in  ? 

The  farmer  boy  is  wanted  on  the  farm,  but  to 
keep  him  there  we  must  make  farming  attractive 
by  educating  him  for  it.  There  are  thousands  of 
intricate  problems  in  agriculture  yet  to  be  solved, 
and  trained  minds  and  patient  application  are 
needed  for  their  solution,  and  our  best  and  bright- 
est boys  are  wanted  for  this  work. 

The  boys  are  wanted  on  the  farm.  Let  us  keep 
them  there  by  broadening  our  own  views  of  life, 
by  securing  all  the  conveniences  enjoyed  by  the 
people  of  town  and  city— such  as  free  delivery  of 
mail,  daily  papers,  and  the  telephone— that  we 
may  keep  in  close  touch  with  our  neighbors  and 
the  great  busy  world. 

Let  us  interest  the  boys  in  the  farm  by  giving 
them  the  use  of  a  piece  of  good  land  to  grow  crops 
on  for  themselves.  Let  us  encourage  them  to 
work  out  the  problems  in  agriculture  while  they 
are  young,  that  they  may  be  fitted  to  manage  a 
farm  skilfully  and  profitably  when  they  reach 
manhood.  Thousands  of  bright  boys  leave  the 
farm  to  become  clerks  and  salesmen  at  meager 
'  salaries  because  on  the  farm  they  see  no  opening 
for  themselves— no  prospect  in  the  near  future 
of  being  able  to  establish  a  home  for  themselves. 

Give  the  boy  a  chance  to  earn  something  for 
himself  on  the  farm  and  to  see  his  way  clear  when 
he  begins  to  think  of  a  home  of  his  own.  Then 
he  will  stay  where  he  is  most  wanted. 

Let  us  now  demand  that  at  least  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  agriculture  shall  be  taught  in  our  district 
schools,  that  our  boys  who  are  wanted  on  the  farm 
shall  be  educated  to  it  instead  of  away  from  it. — 
Fred  Grundy,  before  the  Farmers'  Institute  of 
Christian  and  Bond  Counties,  Illinois. 


Farming  Out  Convicts 

The  idea  of  a  sovereign  state  leasing  out  men 
convicted  of  offenses  against  its  laws  to  a  private 
individual  to  be  used  by  him  for  money-making 
purposes  is  certainly  repugnant  to  American 
sentiment. 

Benjamin  F.  Blackburn,  who  was  already 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  subject,  recently 
made  an  extended  tour  through  Georgia  to  ascer- 
tain the  present  condition  of  this  system  in  that 
state  and  the  results  so  far  attained.  In  an  arti- 
cle called  "  Farming  Out  Convicts,"  in  the  April 
number  of  "Frank  Leslie's  Popular  Monthly," 
he  has  set  forth  the  results  of  his  investigation ; 
and  in  speaking  of  the  state  farm  he  says,  "Both 
in  sanitary  environment  and  regulation  and  moral 
custodianship  the  farm  is  a  splendid  improve- 
ment on  the  old  system,  or  any  system  in  the 
world  for  that  matter.  The  inmates  have  an 
abundance  of  air,  room  and  medical  care,  whereas 
their  food  is  more  varied  than  in  the  camps  of  the 
able-bodied.  In  addition,  the  work  required  of 
them  is  no  more  severe  than  that  which  they 
followed  prior  to  imprisonment. 

"The  farm  is  not  operated  under  lease  contract, 
but  directly  by  the  state,  for  the  reason  that  it 
had  been  demonstrated  that  the  lessee  did  not 
always  show  the  care  in  nursing  the  diseased  and 
disabled  that  conditions  demanded,  and  could  not 
be  expected  to  look  after  their  medical  care  with 
the  same  consideration  as  would  the  state.  The 
lessee  was  not  a  promoter  of  sanitariums.  He 
paid  his  money  for  the  labor  of  the  individual  a 
head,  and  naturally  enough  wanted  its  value  in 
toil.  The  hospital  rat  had  no  welcome  in  his 
camp.  Under  the  existing  law  the  camp  physician 
is  expected  to  guard  against  possible  wrong  by 
deporting  the  afflicted  to  state  farms  as  soon  as  it 
shall  appear  that  infirmities  have  set  in. 

"There  are  under  the  management  of  the  state 
farm  at  present  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  aged 
and  infirm  men,  eighty-five  women,  and  nineteen 
boys  and  girls  under  fifteen  years  of  age.  Among 
this  number  there  are  only  four  white  women." 


-It  ain't  no  use  to  grumble  and  complain ; 

It's  jest  as  cheap  and  easy  to  rejoice; 
When  God  sorts  out  the  weather  and  sends  rain, 

Why,  rain's  my  choice. 

—James  Whitcomb  Riley. 


Two  Marvelous 
Improvements 


make  the  EDISON 


PHONOGRAPH 


Perfect. 

none GtmjiNE,^--"—  . 


The  New  Moulded  Record 
"Hard  Wax,"  and  the 
New  Reproducers 

duplicate  the  human  voice  in 
volume  and  clearness.  Abso- 
lutely free  from  scratching— 
perfectly  smooth  and  natural. 

A  new  result  from  your  old 
phonograph. 

New  Reproducers  on  all  new 
phonographs.  Ninestylesfrom 
810.00  to  #100.00,  The  new 
.Records,  50  ctB.,  #5  per  dozen,  j 

Full  par ticulars  at  all  \ 
dealers* 

NATIONAL  PHONOGRAPH  CO. 

Now  York  Office,  135  Fifth  Avenue 
Chicago  Office,  144  Wabash  Avenue 
Foreign  Dept. 
15  Cedar  Street, 
New  York 


ARTISTIC  MONUMENTS 


have 
designs 
from 
$4.00 
to 

$4,000.00 


COST  NO  MORE  THAN 
PLAIN  ONES  IN 

White  Bronze 

Marhle  is  entirely  out  of  date. 
Granite  soon  gets  moss-grown, 
discolored,  requires  constant 
expense  and  care,  and  event- 
ually crumbles  back  to 
Mother  Earth.    Besides,  it 
is  very  expensive. 

WHITE  BRONZE 

is  strictly  everlasting. 
It  cannot  crumble  with 
.  the  action  of  frost. 
Moss-growth  is  an  im- 
possibility. It  is  more 
artistic  than  any  stone.  Then  why  not  investigate 
it?  It  has  been  adopted  for  nearly  one  hundred 
public  monuments.  Write  at  once  for  free  designs 
and  information.  It  puts  you  under  no  obliga- 
tions. "We  deal  direct  and  deliver  everywhere. 

The  Monumental  Bronze  Co.,  ltffS#As:;: 
^he  AMERICAN  BOY 

Biggest,  Brightest,  Best  Boys'  Paper  In  the  World 
Hezekiali  Butter  worth  says,  It  enters  in  to  their  life 

Trial:  3  months  for  10c 
Regular:  $1.00  a  year 

Boys  are  enthusiastic  over  it.  Clean,  inspiring 
stories.  Information,  encouragement,  advice. 
Games,  Sports,  Animals,  Stamps,  Printing,  Pho- 
tography, Debating,  Science,  Puzzles.  How  to 
make  boats,  traps,  etc.  How  to  make  and  save 
money.  How  to  succeed.  Meets  universal  approv- 
al. The  only  successful  attempt  ever  made  to 
lead  a  boy  in  right  directions,  and  at  the  same 
time  chain  his  interest.  One  hundred  pictures 
each  month.  See  it  and  be  surprised  at  the  feast 
of  good  things  for  that  boy. 

Address  SPRAGUE  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
273  riajestic  BIdg.,  Detroit.  Mich. 

WEAK  EYES  MADE  STRONG 

Sight  Restored  at  Small  Expense 

Dr.  W.  O.  Coffee,  the  Des"  Moines,  Iowa, 
oculist,  has  discovered  remedies  that  not 
only  prevent  blindness  in  every  case  when  j 
used  in  time,  but  restore  sight  to  those  I 
partially  or  completely  blind  from  cataracts,  J 
granulated  lids,  scums,  opacities,  films,  all  I 
inflammations  of  the  eyes  or  eye  strains.  He" 
has  published  a  splendid  book  with  colored 
photographs  from  lrfeiUustratingalleye 
diseases,  so  you  can  see  your  own  case. . 
It  tells  how  you.  can  cure  yourself  at 
home  by  his  Absorption  Treatment  at 
small  expense.   Dr.  Coffee  will  send  this 
book  FREE  to  all  who  are  afflicted  with 
eye  trouble  and  write  him.   Ask  for"Eye  Book."  Address, 
DR.  W.  0.  COFFEE,  819  Good  Block.  Des  Moines,  la. 


SEWS  ANYTHING 

I  from  silk  to  coar: 
I  est  fabrics.    The  celebrated 

BALL-BEARING 

I  ARLINGTON 

I  (equal  of  any  $40  to  $65  Machine.)  i 

I  Combines  highest -grade  mechanical  eDB-  I 
loiency  with  beautiful  appearance.  Finest  H 
land  most  complete  attachments.  BALL/ 
I  BEARING,  hence  easy  running ,  noiseless  1 
I  Guaranteed  for  20  years.    250,000  sold. 

|  Testimonials  from  every  State.  '   

Write  for  Free  Catalog  showing  all  fltjles  and  samples  of  work,  i 
Arlington  guaranteed  machines  from  %  11.95  up. 
Our  Automatic  Cabinet  at  $17.75  Is   *  wonder. 
CASH  BUYERS'  TNION.  Dfpt.  A-7     .  CHICAGO. 
PEHBNCE.  NATIONAL.  RANK..  CHicT 


of  work. 
ider.  ■ 


FREE 


THIS  BEAUTIFUL 

AIR  RIFLE 

shoots  B.  B.  shot  with  great  force,  and  is  just  the  gun 
for  small  game  or  target  practice.  Barrel  is  nicely  polished  and 
stock  is  of  wood  with  mahogany  finish.  SENT,  ALL  PREPAID,  to  any 
hoy  for  selling  18  of  our  beautiful  scarf-pins  at  10c.  each.  We  trust 
you.    New  England  Supply  Co.,  West  St.,  West  Mansfield,  Mass. 

If  you  want  to  be  rid  of  that  corn, 
you'll  send  us  15  cents  right  away  for 
a  box  of  A-CORN  SALVE.  No  cure, 
no  pay— we  send  money  back  if  you 
say  so. 

Giant  Chemical  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

TWO  RINGS  FREE! 

■Sell  20  Mineral  Lamp  Wicksi 
at  5  cents  eacn ;  no  Trim-  f 
ming.  Smoke  orSmell.  We  \ 
Trust  You  80  days;  whensold 
Bend  money  and  we  send  2  Kings  or  choice 
from  big  list  premiums.  aumiuL  wick,  to.,rru?iaene<>JB.i. 

w«?,S?  Thompson's  Eye  Water 
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THE   FARM  AIND  FIRESIDE 


April  15,  1902 


FINE  NEW  PATTERNS 


These  patterns  retail  in  fashion  bazaars  and 
stores  for  twenty-five  to  forty  cents  each,  but  in 
order  to  increase  the  demand  for  our  paper  among 
strangers,  and  to  make  it  more  valuable  than 
ever  to  our  old  friends,  we  offer  them  to  the  lady 
readers  of  our  paper  for  the  low  price  of  only 
10  cents  each. 

Full  descriptions  and  directions— as  the  number 
of  yards  of  material  required,  the  number  and 
names  of  the  different  pieces  in  the  pattern,  how 
to  cut  and  lit  and  put  the  garment  together— are 
sent  with  each  pattern,  with  a  picture  of  the  gar- 
ment to  go  by.  These  patterns  are  complete  in 
every  particular,  there  being  a  separate  pattern 


for  every  single  piece  of  the  dress.  All  orders 
filled  promptly. 

For  ladies,  give  BUST  measure  in  Inches.  For 
SKIRT  patterns,  give  WAIST  measure  in  inches. 
For  misses,  boys,  girls  or  children,  give  both 
BKEAST  measure  in  inches  and  age  in  years. 
Order  patterns  by  their  numbers. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

To  get  BUST  and  BKEAST  measure,  put  the 
tape-measure  ALL  of  the  way  around  the  body, 
over  the  dress,  close  under  the  arms. 

Special  price  of  each  pattern  10  cents. 

Postage  one  cent  EXTRA  on  skirt,  tea-gown  and 
other  heavy  patterns. 


FREE 


We  will  give  any  TWO  of  these  patterns  for  sending  ONE  yearly  subscription, 
new  or  renewal,  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside  at  the  clubbing  price  of  35  cents. 

Or  we  will  send  the  Farm  and  Fireside  One  Year,  new  or  renewal, 
and  any  ONE  pattern  for  

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


35  Cents 


No.  4051.— Ladies'  Shirt-waist.  10  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  inches  bust. 
No.  4065.— Ladies'  Thkee-piece  Skirt.  11  cents. 
Sizes,  22,  24,  26,  28  and  30  Inches  waist. 


No.  4096.— Girls'  Gibson  Dress.  10  cents. 
Sizes,  4,  6,  8, 10  and  12  years. 


No.  4099.— Ladies'  Shirt-waist. 
10  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38,  40,  42  and  44 
inches  bust. 


No.  4107.— Ladies'  Sailor  Blouse. 
10  cents. 

Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  Inches  bust. 


No.  4095.— Ladies'  Fancy  Waist. 
10  cents. 

Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  Inches  bust. 


No.  4086.— Ladies'  Blouse  Waist. 
10  cents. 

Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  inches  bust. 


No.  4097.— Ladies'  Eton.  10  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  inches  bust. 


No.  3973.— Ladies'  Fancy  Shirt-waist. 
10  cents. 

Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  inches  bust. 


No.  4085.— Misses'  Tucked  Waist. 
10  cents. 
Sizes,  12, 14  and  16  years. 


No.  4087.— Ladies'  Shirt-waist.  10  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42  Inches  bust.  . 


No.  4089.— Ladies'  Jacket. 
10  cents. 

Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  inches  bust. 


No.  4084.— Ladies'  Seven-gored  Walk- 
ing-skirt. 11  cents. 
Sizes,  22,  24,  26,  28  and  30  inches  waist. 


No.  4100.— Child's  Coat.  10  cents 
Sizes,  1, 2, 4  and  6  years. 


No.  3740.— Infants'  Long  Dress 
with  all  Three  Yokes  for 
10  cents.  One  Size. 


No.  4104.— Ladies'  Seamless  Corset- 
cover.  10  cents. 
Sizes,  32, 34,  36,  38, 40,  42  and  44  Inches  bust. 
No.  4054.— Same  Pattern  for  Misses. 
10  cents. 
Sizes,  12, 14  and  16  years. 


No.  4103.— Misses'  Five-gored  Skirt. 
11  cents. 
Sizes,  12, 14  and  16  years. 


No.  4098.— Ladies'  Shirt-waist.  10  cents 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  inches  bust. 


No.  4102  — Girls'  Dress.  10  cents. 
Sizes,  8, 10,  12  and  14  years. 


No.  1088. — Girls'  Jacket.  10  cents. 
Sizes,  4,  6,  8,  lu  uud  12  years. 


No.  4101 


Ladies'  Shirred  Circular 
Skirt    11  cents. 
Sizes,  20,  22,  24  and  26  inches  waist. 


No.  4106.— Ladies'  four-gored  Yoke 

Petticoat.  11  cents. 
Sizes,  22,  24,  26,  28,  30  and  32  Inches  waist. 
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The  Vaccinator 

When  the  doctor  comes  so  softly 

With  his  little  kit  of  tools- 
Heaps  and  heaps  of  fluffy  cotton, 

Yards  of  bandages  on  spools, 
Such  a  lot  of  funny  scrapers, 

Little  tiny  points  of  white, 
Strips  of  buff  adhesive  plaster 

Which  stick  on  so  very  tight, 
Bottles  labeled  "antiseptic," 

Bottles  labeled  not  at  all, 
And  another  bottle  labeled 

Ordinary  "alcohol"— 
When  the  doctor  very  slyly, 

With  no  purpose  to  deceive, 
Says  to  you  in  tones  persuasive, 

"Won't  you  please  roll  up  your  sleeve?" 
Then  you  know  at  once  that  you  are  up  against 
the  vaccination  craze.— Vaccination. 


Teaching  the  Calf  to  Drink 

The  time  of  year  recalls  the  dear,  dead  days 
beyond  recall  when  the  farmer's  boy 
taught  the  calf  to  drink  from  a  pail.  The 
"Britt  (Iowa)  Tribune"  refers  feelingly  to 
these  strenuous  moments  in  the  life  of  our 
agricultural  youth— moments  that  teach  patience 
and  kindly  dealing  with  the  dumb  animals,  for 
the  weaned  calf  is  full  of  the  infinite  and  eternal 
energy.  It  desires  its  sustenance  mightily,  but  it 
desires  it  in  the  way  Nature  has  taught  it  to  obtain 
sustenance.  The  sight  of  the  pail  seems  to  fill 
the  calf's  mind  with  forebodings.  The  calf  desires 
to  look  up  when  it  drinks.  The  farmer's  son 
desires  it  to  look  downward  into  the  pail.  The 
farmer's  child  must  hold  the  pail  between  his 
feet  with  his  hands,  using  two  other  hands  to 
hold  firmly  the  cow's  child  to  its  milk.  When 
the  calf  humps  its  back  and  tries  to  jump,  it  is 
necessary  to  hold  it  down  with  two  more  hands. 
When  it  breathes  hard  into  the  pail  and  blows 
the  milk  all  out,  you  must  twist  its  tail  with  two 
more  hands.  Just  before  a  calf  bunts  it  wiggles 
its  tail.  At  the  premonitory  wiggle  the  tail  must 
be  held  also,  meantime  keeping  the  calf's  head 
directed  into  the  pail.  The  ''Britt  Tribune"  says: 
"Don't  get  excited;  stand  perfectly  still,  inspir- 
ing the  calf  to  confidence  by  your  coolness  and 
sang-froid.  There  is  nothing  equal  to  sang-froid 
in  the  initial  lesson,  and  without  this  attribute 
the  pedagogue  is  sadly  hampered.  There  are 
other  .requisites,  one  of  the  chief  ones  being  that 
the  teaeher  must  know  more  to  begin  with  than 
the  calf.  By  following  these  directions  closely  a 
calf  can  be  induced  to  fill  itself  with  invigorating, 
life-prolonging  milk  in  a  very  few  lessons,  so  that 
it  will  run  its  nose  clear  to  the  bottom  of  the  pail 
the  first  bunt." 

When  you  feed  a  calf  it  is  better  to  be  alone. 
Especially  is  it  necessary  not  to  allow  the  women 
of  the  homestead  to  be  present.  The  proceeding 
sometimes  looks  like  cruelty,  and  they  have  other 
methods  of  calf-feeding  that  seem  more  feasible 
to  them,  and  they  do  not  hesitate  to  voice  them 
at  critical  moments,  thus  shaking  your  confidence 
in  yourself  and  incidentally  shaking  (the  calf's 
already  small  stock  of  confidence  in  you.  It  is 
an  art— that  of  calf-feeding— that  has  not  been 
sufficiently  treated  in  the  bulletins  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Department.— Minneapolis  Journal. 


The  Wrong  Connection 

The  telephone-girl  and  the  bill-clerk,  to  whom 
she  had  promised  her  heart  and  hand,  were  sitting 
in  front  of  the  fireplace  talking  about  the  happy 
days  to  come  when  they  would  be  one. 

From  one  little  detail  to  another  the  talk  finally 
drifted  to  the  subject  of  lighting  the  fires  in  the 
morning.  On  this  point  the  young  man  was  de- 
cided. He  stated  it  as  his  emphatic  opinion  that 
it  was  a  wife's  place  to  get  up  and  start  the  fires 
and  let  her  poor,  hard-working  husband  rest. 

After  this  declaration  there  was  silence  for  the 
space  of  about  three  fourths  of  a  second.  Then 
the  telephone-girl  thrust  out  the  finger  encircled 
by  her  engagement-ring  and  murmured,  sweetly 
but  firmly,  "Ring  off,  please.  You  have  got  con- 
nected with  the  wrong  number."— Salt  Lake  Her- 
ald. 
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Boston  Described 

Bishop  Potter  is  accused  of  having  given  cur- 
rency to  the  following  anecdote: 

A  Chicagoan  had  been  taken  around  Boston  all 
day  to  observe  her  bulwarks,  but  had  failed  to 
exhibit  any  of  those  symptoms  of  paralysis  which 
are  acceptable  to  the  Bostonian  mind. 

"Now  confess,"  said  the  Bostonian  host,  after 
the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day,  "isn't  Boston  a 
unique  town?" 

"Unique?"  mused  the  Westerner.  "I  believe 
that  word  is  derived  from  two  Latin  words,  unus, 
one,  and  equus,  horse.  I  think  Boston  is  a  unique 
town."— New  York  Times. 


Careless 

"I  made  a  great  mistake  when  I  started  out  in 
life,"  said  Meandering  Mike. 

"In  what  way?"  asked  Plodding  Pete. 

"In  not  pickin'  out  what  kind  of  a  criminal  I 
was  goin'  to  be.  I  didn't  know  in  dem  early  days 
when  me  character  was  jes'  bein'  formed  dat  it 
wfii  e  goin'  to  be  considered  a  crime  to  die  rich." — 
Washington  Star. 


Solved  the  Tramp-problem 

"I  think  I  have  solved  the  tramp-problem  in  a 
perfectly  satisfactory  way,"  said  the  New  Jersey 
farmer  as  the  subject  was  under  discussion.  "It 
did  no  good  whatever  to  put  up  signs  warning 
them  off  or  to  keep  a  bulldog  at  the  gate.  I  tried 
all  that,  and  last  spring  I  made  a  change.  I  put 
up  signs  for  three  miles  around,  reading  'Tramps 
Please  Call  at  the  Baker  Farm,'  and  'All  Tramps 
Welcomed  at  Baker's,'  and  the  result  is  that  not 
Over  three  of  them  have  called.  The  other  day, 
to  show  you  how  it  works,  a  tramp  came  along 
and  looked  things  over  and  said  to  me,  'Any  con- 
stables hidden  in  the  barn?' 

"  'Not  a  one,'  I  replied. 

"  'How  many  bulldogs  have  you  got?' 

"  'None  at  all.' 
*   "  'Got  alot  of  spring-guns  or  bear-traps  set  about 
the  place?' 

"  'Nothing  of  the  kind.' 

"  'Has  a  feller  got  to  do  a  day's  work  to  get  a 
meal?' 

"  'No  work  at  all.  You  come  right  in,  and  I  will 
give  you  a  square  meal  for  nothing,  and  if  you 
-want  to  stay  all  night  I'll  give  you  the  best  bed  in 
the  house.' 

"He  looked  at  me  in  a  puzzled  way  for  about  a 
minute,"  continued  the  farmer,  "and  then  indulged 
in  a  wink  and  said,  'You  can't  play  that  little  game 
on  me,  old  man.  This  is  my  sixteenth  year  on  the 
road.' 

"  'But  what  game?'  I  asked. 

"  'Putting  poison  in  the  milk  and  selling  our  ca- 
davers to  a  medical  college  for  five  dollars  apiece. 
Oh,  no,  Mr.  Baker— not  this  eve!'  "—Baltimore 
Herald. 
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Knew  His  Business 

Professor  Munsterberg  of  Harvard,  whose  spec- 
ialty is  psychology,  relies  to  some  extent  on  the 
point  of  a  good  story  in  enforcing  his  positions  in 
abstract  demonstration.  He  has  one  on  the  asso- 
ciation of  ideas  that  will  illustrate.  A  medieval 
magician— more  accurately  called  "fakir"  now- 
adays—announced that  he  had  invented,  and  had 
for  sale,  a  magic  pot.  If  certain  rather  common 
stones  were  rhixed  and  placed  in  the  pot  with  a 
certain  portion  of  water,  and  the  whole  shaken 
diligently  for  an  hour,  the  stones  would  turn  to 
gold— provided  that  during  the  hour  the  operator 
should  not  think  of  a  hippopotamus.  The  fakir 
sold  a  great  many  for  fabulous  sums,  and  not  one 
of  the  purchasers  ever  demanded  a  return  of  the 
money.  The  fakir  knew  his  business.  He  was  in 
advance  of  his  age  in  psychology,  in  his  skill 
in  permanently  fixing  in  his  customers'  minds  the 
association  of  that  old  pot  and  a  hippopotamus.— 
Boston  Herald. 
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No  Foot-washing  for  Him 

A  pastor  in  the  Montreal  Conference  was  con- 
ducting a  fellowship-meeting  at  which  a  man  in 
giving  his  testimony  told  of  having  recently 
attended  some  Mennonite  services,  where  the 
ceremony  of  feet-washing  had  been  performed. 
He  went  on  to  say  that  he  had  been  greatly  im- 
pressed with  it,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  a 
similar  service  might  be  introduced  into  the 
Methodist  church.  There  was  by  no  means 
unanimity  of  opinion  on  the  question,  for  an  old 
gentleman  sprang  to  his  feet,  excitedly  exclaim- 
ing, "I  don't  believe  in  it  at  all!  There's  no  need 
for  this  feet-washing!"  Then  he  added  as  a 
clincher,  "Why,  brethren,  there  are  thousands  of 
people  in  heaven  who  never  washed  their  feet."— 
Epworth  Herald. 
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A  Cipher  Code 

A  commercial  traveler  well  known  in  the  cycle 
trade  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  adds  this  to 
the  collection  of  jokes  on  newly  made  happy  fath- 
ers. The  hero  is  the  manufacturer  of  the  wheel 
which  the  narrator  sells.  Being  compelled  to  go 
away  on  a  business  trip  about  the  time  an  inter- 
esting domestic  event  was  expected,  he  left  orders 
for  the  nurse  to  wire  him  results  according  to  the 
following  formula : 

If  a  boy,  "Gentleman's  safety  arrived." 

If  a  girl,  "Lady's  safety  arrived." 

The  father's  state  of  mind  may  be  imagined 
when  a  few  days  later  he  received  a  telegram 
containing  the  one  word,  "Tandem."— The  Den. 
ver  News.  ' 
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High  Flowers 

Solly— "The  highest  point  at  which  flowers  have 
been  found  was  in  Thibet,  at  nineteen  thousand 
two  hundred  feet." 

Cholly— "How  high  were  they  there?  I've  paid 
as  high  as  three  dollars  a  dozen  for  roses  right 
here  in  New  York!"— Yonkers  Statesman. 
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The  Cause 

Physician— "This  is  the  worst  case  of  indigestion 
.  I  ever  saw." 

Patient— "Impossible,  doctor!  I  haven't  eaten 
anythingbut  health-foods  for  the  last  six  months." 
-Life. 
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Readjusted  the  Bill 

"Waiter,  I  find  I  have  just  enough  money  to 
pay  for  the  dinner,  but  I  have  nothing  in  the  way 
of  a  tip  for  yourself." 
"Let  me  add  up  the  bill  again,  sir."— Moonshine. 


Home=made 

economy  without  it. 

Banner  Lve 


Soap 


is  as  easy  to  be  had  as  home-made  bread, 
and  no  house  is  managed  with  the  greatest 


(one  can,  costing  a  few  cents,)  and  the  grease  that  is 
generally  wasted  in  the  kitchen,  make  ten  pounds  of  pure, 
hard  soap  in  ten  minutes  without  boiling  or  large  kettles.  One  pound  of  this  soap 
goes  as  far  as  two  pounds  of  ordinary  soap.    It  doesn't  turn  the  clothes  yellow. 

Soft  Soap  is  just  as  easily  made.  One  can  of  Bamier  Lye  makes  twenty  gallons.  Easy  directions  on 
every  can. 

At  your  grocer's  or  druggist's.     If  you  can't  get  it,  send  for  book,  and  tell  us  who  your  grocer  or 

druggist  is.         THE  PENN  CHEMICAL  WORKS  Philadelphia  


Burlington 
Route 


CODY 

WYOMING 
EXTENSi 


The  young  city  of  Cody,  Wyo.,  is  the  terminus  of  this  new- 
extension. 

There  are  splendid  openings  along  this  new  line  for  the  live 
stock  and  wool  business,  and  for  farming  by  irrigation  from  the 
unlimited  water  supply  in  the  Big  Horn  Basin,  a  region  as  large 
as  Massachusetts. 

This  is  one  of  the  few  remaining  rich  sections  of  the  West 
which  has  needed  only  the  incoming  of  a  railroad  to  start  its  devel- 
opment. 

LOW  ONE  WAY  AND  ROUND  TRIP  RATES  into  this  region 
during  March  and  April,  1902. 

Send  for  special  "BIG  HORN  BASIN "  folder,  free,  to  L.  W.  WAKELEY,  G.P.  A., 
Burlington  Route,  604  Pine  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Mention  this  paper. 


A  Business  Given  Away 

The  proprietors  of  this  journal  are  prepared  to  receive  applications 
from  ONE  OR  TWO  LADIES  IN  EVERY  TOWN  (according 
to  size).  Those  who  can  satisfy  us  as  to  energy  and  integrity  will  be 

Established  in  Business  Entirely  Free  of  Cost 

We  will  supply  them  with  all  the  stock  they  can  use. 

We  will  supply  them  with  all  the  printed  matter,  circulars,  etc,  and 

We  will  advertise  the  business  for  them. 

There  will  be  NO  COMPETITION,  as  no  one  but  authorized  representatives  will  be  allowed 

to  sell  in  their  territory. 
The  profits  are  such  that  $20.00  Weekly  and  over  can  easily  be  earned  by  businesslike  women. 


Remember 

As  the  number  of  represen- 
tatives is  limited,  early  appli- 
cation should  be  made,  stating 
what  territory  is  desired. 

ADDRESS  DEPT.  S, 


1  We  supply  all  the  goods 

2  We  advertise  them  for  you 

3  We  give  you  names  of  all  old  customers 

4  We  send  you  all  inquiries  from  new  ones 

5  All  without  any  cost  to  you 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


Rural  FreeDeiivefx 


™*SIGNAL 


^A  POSTOFFICE 
'VS. AT  YOUH£>OOR 


MATT  RfHtSjHE  s,GNAl  MAIL  B°X>  Bates  Hawley  Patent, 
I  lAUi  UvA  IS  THE  ORIGINAL  BOX  FOR  RURAL  SER- 

BATES  -  HAWLEY  PATENT>v     VICE.    It  has  been  especially  recom 

mended  by  the  Postmaster  General 

—Is  full  government  size,  i8x6}£xu%,  and  is  the  only  one  which  will 
meet  all  your  requirements.    Material— Heavy  Steel  and  Iron,  completely 
Galvanized,  finished  very  attractively  in  Aluminum  and  Red.    Yale  lock. 
Automatic  Signal  flag.   Individual  celluloid  name  plate. 

SIGNAL  MAIL  BOX  CO..  No.  334  Benton  St.,  Joliet.  Ill 


SALARY  $936'* 


A  YEAR,  $18  WEEKLY,  STRAIGHT  OUT  SALARY  #> 
BONAFIDE  SALARY,  NO  MORE,  NO  LESS  SALARY.  • 

►  Several  trustworthy  gentlemen  or  ladies  wanted  in  eachstate  by  an  old  established  house  of  10  years' solid  J 
financial  standing  to  manage  our  business  in  their  own  and  nearby  counties.  It  is  mainly  office  work  con-  f) 
^  ducted  at  home.  Salary  straight  8936  a  year  and  expenses— definite,  bonafide,  no  commission,  easy  to  under-  a 
*)  stand.   SALARY  PAYABLE  EACH  WEDNESDAY  IN  CASH  direct  from  headquarters.    MONEY  ADVANCED  FOR  • 

• EXPENSES  EACH  WEEK.  Ten  years  in  business  find  us  compelled  to  secure  competent,  reliable  managers  £ 
to  handle  our  rapidly  growing  trade.   References.  Enclose  self-addressed  stamped  envelope. 

•  THE  DOMINION  COMPANY      Dept.  W  63,    -      -       Chicago,  III.  • 

WHY  CAN  WE  SAVE  YOU  MONEY 

HhII  H  OH  A  YEUICLE,  HAKNE8B  OK  A  FL¥  NET  !  1 

Because  We  Have  No  Agents.  ^WStfiS^as 

jout  costtoyoufWecan.  How?  Wewill  ship  you  a  harness,  saddle  or  vehicle,  withoutyour 
sending  a  single  cent,  and  let  you  look  it  over  at  your  freight  house,  and  if  you  don't  find 
we  have  given  you  the  bigee«t  bargain  you  ever  saw  or  heard  of,  return  the  goods  to  us  at  our  expense.  * 
We  give  with  each  vehicle  a  2  year  iron-clad  guarantee,  protectingyou  from  poor  material  and  workmanship.  Our 
vehiclecatalog  describes  the  largest  line  of  buggies,  road  wagons,  phaetons,  surreys,  spring  wagons  and  carts,  harness  and  fly  nets 
ever  shown  in  one  book.  It's  i'ree.  Send  for  it.  MABVUT  SMITH  CO.,  65  N.  Jefferson  St .,  Chicago,  HI. 


I'TheJmith  Premier  Typewriter 

Always  Reliable 

A  dollar  of  service  for 
every  dollar  of  cost. 
Illustrated  book  free. 

The  Smith  Premier 
Typewriter  Co. 
Syracuse,  N.  V.,  V.  8.  A. 


FREE  TOBACCO  CURE 

Mrs.  A.  K.  Raymond,  9G8  Charles  Street,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  has  discovered  a  wonderful  cure 
for  tobacco  habit.  She  is  curing  all  her  friends. 
She  will  send  receipt  free  to  anybody  sending 
two-cent  stamp  for  postage.  Write  for  it. 

10c.  Look!  look!  Look!  10c. 

One  Dollar  King*,  for  Ten  Cents.  Beautiful  love-knot  rings,  war- 
ranted live  years.  Made  from  10k.  gold  wire.  Bangle  attached,  with 
any  initial  engraved.  Also  with  heautiful  turquoise  setting,  only 
2i>c.    Send  size.    E.  II.  HOM.AM),  Lock  Box  802,  Plttaburg,  Pa, 
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THE  FARM  AIND  RI RESIDE 


April  15,  1903 


Finest  Pictures  FREE 


WE  ARE  GOING  TO  GIVE  THESE 


Magnificent  Masterpieces  of  Art 

TO    OUR    READERS    ABSOLUTELY   FREE— THE    MOST  ASTOUNDING 
LIBERAL  OFFER  EVER  MADE  BY  ANY  PUBLICATION  IN  THE 
WORLD.    THESE  ARE  MARVELOUS  PICTURES 

These  Pictures  are  on  the  Very  Finest  and  Most  Elegant 
Picture-paper,  Beautiful  Ivory-finished,  Extra-heavy  weight, 
Size  20  by  25  Inches.   They  are  Superb  for  Framing 

THE  ORIGINAL  OIL-PAINTINGS  FROM  WHICH  THESE 
FAMOUS   ART    WORKS   ARE    REPRODUCED  COST 

Hundreds  of  Thousands  of  Dollars 

and  could  not  possibly  be  seen  without  a  tour  of  the  great  art-galleries  of  the  world.  Still 
we  give  the  finest  reproductions  of  them  the  world  has  ever  known  absolutely  free  with 
our  paper.  Such  a  liberal  offer  has  never  before  been  dreamed  of.  Any  one  who  appreciates 
a  good  picture  will  welcome  with  delight  the  introduction  of  these  high-class  and  artistic  works. 
The  proprietors  of  these  pictures  have  gone  to  immense  expense  to  produce  them.  They  are 
as  far  ahead  of  any  other  reproductions  as  this  century  is  ahead  of  the  times  of  the  Dark  Ages. 


No.  806 


ST.  CECILIA 


No.  805 


I  AM  LORD  OF  ALL  I  SURVEY 


Note  These  Points  of  Supreme  Excellence 

1.  They  are  the  most  faithful  reproductions  ever  offered. 

2.  They  satisfy  the  most  critical  lovers  of  pictures. 

3.  They  are  the  masterpieces  of  master  artists. 

4.  They  are  unexcelled  for  beauty  and  clearness. 

5.  They  preserve  the  artistic  quality  of  the  originals. 

6.  They  are  of  sufficient  size  to  bring  out  all  the  delicate 

effects  of  the  originals,  and  are  superb  for  framing. 

7.  They  preserve  the  life  of  the  originals  with  absolute  fidelity. 

8.  They  are  the  greatest  achievement  in  artistic  reproductions, 
i  combining  at  once  highest  quality  and  low  price. 

9.  They  are  on  the  finest  ivory-surface,  extra-heavy  paper. 
10.    They  will   not,  and  cannot,  fade.    This  is  absolutely 

guaranteed. 


More  Desirable  Than  Expensive  Engravings 

Competent  judges,  having  made  a  comparison,  pronounce  our  reproductions 
more  attractive  and  desirable  than  the  most  expensive  engravings.  Remember 
that  including  margins  they  are  twenty  by  twenty-five  inches  in  size, 

FIVE  HUNDRED  SQUARE  INCHES 

ABOUT  TEN  TIMES  TI»E  SIZE  OF  THE  REPRODUCTIONS  COMMONLY  SOLD 


CHOOSE  FROM  THIS  LIST 


SUNSHINE  AND  SHADOW 

I  AM  LORD  OF  ALL  I  SURVEY 

DEFIANCE,  or  STAG  AT  BAY 

AN  IMPUDENT  PUPPY 

GRACE  DARLING  AND  HER  FATHER 

ST.  CECILIA  

PHARAOH'S  HORSES 
WATERFALL  BY  MOONLIGHT 
CAN'T  YOU  TALK  .... 
KISS  ME  (Child  and  Dogs)  . 
THE  HORSE  FAIR  .... 
AFFECTION  


Stone 

No.  801 

QUEEN  OF  FLOWERS 

Lefler 

Cleminson 

No.  805 

AFTER  WORK  .... 

Holmes  . 

Landseer  . 

No.  789 

WASHINGTON  CROSSING  THE 

Noble 

No.  804 

DELAWARE  . 

Leatze 

Carmichael 

No.  803 

THE  WOODLAND  MOTHER 

Carter 

Nanjok 

No.  806 

THE  STRAW  YARD 

Herring  . 

Herring  . 

No.  785 

IN  MEMORIAM 

Edwards  . 

Rieger 

No.  795 

THE  LITTLE  SHEPHERDESS  . 

Koller 

Holmes 

No  794 

PORTRAIT  OF  WASHINGTON  . 

Stuart 

Holmes  . 

No.  790 

THE  FINDING  OF  MOSES 

S chopin  . 

Bonheur  . 

No.  796 

CHRIST  BEFORE  PILATE 

Munkacsy 

Holmes  . 

No.  783 

IMMACULATE  CONCEPTION 

Murillo 

No.  786 
No.  787 

No.  797 
No.  798 
No.  799 
No.  800 
No.  791 
No.  792 
No.  793 
No.  788 
No.  784 


The  Illustrations  Here 
Convey  no  Idea  of  the 
Size,  Beauty  and  Ele- 
gance of  the  Pictures 

These  .pictures  have  been 
selected  with  the  greatest  care, 
and  only  after  thousands  of 
the  most  famous  works  of  art 
have  been  considered  by  ex- 
perts. They  represent  the 
real  masterpieces  of  art  of 
the  world. 


The  pictures  will  be  sent  by  mail,  se- 
curely packed  and  postage  paid.  Entire  sat- 
isfaction guaranteed.  A  beautiful  circular, 
giving  illustrations  and  descriptions  of  23 
pictures,  sent  for  2-cent  stamp. 


FREE 


Any  ONE  of  These 
Pictures,  Your 
Choice,  Given  as  a 
Premium  for  Sending  ONE  Yearly 
Subscription  to  Farm  and  Fireside. 


No.  801 


SUNSHINE  AND  SHADOW 


35  Cents 


No.  799 


fHE  STRAW  YARD 


We  Will  Send  the  Farm  and  Fireside  One  Year  and 
Any  ONE  of  These  Pictures  for  Only  ...... 

(  When  this  offer  is  accepted  m*  cash  commission  icill  be  atluiced) 

We  Will  Send  the  Farm  and  Fireside  One  Year  and  P^nfc 
any  TWO  of  These  Pictures  for  Only  JU  V/ClllO 

(  When  this  offer  is  accepted  the  c/ub-raisrr  may  have  either  the  regular  cash  commission 
or  the  name  may  be  counted  in  a  club) 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


ArBii,  15,  1902 


THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 
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PLANTING  TIME  IS  HERE 

Get  the  Splendid  Seeds  and  Plants  from  the  Farm  and  Fireside,  and 

Enter  the  Great  Prize  Crop-Growing  Contest 

315  Prizes=$l,000  Given  Away 


For  the  exclusive  benefit  of  Farm  and  Fireside  people  we  are  going  to 
award  three  sets  of  prizes,  315  prizes  in  all,  as  given  below.  FIRST 
SET  OF  PRIZES  is  for  raising  greatest  weight  of  seed-corn,  second 
greatest,  third  greatest,  etc.,  from  one  pound  of  Finest  Thoroughbred 
Seed-Corn  furnished  by  us.  SECOND  SET  OF  PRIZES  for  raising  the 
greatest  number  of  pods,  second  greatest,  third  greatest,  etc.,  from  one  half 
pound  of  a  new  variety  Matchless  Stringless  Beans  furnished  by  us.  THIRD 
SET  OF  PRIZES  for  growing  the  greatest  number  of  roses,  second  great- 
est, third  greatest,  etc.,  on  Three  Fine  Rose-Bushes  furnished  by  us.  You 
may  enter  one,  two  or  all  three  contests.  You  keep  all  you  raise,  and  sell 
it,  or  plant  it  next  season,  as  you  please.  Read  "HOW  TO  ORDER"  and 
"HOW  TO  ENTER  FOR  MORE  THAN  ONE  PRIZE"  at  bottom  of  page. 


SEND  AT  ONCE 

We;  have  our  stock  all  ready  to 
go  out,  and  there  will  be  no  delay. 
Just  as  quickly  as  your  letter  comes 
your  seeds  or  plants  will  be  sent  you. 


Corn-Raising  Contest 

$100.00  Cash  and  104  Other  Prizes 

GOLDEN  HARVEST  YELLOW 
DENT  CORN 

Pronounced  the  best  dent  corn  in  the 
world.  Our  supply  is  obtained  by  special 
arrangement  with  the  originator.  Ears 
large  and  handsome,  with  good,  deep 
grain  of  deep  orange-color,  and  small  red 
cob.  Stalk  medium  size  (not  large),  few 
suckers,  slender  and  leafy.  Makes  the 
best  of  fodder.  Two  good  ears  to  each 
stalk.  Husks  and  shells  easily.  Ripens 
in  90  to  100  days,  and  makes  a  crop  even 
in  dry  seasons,  because  so  early  matur- 
ing and  strong  in  growth.  Has  yielded 
one  hundred  and  thirty-six  bushels  of 
shelled  corn  to  the  acre.  Suits  greater 
variety  of  soils  than  any  other  corn  we 
know  of.  The  yield  from  the  seed  we 
send  you  will  plant  a  field  next  year.  Or  you  can  sell  at  big  price  for  seed-corn.  A 
money-maker,  and  you  will  miss  a  splendid  opportunity  if  you  fail  to  get  a  pound,  aside  from 
the  §100  and  other  prizes. 

LIST  OF  PRIZES 

We  will  give  the  following  prizes  for  raising  the  greatest  weight  of  corn,  second  greatest, 
third  greatest,  etc.,  from  one  pound  of  Golden  Harvest  Yellow  Dent  Corn  described  above: 

1st  Prize-$100.00  Cash. 

2d  Prize— Fine  Piano-Box  Buggy;  value  $60.00. 

3d  Prize— Latest  Improved  Spring-Tooth  Harrow;  value  $20.00. 

4th  Prize— Set  Solid  Leather  Buggy-Harness ;  value  $15.00. 

Sth  Prize— Latest-Make  Breaking-Plow;  value  $10.00. 

SO  Prizes— Handsome  Engraved  Watch  to  each ;  value  $2.00. 

SO  Prizes— Solid  Steel  Wagon-Jack  to  each  ;  value  $1.25. 


Bean-Raising  Contest 

$100.00  Cash  and  104  Other  Prizes 

NEW  PERFECTION  STRINGLESS 
BEAN 

This  new  bean  is  a  cross  between  a 
strain  of  Extra  Early  Round  Pod  and  an 
absolutely  stringless  wax  variety,  giving 
much  larger  and  handsomer  pod  and  with- 
out'any  string.  It  is  also  more  prolific  and 
ready  for  market  a  week  earlier.  Com- 
pared with  other  beans  the  pods  are  one 
third  larger,  averaging  five  to  six  inches 
long,  and  absolutely  stringless.  Bean  un- 
usually crisp,  round,  full  and  fleshy.  Being 
extremely  productive  and  easily  grown. 
A  very  small  patch  will  keep  a  family  sup- 
plied the  whole  season.  Grows  without 
stakes  or  poles,  being  a  true  bush-bean. 
Seed  is  warranted  pure,  coming  direct  from 
the  originator,  who  is  one  of  the  leading 
vegetable-growers  in  America.  It  is  the 
perfection  of  stringless  green-pod  beans. 

LIST  OF  PRIZES 

We  will  give  the  following  prizes  for  raising  the  greatest  number  of  pods,  second  greatest, 
third  greatest,  etc.,  from  one  half  pound  of  New  Perfection  Stringless  Bean  described  above: 

1st  Prize-$100.00  Cash. 

2d  Prize— Set  Elegant  Parlor  Furniture ;  value  $50.00. 
3d  Prize— Latest-Make  Double  Cultivator ;  value  $20.00. 
4th  Prize— Library  of  50  Cloth-Bound  Books ;  value  $20.00. 
5th  Prize— Library  of  25  Cloth-Bound  Books ;  value  $10.00. 
SO  Prizes— Handsome  Dial-Scale  to  each;  value  $1.25. 

SO  Prizes— Set  of  Six  Finest  Silver-Plated  Teaspoons,  Engraved  Initials,  to  each ;  value 
$1.00  each  set. 


Rose-Growing  Contest 

$100.00  Cash  and  104  Other  Prizes 
LIST  OF  PRIZES 

We  will  give  the  following  prizes  for  growing  the  greatest 
number  of  roses,  second  greatest,  third  greatest,  etc.,  on  three 
rose-bushes,  the  kinds  described  above: 

1st  Prize-$100.00  Cash. 

2d  Prize— Set  Handsome  Dining-Room  Furniture;  value  $50.00. 

3d  Prize— Bail-Bearing  Sewing-Machine ;  value  $30.00. 

4th  Prize— Complete  Decorated  China  Dinner-Set;  value  $12.00. 

5th  Prize— Splendid  Kitchen-cabinet;  value  $7.50. 

SO  Prizes— Beautiful  Cut-Glass,  Sterling-Silver  Top  Salt  and 

Pepper  Set  to  each  one;  value  $1.25  the  set. 
SO  Prizes— Silver-Plated    Butter-Knife    and  Silver-Plated 

Sugar-Shell,  the  set  of  two  to  each ;  value  $1.00  the  set. 


Three  Prolific  Queenly  New  Roses 

Competitors  in  our  rose-growing  contest  will  be  furnished 
three  of  the  most  beautiful  and  ready-growing  roses  in  the 
world.  The  plants  are  extra  large  and  uniform  in  size,  and 
every  one  is  now  soon  to  bloom.  Following  is  description 
of  each  variety : 

WHITE  MAMAM  COCHET 

A  new,  magnificent,  ever-blooming  rose.  Flowers  large  and 
very  double,  with  petals  of  unusually  heavy  texture,  making 
it  extra  valuable  in  open  ground.  Has  the  vigor  of  an  oak, 
with  large,  heavy  foliage.  Hardy  and  of  extraordinary  merit. 

MLLE.  FRANCESKA  KRUGER 

In  its  shading  of  deep,  coppery  yellow  unique  and  striking- 
ly beautiful.  Flower  of  good  size  and  very  symmetrical.  One 
of  the  finest  roses  known  for  full  and  continuous  blooming. 

CLOTILDE  SOUPERT 

A  strong,  vigorous  grower.  Large,  beautiful,  double 
flowers  borne  in  sprays,  blending  in  color  from  a  soft  shell- 
pink  to  a  pure  satiny  white.  An  extremely  profuse  bloomer. 


HOW  TO  ENTER  FOR  MORE  THAN  ONE  PRIZE       J=J0W  j-q  ()rc(er 


To  enter  any  of  the  above  contests  the  seeds  or  rose-bushes  must  be  pro- 
cured as  above.  No  other  kinds  of  corn,  beans  or  roses  can  compete.  You  can 
enter  one,  two  or  all  three  of  the  contests.  FOR  $1.00  (two  contests)  we  will 
send  you  both  corn  and  beans,  or  corn  and  rose-bushes,  or  beans  and  rose-bushes; 
we  will  also  enter  your  name  for  TWO  years'  subscription  to  the  Farm  and 
Fireside,  or  send  the  paper  to  you  one  year  and  to  any  one  else  one  year.  FOR 
$1.50  (three  contests)  we  will  send  you  the  corn  and  the  beans  and  the  rose-bushes, 
and  THREE  yearly  subscriptions  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside  for  yourself  or  for  your 
friends.  Contests  close  at  the  end  of  the  harvest  season  of  this  year.  Arrange- 
ments made  insure  correctness,  so  that  all  prizes  will  go  to  those  entitled  to  them. 

(NOTE  that  when  a  subscriber  accepts  any  of  the  above  offers  the  name  cannot  count  in 
a  club  toward  a  prentium  and  .no  cash  commission  can  be  allowed) 


SEND  US  50  CENTS  (part  of  this  is  for  the 
Farm  and  Fireside,  and  the  remainder  is  for 
sending  seed  or  rose-bushes).  We  will  then 
enter  your  name  for  one  year's  subscription  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside,  either  new 
or  renewal  subscription,  and  will  immediately  send  you,  securely  packed,  fully 
prepaid  and  free  of  all  charges, 

ONE  POIND  GOLDEN  HARVEST  YELLOW  DENT  CORN,  or  ONE  HALF 
POIND  NEW  PERFECTION  STRINGLESS  BEANS,  or 
THREE  EXTRA-LARGE  ROSE-BUSHES 

We  will  also  enter  your  name  for  the  Corn  Prize  Contest,  or  the  Bean  Prize 
Contest,  or  the  Rose  Prize  Contest.  Rules  for  weighing  or  counting  yield,  making 
report,  etc.,  sent  with  seed.    Be  sure  to  state  which  contest  you  wish  to  enter. 


ADDRESS  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  PRIZE  CONTEST,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 
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THE  FARM  AIND 


FIRESIDE 


April  15,  1902 


Do  job  want  »  watch  that  runs  and  Keepi  gooft 
l  time?  Our  watch  has  a  Gold  laid  case,  handsome 
I  dial,  dnst  proof,  adjusted  to  position,  pitent  escape- 
ment,  and  highly  finished.  This  is  a  remarkable 
watch.  We  guarantee  it,  and  with  proper  care  it 
■hould  wear  and  give  satisfaction  for  20  years, 
it  has  the  appearance  of  a  Solid  Gold  one. 
The  movement  is  an  American  Style*  ex- 
pansion balance,  quick,  traiu,  and  jou  can  rely 
k  upon  it  that  when  you  own  one  of  these  truly 
I  handsome  watches  you  will  alwajB  have 
the  correct  time  in  your  possession.  Just  the 
watch  for  railroad  men,  or  those  who  need  a 
'  very  close  timer.  Do  yoa  want  a  watch  of  this 
'  character?  If  so,  now  is  your  opportunity  to 
secure  one.  We  give  a  beautiful  Watch 
as  a  premium  to  anyone  for  selling  18  pieces 
of  our  handsome  jewelry  for  10c.  each.  Simply 
send  your  name  and  address  and  we  will  send 
yon  the  18  pieces  of  jewelry  postpaid.  When  sold,  send  us  the  $1.80, 
and  we  will  send  you  the  handsome  Gold  laid  watch.  We  trust  you 
and  will  take  back  all  you  cannot  tell.  We  propose  to  give  away 
these  watches  simply  to  advertise  our  business.  No  catch-words  in 
this  advertisement.  We  mean  just  what  we  say.  You  require  no 
capital  while  working  for  us.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Address, 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  WATCH  CO.  New  York  City 

Free  Free  Free 

CATALOGUE  OF 


Seasonable  Patterns 

We  issue  a  catalogue  of  season- 
able, up-to-date  patterns,  which 
are  furnished  our  subscribers  at 
the  very,  lowest  prices.  The 
patterns  are  the  latest  and  are 
guaranteed  reliable. 

The  catalogue  is  FREE. 
Write  for  it  to-day. 

FARM  AIND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


THE 

CURVE  of  LONG  LIFE 

Stretch  the  fence  till  it  sings.  Then  it  lasts  a 
lifetime.  The  tension  curve  gives  elasticity. 
Keady  made,  ready  to  put  up.  The 

AMERICAN  I'Soo  FENCE 

Saves  Time,  Money,  Stock  and  Crops. 
Sold  everywhere.  If  your  dealer  hasn't  it  write  to 
AMERICAN  STEEL  AND  WIRE  CO., 
Chicago,  New  York,  San  Francisco, 
Denver. 


MADE  $  1 05  THE  FIRST  MONTH 

k  writes  FRED.  BLODGETT,  of  N.  Y.  J.  L. 
1  BARRIOK,  of  La.,  writes:    "Am  making 
"3.00  to  *8.0O  every  day  I  work."    MRS.  L. 
M.  ANDERSON,  of  Iowa,  writes:  "I 
$3.80  to  $6.60  a  day1'  Hundreds 
„  doing  likewise.     So  can  you. 
I  $6.00  to  $10.00  daily  made  pla- 
iting  jewelry,   tableware,  bicy- 
'  cles,  metal  goods  with  gold,  sil- 
ver, nickel,  etc.    Enormous  de- 
;mand.  We  teach  yon  rftPT 
'  Write— offer  free.  .  rnCti 

O.  GRAY  *  CO.,  PI»ttne  Worko.  A  9inml  Ride.,  Cincinnati,  0. 

SEPARATORS  AND  POWERS. 
For  1, 2  and  3  horses,  irlth  qoTernor;  level o 
even  tread-  Catalogue  tree. 


Sweep  powers,  Corn  Shelters,  Feed  Mills, Steel  Rollers. Mowers, 
Rakes,  Cultivators,  Saws,  Engines— 3  to  25  H.P.,  mounted  or 
stationary.    The  Alesslnger  Mt'g.  Co.,  Tatamy,  Pa- 

ORNAMENTAL  FENCE 

25  designs,  all  steel. 
Handsome,  durable.— 
Cheaper  than  a  wood 
fence.  Special  induce- 
ments to  church  and 
cemeteries.  Catalogue  free. 
KOKOMO  FENCE 
MACHINE  CO., 
48 7 North  St., 
Kokomo,  Indiana. 


The  Most  Cider 

of  the  BEST  QUALITY  and  the  PUREST 
form  can  be  secured  from'  a  given 
quantity  of  apples  bj  the  use  of  th» 

HYDRAULIC 
CIDER  PRESS 

The  only  press  awarded  medal  and 
diploma  at  World's  Fair.   Get  our  ftf* 
Illustrated  catalogue  before  buying. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO., 
6  Main  St.,  Mt.  GUead,  Ohio. 


DUPLEX  Machine 

The  only  successful  field  fence  maker.  Ball 
Bearing,  Automatic,  simple,  life-lasting. 

A  Child  Can  Operate  It* 

A  level  headed  boy  can  take  it  apart  and 
put  it  together.  It  makes  most  perfect 

Fence  at  Cost  of  Wire, 

Machine  sent  on  Trial.   Plain  and  Barbed 
Wire  at  Wholesale  Prices.   Catalogue  Free. 
K1TSELMAN  BROTHERS, 
D  24         Muncie,  Indiana. 


FENCE! 


STRONGEST 
MADE.  Bull- 
strong.  Chicken, 
tight.   Sold  to  the  Farmer  at  Wholesale 
Prices,    t  ally  Warranted.   Catalog  Free. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO., 
Box  18         Winchester,  Indiana,  V.  S.  A. 

$1,000.00  In  Prizes 

A  contest  for  raising  corn  and  beans  and 
growing  roses.  See  Page  19  of  this  issue 
of  the  Farm  and  Fireside  for  full  particulars. 

Michigan  Lands 

For  sale,  8,000  acres  of  good  Sugar-Beet  land,  in  Arenac, 
Iosco,  Ogemaw  and  Crawford  counties,  near  railroad 
towns,  etc.   Terms  easy.    Write  R.  M.  PIERCE,  West 

Bay  City,  Mien.,  Agent,  or  J.  W.  CURTIS,  Whltniorv.  Mich. 

or  FEES  returned. 


Patent  Secured 


FREE  opinion  as  to  pat- 
entability. ■  Seud  for  our 
Guide  Book,  and  What  to  Invent.  Finest  publication  ever  issued 
for  free  distribution.  Patents  secured  through  us  advertised 
without  charge  in  The  Patent  Record.  Sampue  Copy  Free. 
EVANS,  WILKEN8  <fe  CO.,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

A  new  line  of  Agency 
"Work  for  either  Bex, 
easy  and  extra  profit- 
able; we  give  special 
advantages*.  Send  for 
terms  and  Free  Outfit. 
Address  FARM'AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


BEST  PAY 


U.S.& FOREIGN  PATENTSS^ 

i£T«&iora."j.lexander  X  Do  well,  0u7  Seventh  St.,  Uashlngtoo,  tl.C. 


FARM  SELECTIONS 

The  Toad 

Toads  in  the  early  part  of  last  summer, 
owing  to  the  excessively  dry  weather, 
were  quite  scarce,  and  my  cucumber 
and  squash  vines  seemed  to  suffer 
more  than  ordinarily  from  bug  and  beetle 
attacks.  The  Massachusetts  station  has 
recently  examined  the  stomachs  of  a  large 
number  of  toads,  and  found  on  an  average 
that  eighty  per  cent  of  the  toads'  food  con- 
sists of  harmful  insects,  while  eleven  per 
cent  was  of  such  beneficial  insects  as  bees, 
spiders,  ladybugs,  etc.  The  quantity  of  food 
that  a  toad's  stomach  can  accommodate  is 
remarkable. 

In  twenty-four  hours  the  toad  is  said  to 
consume  enough  food  to  fill  its  stomach  four 
times.  In  one  stomach,  for  instance,  the 
station  found  seventy-seven  myriapods ;  in 
another  fifty-five  arpiy-worms,  etc.  Feeding 
at  this  rate  a  single  toad  will  devour  over 
ten  thousand  insects  in  three  months.  "If 
one  reads  in  old  books,  and  listens  to  the 
fairy-tales  and  other  stories  common  every- 
where, he  will  hear  wonderful  things  of  the 
toad ;  but  most  of  them  are  wholly  untrue. 
Probably  every  boy  and  girl  living  in  the 
country  has  heard  that  if  one  takes  a  toad 
in  his  hand  or  if  a  toad  touches  him  any- 
where he  will  get  warts.  This  is  not  so  at 
all,  as  has  been  proved  over  and  over  again. 
If  a  toad  is  handled  gently  and  petted  a 
little  it  soon  learns  not  to  be  afraid  and 
seems  to  en.ioy  kindness  and  attention. 
He  is  merely  one  of  the  most  harmless 
creatures  in  the  world,  and  has  never  been 
known  to  harm  a  man  or  child.  Every  boy 
and  girl  should  learn  to  protect  this  humble 
servant  of  the  farmer."  I  have  to  add  that 
my  children  frequently  pick  up  toads  and 
handle  them  around,  and  that  I  have  never 
seen  any  harm  resulting  therefrom  to  the 
little  fellows.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  children  are  always  admonished  to  han- 
dle the  useful  creatures  gently,  and  not  to 
harm  them.  My  preference,  however,  is  for 
the  children  to  let  the  toads  entirely  alone. 
I  don't  find  toads  handsome  by  any  means, 
even  considering  that  "handsome  is  who 
handsome  does."  T.  Gkeinkk. 

a 

Hay  and  Corn  Fodder 

Reports  from  the  Western  states  now  seem 
to  indicate  a  larger  acreage  of  corn  planted 
this  year,  and  possibly  more  of  the  meadows 
broken  up  and  put  in  the  corn  crop,  but  as 
these  will  probably  be  those  which  yield  the 
least  hay,  the  increased  use  of  the  corn- 
shredder  may  make  hay  more  abundant  in 
our  market  another  winter  if  the  season  is 
at  all  favorable.  When  all  the  corn-growing 
sections  save  and  shred  their  fodder,  or  put 
it  into  silos,  they  can  either  keep  more  stock 
or  sell  more  hay.  As  the  market  is  now  the 
former  would  seem  most  profitable  if  stock- 
ers  and  feeders  do  not  cost  too  much.— The 
American  Cultivator. 


RECENT  PUBLICATIONS 

CATALOGUES  RECEIVED 

American  Steam  Pump  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Illustrated  catalogue  of  steam-pumps. 

The  New  I.  D.  Seat  Co..  Roherstown,  Pa.  Cir- 
cular of  the  "New  I.  D.  Seat"  for  three  in  a  buggy. 

F.  W.  Calvin,  Washingtonville,  Ohio,  price-list 
of  White  Wyandottes  and  R.C.  Rhode  Island  Reds. 

Cotta  Nursery  &  Orchard  Co.,  Freeport,  111. 
Price-list  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  shrubs, 
roses,  etc. 

The  Fuller  Mfg.  Co.,  Dan  vers,  Mass  Illus- 
trated catalogue  of  wheel-hoes,  scuffle-hoes  and. 
hand-weeders. 

International  Stock  Food  Co.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  Illustrated  pamphlet  on  the  world-famous 
stallion,  Directum— 2 :05\. 

F.  R.  Pierson  Co.,  Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 
Handsome  illustrated  catalogue  of  choice  selec- 
tions in  seeds,  bulbs  and  plants. 

The  Troy  Wagon  Works  Co.,  Troy,  N.  Y.  Cat- 
alogue of  the  Troy  farm,  freight  and  log  wagons, 
illustrated  by  photo-engravings. 

A.  W.  Gray's  Sons,  Middletown  Springs,  Vt. 
Illustrated  catalogue  of  horse-power  machines 
for  grain-threshing  and  wood-sawing. 

Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Beautiful 
illustration,  in  colors,  of  the  new  hardy,  yellow 
rose,  "Golden  Sun,"  and  catalogue  of  other  novel- 
ties. 

Deering  Harvester  Company,  Chicago,  111. 
Illustrated  catalogue  of  the  Deering  Ideal  corn- 
binder,  the  Deering  husker  and  shredder,  and  the 
Deering  corn-shocker— a  new  machine  for  cutting 
and  shocking  corn. 

Moseley  &  Stoddard  Mfg.  Co.,  Rutland,  Vt. 
"Silos;  Their  Advantages  and  Construction,"  a 
pamphlet  illustrating  and  describing  the  round 
stave  "Green  Mountain"  silo.  Illustrated  cat- 
alogue of  cheese  and  butter  making  appliances. 


Profits^ 

On  Split  Hickory  Vehicles. 


In  fact  we  chop  off  the  jobber's  and  dealer's  profits  alto- 
gether and  you  buy  at  factory  prices.  On  top  of  this  we 
do  something  no  dealer  ever  thought  of  or  would  do.  We 
send  any  of  our  Split  Hickory  Vehicles  anywhere  on 

30  Days' Free  Trial 

to  let  the  customer  see  and  try  them.  Think  of  it,  try  the 
buggy  30  days,  compare  it  with  your  neighbor's,  and  if  you 
are  not  more  than  satisfied  at  the  end  of  the  30  days  that 
you  got  a  great  bargain,  send  it  back  without  paying  a  cent 
to  us.  Now,  are  you  interested?  If  so, 
send  for  our  catalogue.    It  contains  a  full 

line  of  late  style  rigs,  also  complete  line  of  harness. 

OHIO  CARRIAGE  MFG.  CO., 
Station  23,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


FROfI  FACTOR 

with  just  a  manufacturer's 
i  profit  added,  saving  you 
what  the  jobber  and  dealer 
have  been  making.  We 
manufacture  in  our  own 


factory  every  jobl 
we  offer,  and  we  make  them 
so  good  that  we  ship  them  any- 
where on 

30  Days'  Free  Trial* 

Pay  when  pleased.  Send  back  if  displeased.  We  take  the  risk.  Our 
free  1902  catalogue  now  ready.  It  is  full  of  up-to-date  this  year's  styles 
of  buggies  aad  harness.  Don't  confuse  us  with  any  other  firm.  Weare 
pioneers  of  the  free  trial  plan.  Write  for  free  catalogue. 

KALAMAZOO  CARRIAGE  &  HARNESS  MFG.  CO.,  Station  C,  KALAMAZOO,  MICHIGAN. 


LUMBER  and  MATERIAL  FROM  THE  BUFFALO  EXPOSITION. 

We  purchased  the  buildings  and  property  formerly  owned  by  the  exposition  and  now  offer 
for  sale  33,000,000  feet  of  fine  seasoned  lumber.  Thousands  of  Sash,  Windows  and  Doors.  En- 
gines, Boilers,  Pumps  and  Machinery  in  general.  Mile  upon  mile  of  Iron  Pipe,  Electrical  appa= 
rains  of  various  kinds.  Fire  Apparatus,  Iron  Beams,  Trusses,  Columns,  Benches,  Builders' 
Hardware  and  thousands  of  other  items  too  numerous  to  mention.  All  of  the  above  will  be  in- 
cluded in  our  Exposition  Catalogue,  mailed  on  application.  OUR  PRICES  WILL  ASTONISH  YOU 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO.,  Pan-American  Dept.  No.  64,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


Outside  View  of  Needle-Case 

Very  much  reduced  in  size. 


DECORATED  NEEDLE-CASE 


With  Complete  Assortment  of  Fine  Needles 


Every  woman  will  appreciate  this  useful 
and  handsome  article.   The  case  is 

Handsomely  Decorated  in  Colors 

Its  general  shape  is  that  of  a  horseshoe, 
hinged  at  the  base  of  the  shoe.  The  back 
also  has  a  design  in  colors.  Open  this  case 
measures  9  inches  long  by  4J  inches  wide. 

On  one  side  there  are  four  needle-pockets, 
containing  sizes  3,  5,  6,  7  and  9  of  the  finest 
imported  needles.  On  the  other  side  is  an 
assortment  of  fifteen  fancy  needles,  including 
a  square-end  bodkin  2J  inches  long,  two  large 
darning-needles,  each  about  two  inches  long, 
and  twelve  fancy  large  and  small  eyed 
needles.    All  of  these  needles  are 

Sharp's  Best  Ellipse  Silver-Eyed 

The  eye  is  so  shaped  as  to  be  threaded  with 
the  greatest  ease ;  has  no  sharp  edge  to  cut 
the  thread.  Another  valuable  feature  is  a 
groove-shape  given  to  the  end  of  each  needle 
at  the  eve,  so  that  the  thread  will  follow  the 
needle  through  any  cloth,  heavy  or  light, 
without  the  slightest  strain.   Order  as  No.  122. 


This  Needle-Case  FREE 


I  We  will  send  this  Needle-Case  TREE,  postage 
'  paid,  for  sending  one  yearly  subscription, 
new  or  renewal,  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside ;  or 


2 We  will  send  the  Farm  and  Fireside  one 
year,  new  or  renewal,  and  «  fVntc 
this  complete  Needle-Case  for   J  J  v-ciiis 


(  When  this  offer  is  accepted  no  cash  commission  can  be  allowed  and  the  name  cannot 
count  in  a  club  toward  a  premium) 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


Perfect "  Sharpener=FREE 

The  most  ingenious  and  effective  sharpener  for  both 
knives  and  scissors  ever  made.  The  sharpening  surface 
is  furnished  by  two  disks,  which  are  so  fastened  that 
they  can  be  turned  when  their  edges  are  worn  down. 
In  this  way  the  sharpener  will  last  many  years.  These 
disks  are  tempered  steel,  especially  made  for  putting  a 
keen,  smooth  edge  on  knife  or  scissors.  In  sharpening 
scissors  the  blade  is  laid  flat,  inner  side  down,  on 
the  projection  next  to  the  left-hand  disk,  as  shown 
in  the  illustration,  and  is  drawn  toward  the  point. 
In  sharpening  a  knife,  the  blade  is  drawn  through, 
edge  down,  at  the  place  where  the  two  disks  meet.  This  is  a  perfect  sharpener.  It  will  save 
its  cost  many  times  over  every  year.  You  can  keep  your  knives  and  scissors  in  fine  edge  all 
the  time  at  the  cost  of  only  a  moment's  labor.   Sent  by  mail,  post-paid.   Order  as  No.  t>7Z. 

I  We  will  send  this  Sharpener  FREE  for  sending  only  one  yearly  subscription,  new  or  renewal 
'  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside;  or 

O  We  will  send  the  Farm  and  Fireside  one  year,  new  or  renewal,  and  this  font* 
~  Sharpener  for  only  ■ "  V^CIItS 

(  When  this  offer  is  accepted  no  cash  commission  can  be  allowed  and  the  name  cannot 
count  in  a  club  toward  a  premium) 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


LADY  AGENTS 


Desiring  a  particularly  profitable  business  this 
season  should  write  to  our  Department  of 
Agents.  We  furnish  new  material  FREE, 
and  to  special  ability  we  accord  special  rates. 
One  lady  made  $55.00  in  58  hours'  canvassing.  This  is  a  great  opportunity. 
THE  CROWELL  &  KIRKPATRICK  CO.,         -         SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 
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The  above  rates  include  the  payment  of  postage  by  us.  All 
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is  received. 

Subscribers  receive  this  paper  twice  a  month,  which  is  twice  as 
often  as  most  other  farm  and  poultry  journals  are  issued. 


Payment,  when  sent  by  mail,  should  be  made  in  Express  or  Post- 
offlce  Money-orders,  Bank  Checks  or  Drafts.  "When  neither  op 
these  can  be  froccred,  send  the  money  in  a  registered  letter. 
All  postmasters  are  required  to  register  letters  whenever  request- 
ed to  do  SO.    DO  NOT  SEND  CHECKS  ON  BANKS  IN  SMALL  TOWNS. 

Silver,  when  sent  through  the  mail,  should  be  carefully  wrapped 
in  cloth  or  strong  paper,  so  as  not  to  wear  a  hole  through  the 
envelop  and  get  lost. 

Postage-stamps  will  be  received  in  payment  for  subscriptions  in 
sums  less  than  one  dollar,  if  for  every  25  cents  in  stamps  you  add 
.  one  one-cent  stamp  extra,  as  we  must  sell  postage-stamps  ata  loss. 

The  date  on  the  "  yellow  label "  shows  the  time  to  which  each 
subscriber  has  paid.  Thus:  Mayl902  means  that  the  subscription 
is  paid  up  to  May,  1902;  Junl902,  to  June,  1902,  and  so  on.  When 
3  coin-card  order-blank  is  inclosed  with  your  paper  it  means  your 
time  is  out  and  is  an  invitation  to  you  to  renew. 

When  money  is  received,  the  date  will  be  changed  within 
four  weeks,  so  that  the  label  will  answer  for  a  receipt. 

When  renewing  your  subscription  do  not  fail  to  say  it  is  a 
renewal.  If  all  our  subscribers  will  do  this  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  will  be  avoided.  Also  give  your  name  and  initials  just,  as 
now  on  the  yellow  address  label ;  don't  change  it  to  some  other 
member  of  the  family;  if  the  paper  is  now  coming  in  your  wife's 
name,  sign  her  name,  just  as  it  is  on  label,  to  your  letter  of  renewal. 

Discontinuances. — Subscribers  wishing  their  paper  discontinued 
should  write  us  to  that  effect  and  pay  up  all  arrearages.   If  this  is 
not  done,  It  is  assumed  that  the  subscriber  wishes  the  paper  con- 
tinued and  intends  to  pay  when  convenient. 
Always  name  your  post-office. 


COMMENT 

The  Editor  of  the  Farm  and  Fireside  takes  this  occa- 
sion to  express  his  sincere  thanks  to  each  one  of  the 
many  readers  who  have  responded  to  the  request  in  the 
April  ist  issue  of  the  paper  for  their  suggestions,  crit- 
icisms and  choice  of  departments.  Almost  without 
exception,  however,  you  have  gone  beyond  mere  com- 
pliance with  the  terms  of  the  request,  and  added  tes- 
timonials of  the  strongest  kind  on  the  merits  of  the  Farm 
and  Fireside.  For  these  testimonials  we  also  heartily 
thank  you.  Your  words  of  praise  are  most  gratifying 
and  encouraging  to  us,  and  the  expressions  of  your  ideas 
and  wishes  are  very  helpful.  We  are  delighted  at  the 
interest  manifested,  and  appreciate  your  kind  favors. 

Readers,  this  issue  of  the  Farm  and  Fireside  comes  to 
you  with  a  new  "make-up."  The  purpose  is  to  present 
the  reading  matter  to  you  in  a  more  attractive  form. 
Kindly  bear  in  mind,  as  you  look  over  the  paper  and 
note  the  changes  made,  that  improvements  are  not  to 
end  with  this  issue.  For  instance,  not  all  the  various 
departments  are  arranged  in  the  exact  order  in  which 
they  may  appear  in  future  issues. 

However,  in  studying  the  changes  made,  your  atten- 
tion may  be  more  closely  called  than  ever  before  to  the 
broad  scope  and  high  character  of  the  Farm  and  Fire- 
side as  a  farm  and  family  paper.  In  its  pages  you  will 
find  something  about  important  affairs  and  notable  men 
of  the  day;  practical,  common-sense  ideas  on  general 
farming,  gardening,  fruit-growing,  poultry-raising,  live 
stock,  the  dairy,  etc.;  a  grange  department  unlike  that 
of  any  other  paper;  illustrated  specials  on  rural  life  and 
industries  the  world  over;  sound  legal  advice;  plain 
instruction  in  hygiene;  interesting  topics  for  all  in  the 
home  circle;  bright  and  helpful  things  for  the  busy  house- 
wife; select,  serious  reading;  fiction,  clean  and  wholesome; 
choice  verse,  and  flashing  specimens  of  wit— a  great  va- 
riety in  small  space  and  all  of  the  highest  quality. 


A  word  about  the  new  departments:  Under  "The 
Family  Lawyer"  Judge  Rockel  will  answer  legal  in- 
quiries of  general  interest;  under  "The  Family  Physic- 
ian Doctor  House  will  tell  plainly  how  to  preserve  the 
health  of  the  household;  and  under  "How  to  Dress" 
will  be  found  the  correct  fashions  of  the  day. 


AFFAIRS  OF  NOTE  AND  MEN  OF  MARK 


The  drastic  Chinese  Exclusion  Bill  passed  by  the 
House  was  defeated  in  the  Senate,  and  a  substitute 
adopted  continuing  in  force  the  provisions  of  the 
Geary  Act,,  about  to  expire  by  limitation,  and  apply- 
ing the  present  law  to  the  Philippines  and  other  in- 
sular possessions  of  the  United  States. 


April  16,  1902,  General  Chaffee  cabled  from  Manila, 
"Unconditional  surrender  of  Malavar  to  General  Bell 
to-day.  Organized  resistance  to  the  United  States  is 
terminated  in  the  Department  of  the  Philippines." 

Thus  the  short  span  of  time  from  Dewey's  May 
Day  in  1898  covers  a  period  of  naval  and  military  op- 
erations by  the  United  States  in  the  Orient  marking 
one  of  the  greatest  epochs  in  the  history  of  the  world. 


THE  CUBAN  RECIPROCITY  BILL 

After  a  long  struggle  between  contending  interests, 
from  which  the  adroit  beet-sugar  men  came  out  win- 
ners, the  House  has  passed  a  Cuban  reciprocity  bill. 
In  the  party  caucus  the  beet-sugar  men  secured  a  com- 
promise of  twenty-per-cent  reduction  of  tariff  duties 
instead  of  the  sixty  or  more  desired  by  other  interests. 
In  the  House  they  forced  an  amendment  to  the  re- 
ported bill,  removing  the  differential  on  refined  sugar 
during  the  period  the  provisions  of  the  bill  may  be  in 
effect — a  bitter  dose  for  the  trust  refiners. 

The  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  authorizes  the 
President,  as  soon  as  may  be  after  the  establishment 
of  an  independent  government  in  Cuba  and  the  enact- 
ment by  said  government  of  immigration,  and  exclu- 
sion and  contract-labor  laws  as  restrictive  as  those  of 
the  United  States,  to  negotiate  with  Cuba  a  reciprocal 
treaty  agreement,  by  which  in  return  for  equivalent 
concessions  the  United  States  will  grant  a  reduction 
of  twenty  per  cent  from  the  Dingley  rates  on  imports 
from  Cuba;  such  agreement  to  continue  until  Decem- 
ber 1,  1903;  and  while  said  agreement  shall  remain  in 
force  the  differential  duty  on  refined  sugar  shall  be 
abolished. 

HORSES  IN  DEMAND 

In  spite  of  the  rapidly  widening  use  of  steam  and 
electricity  for  traction-power,  and  the  increasing  sub- 
stitution of  portable  mechanical  power  for  animal- 
power  on  the  farm,  the  "horseless  age"  is  not  yet  in 
sight. 

The  Crop  Reporter  for  April  in  reviewing  the 
horse  and  mule  trade  of  the  United  States  with  for- 
eign countries  shows  that  it  has  now  reached  a  mag- 
nitude unprecedented  in  the  history  of  the  country. 
From  1893  to  1901,  fiscal  years,  the  exports  of  horses 
and  mules  increased  from  four  thousand  six  hundred 
and  one  head,  valued  at  less  than  one  million  dollars, 
to  one  hundred  and  sixteen  thousand  six  hundred  and 
fifty-five  head,  valued  at  over  twelve  million  dollars. 
The  total  exports  of  horses  and  mules  for  the  first 
eight  months  of  the  current  fiscal  year  amounted  to 
ninety-two  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty^six  head, 
valued  at  over  nine  million  dollars. 

The  Crop  Reporter  says  that  the  extraordinarily 
heavy  exports  of  horses  in  1901,  amounting  as  they 
did  to  eighty-two  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty 
head,  were  due  primarily  to  shipments  of  thirty-seven 
thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty-five  head  to  South 
Africa;  but  that  if  this  factor  be  entirely  eliminated 
from  the  trade  there  is  still  apparent  a  remarkable 
and  almost  steadily  increasing  demand  in  both  North 
American  and  European  countries  for  horses  bred 
and  reared  in  the  United  States. 


A  NEW  FOREST  RESERVE 

In  the  West  there  are  forty-one  national  forest  re- 
serves, with  an  aggregate  area  exceeding  forty-three 
million  acres.  The  policy  is  as  wise  for  the  Appalach- 
ians as  for  the  Rockies.  Representative  Moody,  of 
North  Carolina,  recently  reported  to  the  House  a  bill 
to  establish  a  national  forest  reserve  in  the  Southern 
Appalachian  Mountains.  His  report  states  the  pur- 
pose of  the  reserve  to  be  the  protection  of  the  timber 
supply  of  that  region,  the  development  of  its  farming 
resources  and  the  regulation  of  the  water-flow  in  its 
streams.  The  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  purchase  not  more  than  four  million  acres 
of  land  in  the  mountains  of  Virginia,  North  and  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama  and  Tennessee.  The  pro- 
posed reserve  extends  from  the  southern  part  of  Vir- 
ginia and  West  Virginia  to  the  northern  part  of 
Georgia  and  Alabama,  and  embraces  the  greatest 
mountain  mass  east  of  the  Rockies,  with  the  richest 
forest  and  finest  scenery. 


Of  Mr.  McKinley's  original 
Cabinet  the  only  member  now  re- 
maining is  James  Wilson,  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture.  Being  a  very 
earnest  and  consistent  advocate 
of  the  building  up  of  our  beet- 
sugar  industry,  Mr.  Wilson  is  in 
opposition  to  President  Roose- 
velt's Cuban  reciprocity  policy. 
But  this,  however,  does  not  mean 
that  he  will  not  remain  in  the 
Cabinet,  and  continue  to  be  one 
of  the  President's  best  advisers. 


William  H.  Moody,  who  now  succeeds  John  D.  Long 
as  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  was  born  in  Massachusetts  a 
little  more  than  forty-eight  years 
ago.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1876,  practised  law  successfully  for 
several  years  at  Haverill,  served 
his  state  as  a  district  attorney  from 
1890  to  1895,  and  as  one  of  its  best 
representatives  in  Congress  from 
1895  to  the  present  time.  He  has 
distinguished  himself  in  the  House 
as  a  tactful  leader  and  forcible 
debater  and  as  a  useful  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  of  the  Committee  of  Insular 
Affairs.  Mr.  Moody  is  a  man  of  strong  mind,  sound 
judgment  and  high  character. 

Rear- Admiral  Robley  D.  Evans  is  just  about  due  to 
arrive  in  the  Orient,  where  he  will  succeed  Rear-Admiral 
Kempff  as  the  junior  commander 
of  the  Asiatic  Station,  now  the 
largest  division  of  the  United 
States  Navy.  Popular  "Fighting 
Bob,"  affectionately  so  named  by 
his  men  for  his  coolness,  courage 
and  ever-readiness,  was  born  nearly 
fifty-six  years  ago  in  Floyd  County, 
Virginia,  and  lived  there  until  his 
tenth  year  on  his  father's  farm. 
From  September  20,  i860,  when 
he  was  appointed  to  the  United 
States  Naval  Academy,  all  the 
years  of  his  life  have  been  patriot- 
ically given  to  the  naval  service  of 
his  country.  It  is  generally  known  that  in  the  "Cap- 
tains' fight"  at  Santiago  the  battleship  Iowa,  under 
command  of  Captain  Evans,  was  the  first  to  discover 
Cervera's  squadron  outward  bound  from  the  harbor,  first 
to  fly  the  signal,  "Enemy's  ships  coming  out,"  and 
first  to  fire  the  warning  gun,  and  suffered  the  most 
damage  in  action.  But  the  fact  is  not  so  well  known 
that  the  wrecks  of  the  three  Spanish  ships  which  did  the 
bulk  of  the  fighting  showed  that  of  all  the  large-caliber 
shots  that  struck  them,  more  came  from  the  Iowa  than 
from  any  other  American  vessel. 

In  a  rock-hewn  tomb,  Rhodesia,  Cecil  John  Rhodes 
will  rest.    But,  as  Mr.  Kipling  writes: 

There  till  the  vision  he  foresaw, 

Splendid  and  whole  arise, 
And  unimagined  empires  draw 

To  council  'neath  his  skies, 
The  immense  and  brooding  spirit 
still 

Shall  quicken  and  control; 
Living,  he  was  the  land,  and  dead, 
His  soul  shall  be  her  soul. 

Like  Clive  and  India,  the  name 
of  Rhodes  will  be  forever  linked 
with  South  Africa,  where  in  due 
time  shall  be  a  mighty  common- 
wealth of  law,  liberty  and  equal  opportunity,  for  Black, 
Boer  and  Briton  alike.  To-day  his.  remarkable  will  is 
the  talk  of  the  world.  By  Oxford  scholarships  he  hoped 
to  promote  a  friendship  federation  of  the  Teutonic  peo- 
ples, declaring,  "For  a  good  understanding  between 
England,  Germany  and  the  United  States  will  secure 
the  peace  of  the  world,  and  educational  relations  form 
the  strongest  tie."    Of  the  man  Kipling  writes: 

Dreamer  devout  by  vision  led 

Beyond  our  guess  or  reach, 
The  travail  of  his  spirit  bred 

Cities  in  place  of  speech. 

So  huge  the  all-mastering  thought  that  drove 

So  brief  the  term  allowed. 
Nations,  not  words,  he  linked  to  prove 

His  faith  before  the  crowd. 


50  years 


When  a  set  of  men  have  worked 
that  long  in  one  chosen  line 
they  should  understand  it  bet- 
ter than  anybody  else.  It  is 
so  at  Studebaker's.  For  more 
than  fifty  years  wagon  making 
has  succeeded  from  father  to 
son,  improving  all  the  way 
along.  Studebaker  products 
are  therefore  better  to-day  than 
ever  before.  They  are  also  bet- 
ter than  aDy  similar  article  obtain- 
able. The  20th  Century  Wagon 
is  the  latest  and  best  Studebaker 
production. 

S  tu  debakers  also  make  a  full  line  of  all 
kinds  of  vehicles,  harness,  etc.  They  con- 
trol the  entire  output  of  the  World  Buggy 
Co.  and.  make  the  "Izzer  Line"  of  vehicles. 
All  dealers  handle  Studebaker  goods. 
Write  us  for  catalogues,  etc. 

Studebaker  Bros.  Mf£.  Co. 

South  Bend,  Irvd. 

REPOSITORIES: 
Chicago.  New  York,  San  Francisco,  Kansas 
City,  Denver,  Salt  Lake  City,  Portland,Ore. 
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Both  hand  and 
power. 

Wool  Saved 
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Shearing 
No  second  cuts 

Fully 
guaranteed. 

We  have  manufactured  clippers  for  over  25  years. 
Send  for  booklet  "  T." 
COATES  CLIPPER  MFG.  CO.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


VIRGINIA  FARMS 

AND 

OLD  COLONIAL  HOMES 

We  have  for  sale  any  number  of  Farms  in  Virginia, 
suitable  for  country  Homes  or  for  stock-raising  aud 
general  farming  purposes ;  acreage  ranging  from  25  to 
1,500;  prices  ranging  from  g600  to  860,000.  In  many 
cases  the  buildings  are  worth  more  than  the  price  asked 
for  entire  farm.   Send  for  our  Virginia  farm  list. 

LIGGETT  &  GOEHRING 
417  Fourth  Avenue,  -  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

ENGINES,  BOILERS 
AND  MACHINERY. 

When  you  want  good  rebuilt  ma- 
chinery  at  bargain  priceB,  write  for 
our  Catalogue*  No. 84.  Wecarry 
all  kinds  of  engines  (gas,  gasolene 
and  steam  power),  boilers,  pumps, 
and  mill  supplies  in  general. 
CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO. 
West  35tn  and  Iron  Sts..  Chicago. 

ORNAMENTAL  FENCE 

25  designs,  all  steel. 
Handsome,  durable.— 
Cheaper  than  a  wood 
fence.  Special  induce- 
ments to  church  and 
cemeteries.  Catalogue  free. 
EOROMO  FENCE 
MACHINE  CO., 
43?North  St., 
Kokomo,  Indiana. 


PRIEST'S  CLIPPERS 


Largest  Variety, 
Toilet,  Hand,  Electric  Power 

ARE  THE  BEST. 

Highest  Quality  Grooming  and 
Sheep-SheariDg  Machines. 

WE  MAKE  THEM. 

SEND  FOB  CATALOGUE  TO 
Am.rlun  Shearer  Mfg.  Co.,  Nutans,  H.H..CSA 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME 

$1,500.00  Cash  Given  Away 

Read  how  to  win  one  of  the  great  prizes. 
Full  particulars  on  Pages  18  and  19  of  this 
issue  of  the  Farm  and  Fireside. 

WE'LL  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 

.and  seed  4  Buggy  Wheels,  Steel  Tire  on,  -  $7.35 
\  With  Axles,  $9.85.    Rubber  Tire  Wheels,  15.00 
J I  mfg.  wheels  %  to  4  In.  tread,  Top  Bugeies,  $28.76  ; 
'  Harness.  $3.60 ;  Repair  Grade  Wheels,  $5.60.  Write 
for  catalogue,  ordering  Instructions.    Learn  how  to 
boy  vebiclea  and  parts  direct.   Umbrella  Free  with 
first  order.    W.  F.  BOOB.  420  V..  7th  St..  CINCINNATI,  OI110. 

STRONGEST 

MAD  Em  Bull- 
strong.  Chicken- 
tight.   Sold  to  the  Farmer  at  Wholesale 
Prices.    Fully  Warranted.   Catalog  Free. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO., 
Box  18         Winchester,  Indiana,  C.  8.  A* 


FENCE! 


THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 


May  i,  looa 


Mr.  Greiner  Says: 


A  reader  speaks  in  high  terms  of  "gray  mineral  ash,"  a 
natural  product  of  alkaline  character,  advertised  as  a  powerful 
insecticide.    Who  has  tried  it? 


I  doubt  whether  a  better  honey-plant  has  yet  been  found  for 
general  culture  than  Alsike  clover.  People  who  keep  bees 
will  do  well  to  mix  at  least  some  of  it  with  any  lot  of  clover- 
seed  they  sow  for  hay  or  pasture. 


The  best  informed  of  us  are  groping  more  or  less  in  the 
dark  about  the  true  effects  and  use  of  the  different  chemical 
manures.  Even  the  fertilizer  experts,  manufacturers  and  deal- 
ers cannot,  or  will  not,  solve  all  the  problems  for  us.  We 
must  rely  on  our  own  tests  and  experiments  on  each  particular 
soil.   

No  doubt,  as  Professor  Thorne  says,  the  mission  of  sweet- 
clover  seems  to  be  to  occupy  the  waste  places  and  neglected 
spots  of  the  earth  and  to  prepare  them  for  the  growth  of  other 
plants.  But  is  it  true  that  its  appearance  is  always  a  signal 
that  the  soil  is  out  of  condition?  There  are  hundreds  of  acres 
of  apparently  good  soil  (in  the  suburbs  of  Buffalo,  for  instance) 
covered  every  season  with  a  perfect  mass  of  sweet-clover  five 
or  more  feet  high.  It  is  a  biennial,  and  can  be  killed  out  in  two 
years.  But  how  the  bees  revel  in  these  fields  during  the 
blooming  season!   

HAND  POTATO-PLANTER 

A  reader  in  Minnesota  asks  how  hand  potato-planters  com- 
pare with  other  methods  of  planting.  The  best  and  most  sat- 
isfactory hand-planter  that  I  know  of  is  the  human  hand;  that 
is,  the  hand  of  a  lively  and  careful  person.  It  is  only  in  large 
operations  that  machine-planters  (horse-planters,  not  hand- 
planters)  can  come  in  consideration  for  profitable  use. 


STRAWBERRIES 


Among  Bush  Fruits.— A  reader  in  Butler  County,  Ohio, 
asks  about  growing  strawberries  among  bush  fruits,  especially 
grapes.  Although  strawberries  will  grow  where  there  is  some 
slight  shade,  they  will  be  better  and  more  of  them  and  grown 
much  more  easily  and  conveniently  when  planted  in  an  open 
spot  where  no  other  crop  interferes  with  them.  Strawberries 
for  business  are  usually  grown  all  by  themselves.  Yet  I  have 
seen  fairly  good  strawberries  in  a  matted  row  between  two 
rows  of  grape-vines  or  other  bush  fruits,  or  among  young 
orchard-trees.  Combinations  of  this  kind,  however,  usually 
interfere  more  or  less  with  proper  and  convenient  means  of 
cultivation.  Besides,  where  a  double  crop  is  expected,  double 
doses  of  manure  must  be  allowed.  Grape-vines  and  similar 
things  draw  heavily  on  the  plane-foods  in  the  soil,  and  even 
the  very  center  strip  between  two  rows  of  grape-vines — that  is, 
the  strip  furthest  away  from  them  and  presumably  from  the 
roots — seems  to  have  its  resources  drawn  upon  to  such  an  extent 
that  strawberry  or  other  plants  will  not  grow  as  freely  and 
thriftily  as  where  they  are  the  sole  occupants  of  the  ground. 
For  all  these  reasons  I  and  other  experienced  growers,  or  grow- 
ers for  business,  prefer  to  have  our  strawberry-patches  in  the 
open  ground  without  intermixture  and  interference  except 
possibly  for  a  year  or  two,  when  grape-vines,  raspberries  or 
blackberries,  etc.,  have  been  started  anew  and  while  the  bush- 
fruit  plants  are  yet  small  and  feeble. 


Pedigree  Strawberries. — It  is  an  excellent  theory  to  work 
by;  namely,  that  we  must  select  strawberry-runners  for  prop- 
agation only  from  perfectly  healthy,  strong,  vigorous  and 
most  productive  plants.  If  we  allow  our  parent  plants  to 
be  weakened  by  the  cumulative  effects  of  yearly  attacks  of 
fungous  diseases  and  insects  we  must  expect  to  grow  weak- 
lings. Every  following  generation  of  plants  must  be  weaker 
than  the  preceding  generation.  Why  take  runners  from  a  bed 
that  was  burnt  up  with  the  rust  a  year  ago,  and  possibly  the 
year  before  that,  too?  Why  continue  propagating  disease- 
tainted  plants?  The  sins  of  the  father  will  be  visited  upon  the 
children  to  the  fourth  or  fifth  generation.  Disease  is  a  bad 
inheritance.  Why  not  breed  for  strength  and  health  and  pro- 
ductiveness? But  practical  results  are  not  always  bearing  out 
our  theoretical  teachings.  For  some  years  I  had  test-plants  of 
the  Wilson,  taken  from  our  ordinary  beds  in  this  vicinity  and 
of  plants  sent  out  by  our  Michigan  friend  as  "pedigree"  Wil- 
sons, and  if  there  was  any  difference  it  seemed  to  be  in  favor 
of  our  own.  This,  however,  may  not  prove  the  inferiority  of 
the  plants  from  Michigan,  but  only  give  evidence  of  the  excel- 
lence of  our  home  stock.  Our  beds,  especially  of  Wilson, 
Splendid,  Warfield,  etc.,  are  usually  free  from  disease,  and  are  of 
extraordinary  thrift  in  foliage.  Consequently  we:may  consider 
all  our  plants  "pedigree"  stock."  Not  every  strawberry- 
grower,  however,  is  as  lucky  in  this  respect. 


Varieties. — It  is  not  safe  to  make  general  recommends  as 
to  varieties.  Mr.  Kellogg,  of  Michigan,  a  strawberry  expert, 
said  before  the  Western  New  York  Horticultural  Society  at  its 
last  meeting,  "When  you  come  to  recommend  varieties  of  straw- 
berries there  are  so  many  that  will  do  well  in  one  particular 
locality  and  not  well  in  another  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult 
to  do.  The  best  you  can  do  is  to  experiment;  try  Senator 
Dunlap.  I  have  fruited  it  every  year  for  five  years.  Then  we 
have  the  Clyde,  which  is  very  popular  on  some  soils,  but  fails 
on  others.  If  you  haven't  got  strong,  rich  soil  that  will  enable 
it  to  do  its  heavy  work,  don't  set  it  on  it."  Strange  to  say,  I 
have  never  had  the  Dunlap.  I  have  the  Clyde  and  many  others. 
One  of  my  very  choicest  is  the  Brandywine.  It  does  much 
better  with  me  than  Bubach  (No.  5),  and  a  great  deal  better 
than  the  Rough  Rider,  for  which  such  great  claims  were  made 
a  couple  of  years  ago.  For  canning  we  like  the  Brandywine 
just  as  well  as  our  old  canning  favorite,  the  Wilson.  Clyde  and 
Brandywine  undoubtedly  require  strong  soil;  but  it  may  be  said 
that  the  majority  of  strawberries  will  do  well  under  high  culture 
— that  is,  on  strong,  heavily  manured  soils.  Manure  and  culti- 
vation are  the  things  that  make  big  strawberries  and  big  crops. 
For  ordinary  soils  and  treatment  I  would  recommend  Haver- 
land.  Wilson,  Warfield,  Splendid.  Haverland  often  gives  an 
immense  yield  of  fairly  good  and  fair-sized  berries  under  some- 
what indifferent  treatment,  but  as  a  pistillate  or  imperfect- 
flowering  variety  it  must  have  some  other  sort,  like  Splendid, 
Wilson,  etc.,  planted  close  by  or  in  mixed  rows,  in  order  to 
insure  free  fruit-setting.  Experiment  will  show  which  do  best 
in  your  locality. 


Mr.  Grundy  Says: 


A  Welcome  Spring. — Never  a  spring  in  history  was 
welcomed  by  farmers  more  than  this  one.  Thousands  are 
almost  or  quite  out  of  feed  for  their  stock,  and  to  them  the 
green  of  the  pastures  is  more  than  beautiful.  The  advice 
to  keep  stock  off  pastures  until  grass  is  well  started  was  not 
heeded  this  spring,  but  the  cows  were  nipping  at  it  as  soon 
as  i)t  could  be  nipped.   

Plant  a  Soiling-crop. — This  early  pasturing  and  tram- 
pling will  surely  make  short  pastures  in  summer,  and  every 
farmer  should  provide  for  the  shortage  of  forage  by  plant- 
ing a  soiling-crop  of  sweet-corn,  sorghum  or  something  of 
that  sort.  I  have  tried  many  different  plants  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  several  years  ago  found  sweet-corn  the  best. 


Sweet-corx  Not  Good  for  Dry  Fodder. — Replying  to 
three  or  four  inquiries,  I  will  say  that  I  never  have  been 
able  to  make  good  fodder  of  sweet-corn.  It  will  mold  in 
the  shock  and  also  in  the  mow.  I  have  put  it  into  very 
small  shocks  to  see  if  it  would  keep,  but  the  first  soaking 
rain  started  the  mold.  It  will  keep  very  well  in  a  dry  place 
when  so  placed  that  the  air  will  circulate  through  it  freely. 
It  will  keep  in  good  condition  when  mixed  with  common 
dent-corn  fodder  and  kept  in  a  dry  place.  I  would  not  ad- 
vise any  one  to  plant  it  for  fodder,  however.  Its  chief 
value  lies  in  its  use  as  a  soiling-crop  at  a  time  when  pas- 
tures are  getting  short  and  it  is  advisable  to  keep  the  stock 
off  at  least  a  portion  of  every  day. 


Prospect  for  a  Great  Crop  of  Corn. — I  notice  the  ma- 
jority of  farmers  are  preparing  to  plant  a  large  area  this 
season,  and  the  general  opinion  seems  to  be  that  owing  to 
the  drought  and  intense  heat  of  last  season  the  soil  is  full  of 
available  fertility  for  this  year's  crop.  If  the  season  is  ordi- 
narily favorable  there  will  be  the  greatest  corn  crop  in  the 
history  of  the  country  raised  this  year.  The  soil  in  my  lo- 
cality turns  and  crumbles  better  than  I  have  seen  it  do  for 
many  a  year.  Even  when  it  appears  to  be  a  little  too  wet 
to  plow  well  it  falls  from  the  share  of  the  plow  just  as  a 
farmer  likes  to  see  it.  Now,  if  farmers  will  give  the  crop 
the  best  care  there  will  be  no  empty  cribs  next  tall  if  the 
season  proves  reasonably  favorable. 


Good  Seed  thf.  Foundation  of  the  Corn  Crop. — It  has 
been  rumored  that  the  acreage  of  corn  will  be  diminished 
this  year  by  lack  of  good  seed.'  This  is  the  silliest  sort  of 
nonsense.  In  some  localities  where  the  drought  was  most 
severe  last  season  there  is  a  great  lack  of  seed,  but  the 
grain-buyers  in  those  localities  have  ordered  an  abundant 
supply  from  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  seed  of  excel- 
lent quality  can  be  had  in  any  quantity  at  fair  prices.  Far- 
mers should  not  hesitate  to  pay  a  fair  price  for  good  seed 
for  that  is  the  foundation  of  the  crop.  Poor  seed  is  dear  as 
a  gift.  I  have  seen  men  plant  doubtful  seed  rather  than 
give  a  dollar  a  bushel  for  that  which  was  proved  to  be 
sound  and  good,  and  in  consequence  lose  a  crop. 


What  to  Plant. — To  give  a  large  yield  sweet-corn 
should  be  drilled  in  rows  about  three  feet  apart  and  two  or 
three  grains  to  the  foot.  If  the  land  is  rich  it  will  make  a 
rapid  growth  and  make  excellent  feed  from  the  time  it  tas- 
sels until  it  is  almost  ripe.  The  small,  early  sorts  are  too 
small  to  be  of  much  use  for  soiling.  One  should  plant  the 
medium  earl}',  like  Crosby's,  for  the  first  cuttings,  and  Ever- 
green for  the  main  crop.  I  have  grown  Evergreen  to  a 
height  of  eight  or  nine  feet  on  rich  soil,  and  both  cows  and 
horses  would  eat  the  entire  stalk  when  run  through  a  feed- 
cutter,  and  very  nearly  all  of  it  when  fed  whole.  I  am  sat- 
isfied that  I  get  a  greater  bulk  of  green  feed  from  an  acre 
of  sweet-corn  than  anything  else  except  sorghum,  and  I 
think  it  makes  a  much  safer  and  better  feed  than  sorghum. 


Plant  Early  Varieties  in  Late  Seasons. — If  from  any 
cause  one  should  not  obtain  a  good  stand  of  corn  and  find 
that  it  will  be  necessary  for  him  to  plant  the  field  over 
again,  he  should  plant  an  early-maturing  variety.  About 
the  middle  of  June  a  few  years  ago  I  called  on  a  young  far- 
mer acquaintance  and  found  him  just  beginning  to  plant  a 
twenty-acre  field  a  second  time.  The  first  planting  had 
failed  because  the  seed  had  been  put  in  too  deep.  Heavy 
rains  had  packed  the  soil  down  and  smothered  it.  Looking 
into  the  seed-boxes,  I  found  that  he  was  about  to  plant  a 
large,  late  white  variety.  I  said  he  was  making  a  mistake. 
After  talking  the  matter  over  he  unhitched  one  of  the 
horses  and  rode  to  a  neighbor's  and  procured  a  smaller, 
early-maturing  variety  and  planted  it  instead.  An  early 
frost  caught  all  the  late  corn  that  season,  but  the  early  va- 
riety planted  by  the  young  farmer  mentioned  had  just 
passed  the  danger-iine  when  it  came,  and  the  yield  was 
something  over  forty  bushels  of  sound  corn  to  the  acre. 


Advanced  Methods. — The  growing  of  a  crop  of  corn  is-. 
not  the  man-killing  task  it  used  to  be.  We  used  to  trudge 
up  and  down  the  field  from  early  morn  till  dark,  following 
a  twelve -inch  plow,  and  come  in  tired  enough  to  drop  in  our 
tracks.  That  was  clodhopping  pure  and  simple.  Then  we 
harrowed,  marked  and  planted,  always  trudging,  until  life 
seemed  a  burden  that  we  would  gladly  lay  down.  Most  of  the 
cultivating  was  done  with  double-shovel  plows.  Now  how 
different!  We  ride  a  sulky  or  gang  plow,  harrow  as  we  go 
along,  ride  on  the  planter,  ride  on  the  slanting-tooth  har- 
row that  pulverizes  the  soil  and  destroys  the  weeds  until 
the  corn  appears,  and  ride  on  the  cultivators  that  we  culti- 
vate the  crop  with,  and  in  every  case  do  sixty  to  eighty  per 
cent  better  work  than  we  did  when  we  trudged  and  clod- 
hopped.  No  wonder  farmers  are  rapidly  advancing  in  skill 
and  general  intelligence.  They  now  have  time  to  read  and 
are  not  too  nearly  worn  out  to  think.  I  have  seen  a  farmer's 
boy  so  worn  and  wearied  by  the  day's  work  that  after  put- 
ting up  his  team  he  would  drop  down  beside  the  stable  and 
sleep  while  I  milked  a  cow  or  pumped  water  for  the  stock. 
Though  tired  as  he,  I  would  often  do  his  share  of  the 
chores  while  he  slept,  to  save  him  from  a  scolding.  I  was 
a  hired  man  then.  Now  such  boys  are  attending  school 
and  college  and  the  hired  man  is  doing  the  work  both  then 
did — doing  it  more  than  twice  as  well — and  riding  while  he 
is  doing  it. 
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SUBS0IL1NG 

The  Subsoil.— That  body  of  soil  'lying  below  the  depth  to 
which  the  breaking-plow  runs  contains  a  large  amount  of 
plant-food.  Examination  of  the  root  systems  of  most 
cultivated  plants  shows  that  roots  descend  into  the  subsoil  to 
considerable  depths.  They  would  not  do  so— could  not  do  so 
—if  they  did  not  get  food  along  the  line  that  they  made  growth. 
The  depth  to  which  the  roots  of  our  plants  go  below  the  surface 
depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  dead  water-level  and  the 
kind  of  plant,  but  generally  speaking  they  descend  to  a  depth  of 
several  feet.  As  land  becomes  older,  the  conditions  favoring 
deep-rooting  grow  poorer.  There  is  less  air  in  the  subsoil  to 
make  plant-food  available.  Old  forest  roots  have  given  away, 
and  the  cavities  left  by  them  have  become  filled  up.  The 
tramping  by  teams  on  the  bottom  of  the  furrows  as  the  plow 
has  run  at  the  same  depth  year  after  year,  and  the  pressure  of 
the  plow  upon  it,  pack  it,  clogging  the  pores.  Water  gets 
away  from  ground  less  readily  as  it  grows  older,  and  its  pres- 
ence in  excess  destroys  good  physical  condition. 

All  these  things  suggest  the  thought  of  subsoiling.  Some 
(anners  do  not  appear  to  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  nature  of  this 
work.  It  consists  merely  of  breaking  up  the  soil  in  the  bottom 
of  the  furrow  with  a  plow  so  constructed  that  the  subsoil  is  not 
thrown  out  upon  the  surface  of  the  land,  but  falls  back  into 
place.  The  subsoil-plow  follows  the  breaking-plow,  and  as  the 
breaking-plow  comes  around  its  furrow-slice  is  turned  over 
upon  the  loosened  subsoil.  The  surface-soil  is  left  where  it 
belongs  as  usual,  and  the  subsoil  has  been  made  loose  to  a 
depth  of  six  inches  or  more  instead  of  being  left  unstirred. 


A  Risk  irf  Subsoiling.— Actual  damage  to  the  soil  from 
subsoiling  may  result  in  the  following  way,  so  well  stated  by 
Professor  Storer.  He  says,  "In  view  of  what  is  known  about 
the  puddling  of  soils  it  is  now  easier  than  it  was  formerly  to 
understand  one  very  important  point  in  respect  to  the  use  of  the 
subsoil-plow;  that  is,  the  risk  there  is  of  puddling  a  clay  sub- 
soil when  this  instrument  is  used  upon  it  at  an  improper 
season.  A  soil  may  be  in  excellent  condition  for  tilling  at  the 
surface,  and  yet  be  too  wet  below — so  wet  below  that  the  action 
of  a  subsoil-plow  would  be  to  simply  knead  and  pack  the  earth  to 
a  firm,  tenacious  dough,  impervious  to  roots  and  to  capillary 
moisture.  In  this  event  subsoiling  would  do  far  more  harm 
than  good.  The  question  when  best  to  subsoil  is  really  a  per- 
plexing one,  for  with  land  of  the  supposed  quality  it  would  not 
be  easy  to  hit  upon  a  time  when  the  soil  is  fit  to  plow  both  at 
the  surface  and  beneath.  All  this  the  farmer  must  consider, 
and  must  try  to  get  as  near  the  desired  point  as  may  be  prac- 
ticable. It  is  evident  enough  that  late  summer  or  early  autumn 
would  be  the  natural  time  to  approach  the  subject,  for  in  spring 
the  moisture  dries  out  from  the  land  slowly.  But  the  trouble 
is  that  if  the  subsoiling  be  done  in  autumn  the  ground  will 
subsequently  settle  somewhat  in  the  course  of  the  winter,  and 
there  would  thus  be  lost  a  considerable  part  of  the  effect  which 
in  the  case  of  spring  plowing  would  have  served  to  benefit  a 
crop.  Hence  it  has  been  urged  that  it  is  best  to  wait  long 
enough  in  the  spring  until  the  condition  of  the  land  is  fit,  and 
then  after  subsoiling  to  put  in  some  late  crop,  such  as  fodder- 
corn,  millet,  or  any  late  soiling  or  ensilage  crop — perhaps  even 
buckwheat." 

Where,  to  Subsoil. — The  work  is  somewhat  expensive, 
but  not  seriously  so.  All  means  of  soil-improvement  cost 
money.  But  subsoiling  seems  to  me  to  come  in  most  ra- 
tionally when  fitting  land  to  produce  a  good  cash  crop  that 
may  be  expected  to  make  returns  for  some  soil- improve- 
ment without  much  delay.  A  good  plow  for  the  purpose 
will  cost  about  ten  dollars.  The  work  calls  for  an  extra 
team  and  man  while  breaking  the  ground.  It  cannot  be 
done  well  or  economically  when  the  ground  is.  dry  and  hard, 
and  the  danger  of  stirring  the  subsoil  when  wet  is  made 
plain  by  Professor  Storer.  The  work  can  be  done  most  sat- 
isfactorily when  a  leguminous  crop,  like  cow-peas,  is  to  be 
grown  for  soil -improvement  the  year  before  corn,  potatoes 
or  other  such  crop  is  to  be  planted.  In  such  case  the  break- 
ing can  be  done- any  time  in  May  when  the  ground  is  right. 
The  breaking-plow  should  be  run  as  deep  as  the  soil*  will 
warrant,  and  the  subsoil-plow  should  be  set  to  go  as  deep  in 
the  bottom  of  the  furrow  as  the  team  can  draw  it.  Such  a 
loosening  and  airing  of  the  ground  should  do  good,  in  the 
case  of  all  clays.  The  chemists  tell  us  that  there  are  many 
thousands  of  pounds  of  inert  fertility  in  our  soils  below 
plow-depth,  and  air  is  needed  to  assist  in  securing  the  avail- 
ability. The  light  color  of  a  subsoil  does  not  necessarily 
indicate  a  state  of  poverty,  but  rather  an  absence  of  needed 
air.  When  soil  is  thrown  upon  the  surface  in  ditching  it 
often  becomes  very  productive.  The  color  changes  upon 
full  exposure  to  the  action  of  the  air. 


Effect  Upon  Moisture. — We  have  learned  that  deep 
plowing  aids  a  soil  in  retaining  moisture  during  a  drought. 
Subsoiling  increases  the  supply  of  loose  soil  capable  of  stor-. 
ing  up  moisture.  Dead  water  in  the  soil  is  a  hindrance  to 
plant -growth,  but  all  the  moisture  that  can  be  held  about 
the  soil-particles  is  a  help.  The  deeper  a  soil  can  be  made 
loose,  the  more  moisture  can  be  held  in  ithis  way. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  case  a  hard-pan  exists  just  below 
the  plow-line,  as  is  so  common  in  many  sections  of  the 
country,  subsoiling  provides  needed  drainage  for  the  sur- 
face-soil. At  the  New  Jersey  station  a  good  stand  of  alfalfa 
was  gotten  on  hard-pan  land  that  is  naturally  fatal  to  such  a 
crop  as  alfalfa,  the  subsoil-plow  breaking  through  the  liard- 
pan  so  that  surface-water  was  drawn  off,  and  the  roots 
could  go  down  into  a  bed  of  sandy  loam. 


An  Experiment.— I  have  sought  to  point  out  the  favor- 
able results  that  may  be  hoped  for  from  subsoiling.  '  In 
many  instances  these  results  have  been  secured,  and  there 
should  be  more  experimenting  done  sby  farmers  along  this 
line.  But  there  is  a  less  encouraging  side.  On  account  of 
the  hard  labor,  possibly  on  account  of  some  puddling  of  the 
subsoil  by  stirring  it  when  too  wet,  and  probably  on  account 
of  the  tendency  of  the  subsoil  to  run  together  because  it 
lacks  organic  matter  to  keep  it  porous,  this  means  of  soil- 
improvement  has  never  become  popular.  It  has  paid  in 
some  instances,  and  I  believe  that  it  would  pay  in  many  oth- 
ers if  the  work  were  intelligently  done  in  the  way  and  at  the' 
time  I  have  indicated.  David. 


GROWING  LOCUSTS  FOR  FENCE-POSTS 

No  timber  has  ever  been  found  that  lasts  as  well  as  locust — 
the  ordinary  locust  so  generally  used  fifty  years  ago  for  orna- 
menting lawns  and  streets.  The  fact  that  it  made  good  posts 
was  well  known,  but  when  a  supply  was  wanted  it  was  discov- 
ered that  there  was  none  in  the  market.  This  experience  of 
many  farmers  in  eastern  Indiana  may  well  be  taken  as  similar 
to  that  of  others  in  various  sections  of  the  country.  After 
becoming  convinced  that  locust  was  good  for  posts  many 
farmers  started  to  raise  a  grove  of  the  valuable  trees.  Seeds 
were  procured  and  planted,  but  not  one  in  a  hundred  would 
grow,  and  the  disappointed  farmers  tried  setting  out  shoots 
that  had  sprung  from  living  roots.  These  were  carefully  taken 
up  and  set  in  squares  ten  feet  each  way,  but  they  did  not  grow 
right;  they  branched  out  and  became  forked  and  bushy.  After 
repeated  failures  of  this  kind  discouragement  followed,  and  no 
further  attempts  were  made  by  those  who  started  out  in  good 
faith  to  raise  their  own  fence  timber.  Many  years  of  valuable 
time  were  wasted  because  the  experimenters  did  not  know  how 


PART  OF  A  LOCUST  GROVE  FOURTEEN  YEARS  OLD— A  SECOND 
GROWTH 

to  germinate  locust-seeds.  As  is  well  known,  seeds  of  the 
locust-tree  have  a  hard,  thick  shell,  with  a  small  kernel.  If 
these  seeds  are  planted  without  having  been  previously  treated 
not  one  out  of  ten  will  grow,  and  that  one  will  be  so  late  in 
starting  through  the  ground  that  fall  frosts  will  catch  the 
tender  shoot  and  bite  it  off  to  the  ground. 

Locust-seeds  must  be  started  artificially,  and  the  only  known 
method  that  is  always  successful  was  introduced  in  Wayne 
County,  Ind.,  by  Rudolph  Ellenbarger,  a  native  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, whose  father  learned  the  secret  in  Germany.  The  seeds 
should  be  gathered  in  the  fall  and  kept  dry  through  the  winter. 
About  the  middle  of  April  the  seeds  should  be  placed  in  a  ves- 
sel and  boiling  water  poured  over  them,  all  the  time  stirring 
them  and  continuing  to  stir  until  the  water  becomes  some  cooler. 
This  should  be  done  in  the  morning.  ,  Let  the  seeds  remain 
in  this  water  until  the  next  morning,  when  the  water  should 
be  poured  off  and  boiling  water  again  poured  over  them,  the 
stirring  process  being  repeated  as  before.  This  should  be  kept 
up  for  five  or  six  mornings  in  succession,  when  the  seeds  will 
be  seen  to  have  a  tiny  sprout  protruding  from  the  shell.  After 
digging  a  trench  in  the  garden,  take  clean  sand  and  place  a 
layer  in  the  bottom  of  the  trench.  Then  drill  the  seeds  on  the 
sand,  and  cover  with  a  shallow  covering  of  sand,  and  on  top  of 
that  a  layer  of  dirt.  The  shoots  will  appear  in  May,  and  grow 
large  enough  the  first  year  to  withstand  the  effect  of  frost.  The 
next  April  they  should  be  set  out  in  rows  ten  feet  apart  each 
way,  and  the  ground  kept  clean  and  free  from  weeds. 

Mr.  Ellenbarger,  who  introduced  the  locust-tree  in  eastern 
Indiana,  planted  one  and  one  half  acres  of  thin,  rough  ground  in 
locusts.  The  piece  of  land  was  so  disposed  that  it  was  unfit 
for  cultivation.  The  trees  grew  rapidly,  and  when  they  were 
ten  years  old  he  sold  them  for  three  hundred  dollars  as  they 
stood.  The  trees  were  taken  off  close  to  the  ground,  and 
almost  immediately  shoots  began  to  appear  through  the  soil 
from  the  living  roots  of  the  stumps.  Mr.  Ellenbarger  took  a 
cutter-plow  and  thoroughly  tore  up  the  soil  between  the  stumps, 
cutting  as  many  of  the  roots  as  possible.  This  caused  the  roots 
to  send  up  countless  shoots  until  the  ground  was  fairly  thick 
with  them.  They  were  all  allowed  to  stand  without  thinning. 
The  second  year  it  was  seen  that  the  stronger  shoots  had 
crowded  out  the  weaker  ones,  and  finally  within  three  years 
'the  remaining  saplings  were  disposed  over  the  ground  about 
one  to  every  five  feet  square.  They  grew  in  this  way  to  'matur- 
ity, or  to  a  size  suitable  for  posts,  when  they  were  removed  and 
the  root-breaking  process  repeated.  The  second  crop  was  sold 
for  a  larger  sum  than  the  first.  Again  the  shoots  appeared; 
and  again  the  strong  smothered  out  the  weak  ones  until  the 
only  ones  left  were  those  selected  by  Nature. 

The  accompanying  illustration  is  of  a  grove  fourteen  years 
old.  Many  of  the  trees  are  ten  inches  in  diameter  and  tall 
enough  to  make  eight  or  ten  cuts  seven  feet  long.  Most  of 
the  lower  cuts  can  be  split  into  four  posts  each.  A  single  tree 
will  yield  twelve  to  twenty-five  posts,  and  some  even  more  than 
that.  These  posts  sell  for  twenty-five  cents  each  in  country 
markets,  and  doubtless  for  more  in  cities  or  places  remote  for 
timbered  lands. 

Thirty  years  ago  Mr.  Ellenbarger  set  several  hundred  posts. 
Last  summer  that  fence  had  to  be  removed,  and  Mr.  Rudolph 
Hoover,  who  now  owns  the  land,  found  the  posts  apparently 
as  sound  as  the  day  they  were  set.  He  believes  they  are  good 
for  another  thirty  years.  At  any  rate,  he  considered  them 
good  enough  to  use  in  a  fence  that  otherwise  was  new.  The 
wood  was  firm  and  held  nails  like  new  stuff.  That  they  will 
outlast  iron  posts  is  well  established. 

Locusts  in  groves  never  need  pruning;  they  trim  them- 
selves naturally.  Weeds  and  underbrush  will  not  grow  about 
locusts,  while  pasture-grasses  thrive  right  up  to  the  trunks. 
They  make  a  pleasant  shade,  and  they  are  another  source  of 
profit  by  furnishing  honey  for  bees.  C.  M.  Ginther. 
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ELECTRIC 

Handy  Farm  Wagons 

I  make  the  work  easier  for  both  the  man  and  team. 
The  tires  being  wide  they  do  not  cut  into  the  ground ; 
the  labor  of  loading  is  reduced  many  times,because 
of  the  short  lift.  They  are  equipped  with  our  fam- 
ous Electric  Steel  Wheels,  eitherstraightor  stag- 
ger spokes.  Wheels  any  height  from  24  to  00  inches. 
White  hickory  axles,  steel  hounds.  Guaranteed  to 
carry  40U0  lbs.  Why  not  get  started  right  by  putting 
in  one  of  these  wagons.  We  make  our  steel  wheels 
to  fit  any  wagon.   Write  for  the  catalog.  It  is  free. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  BOX  96.  QUINCY,  ILL. 


Mica 

'Axle 
Crease 


lightens 
the 
load — 
shortens 
the 
road. 


Makes  the  wagon  pull  easier, 
helps  the  team.   Saves  wear 
and  expense.  Sold 
everywhere. 


Horse  Powers,  Wood=Sawing 
and  Threshing  Machines  and 
Ensilage  Cutters 

If  you  want  the  best 
power  in  the  world  for 
running  cream-separa- 
tor, ensilage-cutter 
or  wood-saw,  try  our 
horse-power.  Easiest- 
running,  best  mate- 
rial, and  will  do  the 
most  work  of  any  in 
the  market.  50-page 
pamphlet  Free- 

Address     a.  W.  GRAY'S  SONS 

Patentees  and  Sole  Manufacturers 
P.  O.  Box  81,       -       Middletown  Springs,  Vt. 

STEEL  ROOFING 

FREIGHT  CHARGES  PAID  BY  US 

Strict  y  new,  perfect.  Semi  -  Hardened 
Steel  Sheets,  2  feet  wide,  0  feet  long.  The 
best  Roofing,  Siding  or  Oiling  yon  can  use. 
No  experience  necessary  to  lay  it.  An 
ordinary  hammer  or  hatchet  the  only 
tools  you  need.  We  furnish  nails  free 
and  paint  roofing  two  sides.  Comes 
either  flat,  corrugated  or  "V"  crimped. 
Delivered  free  of  all  charges  to  all  points 
in  the  U.  S..  east  of  the  Mississippi  River 
and  North  of  the  Ohio  River 

AT  $2.25  PER  SQUARE 

Prices  to  other  points  on  application.  A  square  means  100 
square  feet.   Write  for  free  Catalogue  No.  34. 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO.,  W.  35th  and  Iron  Sts.,  Chicago 

$26:£°  BUYS  A  BUGGY 

((with  top  $33.50)  of  very  superior 
I  QUALITY,  STYLE  and  DURABILITY. 

IJEntire  output  of  two  enormous  fac- 
tories, sold  direct  to  con- 
sumer. We  mfr,  full  line 
Buggies,  Carriages,  Har 
I  ness,  guarantee  all  goods, 
'  ship  on  approval. 
WE  DEFY  COMPETITIONand 
SAYE  DEALERS*  PROFIT. 
Money  bau*  i .  1101  aatisfled.  Sead  for  CATALOGUE  and  SPECIAL  OFFER. 
UNION  BUGGY  COMPANY,    i06  Saginaw  Street.  Pontlac.  Mich. 


Rex  Wind  Mill. 

Galvanized  Steel. 

Lightest  running  mill  made.  Self 
regulating  in  a  gale.  Turns  easily 
with  slightest  variation  of  the  wind. 
Simple,  practical,  durable.  Few 
parts  to  require  attention.  Agents 
wanted.  Write  for  catalogue.  Boi  0. 
Anderson  Malleable  Iron  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Anderson,  Ind. 


FISTULA  AND 

POLL  EVIL 

Fleming's  Fistula  and  Poll  Evil  Cure 
is  a  new,  scientific  &  certain  remedy.  1 

NO  COST  IF  IT  FAILS. 

Write  today  for  important  circular  No.  419  J 
FLEMING  BROS.,  Chemists, 
Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  j 

Cured 
in  15  to 
30  Days 

$1,500.00  Cash  Prizes  ?fea^9s 
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Style  Tin 


M  F  Roofing  Tin  is  the  original 

old-style  roofing  tin — made  en- 
tirely by  hand  labor  from  per- 
fect black  plates  and  the  greatest 
amount  of  pure  tin  and  new  lead. 


Roofing  Tin 


has  been  used  since  the  early 
part  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 
In  Great  Britain  and  America, 
and  covers  a  great  number 
Of  important  buildings  in  this 
great  territory,  where  it  has 
lasted  more  than  50  years. 
Specify  M  F  Roofing 
tin  in  your  build- 
ing estimates, 


J 


or  /VV.C.CRONEMEYER  Aqt7 

Write  (CARNEGIE  BUILDING 
to    I  PITTSBURG  PA. 

For  Free  Book  on  Roofing. 


TIN  PLATE  COMPANY. 

New  York. 


SPLIT  HICKORY  VEHICLES 

We  put  our  honor  against  yours.  If  you  want  a  new  buggy  op 
carriage  this  season,  and  would  likenotonlyto  see  it  set  up,  but  to 
use  it  and  satisfy  yourself  that  it  is  a  bargain,  we  will  ship  you  one  on 

Thirty  Days*  Free  Trial. 

We  believe  our  Split  Hickory  Vehicles  are  the  best  on  the  mar- 
bet  at  any  price,  and  we  believe  you  will  give  them  a  fair  trial.  If 
after  thirty  days  you  are  not  satisfied,  return 
them  to  us.  There  will  be  nothing  to  pay.  All 
this  is  fully  explained  in  our  new  illustrated 
catalogue,  which  is  free.  Besides  vehicles  it 
shows  a  full  line  of  harness. 

OHIO  CAR.RJAGE  MFG.  CO.. 

Station  23,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  


$  250.00  CASH  REWARD 


V  I 


There  are  ten  letters,  represented  by  ten  dashes,  omitted  from  the  above 
words,  and  when  the  proper  letters  are  supplied  the  completed  words 
will  describe  thp  Picture  and  form  a  correct  solution  of  the  Riddle. 


CAN  you  rightly  guess  what  words  are  represented  in  the  abovepicture?  If  you  can  you  may  win 
A  CASH  REWARD.  This  is  a  new  puzzle,  and  if  you  are  smart  you  can,  with  study,  give  a  correct 
answer  and  win  some  Cash.  We  do  not  want  one  cent  of  money  when  you  answer  this  Study. 
You  hare  absolutely  nothing  to  pay  for  a  guess,  so  the  cash  you  receive  will  be  clear  gain.  Only  one 
answeris  allowed  you,  so  Try  and  Win.  This  is  a  free  contest  and  contains  no  element  of  chance  and 
we  positively  guarantee  to  pay  all  patrons  Cash  for  every  correct  solution.  If  your  answeris  correct 
you  -mil  hear  from  us  promptly.  Address.  Home  Reme^Co^44^T^mp^e^nUdin^^OT&e^C^m^a^ 


Rural  FreeDehvekt 


'A  POSTOFFTCE 


™?  SIGNAL/  t&  AT  YOUR.  DOOR  ^ 

MAILBOX^ 


BATES 


THE  SIGNAL  MAIL  BOX,  Bates-Hawley  Patent, 
IS  THE  ORIGINAL  BOX  FOB  RURAL  SER- 
-HAWLEY  PATENT.X^  '  VICE.    It  has  beea  especially  recom 
mended  by  the  Postmaster  General 

i8x65£xii%,  and  is  the  only  one  which  will 


—Is  full  government  size. 

meet  all  your  requirements.    Material — Heavy  Steel  and  Iron,  completely 
Galvanized,  finished  very  attractively  in  Aluminum  and  Red.    Yale  lock. 
Automatic  Signal  flag.    Individual  celluloid  name  plate. 
SIGNAL  MAIL  BOX  CO.,  No.  334  Benton  St.,  Joliet,  111 


Earn  a  Roman  Divan 

with  automatic  adjustment,  the  latest  and  most  popular  thing  in 
oarlor  furniture,  without  paring  out  a  cent,  by  taking  orders  for  the 
celebrated  Niagara  Extracts,  Perfumes  and  Toilet  Prepara- 
tions from  your  neighbors  and  friends. 

Only  a  few  hours  spare  time  required. 

Our  goods  are  absolutely  the  best  of  their  kind,  and  cannot  be  bought  for  less 
anywhere.  We  are  the  only  Arm  In  the  world  making  its  owd  goods 
and  its  own  premiums,  and  can  guarantee  absolutely  unequaled 
values.  We  send  the  premium  right  along  with  the  goods,  and  without  a 
cent  in  advance  from  you,  and  allow  you  30  days  in  which  to  sell  the  goods. 
FDMTtC  To  show  what  we  mean  by  quality  we  will  send  on  request  a  sample 
FttmLEL  package  of  Niagara  Talcum  powder  with  our  new  catalogue  of  hun- 
dreds of  premiums  easily  earned.  "Write  today. 

5.  A.  COOK  &  COMPANY,    2  Cook  Bldg.,  Medina,  N.  Y. 

LUMBER  and  MATERIAL  FROM  THE  BUFFALO  EXPOSITION. 

We  purchased  the  buildings  and  property  formerly  owned  by  the  exposition  and  now  offer 
for  sale  33,000,000  feet  of  fine  seasoned  lumber.  Thousands  of  Sash,  Windows  and  Doors,  En- 
gines, Boilers,  Pumps  and  Machinery  in  general.  Mile  upon  mile  of  Iron  Pipe,  Electrical  appa- 
ratus of  various  kinds.  Fire  Apparatus,  Iron  Beams,  Trusses,  Columns,  Benches,  Builders' 
Hardware  and  thousands  of  other  items  too  numerous  to  mention.  All  of  the  above  will  be  in- 
cluded in  our  Exposition  Catalogue,  mailed  on  application.  OUR  PRICES  WILL,  ASTONISH  YOU 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO.,  Pan-American  Dept.  No.  64,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


In  the  Field 


The  "know-how-man,"  be  he  farmer,  mechanic,  engineer  or  electrician,  is  the 
man  of  the  hour.    He  is  the  man  who  succeeds  where  others  fail. 


Mr.  John  Bellew,  of  Rocky  Ford,  Col.,  won  the  prize  for  the  best  crop  of  sugar- 
beets.  In  his  statement  he  allowed  seventy-five  cents  a  ton  for  the  pulp  for  feeding 
purposes,  and  seven  dollars  and  fifty  cents  for  the  tops  grown  on  each  acre.  The 
land  was  irrigated  three  times  during  the  summer. 


As  an  example  of  how  land-owners  can  aid  young  men  who  have  wisely  deter- 
mined to  be  farmers  is  shown  in  the  following  one:  A  young  man  in  central  New 
York  has  just  purchased  a  two-thousand-dollar  farm  to  be  paid  for  entirely  in  pota- 
toes, the  former  owner  agreeing  to  take  all  the  marketable  potatoes  the  young  man 
can  raise  at  forty  cents  a  bushel.   

HOW  MUCH  SOLUBLE? 

Manufacturers  of  fertilizers,  merchants  and  farmers  are  equally  interested  (or 
should  be)  in  the  spread  of  knowledge  as  to  the  real  nature  and  wise  use  of  all  com- 
mercial manures.  All  buyers  of  superphosphate  should  insist  upon  being  informed 
as  to  how  much  of  water  soluble  phosphoric  acid  the  manure  is  guaranteed  to  contain. 


BASIC  SLAG 


Recent  experiments  conducted  at  the  Elsenberg  Experiment  Station  show  that 
basic  slag  and  superphosphate  as  phosphatic  manures  in  every  case  gave  the  best 
results.  Of  the  two  manures  the  basic  slag  has  proved  superior,  considering  its 
cheapness;  also  from  the  fact  that  superphosphate  exhausts  itself  in  the  course  of  the 
first  year,  while  the  basic  slag  may  be  expected  to  show  its  influence  for  at  least  two 
more  seasons.  The  best  results  from  the  use  erf  the  basic  slag  (or  Thomas  phosphate) 
are  obtained  by  harrowing  it  in  a  few  months  before  seeding  with  wheat,  other  small 
grains  or  grass-seeds.    *   *  *   

A  NOVEL  RURAL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 

Some  of  the  farmers  of  Larimer  County,  Col.,  are  making  use  of  a  rather  novel 
kind  of  telephone  system.  It  is  nothing  less  than  a  system  by  which  messages 
are  transmitted  over  the  barbed-wire  fences  of  the  neighborhood.  The  barbed-wire 
system  has  now  been  in  use  for  some  time  by  a  neighborhood  of  farmers  near  the 
North  Poudre  irrigating-canal  some  ten  miles  north  of  Fort  Collins.  It  was  inau- 
gurated by  Sherman  C.  Grable,  superintendent  of  the  North  Poudre  Land  and  Irriga- 
tion Company,  to  communicate  with  the  farmers  on  the  lands  and  others  taking 
water  from  the  company's  ditch.  It  was  found  to  be  of  such  excellent  utility  that  it 
has  been  extended  from  time  to  time,  until  now  about  fifteen  miles  of  wire  is  in  use 
for  telephone  purposes,  and  twelve  boxes  in  operation.  Mr.  Grable's  headquarters 
are  in  the  neighborhood,  and  are  used  as  a  sort  of  local  telephone  exchange.  Five 
separate  branches  reach  out  from  Mr.  Grable's  office  into  the  surrounding  country. 
Farmers  and  farmers'  wives  use  the  system  constantly  in  communicating  with  each 
other,  Mr.  Grable  and  with  people  in  Fort  Collins. 

The  sj'Stem  is  extremely  inexpensive.    A  few  connections  of  course  have  to  b 
made,  such  as  crossing  of  a  highway  from  fence  to  fence  or  the  spanning  of  a  gat 
way.  This  is  effected  by  erecting  poles  and  carrying  the  connecting  wires  over  road 
or  gateways.   Each  patron,  of  course,  must  buy  a  box  and  connect  it  with  his  fence 
at  a  point  most  convenient  to  his  home.  H.  A.  Crafts. 


Correspondence  and  Comment 


Broom-corn. — T.  P.  C,  Walnutridge,  Ark.  Plant  broom-corn  seed  with  a 
planter,  in  drills  about  four  feet  apart.  Thin  out  the  plants  to  one  every  six  or  eight 
inches  in  the  row.  Cultivate  just  as  you  would  field-corn.  Before  the  brush  gets  its 
full  growth  break  it  down,  or  "table"  it,  and  cut  it  before  it  gets  too  ripe,  to  prevent 
it  from  becoming  crooked  and  to  retain  the  bright  green  color.  For  book  on  broom- 
corn  culture  write  to  the  Orange  Judd  Company,  New  York. 


From  Missouri. — People  seeking  homes  will  find  Henry  County  a  good  country, 
and  as  cheap  farms  here  as  anywhere.  Improved  land  is  selling  for  from  twenty 
dollars  to  thirty-five  dollars  an  acre  now.  Can  that  be  beaten,  considering  our 
advantages  to  markets  and  railroads?  J.  B.  R. 

Urich,  Henry  County,  Mo. 

From  Oklahoma. — I  came  to  Oklahoma  in  the  race  for  the  Cherokee  Strip,  andj 
have  lived  here  ever  since.  Most  people  were  very  poor  when  they  started  here,  but 
this  country  is  improving  very  fast.  The  principal  product  is  wheat.  We  generally 
have  too  much  dry  weather  for  corn.  Pondcreek,  the  county-seat  of  Grant  County, 
has  five  elevators  and  one  large  flour-mill.    Land  is  rising  rapidly  in  value.    G.  T. 

Pondcreek,  Grant  County,  Okla. 

From  Florida. — Duval  County  is  adapted  to  the  raising  of  fruits  and  vegetables.. 
Any  one  who  is  not  afraid  of  work  can  make  a  good  thing  here.    A  greater  part  of  j 
the  land  can  be  easily  cleared.    Peaches,  plums,  grapes,  pears  and  various  other 
fruits  grow  well  here.     Irish  potatoes  and  sweet-potatoes  make  enormous  crops. 1 
Land  can  be  bought  cheaply,  as  the  greater  part  is  still  uncleared.    The  summers 
are  long,  but  not  very  hot,  and  we  have  very  little  winter.    Corn  makes  a  great  yield 
when  manured  a  little.    There  is  an  abundance  of  both  fresh  and  salt  water  fish. 

Duval  Station,  Duval  County,  Fla.  A.  YV.  ' 


From  Tennessee. — Walden's  Ridge  is  a  spur  of  the  Cumberland  Mountains.  It 
is  twelve  miles  wide  here.  The  soil  is  thin,  sandy  and  porous.  For  a  healthful  place 
this  mountain  ridge  cannot  be  surpassed.  It  has  become  famous  as  a  summer  resort, 
and  many  people  of  the  surrounding  valleys  spend  the  summers  here  to  regain  their 
health.  There  is  nearly  always  a  cool  breeze  during  the  summer.  The  air  is  pure 
and  invigorating.  There  are  plenty  of  mineral  springs.  Apples,  peaches,  pears  and 
all  fruits  do  well.  Irish  potatoes  and  sweet-potatoes  are  grown  to  perfection  by  using 
a  little  manure  to  enrich  the  land.  The  C.  S.  railroad  runs  along  the  foot  of  the 
ridge  for  many  miles.  J.  M.  B. 

Mowbray,  Hamilton  County,  Tenn. 


From  California.— If  I  tell  your  readers  something  about  California  strawberries 
they  will  take  it  as  California  brag.  I  am  an  Ohio  boy  who  came  to  California  in 
1892,  and  have  been  in  the  fruit  business  ever  since.  We  have  strawberries  the  year 
round.  In  the  winter  season  we  get  the  best  prices.  I  picked  from  three  thousand 
plants  set  out  in  February,  one  year  ago,  three  crates  a  week,  thirty  three-fourths- 
pound  boxes  to  the  crate,  about  twenty-two  pounds  of  fruit.  Ninety  boxes  at  twenty- 
five  cents  a  box  brings  twenty-two  dollars  and  fifty  cents.  In  summer  we  have  a 
large  amount  of  fruit,  and  the  price  goes  down  as  low  as  seven  cents  a  box.  This 
variety  is  the  Brandywine.  We  plant  in  September,  and  in  two  months  commence 
getting  fruit.  The  older  they  get  the  more  fruit  for  two  years.  One  acre  will  give 
us  one  thousand  dollars  a  year.  Now,  I  know  by  a  mode  of  culture  one  can  have 
strawberries  in  Ohio  about  four  months.  I  thought  I  knew  something  about  farm- 
ing back  in  Ohio,  but  I  find  I  was  only  in  my  abe's.  In  raising  vegetables  and 
small  fruits  we  plow  deep,  and  then  harrow  and  cross-plow  before  we  plant  the  seed. 
We  are  in  the  "frostless  belt,"  so  we  say,  but  we  had  a  little  frost  last  December. 
This  belt  extends  along  the  ocean,  two  miles  wide  and  twelve  long.  D.  D. 

Prospect  Park,  Los  Angeles  County,  Cal. 
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Gardening 


By  T.  GREINER 


Onion-plants  Hardy. — No  need  of  hardening  onion-plants  off. 
the  direct  transfer  from  greenhouse  to  open  ground  quite  well. 


They  stand 


Growing  Mushrooms  No  Child's  Play.— Often  we  will  find  it  easier  to  grow 
mushrooms  on  the  greenhouse  benches,  where  we  do  not  plant  them,  than  under 
the  benches,  where  planted  in  carefully  prepared  beds— that  is,  where  mushrooms 
have  once  been  grown.   

Among  the  Vegetable  Novelties  sent  out  by  our  brethren  across  the  water  is 
a  "Miniatur"  head  lettuce,  claimed  to  make  rather  small  but  delicate  heads  of 
exceptionally  fine  quality;  also  a  soup,  or  cutting,  celery,  said  to  produce  a  big  bunch 
of  stalks-and  parsley-like  foliage.   

Old  Seed  or  New? — What  gardener  would  not  rather  plant  new  seed  than  old? 
Yet  I  never  throw  old  seed  away  unless  a  test  shows  it  to  be  of  doubtful  vitality,  or 
unless  I  know  it  to  be  poor.  Leaving  parsnip  and  possibly  egg-plant  out  of  consid- 
eration there  is  hardly  a  garden  crop  the  seed  of  which  would  not  readily  grow  the 
second  season  when  properly  kept  over.  I  plant  lots  of  old  garden-seeds,  and  seldom 
notice  much  or  any  difference  in  the  results  in  favor  of  the  new  seed.  But  I  risk  no 
important  crop  unless  I  have  good  reason  to  consider  the  seed  good. 


DAMPING  OFF 


The  experience  of  F.  F.  B.,  a  reader  in  Lynnport,  Pa.,  is  only  that  of  a  good 
many  other  people.  Cabbage-seed  sown  in  boxes  or  on  the  greenhouse  bench 
often  sprouts  freely,  and  the  young  plants  for  a  while  seem  to  grow  nicely.  Then 
Sail  at  once  the  stems  at  the  ground  dwindle,  dry  or  rot  away,  and  the  plants  fall  over 
and  die.  Even  old  gardeners  often  lose  a  large  portion  of  their  plants  in  this  manner. 
The  disease  is  due  to  a  fungus  known  as  the  "damping-off"  fungus.  I  have  tried 
everything  I  could  think  of  for  the  prevention  of  this  troublesome  malady,  and  found 
several  methods  of  treatment  that  promise  success.  One  of  the  surest  plans  is  the 
sterilization  of  the  soil.  Expose  the  soil  for  an  hour  or  more  to  a  moist  heat  of  two 
hundred  or  more  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  then  prepare  it  for  planting.  The  treat- 
ment will  surely  destroy  the  infection  so  that  the  plants,  unless  infected  from  some 
other  source  afterward,  will  be  free  from  damping  off.  If  it  is  only  a  box  or  two 
that  we  wish  to  plant,  the  box  containing  the  soil  may  be  put  into  the  oven  of  a 
common  cook-stove,  with  the  heat  turned  on  as  for  baking,  and  left  there  until 

thoroughly  heated  through.   

Other  Cures  for  Damping  Off. — Where  plants  are  grown  on  a  somewhat 
larger  scale,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  soil  has  to  be  sterilized,  steam-heat  is 
almost  indispensable,  the  soil  best  being  packed  directly  over  steam-pipes  placed 
rather  close  together,  and  the  heat  kept  in  by  a  suitable  covering.  My  usual  way  is 
to  prepare  a  bed  (on  the  greenhouse  bench)  of  ordinary  good,  fibrous  loam,  possibly 
treated  with  a  sprinkling  of  air-slaked  lime,  then  sow  the  seed  in  shallow  marks  less 
than  one  half  inch  deep,  and  cover  with  finely  sifted  coal-ashes,  the  latter  perhaps 
containing  traces  of  wood-ashes  from  the  kindlings.  The  seed  usually  germinates 
promptly,  and  the  plants  remain  healthy.  A  few  weeks  ago.,  however,  I  noticed  that 
the  plants  in  parts  of  the  rows  began  damping  off  badly,  and  prompt  action  was 
required.  I  made  a  solution  of  permanganate  of  potash  strong  enough  to  give  a 
bright-colored  liquid,  and  with  this  I  gave  the  bed  a  good  overhead  watering,  so  that 
the  liquid  ran  down  the  stems  of  the  plants  and  soaked  down  clear  to  the  roots.  It 
checked  the  spread  of  the  disease  at  once,  and  I  now  have  a  good  lot  of  healthy  plants. 


Fru  it-Grow  ing 


By  S.  B.  GREEN 


J 


Bolting  Split  Trees. — Q.  T.,  Van  Wert,  Ohio.  The  best  method  of  fastening 
together  the  branches  of  trees  which  are  split  down  at  the  trunk  is  to  put  a  bolt 
through  and  fasten  it  up  solid.  In  small  trees  a  wire  spike  or  nail  will  often  answer 
to  good  advantage,  and  hold  the  tree  together  until  the  wound  can  grow  fast. 


Yellow  Poplar.— H.  D.  O,  Eminence,  Kan.  The  true  poplars  (by  this  I  mean 
those  belonging  to  the  genus  Populus)  nearly  all  root  easily  from  cuttings,  but  the 
tree  that  is  known  by  the  name  of  yellow  poplar,  which  is  a  native  of  central  United 
States,  does  not  grow  from  cuttings,  but  can  be  easily  grown  from  seed.  This  tree 
is  not  a  poplar,  strictly  speaking.    Its  botanical  name  is  Liriodendron  Tulipifera. 


Cherry  Sprouts. — L.  P.  J.,  Shelby,  Mich.  Where  cherry-trees  are  on  their 
own  roots  the  sprouts  that  come  out  from  around  them  may  be  used  for  propagation 
purposes,  and  will  make  good  trees  if  they  are  taken  up  carefully  with  a  short  piece 
of  the  main  root  from  which  they  spring.  If  they  are  simply  pulled,  and  so  have 
but  a  small,  straight  root,  they  are  very  apt  to  fail.  If  the  tree  is  grafted  and  sprouts 
appear,  these  may  be  dug,  planted  out,  and,  after  being  well  established,  grafted  or 
budded  with  some  named  kind.  But  as  a  rule  I  think  it  will  be  found  more  profitable 
to  buy  seedling  cherries  and  to  graft  them  than  to  bother  with  grafting  or  budding 
the  sprouts.   

Coal-ashes — Salt. — G.  A.  H.,  Van  Wert,  Ohio.  Neither  hard  nor  soft  coal- 
ashes  are  of  any  special  value  as  a  fertilizer,  and  it  does  not  matter  .whether  they  are 
kept  wet  or  dry,  even  if  they  are  to  be  used  upon  the  land,  for  which  purpose  they 
can  sometimes  be  employed  in  order  to  change  its  physical  condition,  although 
they  in  themselves  do  not  furnish  any  plant-food  to  the  soil.  They  may  be  used  in 
small  quantities  on  heavy  clay  land,  and  will  tend  to  make  it  more  porous,  and  like- 
wise on  sandy  soil  have  a  tendency  to  make  it  somewhat  more  compact  and  retentive. 
They  are  excellent  to  use  around  young  orchard  trees  as  a  mulch  and  to  prevent  the 
growth  of  grass  and  weeds  where  the  land  is  seeded  down.    For  this  purpose  they 

may  be  put  right  against  the  trunk  of  the  tree  without  injuring  it.  Common  salt 

in  small  quantities  is  ofttimes  helpful  to  fruit-trees,  but  its  effect  is  not  so  good  that 
it  is  customary  to  use  it  for  this  purpose.  A  better  material  to  use  would  be  kainite, 
or  some  of  the  other  German  salts  containing  muriate  of  potash.  All  these  latter 
salts  contain  more  or  less  common  salt  as  well  as  potash. 


Peaches,  Grapes — Fertilizers  for  Lawns.— T.  C,  Attica,  Ind.  The  good 
selection  of  peaches  for  a  succession  in  your  section  is  as  follows:  Alexander, 
Early  Crawford,  Elberta,  Late  Crawford,  Smock,  and  of  grapes,  Green  Mountain, 
Worden,  Concord,  Pocklington,  Campbell's  Early.  These  are  all  good,  vigorous, 
healthy  kinds,  and  will  not  only  give  you  a  succession,  but  give  you  a  considerable 
variety. — —Of  the  farm  fertilizers  perhaps  none  is  better  for  the  lawn  than  the  scrap- 
ings from  the  barn-yard,  or  other  similar  material  that  is  thoroughly  well  rotted  and 
fine.  But  in  my  own  practice  I  have  nearly  given  up  the  use  of  stable  manures  for 
lawns,  and  in  place  of  it  use  the  stock-yards  fertilizer  known  as  ground-tankage. 
This  costs  about  twenty  dollars  a  ton,  and  is  quite  rich  in  nitrogen  and  phosphoric 
acid.  It  is  much  more  easily  applied  than  the  stable  manure,  and  is  not  unsightly, 
although  triere  is  a  pretty  strong  odor  from  it  for  a  few  days  after  it  is  put  on.  If 
the  grass  roots  seem  to  be  pushing  up  out  of  the  soil  it  is  a  good  plan  to  put  on  in 
addition  about  one  inch  of  fine,  black  loam.  Where  lawns  are  in  bad  condition  and 
immediate  results  are  wanted,  and  yet  there  is  not  the  opportunity  to  make  a  thorough 
job,  I  got  most  excellent  results  in  this  way:  Apply  ground-tankage  at  the  rate  of 
six  hundred  pounds  an  acre,  or  about  three  pounds  a  square  rod,  and  nitrate  of  soda 
at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  an  acre.  This  latter  should  be  watered 
in  at  once,  and  acts  almost  like  magic  in  improving  the  grass.  The  effect  of  the 
nitrate  of  soda  is  very  quick,  but  not  lasting,  and  the  tankage  is  quite  a  lasting  ferti- 
lizer, so  together  they  give  excellent  results.  If  in  addition  to  this  a  small  amount 
of  loam  is  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  lawn,  so  much  the  better. 


Not  what  is  said  of  it,  but 
what  it  does,  has  made 
the  fame  of  the 

Elgin  Watch 

and  made  10,000,000  Elgin  s  neces- 
sary to  the  world's  work.  Sold  by 
every  jeweler  in  the  land;  guar- 
anteed by  the  greatest  watch  works. 

ELGIN  NATIONAL  WATCH  CO. 
Elgin,  Illinois. 


Our  carriages  and  harness,  sold  direct  from  our 
factory  at  wholesale  prices,  save  you  two  profits. 
We  have  sold  more  carriages  direct  than  any 
other  house  in  the  world,  because  ours  is  the 
Most  Liberal  ©O'er  and  Complete 
Written  Guarantee eTer  made  by 
any  Responsible  Manufacturer. 
Our  goods  have  a  reputation  that  we 
will  uphold.  Our  plan  is  fully  ex- 
plained in  our  illustrated  catalogue, 
6ENTPKEE — No  matter-when,  where,  or 
how  you  buy,  yon  need  this  catalogue  as  a  guide. 

It  describes  vehicles  and  harness  fully,  and  quotes  lowest  prices  ever  offered.  Writenov.l 
Factory  and  General  Office,  Columbus*  Ohio. 
Western  Office  and  Distributing  House,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
THE  COLUMBUS  CARRIAGE  AND  HARNESS  CO. 
Write  to  the  nearest  office— ST.  LOUIS  or  COLUMBUS. 


No.  391  Buggy.   Price,  «69.00,    As  good 
as  sells  for  4525.00 more. 


29  YEARS  SELLING  DIRECT. 

We  are  the  largest  manufacturers  of 
vehicles  and  harness  in  the  world  sell- 
ingto  consumers,  andwe  have  been  do- 
ing business  in  this  way  for  29  years. 

WE  HAVE  NO  AGENTS 

but  ship  anywhere  for  examination 
guaranteeing  safe  delivery.  Youare 
out  nothingif  not  satisfied. 'We-maJre 
195  styles  of  vehicles  and  05  styles  of 
harness.    Our  prices  represent  the 

cost  of  material  and  making,  plus  ;„~i,~v*nJ^7\i£^~<4^Z,~  iwV>~ 
one  profit.  Our  large  free  catalogue  K2  A^  ^d  a^  sells  fo^«M  more' 
shows  complete  line.  Sendforit.      «82.  As  good  as  sells  for  »50  more. 


No.  740  Open  Stanhope.  Has  % 


Mijlij^Lrof^^mi9!6! &  Hac*"ess  Manufacturing  Co.,  Elkhart,  Ind 


Farmers'  $125  Saw  Mill 

Cuts  2000  Feet  Lumber  a  day  With  only  4-h.p. 

Our  large,  handsome  catalogue  tells  all  about 
the  famous  DeLoach  Variable  Friction  Feed 
Saw  Mill,  t  to  100  h.  p.,  SI25up.  DeLoach  Saw 
Mill  Machinery,  Planers,  Shingle,  Lath  and  Corn 
Mills,  Water  Wheels,  etc.  Write  for  catalog  and  prlec 
f.  o.  b.  your  depot.  Dk  LOAOH  MILL  MFCJ.  Co.  ,BOX  300 
Atlanta,  Ga.  (Branch:  120  Liberty  St.,  New  York.) 


■y*:\r.  m-yi, 
■  ■  s 


=.  ■    -  We  grow  annually  nearly  a  million  rose 

plants,  including  a  thousand  varieties.   To  in- 
troduce them  we  offer  our  Great  Trial  Collection, 

l6D.&G.Roses$l 

sent,  postpaid,  to  any  address,  ea  t  i s; faction  and  safe  arri- 
val  guaranteed.  These  roses  will  bloom  this  season 
continuously.  All  different  kinds,  properly  labeled. 
Strong  plants  on  their  own  roots— not  slips. 

FREE  with  every  order  for  the  above  the  great  new 
Rose  Yellow  Mamnn  Cochet  as  one  of  the  16 
varieties  and  a  return  check  good  for  25  cents  on  next 
order,  (provided  you  mention  where  you  saw  this  adver- 
tisement), also  the  88d  Annual  Edition  of  Our 
New  Guide  to  Rose  Culture,  111  pages,  tells 
how  to  grow,  and  describes,  our  famous  roses  and  all 
other  flowers  worth  growing.    Also  free  on  request. 

THE  DINGEE  &  COWARD  CO.  West  Grove,  Pa. 
Established  1850.    70  Greenhouses. 


$25,000  Profit 
on  V-2  Acre 

was  cleared  by  a  Missouri  man  in  one  year,  growing 
GINSENG.  Easily  cultivated  in  small  gardens  as 
well  as  on  the  farm;  hardy  everywhere  in  United 
States.  Most  profitable  crop  known;  several  million 
dollars'  worth  exported  each  year;  demand  increas- 
ing. We  sell  the  stratified  cultivated  Ginseng-seed. 
Secure  these  seeds  of  us  now  instead  of  next  summer 
and  save  one  year's  time  in  growing.  Supply  lim- 
ited. Order  at  once.  Complete  book,  telling  all  about 
this  wonderful  Ginseng  10  cents;  circulars  free. 
CHINESE-AMERICAN  GINSENG  CO.  (Dept.  At),  J0PL1N,  MO. 

EVERGREENS. 

Large  st  stock  in  Amer- 
ica, Including 
Colorado  Blue  Spruca 
and  Douglas  Spruca 
Of  Colorado. 

Also  Ornamental, 
Shade  and  Forest  Tret*. 
Tret  Seeds,  Etc. 
K.  DOUGLAS'  80NS 
Waukegan,  111* 


"A  Gold  Mine  On  Your  Farm" 

is  the  title  of  the  most  complete  and  comprehensive 
illustrated  Treatise,  on  the  subject  of  spraying,  with 
tables  of  cost  and  formulae.  The  result  of  actual  use  at 
the  leading  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations,  tells  of 
the  SPKAMOTOR,  the  "  Gold  Medal  "  machine  at  the 

Pan-American.  84  copyrighted  pages.  We  mail  it  free.  Ask  for  it. 

SPRAMOTOR  CO.,  Buffalo,  N.V.,  or  London,  Can. 


Paint  Without  Oil 


Cuts  Down  the  Cost  of  Paint  Seventy- 
Five  Per  Cent— A  Free  Trial 
Package  is  Mailed  to  Every 
One  Who  Writes 

A.  L.  Eice,  a  prominent  manufacturer  of  Adams, 
N.  Y.,  has  discovered  a  process  of  making  a  new 
kind  of  paint  without  the  use  of  oil.  He  calls  it 
Powdrpaint.  It  comes  to  the  farmer  a  dry  pow- 
der, and  all  that  is  required  is  cold  water  to  make 
a  paint  weather-proof,  fire-proof  and  as  durable 
as  oil  paint.  It  adheres  to  any  surface,  wood, 
stone,  brick  and  plaster,  spreads  and  looks  like 
oil  paint  and  costs  about  one  fourth  what  the 
farmer  has  heretofore  had  to  pay  lor  paint. 

Write  to  Mr.  A.  L.  Eice,  307  North  Street, 
Adams,  N.  Y.,  giving  the  name  of  the  dealer  from 
whom  you  buy  your  paints,  Mr.  Eice  will  send  you 
a  free  trial  of  his  new  discovery,  also  color  card 
and  full  information  showing  you  how  you  can 
save  a  good  many  dollars.  Write  to-day. 

BEAUTIFUL 

FLORIDA  PROPERTY 

FOR  SALE  CHEAP 

Situated  one  fourth  mile  outside  Bartow,  Polk  Co., 
Florida.  Consisting  of  twelve  acres  oak  and  pine  land. 
House  of  nine  large  rooms  in  good  condition.  About  one 
hundred  orange-trees  and  a  few  other  fruits.  Good  small 
barn  and  poultry-house,  and  open  well.  All  under  fence. 
Five  acres  under  cultivation.  The  land  is  fertile1  and  on 
high  ground.  One  half  mile  from  Florida  Southern  Rail- 
road Station.  Bartow  is  forty  miles  from  Tampa.  Pop- 
ulation 8,500.  Fine  schools  and  churches  and  business 
houses.paved  streets.electric-light  plant  and  water- works. 
Address  M.  GAMBLE,  6318  Drexel  Ave.,  Flat  1.  Chicago,  III. 

GOOD  CIDER 

Clear, Pure,  Long:  Keeping  Cider* 

And  more  of  it  from  tho  small  amount  of 
apples  can  only  bo  secured  by  using  a 

Hydraulic  CiderPress 

Made  In  various  sizes,  band  and  power. 
The  only  press  awarded  medal  and  di- 
ploma at  tho  World's  Fair.  Catalogue 
and  price-list  Bent  free  upon  request. 

Hydraullo  Press  Mfir.  Co., 
6  Main  St..  Mti  GUead.  Ohio 


PREPARED  FELT  ROOFING. 

"We  bought  ot  Receiver's  Sale  20,000  rolls 
In   "Eagle"  Brand  Roofing,  Made  of  two  sheets 
1    saturated  felt,  between,  sheets  waterproof 
cement  making  a  solid,  flexible  sheet,  it  can 
be  put  on  without  removing  the  old  roof.  Can 
be  applied  without  previous  experience,  re- 
quiring no  special  tools.    Each  roll  contains 
108  square  feet.   Price  complete  with  cement 
for  two  coats,  caps  and  nails  to  lay,  per  roll, 
$1.05.    Also  a  few  rolls,  3  ply,  per  roll, 
$1.35.    Ask  for  Catalogue  No.  84. 
CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO.,  W.  35th  and  Iron  Sts„  Chicago 


COUNT  THE  DOTS 

$1,500.00  Cash  Prizes 

Free  contest.  See  Pages  18  and  19  of  this 
issue  of  the  Farm  and  Fireside  for  list  of 
207  great  cash  prizes. 
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Sharpies  Tubular 

FARM 

Cream  Separators. 

If  no  agent  will  bring  you  a  Sharpies 
Separator,  we  will  loan  you  one  for  trial 
free  of  cost.  Though  hundreds  of  our 
latest  have  gone  on  trial,  not  one  has  been 
returned.  The  truth  Is,  they  give  more 
butter  than  any  other  separator,  enough 
to  pay  big  interest  on  the  whole  first  cost, 
and  they  turn  much  easier  (former  capac- 
ity doubled  with  less  driving  power)  and 
are  entirely  simple,  safe  and  durable. 

Separator  improve- 
ments come  fast  here. 
These  new  machines 
are  far  ahead  of  any- 
thing else  known.  We 
have  been  making  su- 
perior separators  for 
19  years  (longest  in 
America)  and  are 
proud  of  them,  but 
these  new  "  Tubu- 
lars  "  discount  any- 
thing either  ourselves 
or  any  one  has  ever 
made. 

Other  agents  will 
try  and  draw  compar- 
isons between  their 
new  machines  and 
our  old  ones,  but  don't 
let  them.  Have  a  trial 
of  a  "  Tubular  "  Dairy 
Separator;  they  are  double  the  money's 
worth.  Free  book  "Business  Dairying" 
and  catalogue  No.  112. 


SHARPIES  CO. 
Chicago,  Ills. 


P.  M.  SHARPLES 
West  Chester,  Pa. 


r 


The  STAR 
Cream  Separator 


100,000  now  in  use 

Easiest,  Cleanest, Simp- 
lest, Quickest,  Cheapest 
and  altogether  the  Best. 

One  third  more  butter  made 
with  half  the  labor  of  others 

Satisfaction  Guaraiv 
teed.     Express  Paid, 
Better  let  us  send  yon  our 
^Catalogue  of  Dairymans* 
.Supplies  and  Specialties. 
Agents  Wanted. 
Lawrence  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.D  Toledo,  O-a 


Th."HOOVER"igfgt^ 


Rapid,  Clean 
and  Satisfactory 
work 

guaranteed, 


Try  it  in  your  own  field 
Write  for  catalogue. 


NO  SPAVINS 


The  worst  possible  spavin  can  be  cured  in 
45  minutes.  Ringbones,  Curbs  and  Splints 
just  as  quick.  Not  painful  and  Dever  has 
failed.  Detailed  information  about  this 
new  method  sent  free  to  horse  owners. 

Write  today.  Ask  for  pamphlet  No.  66. 
Fleming  Bros.,  Chemists,  Union  Stock  Yds.,  Chicago. 


GOOD  SWEET  MILK 

— the  kind  that  makes  fineflavored  but- 
ter, rich  velvety  c ream  and  wholesome 
food,  results  from  perfect  aeration. 

THE  IDEAL  "c&Seb 

does  it  all.  Takes  out  all  odors  of  ani- 
mal food,  stabling  and  animal 
heat.  Makes  all  sweet  and  pure.  Every 
cow  owner  needs  a  cooler  and 
aerator,  strong:,  simple*  dur- 
able and  easy  to  run.  Write  for  circulars  and  prices. 
OASES  &  BTJEGER,  26  Main  St.,  Cattaraugus,  N.Y. 


WROUGHT  IRON  PIPE 

Good  condition,  used  short  time  only;  new  threads 
and  couplings;  for  Steam,  Gas  or  Water;  sizes  from  % 
to  12  inch  diameter.  Our  price  per  foot  on  ^inchia 
Sc ;  on  1  inch  3>£c.   AVrite  tor  free  catalogue  N  o.  84. 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO., 

W.  35th  and  Iron  Sis..  CHICAGO. 


NO  HUMBUG 

Humane SwinjY.Stock Marker  andCalf 
Dehorner.  Stops  swine  of  all  ages  from 
rooting.  Makes  45  different  ear  marks  .  all 
sizes,  with  same  blade.  Extracts  Horns. 
Testimonies  free.  Price  $1.50orsenri  $1 
jet  i  t  on  trial  ;  i  f  i  t  suits  send  balance, 
pat'd  Apr.  23,1901. 

FAfiHER  BRIGHTON,  Fairfield,  Iowa, 


Farmers'  Sons  Wanteite jsfflps^ 

education  to  work  in  an  office ;  $60  a  month  with  ad- 
vancement; steady  employment;  must  be  honest  and 
reliable.  Branch  offices  of  the  association  are  being  es- 
tablished in  each  state.  Apply  at  once.  Riving  full  particu- 
lars. The  Veterinary  Science  Ass'n.  London.  Canada. 


for  REAL  ESTATE 


Gash 

no  matter  where  It  Is.    Send  de- 
scription and  cash  price  and  get  my 
wonderfully  successful  plan.     W ,  M.  OSTRAN- 
DER,  North  American  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Fa. 

Michigan  Lands 

For  sale,  8,000  acres  of  good  Sugar-Beet  land,  in  Arenac, 
Iosco,  Ogemaw  and  Crawford  counties,  near  railroad 
towns,  etc.  Terms  easy.  Write  R.  M.  PIERCE,  West 
Bay  City,  Bid!.,  Agent,  or  J.  W.  CURTIS,  Whltmore.  Jlleh. 

Send  9ketch  for  free  opinion.  Fee 
dependent  on  success.  Estab.  1864. 
MILO  B.  STEVENS  *  CO.,  Attys. 
Div.B.l  1th  &  O  Sts.,Waahlagtoa,D.C. 


PATENTS 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


FEEDING  BY  THE  SCALES 

The  stockman  and  feeder  who  knows  definitely  when  the  limit  for  profit  has  been 
reached  without  the  aid  of  scales  when  finishing  stock  for  market  is  a  rarity. 
Even  the  most  expert  in  estimates  will  often  find  himself  deceived  with  unusual 
animals  when  the  scales  are  consulted.  The  most  prevalent  mistake  made  by  hap- 
hazard feeders,  and  one  that  results  in  tremendous  losses  throughout  the  country,  is 
that  of  marketing  stock  a  few  weeks  too  soon — just  before  they  are  properly  finished 
and  are  actually  making  the  heaviest  gain  at  least  cost. 

The  average  feeder  who  depends  on  his  eyes  and  sense  of  feeling  to  estimate  the 
condition  of  finish  and  continuance  of  gain  in  his  animals  often  fails  to  take  into 
account  all  the  true  facts  in  the  case,  and  does  not  realize  how  much  more  surface 
the  well-rounded,  nearly  finished  animal  has  on  which  to  distribute  his  accumulating 
flesh  and  fat  than  in  the  earlier  period  of  feeding,  when  each  day's  improvement  was 
easily  seen. 

Another  very  prevalent  mistake  in  this  connection  is  with  stock  being  fed  in  the 
spring  season  that  is  intended  to  be  finished  on  pasture.  With  the  approach  of  warm 
weather  all  stock  is  inclined  to  get  partially  off  their  feed,  caused  by  their  natural 
pining  for  range  and  new,  fresh  feed,  the  scent  of  which  comes  to  them  so  tempt- 
ingly. At  such  times  the  inexperienced  or  unthoughtful  feeder  will  imagine  his 
stock  to  be  making  no  gain,  or  falling  away  even,  and  in  the  fear  that  his  feed  is 
being  wasted  will  rush  his  stock  onto  the  market  unfinished,  and  consequently  at 
an  inferior  price. 

Had  regular  scale  tests  been  made  there  would  often  have  been  shown  a  steady, 
if  somewhat  decreased,  gain,  despite  the  gaunt  and  deceptive  appearance  of  the 
stock.  A  little  reckoning  at  that  time  would  have  proved  to  the  feeder  that  the  rapid 
gain  and  additional  price  when  fully  finished  on  grass  would  well  reward  him  for 
the  few  additional  weeks  of  feeding  and  care  given.  B.  F.  W.  T. 


MILK-FEVER  CURES 

Every  little  while  we  see  published  certain  cures  for  the  terrible  disease  in  cows 
known  as  milk-fever.  The  loss  from  this  source  is  no  doubt  heavy,  and  it  is  worth 
while  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  check  its  ravages. 

But  may  it  not  be  possible  that  here,  as  in  so  many  other  instances,  the  traditional 
"ounce  of  prevention"  may  be  worth  the  pound  of  cure?  It  seems  to  me  so.  It  has 
been  my  practice  since  coming  on  the  farm  to  follow  the  following  plan  with  cows 
due  to  come  fresh  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  as  well  as  in  early  summer:  Three  or 
four  weeks  before  the  cow  is  due  to  give  milk  all  heavy  grain  is  taken  away  from  her. 
In  the  place  of  this  the  very  best  of  hay  is  given  to  the  cows,  and  in  other  ways  care 
is  increased  until  the  critical  period  comes  on.  The  same  day  the  calf  is  born  a  ration 
of  two  quarts  of  bran  is  given,  well  mixed  with  warm  water  or  the  first  milk  taken 
from  the  cow.  This  assists  in  a  most  important  way  in  clearing  up  the  system  of 
the  cow.  For  two  days  the  cow  is  not  allowed  to  drink  cold  water.  It  is  something 
of  a  chore  to  warm  and  carry  water  to  a  herd  of  cows  in  this  way,  but  it  will  pay. 
Before  letting  the  cow  out  to  drink  with  the  rest  I  give  her  a  pail  of  the  warmed 
water,  thus  partially  quenching  her  thirst  before  she  goes  to  the  cold  water. 

Now  I  gradually  begin  to  put  the  cow  back  on  her  ration  of  meal,  keeping  up  in 
the  meanwhile  the  bran,  until  at  last  I  have  her  taking  her  accustomed  quantity  of 
the  heavier  feed.  In  this  way  I  have  succeeded  in  removing  all  danger  of  milk-fever, 
and  have  not  had  a  case  in  thirteen  years.  Sometimes  it  is  well  to  milk  the  cow  out 
before  she  begins  to  give  milk  regularly.  This  removes  any  possible  danger  of 
ptomaine-poisoning. 

One  of  the  best  cows  I  know  of — a  splendid,  large  and  healthy  animal  belonging 
to  a  neighbor — a  little  while  ago  died  from  overdrinking  at  a  cold  stream  the  day 
after  she  had  her  calf.  I  believe  many  cases  of  milk-fever  may  be  traced  to  the  chill 
following  taking  so  much  cold  water  before  the  cow  should  have  it.  No  doubt  a 
dose  of  salts  or  saltpeter,  given  a  few  days  before  the  cow  is  due,  is  another  grain  of 
prevention.  And  is  it  not  much  better  to  think  of  these  things  beforehand  than  to 
regret  that  we  did  not  when  it  is  too  late?  E.  L.  Vincent. 


THE  VALUE  OF  HOG-WALLOWS 

The  hog  is  a  native  of  hot  climates,  where  his  thick  skin  served  as  a  protection 
against  poisonous  snakes  and  other  enemies.  In  the  state  of  his  present  higher 
civilization  his  thick  skin  is  in  some  respects  a  detriment  to  his  best  welfare.  When 
closely  confined  in  filthy  quarters  it  provides  a  harboring-place  for  mites  and  vermin, 
from  which  they  are  with  difficulty  dislodged.  The  extreme  thickness  of  his  skin 
also  tends  to  retain  the  body  heat  too  closely  when  penned  up  in  hot  weather,  out  of 
reach  of  his  natural  protective  element — a  moist  mud-bath.  The  hog  that  is  free  to 
find  it  well  knows  how  to  escape  from  insect-enemies;  or  if  overheated,  into  a  wallow- 
hole,  where  he  will  plaster  his  entire  body  in  an  armor  of  mud,  which  when  peeled 
off  cleans  and  invigorates  his  skin. 

The  hog  is  not  so  filthy  an  animal  as  he  is  represented.  If  there  are  clean  natural 
or  artificial  wallows  within  reach  he  will  select  such  in  which  to  take  his  wallow 
bath  in  preference  to  filthy  holes  containing  yard-drainings  which  he,  perforce, 
often  has  to  make  use  of.  Where  natural  running  streams  cannot  be  made  use 
of  it  will  be  found  a  profitable  investment  to  provide  artificial  wallows  made  of 
plank,  so  constructed  as  to  slope  gradually  to  a  depth  sufficient  for  the  largest  hog 
to  thoroughly  plaster  himself  with  the  mud  and  water  supplied. 

The  wallow-box  should  be  built  so  it  can  be  conveniently  cleaned  and  refilled 
with  fresh  water  and  dirt.  Especially  is  such  a  wallow  beneficial  where  hogs  are 
kept  in  large  or  considerable  numbers  and  kept  rung,  and  therefore  less  able  to 
provide  their  own  wallows. 

Where  such  wallows  are  provided  they  will  often  save  the  lives  of  many  valuable 
animals  and  help  ward  off  disease,  besides  contributing  in  no  small  degree  to  the 
health  and  thrift  of  the  herd.  Brood-sows  farrowing  during  hot  weather  are  especially 
benefited  by  access  to  clean,  well-adapted  wallows.  By  such  means  they  will  keep 
in  check  the  danger  from  overheating  and  fevering  of  their  blood,  which  often  proves 
fatal  to  both  the  sows  and  their  litters. 

The  hog  furnished  with  plenty  of  room  and  given  a  chance  to  select  his  natural 
environment  soon  becomes  healthy,  happy  and  wise.  B.  F.  W.  T. 


STEADY  IN  THE  SHEEPFOLD 

"~  Now  is  a  good  time  to  hold  on  firmly  to  the  sheep.  Not  every  one  is  going  to 
believe  this.  A  great  many,  discouraged  by  the  low  price  of  wool  for  a  year  or  two, 
will  drop  out  of  sheep  entirely,  and  the  pendulum  will  swing  away  to  the  other  side. 
That  is  the  universal  law  governing  such  matters.  Then  dairying  will  be  overdone, 
and  the  drift  will  be  back  to  sheep  again. 

Now,  I  believe  a  steady  hand  at  the  helm  is  best.  The  really  successful  farmer  is 
the  one  who  takes  an  even  course  one  year  with  another  and  lets  the  pendulum 
swing  as  it  will — that  is,  he  keeps  as  many  sheep  as  he  can  conveniently  manage, 
the  same  proportion  of  cows,  about  the  same  acreage  of  corn,  potatoes  and  other 
crops,  and  keeps  on  in  the  even  tenor  of  his  ways.  If  sheep  plunge  up  or  down  he 
is  safe;  he  will  not  be  broken  if  the  price  drops  out,  nor  will  he  expect  to  get  rich  in 
any  one  year  if  figures  boom. 

It  is  not  very  likely  that  we  shall  see  wool-prices  back  where  they  once  were  in  a 
good  many  years.  Conditions  are  against  that;  but  there  will  always  be  a  fair  margin 
of  profit  in  wool,  while  mutton  will  bring  the  real  profits  of  sheep-growing.  And  by 
the  way,  is  it  not  a  good  rule  to  let  wool  and  everything  else  we  have  on  the  farm  to 
sell  go  when  prices  are  fair?  Here  is  what  I  mean:  I  know  of  men  who  two  years 
ago  could  have  taken  twenty-three  cents  a  pound  for  their  unwashed  wool;  but  no, 
they  were  going  to  have  twenty-five.  The  result  was  they  have  their  wool  on  hand 
to-day,  with  a  prospect  of  being  compelled  to  take  perhaps  less  than  twenty  cents  a 
pound  for  it.  Once  in  a  great  while  one  makes  a  hit  b)'  holding  his  wool  in  such 
a  way  as  that,  but  not  very  often.  It  seems  to  me  now  that  he  is  a  wise  and  sensible 
man  who  does  not  stand  for  a  cent  or  two  a  pound  when  the  price  offered  is  fair. 
The  chances  are  against  his  ever  doing  better  by  holding.  E.  L.  Vincent. 


Ease,  Durability,  Simplicity 

with 


Accidents  are  rare,  pleasure  is  increased  by 
their  superior  elasticity,  and  you  can  mend 
them  with  your  hands— no  tools  required. 

Our  automobile  tires  are  just  as  sare,  satis- 
factory and  reliable. 

Q  &  J  TIRE  COMPANY,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


The  REID  Hand 
Separator 

Is  the  closest  skimmer,  as 
well  as  the  easiest  running 
and  most  economical  sepa- 
rator made. 

Very  Simple  and  Durable 
Capacity  150  to  500  lbs  per' 
hour.   Prices  $60  to  $100. 
Hand  separator  circular 
and  illustrated  catalogue' 
of  dairy  supplies  free 

A.  H.  REID 

30th  and  Market  St, 
Philadelphia,  Pa 


HENGH'S  Century 

Steel  Ball  Coupling 
Cultivator 


Order 
immediately  and 


Parallel  beam  movement, 
pivoted  axle,  witb  lat- 
eral beam  movement 
in  connection  with  the 
movable  spindles* 
or  either  independent 
of  each  other.  Lateral 
beam  movement  oper- 
ated also  by  hand 
lever.  Centre  lever 
for  spreading  and 
closing  shovel  gangs. 
The  most  complete 


introduce  them  for  next  season,  eultivatoronthemar-  I 
ket.  having  every  possible  movemen  t  of  the  shovel  gangs.  1 

The  HENCH  &  DROMGOLP  CO.  Mirs.  York.  Pa.  | 


ROUND  SILO 

The  "  Philadelphia  " 

The  only  Perfect  Continuous  open- 
front  Silo  made.   See  open-top  Patent 
Roof.  Ask  for  catalogue. 
E.  F.  SCHUCHTER.  321  Vine  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Also  made  in  the  West  by  the 

DUPLEX  MFG.  CO.,  South  Superior,  VTIseonsIa 


Perfect  Butter 

—the  kind  which  brings  the  highest 
price  in  any  market  can  only  be  made 
a  from  perf'eet  milk.  All  bad  odors 
3  and  flavors  of  animal,  feed  01 
stable  must  be  removed, 

THE  PERFECTION 

Milk  Cooler  and  Aerator 

mil  do  it  quickly,  cheaply  and  perfectly.  Made  in  varl- 
oussizes  from  1  to  200  cows  Send  for  prices  and  catalogue  ofFan* 

and  dairy  supplies.  L.  R.  Lewis,  Mfr.,  Boi  19  ,  Cortland.  N.  Y- 

SiaXifROOFING 

Is  not  like  others— tt  Is  better.  It  is  Fire,  Wind  and 
Water-Proof,  being-  a  perfect  roof  in  every  way  and  at 
the  same  time  has  the  advantage  of  being  low  in  price. 
Fits  the  steepest  or  flattest  roofs.  Anybody  can  lay  it. 
A  knife  and  hammer  are  all  the  tools  necessary.  Saves 
you  money  on  either  new  or  old  roofing.  Sampl.  and  Circulars  Tree. 

THE  A.  P.  SWAN  CO.,     Ill  Nassau  St,  NEW  YORK. 

ORNAMENTAL  LAWN  FENCE 

Save  20  to  26  per  cent  by 
buying  direct  from  manu- 
facturer. HADE  OF  STEEL. 

CHEAP  AS  WOOD 

Special  Prices  to  Churches, 
Cemeteries  and  Large  Parks, 

32  page  Catalog  free, 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
Box  111,      Winchester,  Ind. 


MARK  YOUR  STOCK 

with  Dana'a  White  Metallic  Kilt  Label. 

They  neither  rust,  wear  out  nor  tear 

out,  and  are  elwaya  easy  to  read.  Every  Label 
stamped  with  owner' a  name  or  address  and  oon* 
eexrotlve  number*.  Over  40  R#ccrd  Association* 
buy  thelromcUllabela  from  me.  I  sell  to  than** 
and*  of  the  beat  farmeri,  breeder*  and  wool* 
growera,  Sample  Labels  free.  Agents  wanted. 
C.  H.Danat  90  Hlflin  St.  W.Le  banop,W.H. 


$1,500.00  Cash  Given  Away 

Can  you  count  ?  Then  you  can  enter  the 
great  Dot  Contest  described  on  Pages  18  and 
19  of  this  issue  of  the  Farm  and  Fireside. 
Cash  prizes  to  the  amount  of  $1,500.00  given 
absolutely  free.  .   

SENT  ON  TRIAL 

A  Fence  Machine  that  will  make  over  1*> 
Styles  of  Fence  and  from  60  to  70  rods  a  day 
AT  ACTUAL  COST  OF  WIRE 

Horse-high,  Bull-strong,  Pig  and  Chlcten-tlshU 
Wire  at  Wholesale  Prices.  Catalogue  Free. 
Kitselman  Bros.  B  24  Muncle, Ind. 

Round,  oi  Any  Size,  and  all 

Machinery  Needed. 
HARDER  MFG.  CO.,  Coblesklll,  N.  V. 


SILOS 


May  I,  1902 


THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 


Corn 

removes  from  the  soil  large  quantities 
of 

Potash. 

The  fertilizer  applied,  must  furnish 
enough  Potash,  or  the  land  will  lose 
its  producing  power. 

Read  carefully  our  books  on  crops — sent/ree. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 
03  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


Handy  Wagon 

With  G-Snch  Tire  Steel  Wheels 

only  * 


Low  and  handy.  Saves  labor.  Wide  tires,  avoid 
cutting  farm  into  ruts.  Will  hold  up  any  two-horse 
load.  We  also  furnish  Steel  W  heels  to  ht  any  axle. 
Any  size  wheel,  any  width  of  tire.  Catalogue  free: 
Address  Empire  Manufacturing  Go.  Quincy,  III. 


SHOEMAKER'S  BOOK 

i POULTRY 

And  Family  Almanac  for  1902.  ICO  pages  120 
itigravings;  the  finest  work  of  its  kind  ever 
ublished.  Gives  recipes  for  making  condi- 
tion powders;  remedies  for  all  diseases  of 
fowls;  plana  and  diagrams  for  building  poul- 
try houses;  tells  you  how  to  raise  chickens 
profitably  ;  gives  description  with  illustrations 
.of  18 leading  Varieties  of  pure  bred  fowls;  also 

INCUBATORS  M5  BUOODEiS 

and  poultry  supplies  at  lowest  prices.  It  is 
an  encyclopedia  of  chicken  information, 
worth  many  times  its  cost  to  anyone  inter- 
ested in  poultry.  You  positively  cannot 
afford  to  be  without  it.  Sent  postpaid,  on 
receipt  of  price,  15  cents.  1  Address, 

G.  C.  Shoemaker,  Box 94,  Frecport,  flflf 


V  M 


1  to  ln-^ 
.^p'  Stu- 


Thorough,  scientific  course  fey  mail,  adapted  to  in- 
dividual needs.  Long-established.  Responstb' 
Successful.    Practical.     Instructors  ex- 
perienced and  competent.    Editors  ^ 
of  5  popular  publications.  ^ 

Our  students'  contri-  ^  dents 

butions  given  pref--  ^fe^success  f  u  1 

erence  at  lib-  TCA.  tfi&  and  pleased, 
eral  rates:  ^ffc  Descriptive  cata- 

logue  free.  Address 
SPRACUE  CORRES- 
PONDENCE SCHOOL  OF 
JOURNALISM,       No,  153 
Majestic  Btdg.,  Detroit,  MBcfi. 


THE  SURE  HATCH! 

Combined  Hot-Water  and  Hot-Air 

..INCUBATOR  ..{ 

The  only  combined  machine  on  | 
the  market.  Has  the  good  fea-  8 
tures  of  both  and  the  bad  fea- 1 
tures  of  neither.  Made  of  Cali-| 

foroia  red-wood  and  rolled  copper.  Sent  on  I 
trial.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied.  Freightpaid  g 
to  any  point  in  the  U.S.  Send  for  summer  prices.  Address  nearest  house,  j 
Sure  Hatch  Incubator  Co  .Clay  Center,  Neb.  or  f  olumbus,  ©,  f 


BALES 


15  Tons 
a  Day 


The  Gem  Full-Circle  ^Bt^Baler,  lightest, 
strongest,  cheapest  baler.  Made  of  wrought  steel. 
Operated  by  1  or  2  horses.  30  inch  feed  opening. 
Sold  on  5  days  trial,    Catalogue  free.  Address 
CEO.  ERTEL  CO.,  Quincy,  III. 


RUNS  ITSELF* 

As  simple  in  operation  as  a  genuine  summer 
shower.  YoustrikealightandthePetaluma 
Incubator -does  the  reBt.  No  more  worry 
over  hatching.  No  more  loss  of  egea.  ThePeta- 
luma  regulates  perfectly  and  hatches  every  fer- 
tile egg.  4  sizes.  Catalogfrea.  AddressnoareBt office. 
PET ALUM A  INCUBATOB  CO. , 
Box  74,  Petaluma,  California,  or  Box  74,  Indianapolis,  Ind, 


INCUBATORS  on  trial 


Catalog  of  The  Perfected  Von  Cutin  free. 

Practically  perfect.  Satisfaction  or  no  pay.  Suc- 
cessful result  of  25  years'  experience.   Price  $7  up. 

Address  THE  W.  T.  FALCONER  MFG.  CO., 

Sta.  H,      Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

TIFATH  in  1  \CV  on  hens  &  chickens.  64-p.  Book  Free. 
VMIU  10  LlvE  o.J.  Lambert. Box  303,  Apponaug,  R.I. 


Free  for  the  Asking 

We  give  the  most  liberal  re- 
wards ever  offered  for  getting 
up  clubs  for  the  FARM  AND 
FIRESIDE. 

Scores  of  articles  for  house- 
hold and  personal  use  are  de- 
scribed in  our  new  Premium 
List,  which  is  now  ready  for 
distribution.  All  of  these  may 
be  had  for  but  a  little  effort. 
Send  for  the  Premium  List  and 
get  the  full  particulars.  It  will 
interest  you.  Write  to-day.  A 
postal-card  will  do.  The  List  is 
sent  Free. 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 
Springfield,  Ohio 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


CRESCEUS,  KINO  OF  TROTTERS 

Last  season,  from  July  to  January,  in  a  tour  over  the  country,  from  the  Great 
Lakes  to  the  Gulf,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Rockies,  the  chestnut  stallion 
Cresceus  became  the  champion  trotter  and  the  most  wonderful  turf  performer  of  all 
time.  Twenty-two  times  he  started  against  time  or  other  horses,  and  broke  twenty- 
three  world's,  state  and  track  records.  In  records  broken,  races  won  and  money 
earned — over  seventy-two  thousand  dollars — in  a  single  campaign  he  has  surpassed 
all  other  champions  of  the  turf,  trotters,  pacers  and  runners. 

At  Columbus,  Ohio,  he  made  his  mark  against  time  of  2:02){.  At  Brighton 
Beach  he  defeated  The  Abbot,  the  former  record-holder,  and  made  a  new  race 
record  of  2:03^- 


CRESCEUS— TIME,  2:02  1-4 

,  That  the  one  man,  Mr.  George  H.  Ketcham,  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  is  the  breeder, 
trainer,  driver  and  owner  of  Cresceus,  and  also  the  owner  of  his  sire,  Robert 
McGregor,  and  his  dam,  Dorothy's  Mabel,  is  a  record  as  remarkable  .in  the  annals 
of  the  race-course  as  the  achievements  of  the  horse. 


MILK-FLOUR  IN  SWEDEN 

Robert  S.  S.  Bergh,  Counsel  at  Gothenburg,  Sweden,  in  an  article  in  The 
Sanitarian  of  April  11, 1902,  says  that  Dr.  M.  Ekenberg,  of  Gothenburg,  has  made  a 
discovery  which  will  be  of  importance  in  dairy-farming.  He  claims  to  have  invented 
an  apparatus  by  which  milk  can  be  brought  into  the  form  of  powder,  like  flour  in 
appearance,  but  possessing  all  the  qualities  of  milk  in  concentrated  form,  moisture 
excepted.  It  is  said  that  this  milk-flour  is  completely  soluble  in  water,  and  can  be 
used  for  all  purposes  for  which  common  milk  is  employed. 

The  milk-flour  does  not  get  sour,  does  not  ferment,  and  in  the  dry  state  is  not 
sensitive  to  change  in  the  weather.  It  can  be  kept  and  transported  in  tin  cans, 
barrels  or  bags.  The  cost  of  production  Doctor  Ekenberg  has  estimated  at  about 
twenty-seven  cents  for  one  hundred  and  six  quarts,  and  he  thinks  that  flour  made 
from  skimmed  milk  can  be  sold  for  about  thirteen  cents  a  pound.  At  a  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  Academy  of  Agriculture  Doctor  Ekenberg  exhibited  samples  of  the  milk- 
flour,  which  received  favorable  comment.  It  is  considered  that  the  invention  will 
be  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the  utilization  of  skimmed  milk  which  heretofore 
has  largely  been  wasted,  but  in  the  dry  form  can  be  transported  all  over  the  country 
without  losing  any  of  its  original  good  qualities. 


Swelled  Fore  Leg. — V.  A.  N.,  Nace,  Va.  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  the 
swelling  of  the  fore  leg,  and  particularly  of  the  knee,  of  your  young  mule  was  caused 
solely  by  your  bathing  the  leg  with  liniments.  If  you  will  cease  to  make  these  appli- 
cations and  give  your  mule  some  gentle  exercise  every  day  the  swelling  will  soon 
disappear,  unless  it  be  that  your  liniment  is  very  acrid  and  caused  considerable  and 
deep-seated  inflammation  in  the  subcutaneous  tissues. 


Stunted  Hogs. — A.  D.,  Beacon,  Iowa.  That  your  hogs  do  not  grow,  seem  to 
grow  smaller  and  eat  more  than  they  ought  to  may  be  the  result  of  various  abnormal 
and  even  morbid  processes,  but  such  an  unthriftiness  does  neither  indicate  nor 
exclude  the  presence  of  any  definite  or  specific  disease,  and  only  shows  that  either 
the  power  of  digestion  or  assimilation  has  been  seriously  impaired.  This  is  often 
done  by  the  presence  of  large  numbers  of  intestinal  worms  and  various  other  causes. 


Coughing  Pigs. — W.  J.  C,  Caledonia,  Minn.  Coughing  is  an  attending  symp- 
tom of  nearly  all  respiratory  disorders,  consequently  upon  it  alone  no  definite 
diagnosis  can  be  based.  It  is  most  likely  that  your  pigs  are  suffering  from  lung- 
worms  in  the  ramifications  of  the  bronchi  in  the  lungs.  These  worms  cannot  be 
reached  by  any  medicines,  and  to  endeavor  to  expel  them  by  compelling  the  pigs  to 
inhale  smoke  or  noxious  vapors,  as  some  have  recommended,  is  surely  much  more 
injurious  to  the  pigs  than  to  the  worms.  Pigs  that  harbor  comparatively  few  of 
these  worms  and  also  those  that  succeed  in  coughing  them  up  will  recover,  while 
all  others  will  die.   

Warts. — D.  L.  R.,  Sulphur  Springs,  Texas.  If  what  you  describe  and  call 
warts  are  warts,  it  will  not  be  so  very  difficult  to  remove  them  by  repeated  and  judic- 
iously made  applications  of  nitric  acid  somewhat  diluted  (see  article  on  warts  in  the 
Farm  and  Fireside  of  June  ist,  iqoi).  But  since,  according  to  your  statements,  the 
warts  are  densely  crowded  together,  and  within  two  years  have  spread  over  a  space  of 
eight  inches  by  fourteen  inches  on  your  cow's  back,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  or  not 
destroying  them  by  foreible  means  will  do  any  good,  because  in  the  first  place  the 
skin-tissue  may  already  be  degenerated  to  such  an  extent  that  a  restoration  to  a 
normal  condition  is  out  of  the  question;  and  even  if  it  is  not  there  is  great  danger,  since 
the  warts  are  so  closely  crowded  together  that  an  application  of  nitric  acid  or  of  any- 
thing else  that  will  destroy  warts,  unless  made  very  judiciously  and  with  great  care, 
will  also  destroy  the  remaining  normal  skin  that  may  yet  exist.  Therefore,  since 
lost  or  destroyed  skin  cannot  be  reproduced  again,  a  large,  never-healing  sore  of 
eight  inches  by  fourteen  inches  might  be  produced,  which  in  your  latitude  would 
immediately  be  converted  into  a  mass  of  corruption  by  flies  and  maggots.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  best  that  you  leave  the  warts  alone  and  ward  off  everything  that  may 
irritate  them  or  cause  them  to  bleed  (if  the  blood  of  a  wart  comes  in  contact  with 
any  sore  or  lesion,  even  if  ever  so  small,  it  is  apt  to  produce  new  warts),  for  then 
there  will  be  hope  that  in  time  they  may  yet  disappear  without  any  treatment.  To 
anoint  them  occasionally  with  a  little  oil  may  do  no  harm. 


Soap=Making 

with 

Banner  Lye 

One  can  of  Banner  Lye  (it  is  not  old-style 
lye)  costs  but  a  few  cents  and  will  make 
ten  pounds  of  purest  hard  soap  or  twenty 
gallons  of  best  soft  soap.  No  boiling;-  no 
waste;  no  large  vessels;  almost  no  trouble. 
Takes  only  ten  minutes.  > 

Clean  Kitchens 
Milk=  Rooms  and  Dairies 

A  little  Banner  Lye,  a  lit- 
tle work  and  some  water 
will  make  your  back  rooms 
as  clean  as  the  parlor. 

Milk-pails  and  pans  shine ; 
butter-tubs,  milk-bottles, 
butter-jars  as  clean  as  a 
whistle. 

Very  little  expense  and 
labor  go  a  great  way  with 
Banner  Lye.  Full  direc- 
tions for  its  many  uses  on 
each  can. 

At  your  grocer's  or  drug- 
gist's.  If  you  cau't  get  it,  send 
lor  book,  and  tell  us  who  your  grocer  or  druggist  is. 
The  Penn  Chemical  Works,  Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 

STEWART'S 

ANIMAL 

SOAP 

KILLS  QUICKLY 

Lice,  Fleas, 
Ticks,  Chigjrers, 
Every  Form  of 
Parasite 

on  Cattle,  Horses  and  Dogs.  Cures  Mange  and  all  skin 
affections,  leaving  the  Coat  sleek  and  glossy.  16  is 
odorless  and  harmless  to  inan'or  beast. 

HIGHLY  RECOfllMEN  DED  by  well-known  farmers  and 
stock  owners. 

ERFF  Send  us  your  name  and  address  with  2c  stamp 
■  Utah  for  postage  and  we  will  send  you  a  sample  free. 

THE  STEWART  SOAP  COMPANY, 

135  E.  9th  St.,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

SAVE  $10.- PER  COW 

EVERY  YEAR  OF  USE 

DE   LAVAL    CREAM  SEPARATORS 
Prices  $50.-  to  $800.- 

"Alpha  "  and  "|Baby  "  Styles.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  GO. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts. 

CHICAGO 


74  CORTLANDT  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


DOGS 


FOR  SALE  of  All  Kinds.  PIGEONS, 
BELGIAN    HARES   and  FERRETS. 

Send  6  cents  for  Catalogue.    Landis  Box  H,  Bowers  Station,  l'a. 

U#ET  Pay  $20  a  week  and  expenses  to  men  with 
ww  Id  rigs  to  introduce  our  Poultry  Compound. 
Send  stp.   Javelle  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  58,  Parsons,  Kan. 


NEW  WONDER 

EGG-BEATER 

FREE 


..inc. 


A  marvelous,  new  Invention,  three 
times  as  fast  and  easy  as  any  other 
egg-beater  or  cream-whip  ever  in- 
vented. At  the  same  time  it  is  so 
simple  that  it  cannot  possibly,  by  any 
chance,  get  out  of  order.  Another 
point  of  greatest  excellence  is  that 
it  can  be  cleaned  thoroughly  in  an 
instant,  for  there  are  no  bearings 
or  wheels  in  which  the  material  to 
be  beaten  can  collect.  It  operates 
simply  and  easily,  and  is  the 

MOST  RAPID  BEATER 

or  whip  known.  It  does  not  require 
to  be  held  hard  against  the  bottom 
of  the  dish,  thus  running  any  risk  of 
breaking  glass  or  china.  There  are 
no  parts  about  the  beater  that  can 
break.  It  is  made  of  the  most  dura- 
ble material,  and  has  no  glass  parts 
whatever.  Sent  by  mail,  prepaid. 
Order  as  No.  821. 

We  Will  Send  This  Egg-Beater  FREE  for 
Sending  Only  TWO  Yearly  Subscrip- 
tions, New  or  Renewal,  to  the 
Farm  and  Fireside ;  or 

We  Will  Send  the  Farm  and  Fireside 
One  Year,  New  or  Renewal,  and  This 
Egg-Beater  for  Only  40  Cents. 

(  When  this  offer  is  accepted  no  cash  commission 
can  be  allowed,  and  the  name  cannot 
count  in  a  club  toward  a  premium) 

ADDRESS 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 
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CURRENT  COMMENT 

Mere  education  is  not  knowledge. 


Change  the  line  "Oh,  to  be  nothing," 
into  "Oh,  to  be  something." 


The  most  costly  thing  in  the  world  is 
ignorance;  the  most  valuable,  knowledge. 


The  thoughts  of  the  heart  are  engraved 
on  the  face.  "How  can  a  man  be  con- 
cealed!   How  can  a  man  be  concealed!" 


The  grange  is  doing  more  than  any  other 
agency  to  give  the  farmer  a  good  social  and 
financial  standing.  What  other  institution 
helps  him  in  so  practical  a  manner. 


The  shrewd  man  keeps  eyes  and  ears 
open,  and  his  mouth  shut.  "Man,"  said 
Socrates,  "was  given  two  ears,  two  eyes 
and  one  mouth,  that  he  might  see  and 
hear  twice  as  much  as  he' speaks." 


Be  very  sure  your  grange  is  dead  before 
you  bury  it.  Many  a  grange  has  suffered 
the  agony  of  a  premature  burial.  A  grange 
is  not  dead  so  long  as  there  is  a  breath  of 
fraternity  feeling  in  the  community. 


Deliver  us  from  those- teachers  who 
speak  half-truths,  fearing  the  people  will 
not  understand  the  truth.  '  Usually  the 
people  understand  a  deal  more  than  the 
teacher  gives  them  credit  for.  Half-truths 
blight,  truth  vitalizes. 


Isn't  it  about  time  that  we  stop  talking 
of  the  isolation  and  limitations  of  farm-life 
and  speak  of  its  wondrous  beauty  and  com- 
pensation, its  unlimited  possibilities  for  the 
development  of  a  symmetrical  manhood 
and  womanhood? 


It  is  reported  that  some  colleges  con- 
template doing  away  with  the  department 
of  veterinary  science,  because  farmers  are 
unwilling  to  pay  a  fair  price  to  veteri- 
narians. When  farmers  so  breed  their  stock 
as  to  have  more  money  wrapped  up  in  one 
animal,  they  cannot  afford  to  .do  without 
the  veterinary  surgeon.  Good  stock  is  es- 
sential to  fat  pocketbooks. 


THE  MAY  TOPIC 


"Of  what  advantage  is  a  good  educa- 
tion?" 

Supplementary  Topic. — "What  ex- 
periments is  our  station  conducting,  and 
what  bulletins  has  it  issued  within  a  year." 


The  Grange 

By  MRS.  MARY  E.  LEE 


Sfe«*  --. 

35  FEET 


PANTRY 


KITCHEN 
14X32 


DINING  ROOM 
26X82 


STAGE 


HALL 

SFATItfG  CAPACITY  180 


KICKEMUIT  GRANGE  HALL 

We  are  indebted  to  L.  Maker  for  the 
photograph,  plans  and  description  of  Kick- 
emuit  Grange  Hall.  Kickemuit  Grange 
Patrons  of  Husbandry,  of  East  Warren, 
Rhode  Island,  has  recently  dedicated  its 
new  hall.  It  is  a  fine  structure,  situated 
on  a  high  hill  overlooking  the  Kickemuit 
River  and  Mount  Hope  Bay. 

The. ground  floor  consists  of  a  dining- 
room,  kitchen,  front  hall,  committee-room 
and  ticket-office.  From  the  lower  hall  a 
winding  staircase  leads  up  to  the  second 
floor.  This  floor  consistsof  a  large  landing- 
area,  audience-room  and  stage.  The  build- 
ing is  heated  by  hot  air  and  lighted  by 
electricity.    It  is  convenient  in  every  way. 

Mr.  Maker  writes,  "The  walls  are  tinted 
in  colors  pleasing  to  the  eye.  There  is  a 
cellar  under  the  whole  building,  which 
serves  as  a  store-room  for  coal,  lumber,  fur- 
nace, etc.  Our  grange  is  a  live  grange. 
We  had  a  very  interesting  meeting  last 
night.  The  subject  was,  'What  is  your 
favorite  vegetable  and  what  are  its  merits?' 
The  potato  won  by  seventeen  majority. 
We  generally  have  about  forty  members 
present  at  each  meeting." 

Grange  Program.— Kickemuit  has  a 
most  excellent  printed  program.  The  pro- 
gram itself  is  spicy  and  varied.  Its  make- 
up is  artistic  and  dainty,  and  compares 
favorably  with  those  sent  out  by  clubs  in 
the  cities.  And  why  not?  Evidently  Kick- 
emuit Grange  is  composed  of  cultured  peo- 
ple, who  have  a  hundred  chances  for 
enjoyment  and  work,  where  a  less  cultured 
community  has  one.  We'll  warrant  that 
besides  having  a  high  type  of  society 
that  this  locality  has  sent  out  lawyers, 
doctors,  teachers  and  scientists  to  the  rest 
of  the  world.    Is  it  not  so? 


FIRST-FLOOR  PLAN 


SECOND-FLOOR  PLAN 


THE  SCARCITY  OF  HIRED  HELP 

The  continued  scarcity  of  hired  help  is 
not  an  unmixed  evil.  The  inevitable  result 
must  be  machinery  indoors  and  out;  better 
business  principles  will  be  applied;  greater 
attention  given  to  that  which  is  of  most 
worth,  useless  and  unprofitable  work  dis- 
pensed with.  When  stern  necessity  com- 
pels one  to  rest  from  labor  awhile,  he  will 
find  that  there  is  a  deal  of  unprofitable  and 
awkward  work  done  indoors  and  out,  and 
that  many  hours  have  Jbeen  given  to  toil 
that  might  better  have  been  used  in  devis- 
ing ways  to  accomplish  the  same  end  with 
less  work.   

Tact  clinches  the  bargain, 

Sails  out  of  the  bay; 
Gets  the  vote  of  the  senate 

Spite  of  Webster  and  Clay. 

—Emerson. 


COMB  INDICATIONS 

When  the  comb  seems  bloodless, 
light-colored  and  limp  the  fowl  is 
anemic.  On  the  contrary,  when 
the  comb  is  dark-colored,  purple  and 
bright  it  is  the  opposite — plethora.  Be- 
tween these  two  extremes  there  will  be 
found  in  perfect  birds  a  comb  with  a  plump 
look  and  healthy  color.  The  appearance  of 
the  wattles  and  ear-lobes  will  confirm  the  opinion  as  formed  from  the  comb.  Changes 
in  the  comb  are  nearly  all  due  to  some  disturbance  or  disease  in  some  part  of  the  body. 


Po  ultry-Ra  is  ing 


By  P.  H.  JACOBS 


POULTRY-HOUSES 


Construct  your  houses  not  too  large,  as  you  will  be  tempted  to  keep  too  many 
fowls  together.  Have  them  with  windows  so  placed  that  the  fowls  may  enjoy  the 
sunlight, -perfectly  tight,  except  means  for  ample  ventilation,  and  without  a  possibility 
of  a  direct  draft  reaching  the  fowls  at  night  after  going  to  roost.  A  fowl  will  take 
cold  while  asleep  under  certain  circumstances  as  easily  as  will  a  person.  Keep  the 
roosting-apartments  clean  and  sweet  by  frequent  cleaning. 


BUY  THE  BEST 


When  buying  pure-bred  fowls  do  not  seek  "culls,"  but  endeavor  to  secure  those 
that  are  good.  A  "cull"  may  have  some  fault— may  be  lacking  in  hardiness  or  may 
have  been  tried  with  unsatisfactory  results.  It  will  always  be  an  advantage  to  visit 
the  breeder  and  make  a  selection  rather  than  order  by  mail,  unless  the  breeder  is 
known  as  one  who  is  reliable  and  whose  stock  is  first  class.  Sometimes,  however,  a 
"cull"  is  simply  not  a  show-bird;  in  which  case  it  may  be  equal  to  any  in  the  flock 
in  other  respects.   

FEATHER-PULLING 

Feather-pulling  destroys  a  flock.  When  a  cock  begins  to  look  as  if  he  were 
picked  on  the  neck  and  breast  you  may  then  begin  to  watch  for  the  hen  that  is  doing 
the  mischief;  and  she  should  be  removed  at  once,  as  she  will  teach  the  habit  to  others 
if  she  remains  with  the  flock.  Feather-pulling  is  a  vice  that  comes  from  confine- 
ment and  idleness.  There  is  no  remedy  for  it,  but  it  may  be  prevented  by  so  feeding 
the  fowls  that  they  will  be  compelled  to  scratch.  They  should  be  fed  meat  and  bone- 
meal,  plenty  of  grass,  and  a  little  salt  in  their  food. 


LEGHORNS 


Leghorns  are  excellent  foragers.  There  are  several  varieties,  which  embrace 
nearly  all  known  colors.  Besides  the  White  we  have  the  Brown,  Buff,  Black,  the 
Cuckoo,  Duckwing,  Pile  and  the  Mottle.  The  White,  Brown,  Black  and  Buff  are 
the  most  popular.  Leghorns  belong  to  the  class  known  as  non-sitters — that  is,  they 
rarely  show  any  inclination  to  sit.  This  class  always  comprises  excellent  layers, 
while  other  breeds  (the  sitters)  are  those  which  make  the  best  general-purpose  fowl 
— good  upon  the  table  and  at  the  same  time  excellent  layers. 


BROWN  EGGS 


The  color  of  the  shells  of  eggs  is  not  very  important  so  far  as  quality  is  concerned, 
but  in  some  markets  there  is  a  demand  for  brown  eggs.  It  is  considered  in  actual 
practice  by  some  that  fowls  which  lay  brown  eggs  are  as  egg-layers  usually  more 
valuable  to  poultry-keepers,  for  somehow  or  other  a  brown  egg  is  regarded  as 
more  attractive  when  on  the  table;  and  as  "taste"  goes  for  something  in  matters  of 
this  sort  those  exercising  it  (especially  those  that  are  willing  to  pay)  may  as  well  be 
humored.  Langshans,  Plymouth  Rocks,  Dark  and  Light  Wyandottes  and  Cochins 
lay  brown  eggs.  There  is  no  uniformity,  as  some  hens  of  the  same  breed  lay  darker 
eggs  than  others,  and  in  all  flocks  there  will  be  dark  and  light  eggs  produced. 


SKIN  DISEASES 

Eruptions  on  the  skin  are  caused  or 
aggravated  by  too  much  stimulating  food. 
Eruptions  often  appear  on  the  wattles  as 
eczema,  and  may  be  easily  noticed  there. 
First  one  will  notice  white  points;  then 
they  grow  larger,  run  together,  burst  and 
discharge  a  thin  liquid,  that  dries,  forming 
a  crust.    The  sick  bird  has  little  appetite 
and  moves  about  aimlessly.    To  the  wattles  and  other  parts  having  the  eruption 
apply  a  zinc  ointment.    Feed  plain  food  with  cut  clover  or  grass,  giving  the  birds  a 
good  roomy  house  and  ample  run  outside.    The  disease  is  not  necessarily  contagious. 


DISEASE  AND  NEW  STOCK 

Disease  is  easily  brought  into  a  flock.  Yards  that  have  never  known  disease  have 
suddenly  been  visited,  and  whole  flocks  die  off  by  simply  introducing  a  bird  from 
elsewhere  among  those  at  home.  Such  a  bird  may  be  apparently  well  and  show  no 
signs  of  disease,  yet  it  may  have  come  from  some  place  where  disease  had  played 
havoc;  and  in  being  where  the  cholera  or  roup  may  have  prevailed  be  itself  free  from 
contagion,  yet  carry  it  elsewhere — just  as  some  persons  are  exempt  from  smallpox, 
though  they  may  convey  it  in  their  clothing  to  others.  In  adding  to  the  flock,  there- 
fore, you  cannot  be  too  careful  in  regard  to  where  you  procure  your  birds. 


VALUE  OF  THE  DROPPINGS 

The  manure  from  other  than  grain-fed  hens  in  summer  is  usually  less  valuable 
than  it  is  in  winter,  as  they  then  feed  mostly  on  grass,  while  in  the  winter  they  are 
given  a  greater  variety.  But  it  is  none  the  less  worth  taking  care  of  at  all  seasons.  It 
will  heat  very  rapidly  in  hot  weather  if  kept  in  piles.  As  it  is  usually  deficient  in 
phosphates  it  is  a  good  plan  to  mix  some  of  the  commercial  phosphate  with  the 
manure  while  it  is  heating.  It  always  contains  enough  sulphate  of  lime,  or  land- 
plaster,  to  absorb  the  ammonia,  while  the  phosphate  with  the  nitrogen,  which  thM 
hen-manure  abounds  in,  will  make  a  fertilizer  very  nearly  equal  to  some  that  is  pur- 
chased.   

ABOUT  INCUBATORS 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  incubators  now  on  the  market.  The  inquiry  is  some- 
times made,  "Which  is  the  best?"  It  is  impossible  to  give  a  satisfactory  reply,  as 
each  has  its  distinctive  features  and  merits.  At  the  present  day  no  incubator  could 
long  exist  if  not  all  that  is  required.  They  have  been  improved  to  the  highest  degree 
of  efficiency.  It  is  never  too  late  to  use  incubators.  Chicks  are  in  demand  the 
entire  year,  and  a  large  number  can  be  hatched  at  one  time  with  an  incubator.  The 
hen  is  a  valuable  aid,  as  she  lays  the  eggs,  but  she  will  not  sit  when  her  services  in 
that  line  are  desired.  The  incubator  is  always  ready. and  does  the  work,  whether 
of  small  or  large  size.  

Overfeeding.— D.  B.,  Clearlake,  Iowa,  writes:  "My  hens  are  lame,  cannot 
stand  up,  roll  over  and  appear  giddy,  but  otherwise  have  red  combs  and  good  appe- 
tites." •  They  have  been  greatly  overfed  and  are  apoplectic.  Remove  the  male  and 
diet  the  entire  flock,  allowing  only  one  ounce  of  lean  meat  once  a  day  for  a  week, 
forcing  the  hens  to  scratch  for  a  small  quantity  of  millet-seed. 

Scaly  Legs— Rye.— D.  T.,  Westplains,  Mo.,  writes:  "Please  give  a  remedy 

for  scaly  legs.  Is  rye  as  good  as  wheat  or  corn  for  poultry?"    Anoint  with  melted 

lard,  two  parts,  crude  petroleum,  one  part,  and  a  small  quantity  of  sulphur,  well 
mixed,  using  it  twice  a  week.  Rye  is  considered  excellent  in  Europe,  and  is  prob- 
ably equal  to  the  other  grains,  but  should  not  be  given  exclusively. 

Overfeeding  Turkeys.— J.  W.  writes:  "I  lost  a  fine  gobbler.  He  was  very  fat. 
I  fed  corn  and  occasionally  a  bran  mash.  A  turkey-hen  died  from  the  same  cause.  I 
used  all  known  remedies,  but  they  died  after  being  sick  three  weeks."  It  is  impos- 
sible to  assign  a  cause  unless  details  are  given.  It  is  probably  the  case  that  the 
birds  were  overfed,  which  is  at  the  foundation  of  nearly  all  diseases. 
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While  the  more  advanced  of  their 
own  race  are  uniting  with  philan- 
thropic whites  in  discussing  plans 
for  their  betterment;  while  their  political 
status,  their  intellectual  possibilities,  and 
even  the  question  of  their  possessing  souls, 
are  causing  men  to  spend  time  and  breath 
in  a  reckless  manner,  the  rank  and  file  of 
that  vast  multitude  of  negroes  who  are  still 
untouched  by  the. spirit  of  progress  are  keeping  calmly 
on  their  way.  It  is  altogether  likely  that  vague  longings 
for  better  conditions  stir  their  humble  breasts  at  times, 
but  in  their  simplicity  they  do  not  allow  these  indefinable 
hopes  and  dreams  to  disturb  them.  The  past  does  not 
clog  them  with  vain  regrets;  the  future  is  still  the  future, 
but  the  present  is  their  own,  and  according  to  their  ideals 
they  make  the  most  of  it.  There  is  only  one  Booker  T. 
Washington,  but  he  has  many  co-laborers  like-minded 
unto  himself,  and  these  men  are  commanding  the 
respect  and  admiration  of  the  whole  thinking  world  by 
the  intrepid  courage  with  which  they  undertake  the 
uplifting  of  that  portion  of  their  race  scattered  so  thickly 
through  our  Southern  states,  and  though  nominally 
rr.ee,  still  in  thrall  to  ignorance  and  super- 
stition. Perhaps  these  unselfish  men  will 
not  live  to  see  the  full  fruition  of  their 
labors,  but  one  who  knows  the  people  with 
the  intelligence  of  lifelong  acquaintance 
can  acknowledge  that  even  now  we  are 
in  the  dawn  of  what  must  be  a  great  day  for 
them.  The  signs  are  infallible.  Ill-taught 
schools  in  leg  huts  by  the  wayside  are 
giving  place  to  well-equipped  institutions, 
and  it  is  a  fact  that  negro  parents  will 
make  more  sacrifices  to  send  their  children 
to  school  than  will  the  poorer  white  peo- 
ple. They  are  also  beginning  to  take 
more  interest  in  their  homes,  and  the 
beauty  instinct  shows  in  many  crude  and 
simple  attempts  toward  adorning  the  cab- 
ins, and  in  the  flowers  which  blossom 
about  their  lowly  doorways.  Their  churches 
stand  as  monuments  to  the  reverent  pride 
of  these  people,  who  out  of  their  own 
poverty  give  gladly  toward  the  building 
of  their  houses  of  worship,  and  who  will 
"pay  de  preacher"  though  they  may  see 
the  bottom  of  the  meal-barrel  and  meat 
be  an  unknown  quantity. 

Education  and  earnest  and  systematic 
missionary  effort  are  leavening  influences 
which  must  surely  be  felt,  and  will  in  time 
quite  settle  the  mooted  negro  question. 
Just  so  long  as  evil  is  upon  the  earth  there 
will  be  bad  negroes — the  millennium  is  not 
coming  to  one  race  sooner  than  to  another 
— but  the  possibilities  which  the  future 
holds  for  these  dark-skinned  strangers 
within  our  gates  are  not  limited  to  any 
man's  conceptions  or  beliefs.  As  brain- 
workers  they  can  never  be  great,  but  the 
brawn  of  the  masses  when  trained  in 
industrial  schools  will  stand  them  and 
their  country  in  good  stead,  and  there  will 
not  likely  be  any  scarcity  of  men  among 
them  to  act  as  capable  leaders  for  others. 

It  is  not  of  that  far  future,  however,  that  we  would 
speak  of  in  this  article,  but  of  some  of  their  attributes 
to-day;  for»with  all  their  faults  we  love  them  still.  They 
try  us  with  their  carelessness  and  unreliability;  they 
shock  us  with  their  slovenliness,  and  we  sometimes  make 
pointed  remarks  about  the  doctrine  of  depravity,  but 
the  fact  remains  that  the  most  satisfactory  servants  in 
Southern  households  are  the  one-time  slaves  and  their 
descendants,  and  we  find  much  thai!  is  attractive  and 
interesting  in  them,  untrained  though  they  are.  Those 
of  them  who  have  taken  advantage  of  the  opportunities 
the  new  movement  affords  do  great  credit  to  them- 
selves and  their  teachers  in  their  neatness,  their  quietness 
and  capability,  whether  as  domestic  servants  or  whether 
they  have  elected  to 
spend  their  lives  in  pass- 
ing on  to  a  younger 
generation  the  doctrines 
of  cleanliness,  studious- 
ness  and  sobriety  of  life 
and  conduct.  Gradually 
these  educated  ones  lose 
many  of  their  racial 
characteristics,  improv- 
ing them  certainly,  but 
it  must  be  confessed  that 
we  turn  away  from  them 
without  a  sigh  to  con- 
template with  smiling 
forbearance  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  "real-  • 
sure-enough  nigger," 
light-hearted  and  hap- 
py-go-lucky. 

Booker  T.  Washing- 
ton once  said  most  per- 
tinently, "They  will  call 
us  Doctor  or  Colonel  or 
Bishop,  but  they  will 
not  call  us  Mister,  and  it 
is  the  Mister  we  want!" 
Whatever  may  be  the 
defection  of  the  white 
people  in  this  respect, 
they  surely  cannot  com- 
plain of  each  other;  and 
to  ears  long  accustomed 
to  hear  Tom,  Jerry  or 
Scip  addressed  without  further  ceremony  it  comes  with 
something  of  a  shock  when  one  sable-hued  tatter- 
demalion receives  this  handle  to  his  name  from  another 
of  his  ilk.  When  the  time  comes,  as  it  surely  will 
some  day,  that  we  can  say  Mister  without  swallowing 
hard,  it  will  be  the  best  of  signs  that  their  proven 
worth  has  won  recognition  and  appreciation.  They  are 
scrupulous  also  to  speak  of  each  other  as  gentleman  and 
lady.  Once  upon  a  time  a  knock  at  the  back  door  sent 
a  friend  of  mine  to  answer  the  summons  of  a  great  fat 
negress,  who  asked,  in  a  tone  of  studied  repose,  "Is  you 
de  white  'oman  what  wants  to  git  a  lady  to  cook  fo'  her  ?" 
"De  white  'oman"  had  feelings  too  deep  for  utter- 
but  she  meeklv  acknnwleHcrpf]  her  identity,  ^"d 


Way  Down  in  Georgia 

By  SUSIE  BOUCHELLE  WIGHT 


because  she  was  so  sorely  in  need  of  a  servant  she 
installed  the  "lady"  in  her  kitchen,  though  with  much 
trepidation.  The  lady's  reign  lasted  for  many  days. 
She  sat  flat  on  the  floor  when  it  became  necessary  to 
replenish  the  fire,  she  smoked  a  pervasive  pipe,  and  she 
had  a  distressing  way  of  leaving  her  shoes  about  in 
rather  conspicuous  places.  She  was  more  comfortable 
without  them,  and  on  cold  days  she  would  warm  her 
stockinged  feet  in  the  stove-oven.  But  one's  mind  need 
not  be  allowed  to  dwell  on  trifles  like  these  when  her 
cooking  was  a  marvel  of  perfection.  She  was  what  we 
call  a  "born  cook,"  for  she  had  never  seen  an  industrial 
school,  nor  had  she  the  kitchen-training  of  the  sumptuous 
ante-bellum  days.  As  a  rule  negroes  are  excellent  cooks. 


A  BAPTIZING 

As  nurses  from  their  youth  even  down  to  old  age 
they  are  wonders;.  A  fretful,  restless  child  may  keep 
his  mother  taxed  to  her  limit  all  day  long,  but  a  little 
black  nurse  can  set  him  down  with  some  small  trump- 
ery of  sticks  and  string,  and  sitting  down  beside  him, 
with  her  limbs  stretched  straight  out  before  her,  she 
may  devote  herself  calmly  to  her  blue-backed  speller  or 
"practise  writin'  "  for  hours  at  a  time.  As  a  playmate 
she  is  the  most  charming,  and  all  children  love  to  frolic 
with  these  little  brothers  and  sisters  in  black— a  feeling 
inherited  from  the  old  regime,  when  the  young  of  the 
two  races  mingled  fearlessly  and  happily  together  in  sport. 

If  one  is  inclined  to  imagine  that  a  thoroughly  dem- 
ocratic spirit  prevails  among  the  masses  one  is  very 


A  COTTON-PICKING  SCENE 

much  mistaken.  There  are  dusky  autocrats  of  the 
kitchen  and  frisky  young  aristocrats  of  the  broom  and 
duster,  or  of  the  nursery,  who  look  with  ineffable  scorn 
on  the  field-hands,  although  they  may  be  quite  on  a  par 
with  them  so  far  as  morals  and  education  or  the  lack  of 
both  may  go.  The  outdoor  laborers,  on  the  other  hand, 
speak  most  disparagingly  of  domestic  service,  and  make 
remarks  about  certain  people  who,  like  the  turtle,  carry 
all  their  possessions  on  their  backs.  They  aver  that  in 
•the  fields  their  work  lies  straight  before  them,  and  they 
know  when  it  is  complete;  but  in  the  house  they  work 
all  day  long,  and  cannot  see  what  they  have  accomplished, 
recalling  the  old  couplet  about  that  work  which  lasts 
from  s'in  to  sun,  and  that  which  is  never  done. 


Many  customs  and  characteristics,  how- 
ever, are  peculiar  to  both  of  these  self- 
divided  classes.  They  all  dance  and  sing. 
Their  men  hunt  possums,  and  love  and 
cherish  their  yellow  dogs.  •  They  all 
observe  Emancipation  Day,  and  the  sounds 
of  their  church-bells  are  beloved  by  all 
degrees.  While  they  may  fight  and  squab- 
ble among  themselves,  and  flourish  their 
razors  incontinently,  they  make  common  cause  against 
"po'  white  trash"  who  attempt  to  play  peacemaker. 

With  one  accord  they  denounce  the  time-worn  joke 
about  watermelons  and  spring  chickens  as  in  the  poorest 
taste.  While' a  white  person  usually  causes  a  great  com- 
motion in  the  hen-roosts  at  night,  I  have  seen  a  gentle- 
man of  color  catch  one  after  another  with  neatness  and 
dispatch  in  solemn  quiet;  but  he  did  not  appreciate  my 
admiring  comments  on  his  dexterity.  A  knowing  look 
overspreads  their  features  at  any  mention  of  "Bre'r 
Rabbit"  and  "Bre'r  B'ar,"  but  they  always  protest 
utter  ignorance  of  their  folk-tales,  and  I  have  never  seen 
one  who  would  own  up  to  knowing  how  to  dance. 
They  are  amenable  to  gentle  persuasion,  however,  and  a 
gleam  and  chink  of  silver  coins  will  cause 
them  to  show  forth  saltatory  performances 
which  make  modern  cake-walks  seem  flat, 
stale  and  unprofitable.  There  is  "De 
Possum  La,"  "De  Merinctum,"  and  they 
"Cutde  Buck,"  and  "De  Holy  Man"  — 
the  latter  to  a  rather  irrelevant  monotone 
song  which  runs  as  follows: 

"Willy,  Willy,  Willy, 
In  de  long-tailed  coat, 
Makes  me  tink 

Of  a  ole  billy-goat,"  etc. 

Emancipation  Day  is  the  red-letter  day 
of  all  the  year,  and  is  invariably  spoken  of 
as  the,  "Twentieth,"  and  no  Southern 
person  ever  needs  to  ask  them  to  designate 
the  month,  for  certain  facts  impress  it  on 
our  minds.  No  self-respecting  colored 
laborer  is  going  to  work  on  that  day,  and 
industries  all  come  to  a  standstill.  We 
observe  the  day  whether  we  want  to  or 
not,  for  we  have  to  put  our  own  hands  to 
the  wheel  of  household  machinery,  while 
a  great  dark  concourse  pours  out  upon  the 
highways,  clad  in  a  gorgeousness  which 
would  have  caused  Solomon  to  shine  in 
diminished  splendor  in  the  midst  of  all  his 
glory.  They  dash  past  in  hired  buggies 
and  carriages  or  plod  along  behind  patient 
oxen,  while  many  fare  forth  on  foot,  care- 
fully screening  themselves  under  umbrellas 
as  they  are  accustomed  to  do  on  Sundays, 
though  on  week-days  in  the  fields  the  sun 
beats  hotly  down  on  them  quite  unheeded. 
No  individual  is  too  poor  to  provide  a 
generous  lunch  for  the  occasion,  and  there 
is  great  rivalry  as  to  who  shall  excel  in 
quality  and  quantity. 

They  celebrate  the  day  variously  by 
railroad  excursions  or  picnics  near  some 
neighboring  lake  or  stream,  sometimes 
having  speeches  at  other  exercises,  but  more  usually 
mingling  together  in  friendly  social  enjoyment. 

The  religion  of  these  untutored  ones  seems  to  us 
an  inexplicable  mixture  of  superstition  and  an  unde- 
fined reverence  for  a  power  far  above  and  beyond  them, 
and  one  sometimes  feels  that  it  is  rather  too  much 
confined  to  their  meeting-houses  and  their  times  of 
assembling  themselves  together  for  worship;  but  we 
cannot  estimate  what  it  means  to  them  nor  what  they 
would  be  without  its  influence. 

It  is  very  emotional  in  its  demonstrations;  but  one 
cannot  laugh  at  the  grotesqueness  of  their  shoutings, 
their  holy  dances  and  their  trances  when  we  know  what 
creatures  of  emotion  they  are — swayed  for  good  or  evil 

by  their  loves  and  hates, 
and  how  lately  removed 
from  their  wild  orgies  of 
idolatry  in  Africa. 

Their  longing  for 
something  material  and 
tangible  in  their  worship 
is  shown  in  a  pretty  inci- 
dent which  occurred  in 
a  small  Southern  town. 
They  had  bought  a  fine 
new  bell  for  their  church 
by  what  self-denial  and 
offerings  of  mites  one 
can  never  guess.  Before 
it  was  placed  in  the 
belfry  they  went  through 
the  ceremony  of  chris- 
tening it,  marching  past 
in  reverent  silence,  and 
each  one  pouring  on  a 
little  water,  "jes  like," 
said  one  of  them  to  me, 
"we  wasa-shakin'  hands 
wid  it.  And  now  when 
"Sister  True  and  Faith- 
ful" rings  out  the  call 
to  prayer  and  praise 
there  is  a  sweet  answer- 
ing echo  in  each  simple, 
loving  heart,  for  it  is  the 
voice  of  a  dear  friend. 


The  cotton-fields  lay  white  as  driven  snow, 

And  wheat  was  draped  in  flowing  cloth  of  gold, 
While,  wet  with  dew  upon  its  blades  of  green, 
The  springing  grass  lay  nestled  in  between, 
O'erlooked  by  pines  that,  like  the  bards  of  old, 
Sang  rude,  sweet  music  to  the  earth  below. 

And  at  the  pine-tree's  feet  the  shining  sand, 
By  Southern  river  sparkling  in  the  sun, 

Basked  in  the  warm  and  perfumed  tropic  breath, 
Till,  ushered  in  past  twilight's  shadowed  death, 
The  glad  gray  stars  came  twinkling  one  by  one, 
And  watched  like  sentinels  o'er  Dixie's  land. 

— From  McGaffey's  Dixie. 
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Bright's  Disease  and 
Diabetes  Cured 


Under  the  Auspices  of  the  Cincinnati 
Evening  Post  Five  Test  Cases  Were 
Selected  and  Treated  Publicly 
by  Dr.  Irvine  K.  Mott 
Free  of  Charge 


University  Chemist  Acting  as  Referee 


Irvine  K.  Mott,  M.D.,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  well 
and  favorably  known  in  that  city  as  a  learned 
physician— a  graduate  of  the  Cincinnati  Pulte 
Medical  College,  and  of  the  London  (Eng.)  Hos- 
pitals,  has  discovered  a 
remedy  to  successfully  treat 
Bright's  Disease,  Diabetes, 
and  other  kidney  troubles, 
either  in  their  first,  interme- 
diate or  last  stages.  Dr. 
Mott  says:  "My  method 
arrests  the  disease,  even 
though  it  has  destroyed 
most  of  the  kidneys,  and 
preserves  intact  that  por- 
tion not  yet  destroyed.  The 
medicines  I  use  neutralize  the  poisons  that  form  a 
toxine  that  destroy  the  cells  in  the  tubes  in  the 
kidneys." 

The  Evening  Post,  one  of  the  leading  daily 
papers  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  hearing  of  Dr.  Mott's 
success,  asked  if  he  would  be  willing  to  give  a 
public  test  to  demonstrate  his  faith  in  his  treat- 
ment and  prove  its  merits  by  treating  five  persons 
suffering  from  Bright's  Disease  and  Diabetes,  free 
of  charge,  the  Post  to  select  the  cases,  and  exam- 
inations to  be  made  in  the  medical  department 
of  one  of  the  most  prominent  universities  in  the 
United  States. 

Dr.  Mott  accepted  the  conditions,  and  twelve 
persons  were  selected.  After  a  most  critical 
chemical  analysis  and  microscopic  examination 
had  been  made  in  the  university  laboratory  five 
out  of  the  twelve  were  decided  upon,  the  Professor 
making  the  examination  remarking,  "  I  should 
say  they  are  all  fatal  cases."  These  cases  were 
placed  under  Dr.  Mott's  care  and  reports  pub- 
lished each  week  in  the  Post.  In  three  months 
all  were  discharged  by  Dr.  Mott  as  cured,  the 
final  examination  being  made  at  the  university. 
The  persons  treated  regained  their  normal  weight, 
strength  and  appetite,  and  were  able  to  resume 
their  usual  work. 

Any  one  desiring  to  read  the  details  of  this  pub- 
lic test  can  obtain  copies  of  the  paper  by  writing 
to  Dr.  Mott  for  them. 

This  public  demonstration  gave  Dr.  Mott  an 
international  reputation  that  has  brought  him 
into  correspondence  with  people  all  over  the 
world,  and  several  noted  Europeans  are  num- 
bered among  those  who  have  taken  his  treatment 
and  been  cured,  as  treatment  can  be  administered 
effectively  by  mail. 

The  Doctor  will  correspond  with  those  who  are 
suffering  with  Bright's  Disease,  Diabetes  or  any 
kidney  trouble  whatever,  and  will  be  pleased  to 
give  his  expert  opinion  free  to  those  who  will  send 
him  a  description  of  their  symptoms.  An  essay 
which  the  Doctor  has  prepared  about  kidney 
troubles  and  describing  his  new  method  of  treat- 
ment will  also  be  mailed  by  him.  Correspon- 
dence for  this  purpose  should  be  addressed  to 
IRVINE  K.  MOTT,  M.D.,  117  Mitchell  Building, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


"Experiences  of  Pa" 

If  you  have  read — most  everybody  has — "  The 
Ghost  of  the  Glacier"  you  will  be 
interested  in  knowing  that 

Another  GOOD  STORY 

by  the  same  author  has  just  been  is- 
sued by  the  Passenger  Department 
of  the  Lackawanna  Railroad.  It  is 
called  the  "  Experiences  of  Pa."  It 
has  the  "story-telling"  quality, 
and  possesses,  beside  real  humor, 
the  charm  of  one  of  the  daintiest 
love-stories  that  has  been  written 
in  a  long  time.  The  stories  are  con- 
tained in  a  little  book,  called  "Lakes 
and  Mountains."  which  will  be 
mailed  on  request  accompanied  by 
5  cents  in  postage-stamps  to 

T.  W.  LEE 
Genernl  Passenger  Agent,  New  York  Cilj- 


FAT 


How  to  reduce  it 

Mr.  Hugo  Horn,  344  L.  65th 

  fcSL.New  York  City,  writes^  

**It  reduced  my  weight  40  lbs.  three  years  ago,  aud  L  h»r« 
xtotg&ined  ftn  ounce  since."   I''.-.  j  *  1  harmless  as 

water.  Any  one  can  make  It  at  home  .it  little  expense.  No 
■Uwvlng.  Noeickncas.  'We  willmaila  boxofit  andfullpar- 
ticu'ara  in  a  plain  sealed  package  fur  4  cents  for  po  toge,  etc 

Hall  Chemical  Co.,  Dept.  B,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


/tEjmtth  PremierTypewriter 

Always  Reliable 

A  dollar  of  service  for 
every  dollar  of  cost. 
Illustrated  book  free. 

The  Smith  Premier 
Typewriter  Co. 
Syracuse.  N.  Y.,  TJ.  8.  A. 

$1,500.00  Cash  for  counting  dots 

See  Pages  18  and  19  of  this  issue  of  trie 
Farm  and  Fireside.  YOU  can  enter  this  con- 
test   207  cash  prizes. 

WONTFIi  DPFNTQ  in  every  county  to  sell  "Family 
WnnlCU  HUGH  I J  Memorials."  Good  profits  and 
Steady  WOrS.  Address  CAMPBELL  A-  CO.,  10  Plum  St.,  Elgin,  111. 

A  MONTH  EARNED  distributing  samples.  Inclose 
Stamp.  INTER'L  DIS.  BEHEAD,  ISO  Nnssiiu  St..  New  York. 


Around  the  Fireside 


SONG  OF  THE  BROOK 

BY  SARA  E.  GRAVES 

I  come  from  the  hills  in  whispering  rills, 
Down  from  the  woodland  shadows; 

With  joyous  song  the  summer  long 
I  revel  in  sun-filled  meadows. 

Dancing  and  gay  on  the  rugged  way, 
Over  stones  and  boulders  leaping; 

Solemn  and  still  toward  the  busy  mill 
Through  thrifty  valleys  creeping. 

Full  to  the  brim  from  the  mountain's  rim 
In  the  springtime  floods  I'm  rushing; 

Through  the  lazy  marsh  and  sedges  harsh 
A  toilsome  path  I'm  pushing. 

In  the  forest  dark  the  tall  ferns  hark 
To  my  tender,  constant  wooing; 

While  the  daisies  rank  on  the  sandy  bank 
Flirt  to  their  own  undoing. 

The  forest  wings — bright,  beautiful  things- 
In  my  shallows  dip  and  dabble; 

But  in  hiding  cool  of  the  still,  deep  pool 
The  fishes  elude  my  babble. 

I'm  a  happy  brook  with  curve  and  crook 

And  long  and  sunny  reaches; 
Silver  cascades  in  the  dingle  shades, 

And  tiny,  pebbled  beaches. 

Oh,  give  me  a  life  with  beauty  rife 
No  law  my  course  to  measure! 

A  poet's  dream  is  the  wanton  stream, 
And  he  may  share  its  treasure! 


$50 


KyttSse11  Thompson's  Eye  Water 


THE  DWARF  TREES  OF  JAPAN 

There  are  fads  and  fashions  even  in  trees  and  flowers,  and 
to-day  Japanese  floriculture  leads  the  world.  The  Jap- 
anese have  always  loved  their  little  dwarf  trees,  and  the 
admiration  of  fashionable  people  from  England  and  America 
has  not  materially  altered  Japanese  ideals.  For  hundreds  of 
years  the  dwarf  trees  of  Japan  have  been  held  in  the  highest 
esteem  by  the  Japanese,  but  it  is  only  within  the  last  twenty 
years  that  the  people  of  England  and  America  have  become 
interested  in  these  strange  little  trees. 

Before  that  we  thought  that  a  lacquered  tray  or  a  piece  or 
two  of  Japanese  pottery  were  sufficient  to  show  our  interest  in 
far-off  Japan,  but  with  the  new  line  of  steamships  between  our 
country  and  Japan  so  many  Americans  are  to  be  found  who 
have  traveled  in  Japan  that  we  are  beginning  to  understand  and 
appreciate  the  Japanese  character,  and  also  to  have  some  idea 
of  art  as  understood  by  the  Japanese. 

To  be  an  artist  in  Japan  means  to  be  the  creator  of  some- 
thing beautiful.  The  potter  who  makes  a  vase  whose  colors 
glow  and  sparkle  like  living  fire,  and  the  painter  who  produces  a 
picture  whose  lines  are  true,  are  artists,  but  not  more  artistic  or 
held  in  higher  esteem  than  the  florist  who  produces  a  beau- 
tiful flower. 

Beauty  in  miniature  seems  to  be  the  highest  form  of  Jap- 
anese art,  and  love  of  Nature  is  as  truly  a  part  of  the  Japanese 
character  as  the  love  of  life;  therefore,  if  a  work  of  art  be  also  a 
work  of  Nature  it  is  the  more  highly  esteemed,  so  the  dwarf 
trees,  which  are  the  product  of  Nature  and  the  highest  skill  in 
floriculture  combined,  are  more  admired  than  anything  else  in 
the  country. 

There  are  dwarf  trees  in  Japan  which  are  hundreds  of  years 
old,  and  have  been  handed  down  from  father  to  son  much  as  an 
Englishman  hands  down  family  pictures  and  plate.  Trees  that 
have  been  the  property  of  noble- 
men seem  to  be  particularly 
sought  after  by  rich  American 
and  English  travelers,  and  are 
sometimes  sold  for  thousands  of 
dollars.  The  Japanese  people 
are  enterprising  as  well  as  artis- 
tic; since  rich  foreigners  have 
shown  such  a  fondness  for  the 
dwarf  trees  agents  have  been 
sent  out  to  every  part  of  Japan 
to  collect  the  little  dwarfs  and 
send  them  to  England  and 
America,  where  they  are  sold 
for  astonishingly  high  prices. 

A  year  ago  a  fine  collection 
was  sent  to  London.  Of  course, 
they  were  sent  in  the  care  of 
expert  foresters  or  florists,  for 
it  is  very  important  that  the  little 
trees  become  properly  accli- 
matized, otherwise  there  is  sure 
to  be  disappointment.  The  Lon- 
don sale  was  a  great  success, 
and  all  the  dwarf  trees  were  sold, 
some  even  going  to  a  Russian 
palace  on  the  Neva.  Six  weeks 
York  City.  All  the  trees  were 
were  not  so  good  as  those  at  the 

The  little  dwarf  trees  of  Japan  are  just  as  interesting  as  ever, 
but  they  are  no  longer  the  curiosity  that  they  once  were,  for 
Japanese  enterprise  has  sent  them  to  almost  every  big  city  in 
the  world.  They  will  never  be  common  because  they  are 
exceedingly  difficult  to  raise;  so  closely  have  the  Japanese 
guarded  their  secrets  of  dwarfing  that  only  a  Japanese  can  pro- 
duce them,  and  not  every  Japanese  by  any  means,  for  only  a 
few  families  possess  the  secret,  and  the  art  of  dwarfing  is  never 
taught  to  foreigners,  but  is  handed  down  from  father  to  son 
like  other  arts  in  Japan. 

There  is  another  reason  why  these  little  beauties  will  not 
become  common — they  cost  too  much.  Few  people  of  moderate 
means  care  to  invest  so  much  money  in  a  single  plant,  even 
though  it  be  ever  so  interesting.  There  are  to  be  found  in 
most  of  our  large  cities  a  few  specimens  of  these  curious  little 
trees.  They  are  in  most  cases  the  property  of  private  indi- 
viduals, so  that  they  are  not  always  easy  to  find. 

H.  P.  Crabbe. 


DWARF  PLUM,  FIFTY  YEARS  OLD 

later  a  sale  occurred  in  New 
sold,  but  the  prices  brought 
London  sale. 


FAITHFULNESS 

Perhaps  the  most  majestic  mountain  of  England  is  Helvel- 
lyn  (El  Velin,  the  hill  of  Veli  or  Baal),  a  long,  beetling, 
looming  height,  towering  up  from  the  quiet  valley  of  Saint  John 
and  the  solitary  shores  of  Thirlmere,  dark,  vast  and  impos- 
ing. It  is  a  mountain  that  has  won  and  held  for  itself  a  place 
both  in  religion  and  poetry.  The  Westmoreland  shepherd 
dreads  its  scarred  sides  and  windy  heights;  the  tourist  looks  up 

at  ft  in  admiration  and  awe,  and 
the  mountain-climber  is  lured 
by  the  challenge  of  its  skyward 
splendor. 

An  incident  of  a  singularly 
pathetic  nature  is  associated  with 
this  mountain.  In  the  year  1805 
Charles  Gough  was  attempting 
to  climb  the  steep  ascent  in  the 
winter  season,  and  losing  his 
footing,  fell,  and  died  there 
alone  and  unfriended  save  for 
the  faithful  dog  that  always  ac- 
companied him  on  his  rambles 
among  the  hills.  It  was  three 
months  before  the  body  was 
discovered,  and  all  that  time  the 
devoted  dog  kept  watch  over 
his  master.  How  he  survived 
and  what  he  suffered  in  the  long 
winter  nights  the  poor  animal 
alone  knew.  Whether  he- 
thought  his  master  was  asleep 
and  expected  him  at  any  mo- 
ment to  awaken,  or  whether  he 
knew  that  he  was  dead,  the 
faithful  creature  kept  his  post 
until  the  searchers  found  them, 
the  dead  and  the  living,  alone 
on  the  bleak  mountain  side. 
In  1890  Canon  Rawnsley  and 
Miss  Frances  Power  Cobbe  erected  a  monument  on  the  spot, 
with  an  appropriate  inscription,  which  concludes  with  Words- 
worth's lines  "Fidelity,"  as  follows: 

This  Dog  had  been,  through  three  months'  space, 

A  dweller  in  that  savage  place; 

How  nourished  here  through  such  long  time 

He  knows  who  gave  that  love  sublime, 

And  gave  that  strength  of  feeling  great 

Above  all  human  estimate. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  commemorates  the  same  incident  in  his 
poem,  beginning: 

I  clim'd  the  dark  brow  of  the  mighty  Helvellyn; 

Lakes  and  mountains  beneath  me  gleam'd  misty  and  wide; 
All  was  still  save  by  fits  when  the  eagle  was  yelling, 

And  starting  around  me  the  echoes  replied. 
On  the  right,  Striden  Edge  round  the  Red  Tarn  was  bending, 
And  Catchedicam  its  left  verge  was  defending, 
One  huge  nameless  rock  in  the  front  was  ascending, 

When  I  mark'd  the  sad  spot  where  the  wanderer  had  died. 

Dark  green  was  the  spot  'mid  the  brown  mountain  heather, 

Where  the  Pilgrim  of  Nature  lay  stretched  in  decay, 
Like  the  corpse  of  an  outcast  abandoned  to  weather, 

Till  the  mountain  winds  wasted  the  tenantless  clay. 
Nor  yet  quite  deserted,  though  lonely  extended, 
For,  faithful  in  death,  his  mute  favorite  attended, 
The  much-loved  remains  of  her  master  defended, 
And  chased  the  hill-fox  and  the  raven  away. 

Through  such  examples  of  affection  and  faithfulness  in 
animal  life  we  feel  the  swelling  of  that  tide  of  love  that  in 
humanity  rises  to  such  sublime  acts  of  devotion  and  sacrifice — 
a  tide  that  has  its  source  in  the  eternal  love  and  the  eternal 
sacrifice.  ,      John  Wright  Buckham. 


PLUM,  THIRTY  YEARS  OLD 
Blossoms  will   not   appear  until 
the  tree  is  more  than  twenty- 
five  years  old 


GERMANY'S  MEAT  DECREE 

In  the  light  afforded  by  similar  German  regulations  in  the 
past  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  new  decree  forbidding 
the  admission  into  Germany  of  imported  meats  to  which  borax 
or  boric  acid  has  been  applied  was  designed  to  protect  the  Ger- 
man producers  of  meat  rather  than  the  health  of  the  German 
consumer.  This  decree  was  signed  by  the  Kaiser  two  days 
after  he  had  dispatched  his  brother  Henry  on  a  friendly  mission 
to  this  country.  It  will  take  effect  on  October  1st,  and  meat- 
packers  say  that  it  will  cut  off  a  direct  export  trade  of  six  mill- 
ion dollars  in  American  exports.  Some  assert  that  the  trade 
thus  to  be  affected  really  amounts  to  twenty  millions,  because 
large  quantities  of  the  products  in  question  have  in  recent  years 
been  shipped  to  Germany  by  way  of  Holland,  Belgium  and 
England.  « 

The  use  of  small  quanties  of  borax  in  the  preparation  ofv 
meats  for  export  has  not  been  regarded  in  this  country  as 
harmful.  The  British  Local  Government  Board  recently 
decided  that  it  called  for  no  restrictive  regulations,  and  prom- 
inent authorities  in  Germany  have  declared  that  it  is  not  injuri- 
ous to  the  consumer.  The  decree  is  evidently  a  concession  to 
the  German  agrarian  protectionists. 

Our  own  government,  or  that  part  of  it  which  is  called  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  is  getting  ready  to  retaliate  by 
excluding  German  products  in  the  preparation  of  which  borax 
is  used.  The  German  manufacturers  of  sausage,  in  Frankfort, 
admit  that  they  use  borax  in  the  treatment  of  sausage  for  ship- 
ment to  this  country,  and  find  it  indispensable.  The  assertion 
is  made  that  borax  is  used  in  beer  and  wines  exported  to  the 
United  States  from  Germany.  Secretary  Wilson  has  directed 
that  a  list  be  made  of  imports  from  Germany  containing  borax. 
"Imports  of  products  in  which  borax  is  found,"  he  says,  "will 
be  excluded." 

But  the  President  and  Congress  are  yet  to  be  heard  from. 
We  hope  that  it  will  not  be  found  expedient  to  retaliate  in  any 
way;  but  retaliation  should  not  rest  upon  an  admission  that  we 
have  erred  in  holding  that  the  use  of  borax  is  not  harmful. 
The  President  will  not  approve  the  exclusion  of  German  prod- 
ucts if  we  are  to  attempt  to  justify  it  oniy  by  admitting  that 
the  German  authorities  are  right  and  our  own  are  wrong,  the 
truth  being  that  our  authorities  still  hold  their  opinion  to 
the  contrary.  S. 


May  i,  1902 
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The  Housewife 


LOVE  AND  NATURE 

Dear  Love,  when  spring  has  come  all  Nature  wakes, 
And  from  her  languid  lids  the  bandage  takes 

To  look  with  wondering  eyes  upon  the  world. 
The  trees  unfold  their  robes  of  silvery  green, 
And  thrifty  insects  from  the  blossoms  glean; 
Each  birdling  finds  a  mate  both  fond  and  true, 
And  I,  dear  Love,  have  you. 

Dear  Love,  in  summer-time  each  lengthened  day 
To  harvest-fields  a  tribute  rich  must  pay 

Of  sunshine  packed  in  grains  of  yellow  corn. 
The  earth  is  weighted  with  the  season's  store; 
No  creature,  tree  nor  vine  can  ask  for  more, 
Nature  has  satisfied  each  bird  and  bee, 
Has  given  you  to  me. 

Dear  Love,  chill  fall  doth  paint  in  colors  rare 
The  forests  and  the  fields  that  soon  grow  bare 

As  Winter  clasps  them  to  her  icy  breast. 
Nature  must  wake  and  work  and  rest  awhile, 
Must  sleep  and  cry,  perchance,  as  well  as  smile; 
And  Nature,  Life  and  Love  are  one,  I  know, 
Because  I  love  you  so. 

—Anne  C.  Steele,  in  Harper's  Bazar. 


IN  THE  KITCHEN 

Dumplings  for  a  beef-stew  will  usually  be  lighter  if  a  portion 
of  the  broth  is  removed  and  the  dumplings  placed  directly  on 
the  meat  and  vegetables.  The  broth  removed  can  be  kept 
warm  in  another  dish  on  the  back  of  the  range,  and  put  into 
the  tureen  with  the  stew  at  serving-time. 

Good  cooks  always  prefer  to  bake  bread  and  cake  in  old 
tins,  as  the  result  is  always  lighter  and  better  than  when  a 
bright  new  pan  is  used.  As  new  pans  must  sometimes  be 
used,  they  should  be  well  buttered  on  the  inside  and  placed  in 
the  oven  for  several  hours,  or  until  the  grease  has  become 
thoroughly  cooked  into  the  surface  of  the  tin. 

To  roll  bread-crumbs  or  crackers,  place  them  in  an  empty 
salt-bag,  then  roll  as  if  upon  the  board  loose.  They  can  be 
emptied  without  the  trouble  of  scraping  them  up,  there  will  be 
no  loss  of  material,  and  no  board  to  wash. 

Glass  milk-cans  are  a  terror  to  many  dish-washers  because 
it  seems  so  hard  to  get  the  inner  surface  perfectly  clean.  If 
the  jar  be  half  filled  with  warm  water  to  which  a  little  washing- 
powder  or  soda  has  been  added,  and  a  clean  cloth  or  paper 
worked  down  into  the  jar  and  manipulated  against  the  sides 
with  a  knife  or  fork  until  the  scum  is  all  removed,  and  then 
the  cloth  is  drawn  out  and  the  jar  thoroughly  rinsed  with 
clean,  hot  water,  the  glass  will  shine  in  a  manner  to  please  the 
neatest  housekeeper. 


CORSET-COVERS 

These  dainty  affairs  were  all  made  by  one  young  girl  for 
her  summer  wardrobe.  They  are  of  India  linen,  combined 
with  various  kinds  of  insertions  and  edging,  with  heading  at 
the  waist,  and  trimmed  with  ribbons. 


DANDELION  WINE 

One  gallon  of  dandelion-blossoms  and  one  handful  of 
dandelion  roots.  Cover  these  with  boiling  water,  and  let  stand 
twenty-four  hours.  If  there  is  not  one  gallon  of  the  liquid 
after  straining  add  water  enough  to  make  that  amount.  Add 
five  sliced  lemons  and  three  pounds  of  granulated  sugar.  Bring 
it  to  the  boiling-point.  Let  it  stand  fourteen  days,  strain 
again,  and  bottle.  It  will  keep  for  years  without  sealing,  and 
is  an  excellent  tonic.   __         Hope  Daring. 

CHERRIES 

Cherry-time  with  all  its  delights  is  here.  Great  are  the 
possibilities  of  this  beautiful  fruit,  which  extend  from  the 
natural  fruit  artistically  served  on  branches  from  a  grand  old 
monarch  of  the  garden  on  a  fresh,  dewy  morning  to  the  per- 
fect salad  which  graces  a  festive  dinner-table. 

Cherry  Shortcakes. — Use  a  baking-powder  biscuit-dough. 
Make  the  shortcakes  individual  size  instead  of  one  large  cake; 
they  are  more  fashionable,  more  delicious.  Split  and  butter 
each  one.  Cover  one  half  of  each  cake  with  sweetened  cherries 
stoned;  add  the  other  half  of  the  cake,  and  heap  the  cherries 
on  top.    A  dainty  meringue  may  be  added. 

Cherry  Dumplings— Make  a  first-class  biscuit-dough,  roll 
it  one  fourth  of  an  inch  thick,  and  cut  into  squares.  Pit  the 
cherries,  sweeten,  place  two  or  three  tablespoonfuls  upon  each 
square,  and  rub  the  edges  lightly  with  cold  water.  Press  the 
edges  together,  and  bake. 

Cherry  Tarts.— Form  tarts  of  puff-paste,  fill  with  raw  rice, 
bake,  then  remove  the  rice.  Pit  and  wash  two  cupfuls  of 
cherries.  Bring  to  the  boiling-point  one  half  cupful  of  water 
and  one  cupful  of  sugar,  then  add  two  cupfuls  of  cherries,  and 
cook  ten  minutes.  Stir  in  one  teaspoonful  of  vanilla  and  one 
teaspoonful  of  butter.    Fill  the  tarts. 

Jellied  Cherries.— Soak  one  half  box  of  gelatin  in  one 
half  cupful  of  cold  water  for  an  hour.  Pour  one  cupful  of  boil- 
ing water  over  the  gelatin,  add  four  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar, 
and  strain.  As  the  jelly  begins  to  harden  whip  with  a  wire 
egg-beater  until  it  is  frothing  all  the  way  through.  Put  a 
few  cherries  in  custard-cups,  and  fill  with  the  jelly.  Keep  in 
a  cool  place  six  hours.    Serve  with  whipped  cream  tinted  pink. 

Cherry  Salad. — Two  pounds  of  stoned  cherries,  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  sugar.  Stir  thoroughly,  and  pour  over  a  glassful 
of  sherry.    Serve  very  cold. 

Cherry  Salad  No.  2. — Two  cupfuls  or  pitted  cherries,  one 
cupful  of  shredded  celery.  Carefully  fill  the  cherries  with 
walnuts  or  peanuts.  Arrange  on  a  bed  of  celery-leaves,  and 
cover  with  mayonnaise  dressing.  Add  one  cupful  of  cold 
olive-oil  drop  by  drop,  stirring  constantly,  to  one  egg-yolk. 
Mix  well  one  teaspoonful  of  salt,  one  half  teaspoonful  of  mus- 
tard, one  fourth  of  a  teaspoonful  of  cayenne,  one  tablespoonful 
01  lemon-juice,  one  tablespoonful  of"  cherry-juice.  Add  this 
slowly  to  the  oil  and  egg. 

Cherry  Sherbet.— Boil  together  one  pound  of  sugar  and 
one  quart  of  water  for  fifteen  minutes.  Add  one  quart  of  pitted 
sour  cherries  to  the  syrup.  When  cold  press  through  a  fine 
Sieve,  freeze,  remove  the  dasher,  stir  in  one  egg  meringue, 
and  repack.  Adele  K.  Johnson. 


A  small  plant-sprinkler  or  watering-pot  is  very  handy  for 
dampening  clothes. 

In  putting  flour  into  gravy  for  thickening,  always  use  a 
flour-dredger,  and  there  will  be  no  lumps  to  be  rubbed  smooth. 

When  making  a  shortcake  put  half  the  dough  in  the  pan, 
cover  with  melted  butter,  and  then  add  the  remainder  of  the 
dough.  The  two  parts  may  be  separated  when  cooked  without 
any  ragged  edges,  and  baked  in  this  way  there  is  of.  course  but 
the  one  pan  to  wash.    Inez  Redding. 

WAYS  TO  COOK  MACARONI 

This  article  of  food  being  composed  largely  of  flour  and 
water  the  greatest  care  must  be  taken  to  start  it  cooking  in 
boiling  water,  never  cold,  as  this  causes  it  to  assume  a  mushy 
appearance,  and  it  must  be  preserved  in  a  tubular  form.  The 
large-sized  tubes  are  called  macaroni;  the  quite  small  ones, 
spaghetti.  There  are  imported  varieties,  and  others  produced  in 
this  country.    Which  is  the  best  depends  entirely  upon  the  cook. 

For  a  family  of  six  break  up  one  half  pound  into  one-and- 
one-half-inch  pieces.  Pour  over  it  enough  boiling  water  to 
cover,  and  let  it  cook  rapidly  fifteen  minutes,  then  pour  off 
the  hot  water,  and  pour  on  cold  water  to  whiten  it;  pour  that 
off  and  return  it  to  the  stove  covered  with  hot  water  again.  It 
Should  cook  at  least  forty  minutes,  and  needs  very  careful  watch- 
ing to  keep  it  from  burning  or  cooking  dry.  Do  not  stir  while 
cooking,  but  use  a  vessel  with  a  handle,  and  toss  it  about  to 
keep  it  from  sticking.  Season  with  pepper,  salt  and  butter 
and  a  very  little  milk.    This  we  call  the  plain  style.  ■ 

Another  way  to  cook  it  is  as  above  until  tender,  then  put 
into  a  baking-pan  with  layers  of  grated  cheese  between  layers 
of  macaroni;  cover  the  top  with  bread-crumbs  mixed  with  a 
well-beaten  egg,  and  set  in  the  oven  until  browned  on  top. 
Again  cook  as  directed,  adding  one  pint  of  cooked  tomatoes, 
seasoning  well,  and  bake  in  the  oven  for  twenty  minutes. 

Still  another  appetizing  way  is  to  add  mushrooms  and  chopped 
beef's  tongue  or  chopped  veal.  It  is  a  very  healthful  dish,  and 
especially  nice  for  children  prepared  in  the  ways  without  cheese. 

Spaghetti  is  cooked  much  the  same  way.  Have  the  water 
boiling,  then  take  the  spaghetti  without  breaking  it,  putting 
it  slowly  into  the  water,  curling  it  around  inside  the  pan.  Do 
this  until  you  think  you  have  enough  for  the  family,  then  let 
it  boil  for  about  five  or  ten  minutes.  Take  it  out  of  the  pan 
carefully,  so  as  not  to  break  it,  and  pour  over  the  top  one  cupful 
of  cooked  tomatoes,  after  having  seasoned  it  with  pepper  and 
salt.  Some  are  fond  of  a  dash  of  nutmeg  in  this  dish.  This 
is  eaten,  too,  without  cutting,  winding  it  around  the  fork. 

Almost  two  thirds  of  the  macaroni  that  is  consumed  by  the 
population  of  the  United  States  is  manufactured  in  Denver, 
Col.  The  demand  is  so  great  it  can  hardly  be  supplied, 
as  there  is  only  one  factory,  which  is  owned  by  an  Italian.  It 
is  said  he  also  exports  quite  a  quantity  of  macaroni  from  his 
factory.    W.  D.  Marsh. 

HORSE-RADISH 

Horse-radish  Sauce  No.  i. — Mix  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
grated  horse-radish  with  one  teaspoonful  of  salt,  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  tarragon  vinegar  and  one  salt-spoonful  of  made 
mustard.  Beat  up  the  yolk  of  one  egg  in  eight  tablespoonfuls 
of  cream,  and  stir  into  the  sauce. 

Horse-radish  Sauce  No.  2.— Mix  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
grated  horse-radish  with  one  tablespoonful  of  vinegar,  one  salt- 
spoonful  each  of  salt  and  pepper.  Mix  thoroughly,  and  stir  in 
four  tablespoonfuls  of  cream  beaten  stiff.  Fresh  cream  should 
be  used.  Virginia  Reed. 


WHY  ARE 
YOU  SICK? 


AFTER  FIFTY  YEARS  OF  SCIENTIFIC  STUDY 
AND  EXPERIMENTATION  DR.  J.  M.  PEEB- 
LES HAS  PERFECTED  A  TREATMENT 
THAT  PROMISES  HEALTH  TO  ALL 


MESSAGE! 
Of 


TEST  THE  TREATMENT  FREE 

In  order  to  reveal 
to  suffering  human- 
ity the  great  discov- 
eries he  has  made, 
and  to  explain  to 
them  his  wonderful 
method  of  curing 
the  sick,  the  Doctor 
has  written  a  book, 
entitled  "A  Mes- 
sage of  Hope," 
"which  every  one  in 
poor  health  should 
have.  This  book 
HI  gives  you  the  key  to 
HhbHRI*     I        Perfect  health,  and 

I  iUflPH     I      fully  t,xi||!lilis  uow 

I  I  WM  Mm     Hill  thousands  of  hope- 
less sufferers  have 
been  cured  by  this 
Kill  lillllffilllli^  system  after  being 

\1  I -,  I ;  |l  :|!  !l  j|  I  J' l|'|- 1|  I  i  I  :i ; ' ,:  1 ,  1  i .: '  Il  give"  UP  by  the  reg- 

^W*»J —  ular  physician.  So 

sure  is  the  Doctor  that  his  treatment  will  cure  even 
though  all  else  has  failed  that  he  has  instructed  the 
Institute,  of  which  he  is  physician-in-chief,  to  give 
every  reader  of  the  Farm  aub  Fireside  who  is  in 
poor  health  several  days'  treatment  absolutely  free, 
in  order  that  they  may  know  positively  that  it  will 
cure  them  before  they  are  put  to  any  expense  what- 
ever. This  offer  is  genuine,  and  done  purely  to  con- 
vince sufferers  that  the  treatment  is  all  that  is  claimed 
for  It.  Mr.  J.  Schlipp,  of  157  Gregory  Street,  Buffalo, 
writes  as  follows:  "About  a  week  ago  my  wife  re- 
ceived the  diagnosis  and  trial  treatment  from  you. 
She  has  been  benefited  more  by  you  in  one  week  than 
by  all  the  other  doctors  we  have  had,  and  we  have  had 
one  constantly  for  four  years.  The  results  of  the 
treatment  are  wonderful."  It  will  cost  you  absolutely 
nothing  to  test  this  wonderful  treatment  for  yourself. 
Write  at  once  for  it.  Address  Dr.  Peebles  Institute 
of  Health,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  Drawer  N-7,  stating 
your  troubles,  and  the  doctors  will  prepare  a 
special  treatment  to  fit  your  exact  condition,  and 
send  you  free  of  cost  a  full  diagnosis  of  your  case 
with  their  professional  advice  and  their  book  "A 
Message  of  Hope." 


I  WAS  BLIMP. 

Dr.  Coffee  Restored  My  Sight,  says 
J.  M.  Davis. 


J.  M.  DAVIS,  Winterset,  la. 

Mr.  Davis  had  been  afflicted  with  weak  eyes 
for  many  years.  They  would  get  better  and 
then  worse,  and  finally,  a  year  ago,  he  was 
taken  with  a  terrible  inflammation  of  the  eyes, 
ulcers  formed  and  abscesses  of  each  eyeball, 
which  made  him  blind  in  four  weeks  ;  and 
having  a  neighbor  who  had  been  cured  by  Dr 
Coffee,  he  went  to  him  at  once  and  in  four 
months  cured  the  ulcers  and  granulated  lids 
and  restored  his  sight. 

Write  Dr.  Coffee  for  his  80-page  Book  ex- 
plaining his  "New  Absorption  System"  and 
how  you  can  cure  Cataracts,  Ulcers  and  all 
Eye  diseases  at  home  by  mild  medicines. 
Small  expense.  This  book  tells  how  he  re- 
stored Davis'  sight  and  hundreds  of  others  at 
borne.  It  contains  photographs  of  how  the 
eyes  look  when  diseased  and  tells  how  to  pre^ 
vent  blindness.  Write  quick.  Specify  Eye 
Book,  it's  free. 

DR.  W.  0.  COFFEE, 819  Good  Block,  Des  Moines,  la. 

Rider  Agents  Wanted 

One  in  each  town  to  ride  and  exhibit  a 
sample  1902  Bicycle. 

1902  Models,  $9  to  $15 

'01  &  '00  Models,  high  grade,  $7  to  $11 
50Q Second-hand  Wheels 

all  makes  and  models,  good  as  new, 
^.3  to  $8.  Great  Factory  Clearing 
Jale  athalf  factory  cost.  Weship  to 
an  j/ow  e  o  n  appro  v  a  1  and  ten  days  trial 
without  a  cent  in  advance. 
EARN  A  BIGYCLE  distributing 

1000  catalogues  for  us.    Write  at  once 
for  bargain  list  and  our  wonderful 
special  offer  to  agents.   Tires,  equip- 
ment, sundries,  all  kinds,  half  regular  prices. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.  c&fw.nE 


WHEEL  CHAIRS  OTHER  I 

INVALIDS'  GOODS 


RECLINING 
Oil  AIRS 


STEVENS  CHAIR  CO. 
101  Sixth  St.,      Pittsburg,  Fa, 


SUIT  CASE,  waterproof,  steel  frame,  brass 
lock  and  fastenings  sent  to  any  address  on 
receipt  of  P.  O.  money-order  of  two  dollars. 
Columbus  Suit  Case  Co.,  Dept.  2,  Columbus.  Ohio. 

U/antarl  to  .travel  for  old-estab. 
IIQlllCU  firm.  Salary,  |50  a  mo. 
&  expenses.  No  previous  experi- 
ence needed.  W.  B.  HOUSE,  1020  Race  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 
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Twentieth=Century  Handy 

Cyclopedia  Britannica 


FREE 


SEE  OFFERS  BELOW 


NEARLY  500  PAGES 
OVER  15,000  SUBJECTS 

A  Hew  and  Valuable  Book— Illustrated 


FREE 


SEE  OFFERS  ISF.LOW 


For  years  there  has  been  a  demand  for  a  good  cyclopedia,  com- 
plete and  reliable  in  every  way,  yet  at  a  small  enough  cost  to  be  within 
the  means  of  every  one.  Different  attempts  have  been  made  to  supply 
this  demand,  but  never  with  the  perfect  success  that  ought  to  be.  At 
great  expense  the  publishers  of  the  Farm  and  Fireside  present  a  match- 
less new  cyclopedia  to  supply  this  demand,  and  have  prepared  it  in  such 
quantities  that  it  can  be  supplied  to  the  readers  of  the  Farm  and  Firesi  de 
in  a  marvelous  offer.  No  man,  woman  or  child  in  the  country  should 
be  without  this  book,  or  can  afford  to  do  without,  it  when  it  can  be 
secured  absolutely  free,  as  in  this  offer. 

A  DICTIONARY— A  HISTORY— A  GAZETTEER 

This  unequaled  volume  is  a  complete  history,  a  complete  diction- 
ary, a  complete  gazetteer.  It  will  give  you  the  meanings  of  words 
that  you  want  to  know  about.  It  will  tell  you  practically  any  fact  in 
the  world's  history,  ancient  or  modern.  It  describes  for  you  all  the 
achievements  of  science,  all  the  important  discoveries,  all  the  world's 
greatest  inventions.  It  tells  you  the  story  of  the  life  of  any  famous 
man  or  woman  that  you  are  interested  in.  Whatever  question  you 
want  answered  you  will  find  the  right  information  'on  it  here,  whether  it 
is  some  fact  in  history,  science  or  any  other  branch  of  human  record 
and  knowledge. 


A  Complete  Library 

IN  ONE  VOLUME 

A  complete  set  of  costly  library  books  could  not 
cover  a  more  practical  or  more  widely  useful  range 
of  subjects  than  this  one  volume.   It  will  tell  you 
briefly  and  clearly  about 


AGRICULTURE 


BIOGRAPHY 


MODERN  HISTORY     ANCIENT  HISTORY 


BOTANY 

FLORICULTURE 

CHEMISTRY 

GEOGRAPHY 

LAW 

MECHANIC  ARTS 
ELECTRICITY 
MATHEMATICS 


POLITICS 
HORTICULTURE 
RELIGION 
MEDICINE 
FORESTRY 
WOODWORKING 
DRAWING 
PHYSIOLOGY 


NATURAL  HISTORY  ENGINEERING 

Useful  Every  Day  in  the  Year 
Invaluable  for  the  Farm,  the  Family,  the  Shop,  the  School 

One  of  the  most  valuable  features  of  the  hook  is  the  manner  in  which  it  is  indexed. 

ANY  SUBJECT  IS  INSTANTLY  FOUND 

Although  there  are  more  than  15,000  separate  and  distinct  subjects  in  this 
one  volume,  they  are  all  so  well  arranged  that  any  one  can  be  found  without  the 
slightest  delay,  and  without  any  time  or  effort  wasted  trying  to  tell  where  to  look 
for  what  you  want  to  know,  as  is  the  case  with  most  cyclopedias.  From  cover 
to  cover  every  topic  has  its  own  place  in  one  continuous  alphabetical  arrange- 
ment, making  an  absolutely  perfect  reference-book. 

PvomnlAC  r»f  ^llhi^rfc  Under  the  word  "Apple "  there  is  first  a 
L,AcUIipiC2>  VJ1  OUUJCLIS  brief  discussion  of  the  origin  of  the  fruit. 
Then  follow  the  uses  of  the  apple  in  various  countries ;  the  value  as  a  food ;  the 
different  substances  that  go  to  make  up  the  fruit:  the  diseases  and  insects'  that 
attack  the  fruit,  and  finally  the  value  of  the  wood  of  the  apple-tree. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  biographical  features  of  the  cyclopedia  take  the  splen- 
did, concise  history  found  under  the  word  "Washington."  There  is  the  complete 
story  of  the  life  and  achievements  of  "  The  Father  of  His  Country"  from  his  birth, 
in  1732,  down  through  his  many  years  of  service,  both  in  the  United  States  Army 
and  later  as  President,  ending  finally  with  his  death  on  December  14, 1799. 

HOW  TO  GET  IT 

1  We  will  send  this  Cyclopedia  free,  post-paid,  for  sending 
one  yearly  subscription  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside;  or 

2  We  will  send  both  the  Farm  and  Fireside  one  year  and 
this  Cyclopedia  for  only  40  cents. 

(When  this  offer  is  accepted  no  cash  commission  can  be  allowed  and  the  name 
cannot  count  in  a  club  toward  a  premium) 

Order  as  No.  83.    Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


The  Family  Lawyer 

By  JUDGE  WM.  M.  ROCKEL 


I 


,  Legal  inquiries  of  general  interest  from  our  regular  subscribers  will  be  answered  in  this  department 
free  of  charge.  Querists  desiring  an  immediate  answer  by  mail  should  remit  one  dollar,  addressed 
"Law  Department,"  this  office. 

Making  a  Will. — J.  L.  S.  asks:  "Can  a  person  write  his  own  will?  How  must 
it  be  signed?" 

There  is  no  provision  of  law  forbidding  a  person  to  write  his  own  will.  Unless 
the  provisions  desired  to  be  made  in  the  will  are  of  the  simplest  character  no  one 
should,  however,  write  his  own  will.  Experience  has  demonstrated,  in  reference 
to  such  matters,  the  truth  of  the  old  adage  that  "two  heads  are  better  than  one." 
Some  of  the  best  and  brightest  lawyers  have  written  their  own  wills,  and  used 
words  of  expression  the  meaning  of  which  as  intended  by  them  the  courts  have 
been  unable  to  determine.  A  recent  example  is  that  of  Samuel  J.  Tilden.  Too 
great  care  cannot  be  exercised  in  the  drafting  of  a  will.  If  a  person  intends  to 
make  a  will  he  should  do  so  before  one  foot  is  in  eternity.  Frequently  such 
matters  are  deferred  until  the  testator,  while  mentally  clear  and  bright,  has  lost 
physical  ability  to  correctly  make  known  his  wishes.  Courts  will  always  strive  to 
carry  into  effect  the  testator's  intention,  but  such  intention  must  be  derived  from 
the  will  itself,  and  words  must  be  given  their  ordinary  and  usual  signification. 
When  a  will  is  once  executed  and  the  testator  has  passed  away,  no  power  exists 
to  give  any  other  interpretation  to  the  will  than  that  which  its  words  convey. 
•If  you  wish  to  make  a  will,  secure  a  competent  lawyer,  make  known  to  him  all 
your  property  and  your  wishes  in  respect  to  the  same;  likewise  give  to  him  the 
names  of  all  the  persons  who  have  some  claims  to  your  bounty. 

The  will  must  be  signed  at  the  end.  This  is  a  statutory  provision  to  prevent 
fraudulent  interpolation.  The  signature  may  be  made  by  the  testator  himself  or 
by  some  one  for  him.  It  would  be  legal  if  only  signed  by  initials,  although  this 
is  not  to  be  commended;  the  name  should  be  signed  in  full.  If  the  name  is  signed 
by  another  person,  it  must  be  in  the  presence  of  the  testator  and  a{  his  express 
direction.  The  signature  must  be  attested  by  at  least  two  competent  persons 
who  saw  the  testator  subscribe  his  own  name  or  heard  him  acknowledge  that  it 
was  his  signature. 

Assignors  and  Bankrupts.— B.  M.  writes:  "If  A  makes  an  assignment  for 
the  benefit  of  his  creditors,  and  turns  over  all  his  property  to  the  assignee,  is  he 
released  from  further  liabilty  to  his  creditors.  What  effect  have  the  United  States 
bankrupt  laws  on  assignments  under  the  state  laws  for  benefit  of  creditors?  Is  a 
bankrupt  entitled  to  any  exemptions?" 

A  would  only  be  released  to  the  extent  that  payment  was  made  to  any  of  his 
creditors.  If  a  creditor  failed  to  present  his  claim  to  the  assignee  he  could  at 
any  time  thereafter  collect  his  claim  in  full  from  A,  if  A  had  sufficient  property 
not  exempt  from  execution  that  could  be  applied  thereon.  A  person  holding  a 
claim  against  A,  for  which  B  was  security,  might  collect  the  entire  amount  against 
B,  even  though  the  claim  had  not  been  presented  to  the  assignee.  If  a  person 
wishes  to  be  released  from  all  liability  he  must  proceed  under  the  United  States 
bankrupt  act. 

The  effect  of  the  United  States  bankrupt  law  upon  the  insolvent  laws  of  a 
state  is  that  the  bankrupt  law  supersedes  the  insolvent  law.  If  a  person  makes 
an  assignment  and  thereafter  goes  into  bankruptcy  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the 
assignee  to  turn  over  all  the  property,  to  be  administered  by  the  trustee  in  bank- 
ruptcy. It  has  even  been  held  that  the  costs  paid  by  an  assignee  under  a  state 
law  could  not  be  recovered  after  the  person  had  gone  into  bankruptcy.  The  act 
of  making  an  assignment  is  an  act  of  bankruptcy,  and  would  be  sufficient  cause  to 
have  a  person  declared  a  bankrupt,  provided  an  action  to  that  effect  was  com- 
menced within  four  months. 

In  relation  to  exemptions,  dower  rights,  etc..  the  United  States  courts  follow 
the  decisions  and  the  laws  of  the  state  in  which  the  bankrupt  is  a  resident.  There- 
fore, in  Ohio  a  person  going  through  bankruptcy  would  be  entitled  to  the  same 
exemptions  as  if  he  had  made  an  assignment  for  the  benefit  of  creditors. 


The  Family  Physician 


By  ROBERT  B.  HOUSE,  M.D. 


TO  PREVENT  BED-SORES 

Wash  the  parts  three  times  a  day  with  a  solution  prepared  by  dissolving  one  ounce 
of  alum  in  one  pint  of  water,  to  which  add  one  pint  of  alcohol. 


LIME  IN  THE  EYES 

When  lime  gets  into  the  eye  something  must  be  done  at  once.  Wash  the  eye 
thoroughly  with  a  large  quantity  of  warm  water  (for  a  little  water  but  adds  to  the 
trouble  by  slaking  the  lime) ,  and  then  introduce  a  solution  of  sugar  and  water.  This 
is  superior  to  solutions  of  vinegar  or  dilute  acids,  because  sugar  forms  an  insoluble 
compound  with  lime.   

CONSTIPATION  IN  INFANTS 

For  constipation  in  infants  and  small  children  cathartics  ought  not  to  be  given. 
Instead,  let  a  small  quantity  of  glycerin — one  half  teaspoonful — to  which  has  been 
added  a  few  drops  of  water,  to  make  it  flow,  be  injected  into  the  rectum  by  means  of 
a  small  hard-rubber  syringe.  This  may  be  repeated  every  day  when  the  act  of  evac- 
uation does  not  take  place  naturally.  The  effect  of  the  glycerin  is  that  of  a  mild  stim- 
ulant to  the  rectum,  the  result  of  which  is  expulsion  of  its  contents.  No  harm  can 
come  of  this  treatment,  while  much  damage  does  come  from  the  use  of  cathartics. 


HOW  TO  CURE  DANDRUFF 

Isadore  Dyer  in  the  Medical  Review  of  Reviews  claims  that  dandruff  is  very 
contagious  and  that  the  hair-brush  is  largely  responsible  for  its  spread.    He  tells  his. 
patients  to  throw  away  their  brushes.    Then  he  has  them  wash  the  scalp  frequently. 
Men  should  wash  as  often  as  every  other  day,  and  women  twice  a  week.    After  the 
wash  he  applies  resorcin  in  bay-rum,  three  to  five  per  cent. 

He  has  never  seen  a  case  of  dandruff  that  was  not  cured  under  this  treatment.  In 
gray-haired  individuals  or  in  fair-haired  women  resorcin  sometimes  causes  a  yellowish 
or  reddish  cast,  which  may  be  prevented  by  adding  a  little  salicylic  acid  to  the  resorcin 
solution.  •   

WHITEWOOD  AS  A  CURE  FOR  THE  TOBACCO-HABIT 

The  Liriodendron  Tulipifera,  also  known  as  whitewood  and  yellow  poplar,  is  one 
of  the  largest  of  the  lumber-producing  trees  native  to  this  country.  The  inner  bark 
has  been  used  to  a  considerable  extent  in  years  past  as  a  domestic  remedy  for  malarial 
conditions,  or  infused  in  whisky  as  a  tonic  or  bitters. 

This  bark  also  constitutes  a  very  efficient  cure  for  the  tobacco-habit.  The  fresh 
inner  bark  may  be  chewed,  or  the  powdered  bark  may  be  mixed  with  sugar  and 
extract  of  licorice  and  pressed  into  tablets,  say  of  about  five  grains  of  the  bark. 
These  tablets  are  to  be  allowed  to  dissolve  in  the  mouth  whenever  the  desire  conies 
to  take  a  chew  or  smoke.  The  man  who  made  the  discovery  cured  himself,  and  he 
was  a  most  inveterate  chewer.  He  also  gave  it  to  many  of  his  friends,  with  good 
results,  finallv  selling  his  receipt  to  a  large  drug-house  for  fifteen  hundred  dollars. 

While  the  remedy  is  cheap,  it  is  also  harmless,  and  at  the  same  time  a  fine 
stomachic,  resembling  gentian  in  its  action  upon  the  gastric  organs.— Eclectic 
Medical  Journal. 
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Sunday  Reading 


AS  WE  GROW  OLD 

BY  E.  N.  TUPPER 

Youth  always  looks  ahead  to  yearn 
For  gifts  the  coming  years  withhold, 

But  backward  now  our  thoughts  will  turn 
As  we  grow  old. 

Growing  less  prone  to  look  before, 

Lest  coming  days  prove  dark  and  cold, 

The  past  will  haunt  us  more  and  more 
As  we  grow  old. 

Yet  not  too  much  of  vain  regret 
The  present  for  the  past  should  hold, 

For  bright  days  come  to  cheer  us  yet 
As  we  grow  old. 

We  may  not  know  what  glad  surprise 
Some  near-by  day  for  us  may  hold, 

For  heaven  just  before  us  lies 
As  we  grow  old. 


IMMORTAL  LOVE 


"y*"^AN  I  tell  you,  can  you  tell  me,  why  the  sky  is  gray  and  the  winds  are  chilly 
I  when  only  the  other  day  the  one  had  sunshine  and  the  other  warmth;  because 
'  those  little  arms  were  round  my  neck,  and  those  deep  gray  eyes  looking  love 
into  mine,  or  because  that  serious  young  voice  asked  me  serious  questions,  which  I 
answered  with  my  hand  in  blessing  on  a  curly  head?"  No.  It  is  all  a  mystery — 
labor,  sorrow,  love,  life,  all  we  have  and  are  and  suffer  and  enjoy — unless  we  regard 
them  in  the  light  of  the  cross  of  him  who  was  the  Man  of  Sorrows,  and  who  is 
immortal  love.— Churchman.   

CONQUER  YOUR  DELUSIONS 

It  is  interesting  to  look  back  over  a  successful  life  and  see  how  many  things, 
which  experience  shows  were  not  realities,  but  simply  delusions,  have  been  conquered. 
They  seemed  very  real  when  they  confronted  us  in  youth,  and  their  ghostly  shadows 
had  power  to  fill  us  with  dread  and  apprehension. 

Ghosts  are  real  to  a  child;  its  vivid  imagination  is  full  of  things  which  strike 
terror  to  its  young  heart,  but  as  it  grows  older  the  ghosts  are  gradually  conquered. 
They  become  unreal  and  exist  only  in  memory. 

So  many  of  the  things  we  dread  most,  which  loom  up  before  us  as  almost  insu- 
perable obstacles,  are  seen  when  once  passed  to  have  been  only  delusions.  To  con- 
quer this  fear  of  unrealities,  to  trample  under  the  foot  these  bogies  of  our  own 
creation,  is  a  large  part  of  our  life's  discipline. — Success. 


THE  USE  OF  A  BIT  OF  CHEER 

There  is  nothing  better  for  a  human  being  sometimes  than  a  little  hearty  praise. 
Many  good  people  conscientiously  act  on  the  direct  opposite,  and  seem  to  think 
nothing  better  than  a  little  hearty  blame.  They  are  mistaken,  conscientious  in  their 
blame  as  they  may  be.  There  are  sore  burdens  enough  in  life,  bitterness  and  pain 
enough,  hard  work  enough  and  little  enough  for  it — enough  to  depress  a  man  and 
.•keep -him  humble,  a  keen  enough  sense  of  failure,  succeed  as  he  may;  and  a  word  of 
hearty  commendation  now  and  then  will  lighten  his  load  and  brighten  his  heart 
and  send  him  on  with  new  hope  and  energy,  and  if  he  have  any  reasonable  amount 
of  brains  at  all  it  will  do  him  no  harm. 

Children  are  sometimes  heart-starved  for  a  little  hearty  praise.  Boys  will  act  up 
to  the  estimate  put  upon  them,  or  at  least  try  to,  if  they  are  worth  their  salt.  A 
'hearty  word  of  commendation  is  meat  and  drink  to  them  for  the  next  endeavor. 

It  is  so  with  men.  The  strongest  of  us  cannot  work  without  some  recognition  of 
our  work.  We  want  to  know  that  it  is  considered  good.  Our  own  judgments  are 
not  sufficient  for  us.  A  "well  done!"  now  and  then  makes  us  certain  of  doing 
better  still  in  the  future.— Preacher's  Magazine. 


AN  EDITOR'S  ADVICE 

A  great  editor  was  delivering  an  address  to  students.  He  gave  them  plenty  of 
advice,  but  one  bit,  which  did  not  seem  so  very  wonderful  at  the  time,  was  worth  all 
the  rest  of  the  lecture.  This  is  it:  "Seize  the  moment  of  excited  curiosity  for  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge."  We  know  a  family  which  rarely  spends  an  evening  in 
general  conversation  without  that  sentence  being  quoted.  It  always  provokes  a 
smile,  but  somebody  always  steps  to  the  dictionary  or  the  encyclopedia  or  other  source 
of  information,  and  the  point  at  issue  is  definitely  settled. 

The  editor's  advice  accomplishes  two  things  whenever  it  is  followed.  First  of 
all,  it  adds  largely  to  one's  stock  of  definite  and  accurate  knowledge.  The  very  fact 
that  interest  is  focused  on  the  matter  fixes  the  new  item  in  the  mind.  And  in  the 
second  place,  the  prompt  observance  of  the  rule  is  a  great  saver  of  time  and  a  pre- 
ventive of  aimless  discussion.  We  have  known  half  an  hour  of  argument  to  be 
expended  on  a  question  which  a  two-minute  study  of  a  competent  book  of  reference 
would  have  answered  beyond  the  possibility  of  dispute. 

The  editor's  maxim  has  a  still  wider  application  to  every  young  man  and  woman. 
Mark  Twain  has  somewhere  said  that  life  is  divided  into  two  periods — one  period  in 
which  we  possess  the  capacity  for  enjoying  life  without  the  means,  and  the  other 
period  in  which  we  possess  the  means,  but  have  lost  the  capacity.  The  saying  is 
only  a  half-truth,  but  it  has  this  in  common  with  the  wise  word  of  the  editor.  The 
"days  of  thy  youth"  are  the  days  when  interest  in  the  best  things  in  life  and  the 
highest  purposes  of  life  is  strong  and  intense.  Seize  those  days.  Seize  the  days  of 
aroused  interest  in  noble  things,  the  days  of  a  new-wakened  passion  for  righteousness. 
They  mark  flood-tide  in  the  affairs  of  men.  Let  them  pass,  and  there  will  come  evil 
days  "when  thou  shalt  say,  I  have  no  pleasure  in.  them." — The  Epworth  Herald. 


" NUMBER  ONE" 


"He  is  a  number-one  boy,"  said  grandmother,  proudly.  "A  great  boy  for  his  book; 
indeed,  he  would  rather  read  than  play,  and  that  is  saying  a  good  deal  for  a  boy  of 
seven." 

"It  is,  certainly,"  returned  Uncle  John.    "But  what  a  pity  it  is  that  he  is  blind." 
"Blind!"  exclaimed  grandmother;  and  the  number-one  boy  looked  up,  too,  in 
wonder. 

"Yes,  blind,  and  a  little  deaf,  also,  I  fear,"  answered  Uncle  John. 

"Why,  John,  what  put  that  into  your  head?"  asked  grandmother. 

"Why,  the  number-one  boy  himself,"  said  Uncle  John.  "He  has  been  occupy- 
ing the  one  easy-chair  in  the  room  all  afternoon,  never  seeing  you  nor  his  mother 
when  she  came  in  for  a  few  minutes'  rest.  Then  your  glasses  were  mislaid,  and  you 
had  to  climb  up-stairs  to  look  for  them.  He  neither  saw  nor  heard  anything  that 
was  going  on." 

"Oh,  he  was  so  busy  reading,"  apologized  grandmother. 

"That  is  not  a  very  good  excuse,  mother,"  replied  Uncle  John,  smiling.  "If 
'Number  One'  is  not  blind  nor  deaf  he  must  be  very  selfish  indeed  to  occupy  the 
best  seat  in  the  room,  letting  older  people  run  up  and  down  stairs  while  he  takes  his 
ease." 

"Nobody  asked  me  to  give  my  seat  nor  to  run  errands,"  said  "Number  One." 

"That  should  not  have  been  necessary,"  urged  Uncle  John.  "What  are  a  boy's 
eyes  for,  if  not  to  keep  him  posted  on  what  is  going  on  around  him?  I  am  glad  to 
see  you  fond  of  books,  but  if  a  pretty  story  makes  you  forget  all  things  except 
amusing  'Number  One,'  better  run  put  and  play  with  the  other  little  seven-year- 
old  boys,  and  let  grandmother  enjoy  the  comfort  of  her  rocker  in  quiet." — Youth's 
Evangelist. 


WHAT  A  SAMPLE  BOTTLE 

OF  SWAMP-ROOT  DID 

To  Prove  What  Swamp-Root,  the  Great  Kidney,  Liver  and  Bladder 
Remedy,  Will  Do  for  YOU,  Every  Reader  of  the  Farm  and  Fireside 
May  Have  a  Sample  Bottle  Sent  Free  by  Mail. 

W.  F.  Lohnes,  a  prominent  business 
man  of  Springfield,  Ohio,  writes  the  fol- 
lowing strong  indorsement  of  the  great 
kidney  remedy,  Swamp-Root,  to  the 
editor  of  the  Springfield,  Ohio,  Bepublic: 

Spbingfield,  Ohio,  Feb.  21, 1901. 
"  Having  heard  that  you  could  procure  a  sample 
bottle  of  Swatnp-Eoot  free  by  mail,  I  wrote  to 
Dr.  Kilmer  &  Co.,  Binghamton.  N.  Y.,  for  a 
sample  bottle,  and  it  was  promptly  sent.  I  was 
so  pleased  after  trying  the  sample  bottle  that  I 
sent  to  the  drug-store  and  procured  a  supply.  I 
have  used  Swamp-Root  regularly  for  some  time, 
and  consider  it  unsurpassed  as  a  remedy  for 
torpid  liver,  loss  of  appetite  and  general  derange- 
ment of  the  digestive  functions.  I  think  my 
trouble  was  due  to  too  close  confinement  in  my 
business.  I  can  recommend  it  highly  for  all 
liver  and  kidney  complaints.  I  am  not  in  the 
habit  of  indorsing  any  medicine,  but  in  this  case  I 
cannot  speak  too  much  in  praise  of  what  Swamp- 
Root  has  done  for  me." 


W.  F.  LOHNES 


43J  West 
High  St. 

The  mild  and  extraordinary  effect  of 
the  world-famous  kidney  and  bladder 
remedy,  Dr.  Kilmer's  Swamp-Root,  is 
soon  realized.  It  stands  the  highest  for 
its  wonderful  cures  of  the  most  distressing  cases. 

Weak  and  unhealthy  kidneys  are  responsible  for  more  sickness  and  suffering 
than  any  other  disease;  therefore,  when  through  neglect  or  other  causes  kidney 
trouble  is  permitted  to  continue  fatal  results  are  sure  to  follow. 

We  often  see  a  friend,  a  relative  or  an  acquaintance  apparently  well,  but  in  a 
few  days  we  may  be  grieved  to  learn  of  their  severe  illness  or  sudden  death, 
caused  by  that  fatal  type  of  kidney  trouble— Bright's  Disease. 

WOMEN  CURED  BY  SWAMP=ROOT 

Mr,  H  TsT  Wheeler  of  117  High  Rock  St  ,  Lynn,  Mass.,  writes  on  November  2,  1900:  "About 
eighteen  months  aeo  I  had  a  very  severe  spell  of  sickness.  I  was  extremely  sick  for  three  weeks, 
and  when^  final?!  was able :  to leave  my  bed  I  was  left  with  excruciating  pains  in  my  back.  My 
wate^at  times looked  vlryl  ke  coffee.  I  could  pass  but  little  at  a  time,  and  then  only  after  suffer- 
ml  ll-eat  iain  Mv  physical  condition  was  such  that  I  had  no  strength  and  was  all  run  down.  The 
Kr*  3L  ndnem  were  ^ot  affected,  but  I  felt  certain  that  they  were  the  cause  of  my  trouble. 
Mv  £ste?  mTs  C  E T  Littlefield  of  Lynn  advised  me  to  give  Dr.  Kilmer's  Swamp-Root  a  trial.  I 
n-eri  a bottle  and  inside  of  three  days  commenced  to  get  relief.  I  followed  up  that  bottle 
with  another  ana  at  the  completion  of  this  one  found  I  was  completely  cured.  My  strength 
^turned  and' to-day  I  am  as  well  as  ever.  My  business  is  that  of  canvasser.  I  am  on  my  feet  a  great 
deal  of  the  time,  and  have  to  use  much  energy  in  getting 

around.  My  cure  is  therefore  all  the  more  remarkable,  ^/^a  jtf  M  TfcZe^lS- 
and  is  exceedingly  gratifying  to  me."  SU  -7<  s//*e*4Xrir 

SPECIAL  NOTE— If  you  are  sick  or  "feel  badly,"  begin  taking  the  famous 
new  discovery  Dr.  Kilmer's  Swamp-Root,  because  as  soon  as  your  kidneys  are 
well  they  will  help  all  the  other  organs  to  health.    A  trial  will  convince  aoy  one. 

You  may  have  a  sample  bottle  of  this  wonderful  remedy,  Swamp-Root,  sent 
absolutely  free  by  mail,  also  a  book  telling  all  about  Swamp-Root  and  containing 
manv  of  the  thousands  upon  thousands  of  testimonial  letters  received  from  men  and 
women  who  owe  their  good  health,  in  fact  their  very  lives,  to  the  great  curative 
properties  of  Swamp-Root.  In  writing  to  Dr.  Kilmer  &  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y., 
be  sure  to  say  that  you  read  this  generous  offer  in  tha  Faem  and  Fireside. 

If  you  are  already  convinced  that  Swamp-Root  is  what  you  need,  you  can 
purchase  the  regular  fifty-cent  and  one-dollar  size  bottles  at  the  drug-stores  every- 
where Don't  make  any  mistake,  but  remember  the  name,  Swamp-Root,  Dr. 
Kilmer's  Swamp-Root,  and  the  address,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  on  every  bottle. 


Science  of 

Psychratism 

was  thoroughly  Investigated  at  the  last  session  of  the  New  York 
legislature  and  Is  warmly  indorsed  by  many  prominent  Senators, 
Assemblymen  and  prominent  State  Officials.  It  is  taught  in  a 
Full  Course  by  Mail  by 

PROF.  ALBERT  VERNON 

Founder  and  Professor  in  Psychology  of 

The  Vernon  Academy  of  Mental 
Sciences  and  Vernon  Sanitarium 

The  Science  of  Psychratism  teaches  the  superior  power  of  the 
mind,  and  enables  men  and  women  of  all  ages  and  conditions  to 
so  self-develop  their  latent  powers  that  they  can  not  only  become 
masters  of  themselves,  but  of  others,  and  the  conditions  under 
which  they  work  and  live.    Prof.  Vernon's  100-page  book 

*'  Psychic  Phenomena  of  ^Sfrrt"  Pl^Pf 

the  Twentieth  Century '*  OC1II. 

post-paid,  if  you  address 
VERNON  ACADEMY  OF  MENTAL  SCIENCES 
Occupying  famous  WAKNEK  OBSERVATORY  BUILDINGS 

915  East  Avenue,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


Rupture  Cured 

This  is  the  only  Elastic  Truss 
made  under  Patents  and 
Trade  mark  issued  by  United 
States  government. 

Two  New  Patents  Just  Issued 


This  truss  is  worn  nleht  and  day  with  comfort,  and  is 
warranted  to  hold  the  worst  case  ot  Kupture  steadily 
during  the  most  laborious  exercise.  The  front  piece 
fitted  with  new  patented 

WIRE-FRAME  BRACE 
controlling  pressure  ot  pad.   1'ad  can  be  made  harder  or 
softer  by  turning  a  single  screw.   Perfect  adjustability. 
Perfect  comfort.   Radical  cure.   Send  for  full  descrip- 
tion and  instructions  for  self-measurement. 
Dept.  B,  AXION  MFG.  CO.,  T44  Broadway,  New  York 


FREE  TOBACCO  CURE 

Mrs  A.  R  Raymond,  908  Charles  Street,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  lias  discovered  a  wonderful  cure 
for  tobacco  habit.  She  is  curing  all  her  friends. 
She  will  send  receipt  free  to  anybody  sending 
two-cent  stamp  for  postage.   Write  for  it. 


200  premiums. 


E  GIVE  AWAY  FREEoneroMeoiaBol!- 

talre  Puritan  roso  diamond  ring,  solid-gold 
,  pattern,  for  selling  20  puukages  Garfield  Pure 
-C- Pepsin  Gum  among  friends  at6  cents  c,  p&ok' 
~age.  Send  full  name;  we  mail  gum.  When 
<*T  sold  send  money;  yre  will  mall  ring;  few  eaa 

'  tellfrom GENUINE  DIAMOND 

Unsold  gum  taken  back.  Write  for  catalogue  of 
GARFIELD  GUM  CO.,  fix  17,  MKADVLLLK,  PA* 


POINTS  FOR  INVENTORS! 


I  A.  Talnkble  work  oa 
.  8.  Si  FOHEIGN 
 }  PATENTS  wnt  free 

by  Alexander  &  Dowell,  Expert  Patent  Atlyg.,  Washington,  D.  C 


CPPPTAPT  PC  at  wholesale.  Send 
or  I  Abi-co  f  or  catalog.  Agents 
wanted.   Coulter  Optical  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 


PLAYS 


BEST  LIST  OP  NEW  PLAYS.  826  Nos. 
Dialogs,  Speakers,  Hand  Books.  Catalog 
free.  T.  S.  DEN1SON,  Pub.,  Dept.  5,  Chltago. 


S,£h  Thompson's  Eye  Water 


Mammoth 

 ■  ||        Mllll  IMIIHII1IMI—H 

Cave 

One  of  America's  greatest 
wonders  is  located  in  Edmonson 
County,  Kentucky,  90  miles  south 
of  Louisville.  This  Company  has 
just  issued  a  very  interesting 
booklet  of  32  pages  descriptive 
of  the  Cave.  This  booklet  is  well 
illustrated  with  many  fine  half- 
tone cuts,  is  printed  on  enameled 
book  paper  and  design  on  cover 
is  in  three  colors  and  very  at- 
tractive. If  you  want  a  copy  send 
10  cents  in  silver  or  stamps  to 

C.  L.  STONE,  Gen'l  Pass.  Agent 

Louisville  &  Nashville  R.R. 

Louisville,  Ky. 
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SPRING  and  SUMMER  FASHIONS 

Are  fully  illustrated  in  our  new 
pattern  catalogue.  We  sell  high- 
est-grade patterns  for  ten  cents, 
and  they  are  positively  the  latest 
to  be  had  anywhere. 

Write  us  for  the  catalogue. 
It  is  FREE. 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


THE  GREATEST  PRIZE  CONTEST 


EVER  OFFERED 


$1,500.00  Cash  Prizes 

Contest  is  open  to  all.  See  Pages  18  and  19 
of  this  issue  of  the  Farm  and  Fireside  for  full 
particulars  and  list  of  the  great  cash  prizes. 
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Out  of  the  Shadow 


By  FRANK  H.  SWEET 


Chapter  IV. 

ON  ONE  of  the  numerous  branches  of  the  Peedee 
a  small  party  had  built  a  camp.  It  was  a  rude 
affair  of  poles  and  logs,  and  made' no  claim  to 
architectural  beauty.  It  kept  off  the  rain  and  was  a 
shelter  for  the  camp  equipage,  and  that  was  enough. 
On  clear  nights  it  was  pleasanter  to  sleep  outside  in 
the  hammocks,  where  stars  and  bits  of  sky  could  be 
seen  through  the  tree-trops. 

Almost  in  front  of  the  camp  was  the  dark,  yawning 
mouth  of  a  gloomy  ravine.  On  the  other  side  rose 
the  rugged  points  and  precipitous  cliffs  of  a  mountain 
peak.  Beyond  another  towered  still  higher.  To  the 
right  and  left  were  peaks  and  hills  innumerable.  Di- 
rectly behind  the  camp  was  a  forest  of  birch  and 
maple.  A  clear,  sparkling-  stream  of  pure,  cold  water 
hurried  from  the  forest  and  danced  by  the  camp. 
When  it  reached  the  brink  of  the  chasm  it  sprang 
forward  with  a  merry  bound.  The  music  of  the  tiny 
waterfall  mingled  with  the  dreams  of  the  sleepers  as 
they  swayed  in  their  hammocks. 

It  is  often  the  unexpected  that  happens.  Two 
months  before  the  three  men  had  never  seen  nor  heard 
of  each  other.  The  Professor  was  a  grave,  silent  man, 
whose  life  was  a  mild  exponent  of  mineralogy  and 
geognosy;  Mr.  Draper  was  a  graduate  of  Wall  Street, 
and  ever  in  search  of  profitable  investment,  while 
Tom  Redding — he  abhorred  a  less  familiar  title — 
was  confessedly  a  disciple  of  pleasure,  pure  and 
simple.  They  had  not  a  taste  in  common,  and 
neither  could  conceive  of  pleasure  in  his  com- 
panions' pursuits.  But  lor  all  that — or  perhaps 
on  account  of  that — they  grew  to  be  fast  friends. 

Especially  so  were  Mr.  Draper  and  the  Pro- 
fessor. They  became  almost  inseparable.  The  lat- 
ter was  in  search  of  specimens,  and  his  knowledge 
of  rocks  and  their  formations  made  the  search 
very  successful.    But  when  he  had  secured  as 
many  as  he  desired  he  was  impatient  for  other 
fields.    No  matter  how  rich  the  specimens  were, 
or  what  their  presence  might  indicate,  he  had 
lost  interest  in  the  place.    But  here  Mr.  Dra- 
per's interest  began.    He  did  not  care  for  the 
specimens  except  to  note  their  degree  of 
richness.    Whence  they  came  was  the  great 
point,  and  if  the  "finds"  warranted  it  volum- 
inous notes  and  careful  maps  were  made. 
He  made  no  secret  of  his  desire  to  invest  in 
mining-property,  and  was  always  ready  to 
join  the  Professor  in  a  hunt  for  specimens. 

So  it  came  about  that  Tom  Redding  was 
frequently  left  to  himself.  And  he  was  sat- 
isfied. Hunting  through  the  quiet  valleys  or 
fishing  in  the  clear,  deep  pools  of  the  moun- 
tain streams  was  more  attractive  than  prowl- 
ing about  the  ravines  and  gulches  with 
hammer  and  specimen-bag. 

Their  coming  together  had  been  purely 
accidental.  All  happened  to  reach  a  hotel 
on  the  same  day.  When  they  inquired  for  a 
guide  no  one  was  found  available.  Bob  Cal- 
houn was  in  the  office,  and  when  he  heard 
that  the  Professor  was  in  search  of  "spec- 
imens" he  volunteered  his  services.  He  was 
not  a  guide,  he  said,  but  had  lived  in  the  moun- 
tains all  his  life  and  knew  "ev'ry  p'int  an'  turn." 

At  his  recommendation  a  camp  was  made. 
It  would  be  more  convenient  and  less  expensive. 
At  the  end  of  a  week  all  were  delighted  with  the 
arrangement.  The  Professor  could  now  arrange 
his  specimens  without  danger  of  their  being  dis- 
turbed; Mr.  Draper  could  make  plans  without 
fear  of  undesirable  listeners,  while  Tom  Redding 
declared  he  was  pleased  on  general  principles. 
He  had  never  tried  camping  before,  but  after 
this  would  advocate  it  as  something  indispensable 
to  the  true  angler  and  hunter. 

Although  a  quiet  man  the  Professor  was  fond 
of  talking  about  his  work.  And  it  was  not  long  before 
he  discovered  that  Bob  was  a  more  than  fairly  intelli- 
gent listener.  Ignorant  of  text-books  and  unfamiliar 
with  the  laws  of  evolution,  he  had  gathered  a  rich 
store  of  information  from  actual  work  and  experience. 
Often  the  Professor  was  startled  by  some  pertinent 
question  or  assertion,  and  frequently  he  had  to  think 
a  moment  before  replying.  Gradually  the  evenings 
were  given  up  to  informal  lectures  on  the  day's  work 
and  discussion  of  kindred  subjects.  And  not  infre- 
quently did  Mr.  Draper  and  Tom  Redding  find  them- 
selves growing  excited  over  what  they  had  hitherto 
affected  to  disdain. 

After  one  of  these  discussions  Mr.  Draper  and  the 
Professor  walked  out  to  the  brink  of  the  chasm,  where 
they  continued  their  talk. 

"What  a  pity  that  guide  could  not  have  had  school- 
ing." said  the  latter,  as  he  took  off  his  spectacles  and 
wiped  them;  "he  would  have  made  a  fine  scholar." 
Mr.  Draper  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
"Too  much  animal  in  him  for  that."  he  answered. 
"He  ought  to  have  been  a  civil  engineer  or  a  soldier, 
or  at  least  a  railroad  man." 

One  day  Bob  led  them  to  a  deep  ravine  that  cut  its 
way  down  the  slope  of  the  mountain.  For  some  time 
they  stood  gazing  into  its  shadowy  depths,  then  Mr. 
Draper  looked  up. 

"Isn't  it  a  little  dangerous?"  he  asked. 
"Not  if  you're  sure-footed  an'  have  a  clear  head," 
Bob  answered.  "I  haven't  been  down  for  some  time, 
but  I  often  used  to  go  there  for  birds'  eggs.  I  was 
thinkin'  last  night  'bout  a  queer  ledge  I  found  whilst 
diggin'  out  kingfishers'  eggs,  an'  I  'lowed  hit  might 
pay  us  to  look  hit  up." 

Both  Mr.  Draper  and  the  Professor  gazed  long- 
ingly ii\to  the  ravine.  At  length  the  latter  shook  his 
head.  "My  feet  and  head  have  not  played  me  any 
tricks  as  yet,"  he  said,  "but  I  do  not  wish  to  test  them 


too  severely.  I  propose  we 
all  go  up  to  the  top  of  the 
mountain." 

But  it   was  now  Bob's 
turn  to  shake  his  head. 

"I'm  goin'  to. have  some 
specimens  out  the  ledge." 
he  said,  decidedly.  "More 
I  think  o'  hit,  the  more  I 
was  only  a  little  chap  when  I 
I  rec'lect  I  thought  the  rock 


feel  bound  to  go.  I 
found  the  place,  but 
mighty  queer — dif'runt  from  anything  I'd  ever  seen. 
You-all  can  go  up  to  the  mountain  whilst  I  hunt  round 
a  spell.  You  know  the  best  path — same's  we  .took 
last  week." 

"If  Bob  has  no  objection  I  think  I  will  go  with 
him,"  said  Tom  Redding,  who  had  been  gazing  curi- 
ously into  the  depths  below.  "That  tumbling  river 
looks  as  though  it  might  have  a  few  hungry  trout  wait- 
ing for  me." 

"Hit's  the  best  trout-stream  in  the  mountains,"  re- 
plied Bob.  "Three-pounders  can  be  had  a  plenty. 
Folks  rar'ly  fish  hit,  an'  the  trout  have  time  to  grow." 

Half  an  hour  later  the  two  stood  at  the  bottom  of 
the  ravine.  The  descent  had  been  made  by  a  series  of 
jumps,  slides  and  tumbles  that  scarcely  allowed  time 
for  breath.  When  they  finally  reached  the  bottom 
Tom  Redding  looked  back  ruefully. 

"So  that's  the  kind  of  thing  that  requires  a  clear 
head  and  sure  feet,"  he  said,  sarcastically.  "Strikes 
me  it's  a  case  of  'hippity  hop  and  away  we  go.'  Lucky 
the  Professor  had  common  sense  to  fall  back  on.  If 
he'd  tried  the  'tumble  act'  he'd  have  been  dead  sure  to 
have  lost  his  spectacles." 

Bob  laughed,  and  said,  as  they  started  on  again, 


"I  found  Ihis  in  the  ravine  yesterday' 


"If  the  Professor  an'  Mr.  Draper  had  been  with  us 
we'd  have  gone  furder  down  'fore  we  entered  the  ra- 
vine. You're  spryer  'n  they,  so  I  kem  this  way.  Hit's 
the  quickest." 

His  companion  grunted,  but  made  no  reply. 

A  few  rods  above  them  the  stream  plunged  down 
the  heaviest  cataract  in  the  gorge,  and  the  rocks  rose 
perpendicularly  sixty  feet  or  more  on  either  side. 
Below  the  stream  descended  over  a  smooth,  broad 
face  of  granite  a  hundred  feet  wide  and  sloping  sharply 
for  two  or  three  hundred  feet.  Along  this  slide  the 
stream  wandered  hither  and  thither  from  side  to  side 
as  though  hesitating  to  hurry  down,  but  toward  the 
bottom  it  narrowed  into  a  roaring,  dashing  torrent. 
At  twenty  paces  distant  the  two  could  barely  hear  each 
other  shout. 
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Chapter  V. 

aking  their  way  down  the  slide  they  came  to  a 
broad,  dark  pool,  where  the  water  was  compar- 
atively quiet.  Here  Redding  made  a  cast.  Almost  as 
soon  as  the  fly  touched  the  water  it  was  taken  with  a 
dash;  then  the  trout,  feeling  the  hook,  swayed  off  with 
a  quick,  sharp  curve  and  circled  half  around  the  pool. 
Then  he  sank,  only  to  reappear  a  moment  later  and 
make  a  wild  dash  across  the  stream.  But  a  firm  hand 
was  at  the  end  of  the  rod,  and  gradually  his  circlings 
became  less  fierce.  At  the  end  of  five  minutes  a 
quick  movement  placed  him  in  the  landing-net.  Sev- 
eral more  casts  were  made,  from  which  an  equal  num- 
ber of  fish  were  captured,  and  then  they  pushed  down 
stream.  Every  plunge  of  the  river  now  went  into  a 
deep  pool,  from  which  more  large  fish  were  taken,  and 
Redding  declared  that  none  of  them  went  under  two 
pounds. 

As  they  descended  they  found  it  impossible  to  wade 
except  by  keeping  close  to  the  banks.    At  one  place 


they  paused  where  the  stream  narrowed  between  high 
rocks.  On  the  left  bank  a  smooth  slope  of  rock  fell 
into  ten  feet  of  rushing  foam,  the  upper  edge  of  the 
slope  lined  with  brush  being  some  twenty  feet  above 
the  water.  The  right  bank  showed  a  ledge  of  rock, 
down  whicli  one  might  go  if  it  were  possible  to  cross 
the  stream.  Bob  tried  the  passage  cautiously  step  by 
step,  being  careful  to  secure  the  position  of  one  toot 
before  he  lifted  the  other.  In  midstream,  with  three 
feet  of  wild  water  sweeping  around  him,  he  looked 
back  and  saw  Redding  working  along  the  sloping 
rock  almost  over  his  head,  holding  on  by  the  bushti, 
and  swinging  himself  along  hand  over  hand  for  twenty 
feet  until  he  reached  a  ledge  below.  On  his  back  was 
strapped  his  patent  rod,  which  had  been  unjointed, 
and  the  landing-net. 

It  was  some  time  before  Bob  found  an  opportunity 
to  recross  the  stream.  At  last  he  did  so  by  a  series 
of  long  leaps  from  rock  to  rock,  on  one  of  which  his 
wet  boots  slipped  and  he  went  headlong  into  the 
water.  Fortunately  it  was  on  the  edge  of  a  deep  pool, 
and  he  escaped  with  a  wetting. 

Soon  after  this  they  came  to  a  place  where  the 
ravine  broadened  into  a  wide  basin.  The  cliffs  receded 
until  they  were  at  least  a  thousand  yards  apart,  and 
between  them  and  the  river  was  a  wide  interval  of 
massive  rocks  and  tall-growing  timber. 

At  this  point  Bob  paused. 

"I  must  leave  the  river  now,"  he  sai  l.  "You  can 
go  with  me  or  keep  on  fishin'.  I'll  be  back  in  'bout  an 
hour." 

"I'll  fish,  of  course, ""answered  Redding  promptly. 
"This  stream  is  a  revelation  to  me.  It  would  have 
made  old  Izaak's  heart  glad.  I  shall  always  feel  grate- 
ful to  you  for  giving  me  a  try  at  it." 

So  leaving  him  to  play  a  trout  that  had  sud- 
denly bent  his  rod  with  a  savage  rush,  Bob  made 
his  way  up  the  bank  into  the  woods.  It  was  slow 
progress,  climbing  up  one  side  of  massive  ledges 
and  sliding  down  the  other,  creeping  on  hands 
and  knees  through  dense  underbrush,  or  utilizing 
the  trunk  of  some  fallen  tree  to  pass  a  deep  fissure. 
But  at  length  he  neared  the  line  of  cliffs.  As  he 
passed  under  their  shadow  he  saw  a  small  ball  of 
paper  lying  at  his  feet.  It  was  a  curious  place 
to  find  paper,  and  he  picked  it  up.  Unrolling  it 
he  saw  the  letter  and  check  he  had  taken  to  Linda 
nearly  two  months  before.  He  looked  puzzled. 
What  did  it  mean?  The  ball  must  have  fallen  or 
been  thrown  from  the  brow  of  the  cliff.  But  how 
could  it  have  fallen  and  no  search  been  made  for 
it?  or  why  had  it  been  thrown? 

He  carefully  folded  the  letter  and  check  and 
placed  them  in  his  pocket.  He  would  return  them 
to  Linda  on  the  morrow.  He  had  not  been  able 
to  speak  to  her  since  her  father's  accident,  and 
this  would  make  a  good  opportunity. 

As  he  was  about  to  move  on  he  was  startled 
by  a  sudden  exclamation  of  anger.  Barring  his 
passage  was  Moses  Grinnel,  his  eyes  blazing  and 
his  fingers  working  convulsively. 

"Spy!"  he  hissed.  "What  ye  doggin'  me  fer? 
I've  a  good  mind  to  serve  ye  like  I  did — "  he 
stopped  suddenly,  and  great  drops  of  perspira- 
tion started  out  on  his  face. 

"I  ain't  a-doggin'  you.  Moses.  I  didn't  even 
'low  you  was  out  o'  bed  yet,  an'  I'm  afeared," 
soothingly,  "that  you'll  be  overdoin'  an'  a-hurtin' 
yourse'f.    You've  lost  strength,  an' — " 

"I  ain't  sick."  broke  in  Moses,  fiercely.  Then 
his  mood  changed.    "Sure  ye  ain't  a  huntin'  an' 
spyin'  of  me?"  he  asked,  doubtfully,  his  fierce 
gaze  becoming  shifting  and  apprehensive. 

"You  an'  me  are  too  good  friends  to  hunt 
r'ie  'nother,"  said  Bob,  quietly.  "'Sides, 
thi  re's  no  reason."  Then  a  sudden  thought 
came  to  him.    "Was  you  huntin'  fer  a  letter?" 

But  instead  of  replying  Moses  gave  an 
uneasy  latigh  and  dashed  into  the  underbrush. 
Bob  could  hear  his  receding  footsteps  as  he 
clambered  over  rocks  and  tree-trunks. 

"Mad's  a  loon."  he' said.,  regretfully.  "Hit's 
a  pity,  for  he's  a  mighty  neighborly  man,  an' 
'bligin.    Hit'll  be  hard  for  the  fambly." 

A  few  minutes  later  he  came  to  where  the 
cliff  extended  into  the  ravine  and  formed  a 
large  triangular  cave.  One  of  the  anjjles  was 
composed  of  a  clear,  flint-like  substance  that  gleamed 
with  a  strange  metallic  luster.  As  Bob  saw  it  his  eyes 
lit  up  with  exultation.  "I  thought  so,"  he  said;  "hit's 
jest  the  same  as  the  Professor's  specimen,  only  richer. 
I'd  know  hit  anywhar." 

Taking  a  hammer  and  chisel  from  his  bag  he  set  to 
work,  and  soon  had  as  many  samples  as  he  could 
carry.  Then  he  made  an  examination  of  the  cliffs  on 
each  side  of  the  cave. 

"Hit'll  cost  money,"  he  said  aloud;  "but  I  'low  a 
path  kin  be  made — an'  hit'll  pay." 

When  he  returned  to  the  river  he  found  Redding 
still  fishing  near  where  he  had  left  him.  As  he  came 
up  the  fisherman  dexterously  slipped  the  landing-net 
under  an  exhausted  trout. 

"Ready  to  go?"  asked  Bob.  as  the  trout  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  net  to  a  place  beside  his  fellows. 
Redding  hesitated. 

"I  suppose  we  might  as  well,"  he  answered,  re- 
gretfully. "I  have  as  many  fish  as  I  can  carry,  and  it 
would  be  slaughter  to  kill  more.  But  how  will  we 
get  out?    We  can't  do  the  'tumble  act'  again." 

"Have  to  go  furder  down,"  answered  Bob.  "I 
know  a  path  as  will  be  easy  climbin'." 

Soon  after  he  was  startled  by  a  sudden  question 
from  his  companion. 

"Know  the  Grinnels?" 

"Yes,"  said  Bob.  hesitatingly. 

"Splendid  girl,  that  Linda.  Pity  she  hasn't  a  good 
education." 

"She's  good  'nough  as  she  is."  said  Bob,  shortly. 
"How'd  you  get  'quainted?" 

"Oh.  I've  been  calling  there  off  and  on  for  the 
past  month."  answered  Redding,  pleasantly.  "Took 
dinner  occasionally.  You  see.  I  met  Linda  and  that 
wild-eyed  father  of  hers  while  on  one  of  my  fishing 
excursions.  Happened  to  save  the  old  man  from  a 
wetting,  and  perhaps  worse.    Queer  chap,  isn't  he?" 
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Bob  quickened  his  pace,  but  made  no  reply.  And 
just  then  Redding  was  too  much  occupied  in  scram- 
bling over  the  rocks  to  notice  the  omission. 

As  they  left  the  ravine  the  sun  was  sinking  behind 
the  mountain  line  and  gigantic  shadows  of  pines  were 
thrown  across  the  valley.  Wild  pigeons  were  abun- 
dant in  the  trees.  Now  and  then  a  flight  of  larger 
birds  could  be  seen  overhead.  The  wind  was  gentle, 
but  it  roared  in  the  tops  of  the  forest-trees,  as  if  a 
•  heavy  surf  was  breaking  just  beyond  the  ridge. 

When  they  reached  the  camp  the  others  had  not 
returned.  An  hour  later  they  came  in,  tired  but  en- 
thusiastic. •  _  (( 

"It  was  the  most  magnificent  view  I  ever  saw, 
said  Mr.  Draper.  "Last  week  the  air  was  too  misty, 
but  to-day  it  was  clear  as  a  bell.  We  could  see  the 
peaks  of  Otter  in  Virginia,  the  Cumberland  Mountains 
of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  the  great  bald-headed 
Roan,  the  lofty  Blacks,  and  innumerable  ranges  and 
peaks  and  hills  of  the  Appalachian  chain.  I  have  been 
on  lofty  mountains  before,  but  I  never  saw  anything 
that  approached  this." 


Chapter  VI. 

As  HER  father  recovered  the  use  of  his  limbs  Linda 
found  her  position  a  trying  one.  Watch  as  she 
would  he  sometimes  eluded  her  vigilance  and  wandered 
off  into  the  woods.  On  such  occasions  he  was  sure  to 
be  absent  for  the  remainder  of  the  day.  And  she  soon 
found  it  was  no  use  to  search  for  him.  Sometimes  she 
discovered  traces  of  his  presence,  but  they  always 
disappeared  near  a  certain  point  of  a  deep  ravine.  At 
first  she  feared  he  had  met  with  an  accident,  and  was 
in  an  agony  of  terror  until  he  returned.  As  this  fear 
gradually  subsided  it  was  replaced  by  another. 

Her  father  was  losing  his  mind.  She  could  not 
blind  herself  to  the  fact  that  every  day  was  witnessing 
a  change.  As  far  back  as  she  could  remember  he  had 
been  different  from  other  men — more  shy  and  re- 
served, more  diffident  and  apprehensive  in  the  pres- 
ence of  strangers.  But  since  the  accident  this  change 
had  become  more  pronounced.  A  sudden  shadow 
across  his  path,  a  quick  footstep  or  an  abrupt  question 
was  enough  to  make  him  tremble  and  turn  white. 
Linda  watched  the  change  with  growing  fear.  What 
did  it  all  mean,  and  when  would  it  end?  Very  rarely 
did  her  father's  eyes  meet  hers  now.  They  were  al- 
ways shifting  and  turning,  as  though  in  search  of 
something — always  filled  with  a  blind,  unreasoning 
terror. 

One  day  as  they  were  sitting  on  the  bench  in  front 
of  the  cabin  a  party  of  horsemen  emerged  from  the 
forest.  Even  before  they  drew  rein  Linda  could  feel 
her  father  begin  to  tremble. 

"Have  you-all  seen  or  heerd  anything  o'  Pete 
Gurney  in  these  parts?"  the  leader  asked,  as  soon  as 
he  came  within  speaking  distance. 

Linda  answered  in  the  negative. 

"Small,  dark  man,"  the  stranger  continued,  "with 
long  scar  on  the  left  cheek,  an'  some  squint  in  his  eyes. 
'Scaped  from  prison  more'n  two  months  ago,  an'  has; 
been  hidin'  in  the  mountains  ever  since.  Was  seen 
nigh  here  only  yesterday." 

"We  ain't  seed  a  glimmer  of  him,"  said  Mrs.  Grin- 
nel,  as  she  removed  her  pipe,  "an'  ain't  wishin'  to." 

"S'pose  not.  Wall,  I  reckon  he  keeps  clost  in  the 
bush,  but  we'll  ketch  him.  S'long." 

For  some  time  after  they  disappeared  there  was 
silence.  Then  Moses  Grinnel  said,  in  a  trembling 
voice,  "They  was  officers,  Linda." 

"Yes,  I  reckon  so." 

"An'— an'  they  was  huntin'  a  man  as  had  a  scar  on 
his  cheek,  an'  who  squinted.  But  hit  ain't  Pete  Gur- 
ney, hit's"  Bill  Rutherford,  an'  they  can't  git  him." 

"Why,  paw?" 

■  "'Cause  he's  dead,  Linda — died  more'n  ten  year 
ago.  'Twas  his  ghost  in  the  bresh  as  kept  me  from 
seein'  the  tree  fallin'  the  day  I  was  hurt.  I've  off'n 
seen  his  face  a-peerin'  at  me  from  out  the  bresh  lately. 
He's  a-watchin'  me." 

"But  why'd  he  watch  you,  paw?"  asked  Linda, 
gently.  "You  never  did  him  harm.  I've  heered  maw 
say  as  Bill  Rutherford  was  an  old  friend." 

Her  father  did  not  answer.  But  she  could  see  the 
wild  look  of  terror  coming  back  to  his  face.  A  mo- 
ment later  he  arose  and  slipped  into  the  cabin. 

Later  in  the  afternoon,  as  she  was  standing  near 
the  one  window  preparing  supper,  she  saw  him  steal- 
ing across  the  clearing.  Seizing  her  sunbonnet  she 
hurried  in  pursuit. 

"Oh,  paw!"  she  called,  "why  didn't  you  wait  for 
me?" 

He  stopped  doubtfully. 

"I  'lowed  you  was  busy,"  he  said,  apologetically,  as 
she  came  up. 

"I'm  never  too  busy  for  a  walk,"  she  answered. 

Under  the  trees  the  shadows  were  already  growing 
thick  and  dark.  In  the  distance  they  could  hear  the 
muffled  roar  of  the  mountain  stream.  Overhead  the 
wind  played  softly  with  the  tree-tops.  Birds  and 
squirrels  had  disappeared,  and  it  was  yet  too  early  for 
owls  and  loons  to  add  their  voices  to  the  gloom. 

Suddenly  the  silence  was  broken  by  the  sounds  of 
approaching  horsemen.  Linda  and  her  father  drew  to 
one  side  of  the  path.  There  was  yet  sufficient  light 
to  distinguish  objects  at  a  short  distance,  and  as  the 
party  came  up  Linda  saw  it  was  the  same  that  had 
stopped  at  the  cabin  earlier  in  the  day.  But  in  its 
midst  was  another  figure. 

Recognizing  Linda  and  her  father,  the  leader  drew 
rein. 

"We  ketched  him,  as  I  'lowed  we  should!"  he  ex- 
claimed; "but  he  fit  wuss'n  a  wildcat.  I  reckon  hit's 
his  last  scrimmage,  though,"  he  added,  significantly. 

Moses  Grinnel  did  not  hear  him.  He  was  gazing 
at  the  prisoner  with  a  look  of  wonder  and  fear. 

"Bill  Rutherford!"  he  gasped. 

But  low  as  were  the  words  the  prisoner  heard 
them.  Even  in  the  semidarkness  Linda  could  see 
him  grin  sardonically. 

"Yes,  Bill  Rutherford,"  he  said,  mockingly,  "him  as 
you  'lowed  was  thrown  off  the  cliff.  I  reckon  if  you'd 
looked  over,  'stead  o'  tearin'  down  the  mountain,  you'd 
'a'  seen  him  clingin'  to  the  bresh.  But  hit's  been  a 
good  revenge,"  and  he  laughed  mockingly;  "better'n 
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I  was  'lottin'  on.  Moses  Grinnel,  the  bravest  man  on 
the  mountain,  as  he  used  to  be  called,  a-gittin'  loony 
an'  a-shakin'  at  his  own  shadder,  has  been  a  pleasant 
sight  to  me — a  mighty  pleasant  sight.  •  I  was  content 
to  stay  off  an'  leave  him  to  hisse'f.  Hit  was  the  best 
kind  o'  revenge.  If  he'd  been  less  chicken-hearted  I'd 
'a'  tried  something  else." 

"But  how  kem  ye  to  be  wantin'  revenge?"  asked 
Moses  Grinnel.  "I  never  'lowed  to  harm  ye— an' — an' 
ye  must  know  that  was  an  accident  on  the  cliff.  We'd 
both  been  a-drinkin'." 

"Hit  goes  furder  back  'n  the  cliff,"  said  Bill  Ruther- 
ford, fiercely.  "I  didn't  keer  fer  that.  But  hit  was 
you  as  won  the  girl  I  wanted  to  marry;  hit  was 
you  as  bought  the  place  the  sheriff  sold  away  from 
me;  hit  was  you  as  allers  got  on  whar  I  failed.  But  I 
'low  we're  'bout  even  now.  You've  lost  the  best  part 
o'  your  life,  an'  can  spend  the  rest  thinkin'  how  'twas 
wasted  on  a  shadder,"  and  again  his  mocking  laugh 
rang  out.  They  could  hear  it  long  after  his  captors 
had  dragged  him  away. 

Not  until  the  last  sounds  of  the  horses'  feet  had 
died  away  in  the  distance  did  Moses  Grinnel  look  up. 
Then  he  said,  simply,  "Come,  Linda,  let's  go  back  to 
your  maw." 

On  his  face  was  an  expression  she  had  never  seen 
before.    And  his  eyes  looked  straight  into  hers. 


Chapter  VII. 

For  some  time  they  walked  on  in  silence.  Then  he 
turned  and  placed  his  hands  upon  her  shoulders. 
"Mebbe  I've  wasted  my  life,"  he  said,  slowly;  "mebbe, 
but  I  'low  thar's  a  good  many  years  ahead  yet — an' 
thar  ain't  no  more  death  shadder  to  crush  the  life  out 
o'  me.  I  ust  to  be  ambitious,  but  hit  all  went  over  the 
cliff  with  Bill.  An'  'twas  an  accident,  Linda,"  he 
added,  earnestly.  "I  never  'lowed  o'  his  fallin'  till  I 
stood  thar  by  myse'f.  I've  been  a-huntin'  some  trace 
o'  his  body  ever  since." 

"Well,  hit's  all  gone  by  now,"  said  Linda.  "Let's 
try  an'  forget  hit." 

Overhead  the  stars  were  beginning  to  show,  while 
below  them  a  gray  bank  of  mist  was  rolling  up  from 
the  valley.  Here  and  there  the  shadows  were  broken 
by  belts  of  moonlight. 

When  Linda  came  down  the  ladder  from  her 
chamber  the  next  morning  she  found  her  mother 
standing  by  the  window.  On  her  face  was  an  expres- 
sion of  deep  concern. 

"Your  paw's  a-grubbin'  bresh  out  yander,  an'  he's 
whistlin',"  she  said,  anxiously.    "He  must  be  wus." 
Linda  smiled. 

"Paw  'lows  he's  goin'  to  be  his  own  se'f  ag'in,"  she 
said,  brightly.  "You  was  asleep  last  night,  else  we'd 
told  you.    Pie  'lows  he's  jest  goin'  to  begin  life." 

When  Moses  Grinnel  came  in  to  breakfast  an  hour 
later  the  two  women  looke.d  at  him  curiously.  The 
customary  figure  with  its  slouching  step  and  shifting, 
uneasy  gaze  had  disappeared.  In  its  place  was  a  tall, 
broad-shouldered  man,  whose  face  was  flushed  with 
the  morning's  exertion.  With  a  curious  pain  Linda 
felt  she  had  never  known  her'  father. 

As  soon  as  breakfast  was  over  he  arose  and  took 
his  coat  from  its  peg  behind  the  door. 

"Now  if  thar's  any  empty  kettles  ye  want  filled  with 
ile,  or  butter,  or  lasses,  I'll  take  'em,"  he  said.  "I 
reckon  I'll  go  down  to  the  settlement  an'  see  'bout 
gettin'  a  horse  an'  cow.  They'll  make  the  place  more 
lively.  I  reckon  I  kin  pay  some,  an'  work  out  the  rest. 
I  ust'  to  be  a  mighty  good  carpenter." 

Mrs.  Grinnel  looked  across  at  Linda. 

Noticing  the  glance,  he  broke  into  a  good-humored 
laugh.  At  its  sound  both  women  started  violently. 
Linda  felt  a  sob  rise  in  her  throat.  It  was  the  first 
time  she  had  ever  heard  her  father  laugh. 

A  few  minutes  later  he  left  the  cabin,  and  soon  after 
they  heard  him  whistling  to  his  dogs.  As  the  sound 
of  his  footsteps  died  away  Mrs.  Grinnel  dropped  her 
face  upon  the  table. 

"Hit  ust  to  be  like  that  when  we  was  first  married," 
she  sobbed.  "Hit  seems  like  a  long,  black  shadder,  an' 
if  only  my  crutches  wa'n't  here  I'd  'low  I'd  been  a- 
dreamin'." 

Linda  arose,  and  after  passing  her  hand  caressingly 
over  the  thin,  gray  hair,  went  out  and  closed  the  door 
softly  behind  her. 

The  morning  was  glorious.  Every  hill  and  peak 
and  mountain  range  was  bathed  in  the  rich,  warm 
sunlight.  Even  the  shadows  of  the  valleys  and  ravines 
looked  cool  and  inviting. 

Almost  involuntarily  her  steps  took  the  mountain 
path.  There  was  no  lack  of  companionship  now. 
Every  bush  and  tree  seemed  to  have  its  feathered 
songster,  and  numerous  were  the  challenges  she  re- 
ceived as  she  passed  along  the  forest  path.  Fre- 
quently she  was  tempted  to  answer,  and  her  clear,  rich 
notes  met  with  quick  response  from  the  concealed 
choristers.  By  the  time  she  had  reached  the  ledge 
overlooking  the  ravine  she  felt  that  she  was  almost  in 
harmony  with  her  surroundings.  She  tried  to  per- 
suade herself  that  she  was  perfectly  happy.  But  deep 
in  her  heart  was  an  unspoken  regret  that  the  letter 
had  not  waited  until  now  before  making  its  appear- 
ance, or  that  she  could  not  have  looked  into  the  future 
and  been  ready  for  its  changes. 

She  was  aroused  by  approaching  footsteps.  A  mo- 
ment later  and  Bob  Calhoun  stood  before  her. 

"I've  been  down  to  the  cabin,'"  he  said,  "an'  your 
maw  'lowed  you'd  come  this  way.  I  found  this  in  the 
ravine  yesterday,"  and  he  gave  her  the  letter  and 
check. 

As  she  took  them  the  same  look  came  into  her  face 
that  he  had  seen  before. 

"I'm  so  glad.  Bob,"  she  said,  in  a  low  voice.  "This 
is  all  that  was  lackin'  to  make  me  perfectly  happy.  I 
ain't  deservin'  hit  all." 

He  looked  at  her  wistfully. 

"I  wisht  I  could  do  more'n  bring  letters,"  he  said. 
"I'd  give  you  the  world  if  I  could." 
"I  know  hit,  Bob." 

Then  there  was  a  long  pause.  At  last  he  said, 
slowly,  "Tom  Redding's  goin'  next  -week.  He  'lowed 
him  an'  you  was  'quainted." 

"Yes." 

"They're  startin'  a  sort  o'  comp'ny,  an'  he's  'greed 
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to  take  sheers-  Him  an"  Mr.  Draper's  goin"  North 
to  'range  fer  machin'ry.  They'll  be  back  next  month." 
Then  he  paused,  but  after  a  moment  asked,  abruptly, 
"Do — do  you  like  him,  Lirica?" 

She  looked  at  him  with  her  grave,  earnest  eyes. 

"Yes;  he's  ast  me  to  marry  him." 

He  started.  When  he  spoke  again  it  was  in  a  husky 
voice.  "You're  both  deservin'.  Tom's  a  good  feller, 
an'  is  pow'ful  rich.    You'll  have  a  fine  life." 

She  smiled  slightly.  "I  like  him  right  well,"  she 
said,  simply.  "He's  a  good  man.  But  I  don't  love 
him.    I  told  him  I  couldn't  be  his  wife." 

A  quick  light  came  into  Bob's  eyes.  She  saw  it  and 
stepped  back. 

"No  time  fer  that  now,"  she  said,  her  face  breaking 
into  a  merry  smile.  "We  must  get  learnin'  first.  I'm 
goin'  off  an'  study  books  an'  music." 

"An'  I  have  a  grand  offer  to  take  charge  o'  the  new 
comp'ny's  works,"  he  returned,  eagerly.  "I'm  goin' 
to  study  civil  engineerin'  an'  everything  that'll  he'p  me 
to  know  'bout  the  business.  Arter  awhile  Mr.  Draper 
'lows  I'm  to  have  some  interest  in  the  comp'ny.  You 
see,  I  found  the  min'ral  ledge  they're  goin'  to  work." 
Then  he  added,  more  slowly,  "An' — an'  arter  we  get 
the  learnin'?" 

But  she  only  smiled. 

THE  END 


SAMMY'S  SURPRISE 

BY  ELLIOT  WALKER 

Sammy  Greggs  hated  to  pass  the  Hunter  boys' 
house,  especially  when  he  had  his  little  cart  with 
the  clothes  in  it,  and  could  not  run. 
His  mother  worked  very  hard — he  knew  that — and 
he  was  going  to  buy  her  a  horse  and  carriage,  as  well 
as  a  much  better  house  than  the  Hunters',  when  he 
grew  tp  be  a  man;  but  that  was  a  long  way  off,  and  at 
present  his  trips  with  the  clothes-cart,  which  he  de- 
spised, had  to  be  made. 

He  heard  the  shouts  of  the  Hunters  at  play  in  their 
back  yard  as  he  sneaked  by  in  the  road,  praying  that 
they  would  not  spy  him.  Vain  hope!  Wilfred,  the 
younger,  looked  around  at  the  wrong  moment. 

"Jack!"  he  yelled  to  his  brother,  "there's  that  wash- 
erwoman's boy.    Let's  go  for  him!" 

Poor  Sammy  gripped  the  handle  of  his  cart  and  his 
heart  beat  fast.  "I  won't  let  'em  see  I'm  afraid,"  he 
said  to  himself.  "I  ain't!"  He  walked  along  trembling, 
but  trying  to  appear  valiant. 

Jack  had  started  forward,  his  brown  eyes  dancing. 
Now  he  stopped,  looking  thoughtful.  "Hold  on,  Will," 
he  said.  "He's  no  bigger  than  we  are.  Don't  let's 
pick  on  him.  We  scared  him  to  death  the  other  day. 
Suppose  we  make  up  with  him,  just  for  fun?" 

Wilfred,  eight  years  old  and  belligerent,  grinned 
doubtfully.    "No  fun  in  that!"  he  said. 

"Aw!  come  on,"  said  Jack.  "You  give  him  one  of 
your  apples,  and  I'll  give  him  one  of  mine,  and  we'll 
walk  along  and  talk  to  him  and  make  him  feel  good. 
What's  the  use  of  being  mean?" 

"All  right!  You  can  do  the  talking,  though.  I 
don't  know  what  to  say  to  him,"  assented  the  little 
brother,  rather  regretfully. 

Sammy  in  the  road  felt  a  sinking  sensation  as  they 
approached.  "They  is  going  to  peg  me  with  those 
hard  apples,"  he  thought.  "If  they  do,  I'll,  I'll—"  He 
stopped,  doubled  up  his  fist  and  glared. 

"Have  an  apple,  Greggsy?"  invited  Jack,  kindly, 
extending  his  offering.  "Say.  I'll  pull  your  cart  for 
you.    Kind  of  heavy,  ain't  it?" 

"I  don't  want  your  old  apple,  and  I  can  pull  my  own 
cart,"  responded  Samuel,  in  a  surly  tone,  suspecting 
treachery. 

"I  mean  it — it's  a  good  one,"  said  Jack.  "Honest 
Injun!    I  ain't  fooling.    Try  it!" 

Sammy  took  the  apple  and  bit  it  gingerly.  "Tastes 
all  right,"  he  observed.  "If  I  bite  into  pepper  or  any- 
thing I'll  ding  it  at  you." 

"You  may,"  said  Jack,  laughing;  "it's  all  right, 
though." 

"Here's  another,"  said  Wilfred,  timidly.  "We've 
lots  of  'em  in  the  house.    Want  some  to  take  home?" 

This  unexpected  burst  of  generosity  startled  Jack. 
"Well,"  he  remarked,  slowly,  "run  in  and  get  him  a 
couple  more,  Will.  1  Two's  enough,  I  guess." 

Sammy  began  to  unbend.  "You  fellers  ain't  so 
mean  as  I  thought,"  he  said.  "I  was  hating  to  come 
by." 

"Pshaw!"  laughed  Jack,  "you  needn't  be.  If  you 
hadn't,  you'd  have  missed  four  apples.  Nothing  mean 
about  us  if  you  know  us." 

Samuel  grinned.  "I  don't  go  much  with  your 
gang,"  he  remarked.  "They  never  cared  to  be  decent, 
and  I  don't  trail  'round  after  nobody.  Here,  you  can 
pull  the  cart  if  you  want  to.    Go  ahead!" 

"Here's  the  two  biggest  ones  in  the  pan!"  cried 
Wilfred,  running  up.  "You  can't  get  'em  in  your 
pockets,  Greggsy!" 

"I'll  put  'em  in  the  cart,"  returned  Samuel,  grate- 
fully. "My  little  brother  and  Jenny  will  be  tickled  to 
death.  So  long!  I've  got  to  hurry.  I'm  obliged  to 
you.  Say,  I  know  a  dandy  place  to  catch  perch— I'll 
show  you  any  time  you  say." 

"Good!"  cried  the  brothers.  "We'd  like  to  know  it." 

They  stood  watching  the  departing  figure,  loudly 
munching  his  apple.  "He  ain't  such  a  bad  feller  when 
you  get  to  know  him.  Will,  is  he?"  said  Jack. 

"No,  he  ain't,"  was  the  reply.  "Wonder  where  that 
perch  hole  is?" 

"Mother!"  said  Sammy  Greggs,  as  he  hauled  out 
the  apples  just  before  supper,  "those  Hunter  boys  are 
mighty  good  fellers  when  you  come  to  know  'em." 


It  is  not  growing  like  a  tree 

In  bulk  doth  make  man  better  be, 

Or  standing  long  an  oak  three  hundred  year, 

To  fall  a  log  at  last,  dry,  bald  and  sear. 

A  lily  of  a  day 

Is  fairer  far  in  May; 
Although  it  fall  and  die  that  night, 
It  was  the  plant  and  flower  of  light! 
In  small  proportions  we  just  beauties  see, 
And  in  short  measures  life  may  perfect  be. 

— Ben  Jonson. 
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THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 


May  1,  1902 


Who  wrote 
Macbeth?  The 
wise  woman  who 
got  into  some  lamp 
trouble  or  other. 

My  name  on  every  one. 


If  you'll  send  your  address,  I'll  send  you 
the  Index  to  Lamps  and  their  Chimneys,  to 
tell  you  what  number  to  get  for  your  lamp. 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


G'HT 
OLLARS 

and  NINETY-FIVE  CENTS 

Bays  the  celebrated,  high,  grade, 
new  1903  Model  EDGEMERE  BICYCLE, 

28-iacfa.  wheel,  any  height  frame,  high  grade  equipment, 
including  hi_'h  grade  gnaranteed  pneumatic  tires,  adjustable 
handle  bars,  fine  leather  covered  grips,  padded  saddle,  fine  ball 
bearing  pedals,  nickel  trimmings,  beautifully  finished  through" 
out,  any  color  enamel.    Strongest  Guarantee* 
$10.95  for  the  celebrated  1902  Kenwood  Bicycle. 
$12.75  for  the  celebrated  1902  Elgin  King  orElglnQuet-nRtevele. 
SI  5.75  forthehighestgradel902  bicycle  made  our  threeerowa 
nickel  Joint,  Napoleon  or  Josephine,  complete  with  the 
■erj  finest  equipment,  including  Morgan  «ir  Wright  highest 
grade  pneumatic  tires,  a  regular  $50.00  bicycle. 
10  nAYQ  FRFFTRIAI   on  Bn*   bicycle  ordered. 
IU  UHIO  mtt  I  nIHL  For  the  most  wonderful  bicycle 
offer  ever  beard  of,  write  for  our  free  1902  Bicycle  Catalogue. 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO.,  CHICAGO. 

AlSNffioTEA^ 

Shake  into  your  Shoes 

Allen's  Foot=Ease.  a  powder  for  j 
the  feet.    It  cures  painful, swollen,  . 
smarting,  nervous  feet  and  instantly  J 
takes  the  sting  outof  corns  and  bunions.  * 
iC'a  the  greatest  comfort  dis-' 
covery  of  the  age.  Allen*  e  Foot= 
Ease  makes  tight-htting  or  new  shoes  ^ 
feel  easy.   It  is  a  certain  cure  for  in-  t 
growing  nails,  sweating,  callous  and  , 
hot,  tired,  aching  feet.  We  have  over] 
.     .   \\\  3i).  oro  testimonials.   TRY  IT  TO- J 
J    \\\  DAY.  Sold  by  all  Druggists  and  Shoe  ] 
*  \  Stores, 25c.  Do  not  accept  animi- 
\  Cation.  Sent  by  mail  for2oc.  in  stamps. 

FptC  TRIAL  package; 

A    ribb  sent -by mail.  \ 

whatRpcl  MOTHER  GRAY'S  SWEET  j 
un.wnairtest  POWDERS,  the  best  medicine  for  i 
andComfort!  Feverish,  Sickly  Children.  Sold  by  j 
Druggists  everywhere.  Trial  Pnckape  FREE.  Ad-  { 
drees,.  ALLEN  S.  OLMSTED,  Le^Rqj^N.  Y. 

[Mention  this  paper.] 


"Freezers  and  Freez- 
ing," with  recipes  by 
Mrs.  Rorer— FREE. 

NORTH  BROS.  MFG.  COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA 


STEM-WIND  WATCH 


We  will  give  you  aguaranteed  Stem- 
Wind,  Nickel-plated  Watch,  also 
Cbain  and  Charm,  for  selling  19 
packages- of  BLUINE  at  ten 
cents  each.  Bluiue  is  the  best 
laundry  bluing  in  the  world 
and  the  fastest  seller.  Write 
us  at  once,  and  we  will  send  ', 
you  the  Bluine  and  our  large 
Premium  List,  post-paid.  It 
costs  you  nothing.  Simply 
send  us  the  money  you  get  for 
selling  the  Bluine,  and  we  will  send  you  the 
Watch,  Chain  and  Charm,  post-paid. 

BLUINE  MFG.  CO.,  Box  560,  Concord  Junction,  Mass. 

T«o  Million  Premiums  given  anny  during  the  lust  5  years* 


BED-BUGS  DOOMED 

Of  all  the  worries  of  the  housekeeper  the  bed- 
bug is  the  worst.  All  will  be  thankful  a  remedy 
which  absolutely  rids  a  house  of  all  bugs  has 
been  found.  Mrs.  Bertha  Fremont.  432  Fourth. 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  is  the  discoverer.  She  will  send 
a  large  sample,  enough  for  three  beds,  for  15c, 
actual  cost  of  postage,  packing,  etc.  Her  regular 
size  is  50c.  Every  reader  ought  to  send  at  once. 


ANY  LADY 


Can  Easily  Make 

$18  TO  $25 

weekly  by  representing  us  in  he; 


r  lo- 
cality and  as  the  position  is  pleasant  and  prut,  table  the  year  round 
we  will  ^htdly  send  particulars  free  to  all.  Lven  your  spare  time  is 
vitlrjnlile.  This  is  no  deception,  and  if  you  really  \\-antt<>  make  money 
address  "  OMAN'S  B1TI AL  BKNEUT  CO..  liux   19,  JULIET.  ILL. 

w*?S2.i2?  Thompson's  Eye  Water 


How  to  Dress 


ARTISTIC  MONUMENTS 


INDOOR  TOILET 

Among  the  smartest  of  the  season's  materials  Liberty  satin  foulard  is  in  the 
lead.     The  softness  of  the  material  lends  itself  gracefully  to  the  outlines  of 
the  figure.      It  is  brought  in  all  colors,  but  the  blues  and  greens  are  the 
favorites. 

The  gown  illustrated  is  in  one  of  the  fashionable  blue  colors  patterned  with  white 
and  touches  of  black,  trimmed  with  black  velvet  ribbon.  The  straps  of  velvet  are 
held  in  place  by  turquoise  buttons.   The  graduated  flounces  give  a  peculiarly  graceful 

effect  to  the  skirt. 

The  waist,  in  the  novel  Gibson  style,  contributes  the  broad  effect  over  the  shoul- 
ders, the  vest  being  of  soft  white  mousseline-de-soie.  The  sleeves  are  combined  also 
with  the  white  mousseline,  which  forms  a  puff. 


have 
designs 
from 
$4.00 
to 

S4.000.00 


COST  NO  MORE  THAN 
PLAIN  ONES  IN 

r  White  Bronze 

Marble  is  entirely  out  of  date. 
Granite  soon  gets  moss-grown, 
discolored,  requires  constant 
expense  and  care,  and  event- 
ually crumbles  back  to 
Mother  Earth.    Besides,  it 
is  very  expensive. 

WHITE  BRONZE 

is  strictly  everlasting. 
It  cannot  crumble  with 
the  action  of  frost. 
Moss-growth  is  an  im- 
possibility. It  is  more 
artistic  than  any  stone.  Then  why  not  investigate 
it?  It  has  been  adopted  for  nearly  one  hundred 
public  monuments.  Write  at  once  for  free  designs 
and  information.  It  puts  you  under  no  obliga- 
tions.  We  deal  direct  and  deliver  everywhere. 

The  Monumental  Bronze  0).,™&i;^£™ 

Free  Free  Free 

CATALOGUE  OF 


ft 


Seasonable  Patterns 

We  issue  a  catalogue  of  season- 
able, up-to-date  patterns,  which 
are  furnished  our  subscribers  at 
the  very  lowest  prices.  The 
patterns  are  the  latest  and  are 
guaranteed  reliable. 

The  catalogue  is  FREE. 
Write  for  it  to-day. 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


BLOUSE  4094-SKIRT  4065 


WAIST  4112— SKIRT  3890 


AFTERNOON  GOWN 


The  simple  elegance  of  this  gown,  which  is  brought  out  in  all  the  graceful 
lines  peculiar  to  the  material,  which  is  of  pretty  color  crepe  de  Paris,  can  only  be  the 
outcome  of  the  soft,  clinging  materials.  These  come  in  various  colors  and  fabrics, 
and  the  shades  of  tan  or  putty-color  in  all  gradations  will  be  a  favorite  choice  of  the 
well-dressed  woman. 

The  trimming  of  lace  upon  the  waist  must  match  the  material  in  color,  while  a 
touch  of  one's  own  favorite  color  may  appear  in  the  chemisette-front.  Lavender, 
green  and  the  brightest  of  geranium-red  are  the  colors  that  combine  with  it  best. 
The  irregular  trimming  of  the  waist  is  a  very  smart  effect.  This  is  only  upon  the 
outside  material.  The  waist-lining  can  have  a  straight  front  closing.  The  backs 
are  tucked  to  give  a  tapering  effect  to  the  figure,  but  the  fronts  are  tucked  in  groups 
only  yoke-depth.  The  chemisette  is  soft  and  full  and  is  closed  at  the  left  side  invis- 
ibly with  hooks  and  eyes. 

The  sleeves  are  tucked  in  the  upper  portion,  but  fall  into  soft  puffs  below  the 
elbows,  and  gathered  into  deep  cuffs. 

The  skirt  is  cut  with  front  gore  and  wide  side  portions,  that  are  tucked  at  the 
upper  edge  to  give  a  yoke  effect  upon  the  hips,  the  back  breadths  being  laid  in 
inverted  plaits.  The  flounce  is  tucked  one  third  of  its  depth,  and  is  trimmed  with 
three  rows  of  narrow  black  velvet  ribbon.    Finish  the  collar  separately. 


A  DAINTY  LITTLE 
FROCK 

This  charming  lit- 
tle dress  for  a  child 
is  conceived  in  the 
finest  of  white  Per- 
sian lawn,  although 
any  of  the  season's 
sheer  white  fabrics 
can  be  chosen  for  it. 
The  waist  is  tucked 
in  a  yoke-depth  from 
the  neck  and  shoul- 
ders, and  below  that 
is  allowed  to  fall  full 
and  soft.  The  skirt 
is  a  straight-breadth 
skirt  of  from  three  to 
four  widths,  suiting 
the  child,  and  is 
tucked  in  small  tucks 
from  the  waist  down- 
ward, about  half  way 
to  the  knees.  A  ruffle 
with  an  edging  of 
lace  gives  a  finishing 
touch  to  the  skirt. 

The  sleeves  are 
made  in  elbow-style, 
of  tucks  and  lace  in- 
sertion, finished  with 
a  four-inch  frill  to 
match.  Insertion  is 
employed  as  trim- 
ming throughout  the 
garment.  The  waist- 
band is  a  tie  of  velvet 
ribbon  one  and  one 
half  inches  wide.*  . 

Any  one  of  these 
patterns  will  be  fur- 
nished from  thisofiice 
for  ten  cents. 


GIRLS'  DRESS  4102 


MATERIALS 

It  seems  as  if  every 
season  would  exhaust 
the  possibilities  of 
beautiful  materials, 
but  one  is  surprised 
by  new  effects  all  the 
time.  The  beautiful 
mercerized  goods, 
with  its  silky  effect, 
makes  up  into  charm- 
ing house-gowns, 
which  with  care  can 
last  the  entire  season 
without  laundering. 

For  young  girls 
and  young  matrons 
these  materials  work 
into  the  mostbewitch- 
ing  gowns  at  a  small 
expenditure,  and  if 
one  is  deft  with  nee- 
dle and  scissors  can 
be  produced  at  home, 
saving  thereby  many 
additions  to  the 
dressmaker's  bill. 

Soft,  gauzy  mate- 
rials in  all  colors  are 
to  be  much  worn, 
though  the  prefer- 
ence will  be  given  to 
black.  This  will  be 
affected  in  an  elabor- 
ately ruffled  garment, 
from  seven  to  nine 
small  ruffles  upon  the 
cut  ruffle,  and  a  group 
of  three  or  five  above 
that  upon  the  main 
skirt.  Bab}-  ribbon 
will  be  the  trimming 
best  suited  to  this, 
both  in  silk  and  satin. 


Do  you  want  s.  watch  that  runs  and  keep*  good 
time?   Our  watch  has  a  Gold  laid  case,  handsome 
dial,  dust  proof,  adjusted  to  position,  patent  escape- 
nt,  and  highly  finished.   This  is  a  remarkable 
watch.   "NVe  guarantee  it,  and  with  proper  care  it 
should  wear  and  give  satisfaction  for  20  years. 
Xt  has  the  appearance  of  a  Solid  Gold  one. 
The  movement  is  an  American  Style,  ex- 
pansion balance,  quick  train ,  and  you  can  rely 
upon  it  that  when  you  own  one  of  these  truly 
handsome  watches  you  will  always  hate 
the  correct  time  in  your  possession.  Juattbe 
watch  for  railroad  men,  or  those  who  need  a 
very  close  timer.  Do  you  want  a  watch  of  this 
character?  If  so,  now  is  your  opportunity  to 
aecureone.  Weglveabeautlful  Watch 
as  a  premium  to  anyone  for  selling  18  pieces 
ofourhandsomejewelryforlOc.  each.  Simply 
send  your  name  and  address  and  we  will  send 
you  the  18  pieces  of  jewelry  postpaid.  When  sold,  send  us  the  $1.80, 
and  we  will  send  you  the  handsome  Gold  laid  watch.  We  trust  you 
and  will  take  back  all  you  cannot  Bell.   We  propose  to  give  away 
these  watches  simply  to  advertise  our  business.  No  catch-words  in 
this  advertisement.  We  mean  just  what  we  say.  You  require  no 
capital  whil.  working  for  us.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed,  Address, 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  WATCH  CO.  New  York  City 

A  CHANCE  TO  MAKE  MONEY 

I  have  berries,  grapes  and  peaches  a  year  old, 
fresh  as  when  picked.  I  used  the  California  Cold 
Process.  Do  not  heat  or  seal  the  fruit,  just  put  it 
up  cold,  keeps  perfectly  fresh,  and  costs  almost 
nothing;  can  put  up  a  bushel  in  ten  minutes. 
Last  year  I  sold  directions  to  over  120  families  in 
one  week ;  any  one  will  pay  a  dollar  for  directions 
when  they  see  the  beautiful  samples  of  fruit.  As 
there  are  many  people  poor  like  myself,  I  con- 
sider it  my  duty  to  give  my  experience  to  such, 
and  feel  confident  any  one  can  make  one  or  two 
hundred  dollars  round  home  in  a  few  days.  I  will 
mail  sample  of  fruit  and  full  directions  to  any  of 
your  readers  for  nineteen  (19)  two-cent  stamps, 
which  is  only  the  actual  cost  of  the  samples, 
postage,  etc.   Fraxcis  Casey,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

PRICES  REDUCED 

$4.00  Vapor  Bath  Cabinet  S2.25  each 
S5.00  Quaker  "  "  3.50each 
$10.00  "  "  "  6.10  each 
$1.00  Face  &  Head  Steam.  Attch.  65c 
Quality  beat.  Guaranteed.  $2.  Book 
Free  with  all  "Quakers." 
Write  for  our  Hew  Cata- 
logue, special  60-Day  offer. 
Don't  miss  it.  Your  last 
chance.  Sew  plan,  new 
prices  to  agents,  sales- 
 men,  managers.  Wonder- 
ful sellers.  Hustlers  getting  rich.  Plenty  territory. 
World  M'fc  Co.,     97  World  Bids;.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


IT  WILL  INTEREST  YOU 

EVERYBODY  LIKES  IT 

Write  a  postal,  giving  your  name  and  post-office 
address,  and  we  will  send  you 

FREE 

some  very  interesting  information  about  our 
NEW  ROARING,  RATTLING  TOBACCO  PRIZE  CONTEST 

$2,500.00  Cash  Prizes  given  away. 
Address  THE  WEEKLY  AMERICAN,  NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


ICE  CREAMS 


Crystal  Flake  makes  Delicious  Ice  Cream, 
f  used  over  20  years  by  leading  Confectioners ). 
It  not  at  your  Grocer's  send  10c  for  a  package 
and  free  directions  for  making  finest  Ice 
Cream,  and  a  practical  20c  freezer.  Address, 
Kingery  Mfg.  Co.,  B.  22,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Soiled  ana  faded  clothing  of  all  kin-** 
made  to  look  like  new  with  the  celebrated 


YOU  DYE  IN 

TO'K  S  FRENCH  D\'ES 

Qrt  UlNllTCV  So  simple  a  child  can  use  them,  heme; 
OU  HI  I  11  U  I  ttf  tTri,:e  the  strength  of  other  djes.  carpets 
and  ruE,  retain  their  brillianct  for  years,  its  the  colon  are  permanent  «nd 

Will  not  Freeze,  Boil  or  Wash  Out 

To  introduce  them  give  Tour  dealer's  name  and  we  will  send  you  G  large 
packages  for  40c,  or  1  for  10c,  any  color.    Saj  whether  for  wool  or  c°tton. 
Wrlte  quick,  citalogus  and  color  cord  free.    Agents  wonlM". 
FRENCH  DTE  CO.,        Box  413.  Vassar,  Mich. 

5  ft  1  n II O  Send  2c .tamp  for  Now  SAMPLE  BOOK 
>  I !  A  H 1 1\  ol  all  the  FINEST  Style,  in  Gold  Beveled 
J  UMIIUU  Edee.Bidden Name.silk Frinre.Enrelon. 
i  and  Calling  Cards  for  1902.  W.  sell  GENUINE  CARDS, 
5  Not  Trash"  UNION  CAB.D  CO.,  Colnrabm,  Onto. 

CURED.  Sample  FREE. 
Dr.  F.  E.  May,  Bloomington,  M. 

$1,500.00  Cash  Prizes  S  aK 


BED-WETTING 


May  i,  190a 


THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 


IT 


Wit  and  Humor 


WANTED  THE  BILL  OF  FARE 

Stout   party — "Now,    then,  waiter, 
what  have  you  got?" 
Waiter — "Calves'  brains,  deviled 
kidneys,  fried  liver — " 

Stout  party— "Here!  Bother  your  com- 
plaints!   Give  me  the  menoo!"— Judge. 


HIS  NON-PROGRESSIVENESS 

Farmer  Dunk— "That  'ere  hired  man  of 
yourn  is  pretty  slow,  ain't  he,  Ezry?" 

Farmer  Hornbeak— "Yuss,  he's  too  gol- 
vummed  slow  to  make  a  successful  pall- 
bearer."—Judge. 


CASSIDY'S  LUCK 


Casey  (to  Cassidy,  who  has  just  lost  his 
arm  in  an  accident) — "Oh,  my!  oh,  my! 
but  Oi'm  sorry  fur  ye,  man." 

Cassidy — "Tut,  tut!  Shure,  Oi'm  in 
luck.  That  was  the  arm  Oi  was  vacci- 
nated on,  an'  'twas  jist  beginnin'  to  hurt 
me." — Philadelphia  Press. 


IT  MICHT  HAE  BEEN  WAUR 

Good  stories  are  always  plentiful  about 
golf-caddies.  .A  St.  Andrews  caddie 
named  "Mathie"  Gorum  invariably  re- 
marked after  a  poor  shot  by  the  peison  he 
was  serving,  "It  micht  hae  been  waur." 
He  meant  to  be  consolatory  and  encour- 
aging. His  master,  a  clergyman,  was 
wearied  with  his  well-meaning  flattery. 
Accordingly,  to  make  sure  that  he  would 
squash  the  remark  for  once,  he  told  the 
caddie  he  had  a  terrible  dream  the  night 
before. 

"Mathie,  my  man,  I  dreamt  that  I  was 
in  the  place  where  the  wicked  are  punished. 
I  saw  the  wretched  ones  tortured;  they 
were  swimming  in  a  lake  of  boiling  pitch, 
and  could  not  get  landed  for  red-hot  pitcn- 
forks  thrust  in  their  faces  by  demons." 

He  halted  a  minute,  with  histonguein  his 
cheek,  when  in  perfect  coolness  the  caddie 
answered,  "Aye,  sir,  that  was  a  bad 
dream;  jist  awful;  but  it  micht  hae  been 
waur." 

"Waur,  you  fool!  How  could  that  be?" 
"It  micht  hae  been  true." — St.  James 
Gazette.   

ELI  PERKINS'  STAMMERING  STORIES 

"In  his  lecture  last  night,"  says  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  "Eli  Perkins  showed 
great  art  in  telling  stammering  stories. 
The  one  on  Sam  Jones  caused  great 
laughter,  but  the  laughter  was  caused  by 
Eli's  inimitable  way  of-telling  it. 

"It  seems  that  Sam  arrived  very  late  at 
the  Spirit  Lake  Chautauqua,  and  had  to 
rush  through  a  hasty  dinner  before  he 
struck  his  waiting  audience. 

"  'W-w-what  will  y-you  h-have?'  asked 
the  stammering  waiter,  slowly. 

"  'Dinner,  dinner;  quick,  hurry  up!' 
."  'Will  you  have  some  sou-sou-soup?' 

"  'Soup!'  exclaimed  Sam,  rushing  his 
fingers  through  his  hair.  'Yes,  soup — 
anything!' 

"  'Will  you  have  r-r-roast  bee-beef?' 

"  'Yes,  yes;  trot  it  on!  Hurry!' 

"  'And  mac-mac-macaroni?' 

" 'Thunderation,  yes!    Now  git!' 

"  'All  ri-right,'  said  the  waiter,  slowly, 
'but  I  want  to  ask  you  one  more  ques- 
ques-question.' 

"  'Out  with  it,  fool!'  said  Sam,  pound- 
ing the  table  with  his  hand. 

'Well,  I  wa-wa-want  to  ask  you  if  you 
came  here  to  eat  or  ha-ha-have  af-f-fit?'  " 


THE  BEST  SHE  COULD  DO 

"There  is  only  one  reason,"  he  said, 
"why  I  have  never  asked  you  to  be  my 
wife." 

"What  is  that?"  she  asked. 
"I  have  always  been  half  afraid  you 
might  refuse." 
"Well,"  she  whispered,  after  a  long 


silence,  "I  should  think  you'd  have 
curiosity  enough  to  want  to  find  out 
whether  your  suspicion  was  well  founded 
or  not  "—Record  Herald. 


We  hereby  offer  $400.00  cash  for  Largest  Kam  of  any  breed  or  cross.   Ram  to  be  weighed  November  20,  1902,  and  I 
sworn  statement  of  owner  and  weigher  and  three  witnesses  to  be /forwarded  to  the  "American  Sheep  Breeder,"  I 
Chicago,  111.    Ram  winning  this  offer  to  be  delivered  in  Chicago  at  the  Live  Stock  Show  in  December,  1902,  when 
the  $400. 00  will  be  paid  by  International  Stock  Food  Co. 
"INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  POOD"  causes  Horses,  Cattle,  Hogs,  Sheep,  Colts,  Calves,  Pigs  and  Lambs  to  grow  very 
I  rapidly  and  makes  them  Healthy  and  Vigorous.    Is  used  and  strongly  endorsed  by  over  500,000  Farmers.   We  feed  it  I 
I  every  day  to  the  stock  on  our  "International  Stock  Food  Farm."    It  Is  sold  on  a  Spot  Cash  Guarantee  to  Refund  Your  I 
I  Money  in  Any  Case  of  Failure,  by  over  30,000  Dealers.    It  will  make  you  extra  money  in  Growing  or  Fattening  Stock.  J 
I  Owing  to  its  blood  purifying  and  stimulating  tonic  effects,  it  Cures  or  Prevents  Disease.    It  is  a  safe  vegetable  I 
I  medicinal  preparation  to  be  fed  in  small-sized  feeds  in  connection  with  the  regular  grain.    It  Fattens  Stock  In  30  to  60  I 
I  Hays  less  time,  because  it  aids  Digestion  and  Assimilation.    In  this  way  it  saves  a  large  amount  of  Grain.   The  use  of  I 
I  "INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD"  only  costs  B3-  3  FEEDS  for  ONE  CENT.=g3j|    Ask  your  dealer  for  it  and  refuse  [ 
I  any  of  the  many  substitutes  or  imitations.     It  always  pays  to  feed  the  best.   "INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD" 
lis  endorsed  by  over  100  leading  Farm  Paperfl.    It  was  Included  In  the  C.  S.  Government  Exhibit  and  Won  the  | 
I  Highest  ATedal  at  the  Paris  Exposition  in  1900. 

A  $3000.00  STOCK  BOOK  FREE 

E^~For  Tou  and  Every  Reader  of  This  Paper.=©U 
This  Book  Contains  183  Large  Colored  Engravings  of  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Hogs,  Poultry,  etc.  it  cost  us  $3000  I 

to  have  onr  Artists  and  Engravers  make  tho  Engravings.    It  contains  a  finely  illustrated  Veterinary  Department  I 
that  will  save  you  Hundreds  of  Dollars.    Gives  description  and  history  of  the  Breeds  of  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  ] 
Hogfl  and  Poultry,  Tbe  Editor  of  this  Paper  will  tell  yon  that  you  ought  to  have  a  copy  of  our  finely  illustrated  Book  for  reference. 

We  will  ship  you  $14.00  worth  of  "INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD"  absolutely  Free  if  our  Stock  Book  is  not  exactly  as  represented. 

THIS  BOOK  FREE,  Postage  Prepaid,  If  You  Write  Us  (Letter  or  Postal)  and  Answer  3  Questions: 

1st— Name  thiB  Paper.    Slid— How  much  stock  have  you f   8rd— Did  yon  ever  use  ''INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD^for  Horses^Cattle,  Sheep,  Hogs,  JMts,  Calves,  Lambs  or Pigs?^ 


t'  ENG :  DE  P  T.  INT.  S,  FOOD  EOvj 


Largest  Stash  Food  Factory  in  the  World. 
Capital  Paid  In,  $1,000,000. 

nQHwer  me  •>  questions  ana  %iv  write  us  al  once  xor  JtsooK. 

INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  CO.,  ^J^Y.^I.'J 

i   Dealers  Sell  fHESE  -     International  Stock  Food.          : International  Worm  Powder.      .International  Gall  Cube.  1. 
1     on  a  "Spot  Gash"          International  Poultry  Food.'      international  Golic  . Cure.           International  Heave  Cure.  ■ 
| '     Guarantee                   International  Louse  Killer.        International  Harness  Soap.        Silver^ Pine  Healing. Oil,  Etc. 

e's  Atlas  of  the  World 


GIVEN  FOR  SENDING  TWO  YEARLY  SUBSCRIPTIONS  TO  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 
Or  We  Will  Send  the  Farm  and  Fireside  One  Year  and  the  Atlas  for  60  Cents 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  publishing  business  has  there 
been  attempted  anything  in  the  form  of  a  popular  atlas  that  would 
compare  with  this.  It  is  in  a  class  by  itself.  It  is  very  copiously 
illustrated  with  elegant  half-tone  pictures  carefully  selected  from 
every  state  of  the  Union  and  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 


155  Pages 

Each  Page  is  14  Inches  Long 
by  II  Inches  Wide 


MORE  THAN 


300  Maps  and 
Illustrations 

1900  Census 


It  contains  Up-to-Date  Maps,  War, 
State  and  City  Maps,  Foreign 
Maps,  Canadian  Maps,  Single- 
Page  Maps,  Double-Page  Maps, 
Scores  of  Illustrations  Elegantly 
Engraved,  Plainly  Printed  and 
Substantially  Bound,  1900  tnited 
States  Census,  State  Seals  and 
Areas,  Rivers  and  Bays,  Bound- 
aries, Mineralogy,  Climate,  Soil, 
Agriculture,  Manufactures,  Rail- 
roads, Education,  and  History  of 
All  the  States. 


THREE  BROTHERS  AND  MIRROR  LAKE,  Y0SEMITE 


IT  IS  UP  TO  DATE 


IT  IS  EDUCATIONAL 


IT  IS  CHEAP 


The  People's  Atlas  gives  a  general  description  of  the  physical  features  of  the  world, 
as  form,  density,  temperature,  motion,  climatic  conditions;  distribution  of  land  and 
water;  races  of  people  and  their  religions;  also  the  most  complete  list  of  nations  ever 
published,  giving  geographical  location,  area,  population  and  forms  of  government. 
All  countries  and  all  the  principal  cities  of  the  earth  are  shown.  The  maps  in  this 
Atlas  are  up  to  date,  having  been  thoroughly  revised  according  to  the  latest  sur- 
veys.    They  are  skilfully  engraved  and  finely  printed.    Order  as  Premium  No,  12. 

ADDRESS  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 
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Beautiful  Pictures  *S  fdrot  cc°oK 

$1,500.00  CASH  PRIZES 


One  Picture  and  One  Count  -  - 
Three  Pictures  and  Three  Counts 

These  counts  are  on  the  number  of  dots  in  the  diagram  printed  on  Page 
19  of  this  issue  of  the  Farm  and  Fireside.  Twenty-five  cents  entitles  you 
to  your  choice  of  any  one  of  the  beautiful  pictures  described  below,  and  also 
to  one  count  of  the  dots.  Sixty  cents  entitles  you  to  three  pictures,  your 
choice,  and  three  counts  of  the  dots.  This  enters  your  count  or  counts  in 
the  dot  contest  the  same  as  if  you  accepted  the  offer  on  Page  19. 

Remember  These  Great  Prizes 


25  Cents 
60  Cents 


FIRST  PRIZE 

Second  Prize 

Third  Prize  ■ 

4  Prizes,  $25.00  each  - 

10  Prizes,  $10.00  each 

40  Prizes,  $5.00  each 

150  Prizes,  $2.00  each 


$500.00 
$200.00 
$100.00 
$100.00 
$100.00 
$200.00 
$300.00 


Total  $1,500.00 

If  possible,  use  the  blank  printed  at  the  bottom  of  this  page;  or 
of  paper  the  same  size  as  this  blank. 


Cash 
Cash 
Cash 
Cash 
Cash 
Cash 
Cash 
Cash 

cut  a  piece 


WORLD'S  GREATEST  PICTURES 

MORE  DESIRABLE  THAN  EXPENSIVE  ENGRAVINGS 

Some  competent  judges  pronounce  our  pictures  more  attractive  and 
desirable  than  expensive  engravings.  Remember  that  including  the  margins 
they  are  twenty  by  twenty-five  inches  in  size,  five  hundred  square 
inches,  about  ten  times  the  size  of  the  reproductions  commonly  sold. 


These  pictures  are  on  the  very  finest  and  most  elegant  picture-paper, 
beautiful  ivory-finished,  extra-heavy  weight.  They  are  superb  for  framing. 
The  original  oil-paintings  from  which  these  famous  art  works  are  reproduced 
cost  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  and  could  not  possibly  be  seen  with- 
out a  tour  of  the  great  art  galleries  of  the  world.  The  proprietors  of  these  pic- 
tures have  gone  to  great  expense  to  make  faithful  and  attractive'  reproductions. 


REMEMBER  THAT 


They  are  of  sufficient  size  to  bring  out  all  the  delicate  effects"of  the  originals. 

They  are  the  greatest  achievement  in   artistic  reproductions,  combining  at    once  the 

highest  quality  and  low  price. 
They  are  unexcelled  for  beauty  and  clearness,  and  satisfy  the  most  critical  lovers  of 

pictures. 

They  will  not  and  cannot  fade.    This  is  absolutely  guaranteed. 

yon  May  Accept  Any  Offer  Made  for  One  Year's  Subscription  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside,  and  Send  One  Count  With  It. 
For  Illustrations  of  Other  Pictures  See  the  Issue  of  the  Farm  and  Fireside  for  April  15th,  and  Also  Other  Back  Numbers. 
The  Pictures  Will  be  Sent  by  Mail,  Securely  Packed  and  Postage  Paid.   Entire  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

Address  FARM   AND   FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


Choose  From  This  List 


ORDER   BY  INUMBER 

SUNSHINE  AND  SHADOW  .      .      .      .  ,  Stone 

I  AM  LORD  OF  ALL  I  SURVEY      ....  Cleminson 

DEFIANCE,  or  STAG  AT  BAY        ....  Landseer 

AN  IMPUDENT  PUPPY   Noble 

GRACE  DARLING  AND  HER  FATHER       .      .      .  Carmichael 

ST.  CECILIA   Naujok 

PHARAOH'S  HORSES   Herring 

WATERFALL  BY  MOONLIGHT        ....  Sieger 

CAN'T  YOU  TALK   Holmes 

KISS  ME  (Child  and  Dogs)   Holmes 

THE  HORSE  FAIR   Bonheur 

AFFECTION   Holmes 

QUEEN  OF  FLOWERS   Lefler 

AFTER  WORK   Holmes 

WASHINGTON  CROSSING  THE  DELAWARE     .      .  Leutze 

THE  WOODLAND  MOTHER      ...  .  Carter 

THE  STRAW  YARD   Herring 

IN  MEM0RIAM   Edwards 

THE  LITTLE  SHEPHERDESS   Holier 

PORTRAIT  OF  WASHINGTON   Stuart 

THE  FINDIN6  OF  MOSES       .....  Schopin 

CHRIST  BEFORE  PILATE   Munkacsy 

IMMACULATE  CONCEPTION   Murillo 

 Cut  along  this  line  


No.  801 
No.  805 
No.  789 
No.  804 
No.  803 
No.  806 
No.  785 
No.  795 
No  794 
No.  790 
No.  796 
No.  783 
No.  786 
No.  787 
No.  797 
No.  798 
No.  799 
No.  800 
No.  791 
No.  792 
No.  793 
No.  788 
No.  784 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

Springfield,  Ohio 


Inclosed  find . 


(Amount  of  money) 


My  count  for 
counts)  of  the 
dots  is: 


to  pay  for  picture  (or  pic- 
tures) No.    ,  »  

Name  

Post-office    ;  

County    State   .... 

Are  you  a  subscriber  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside? 

(Write  "Yes"  or  "No") 


Cut  along  this  line 


May  i,  1902 


THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

mm 


Every  one  sending  35  cents,  the  regular  clubbing  price,  for  one  year's  subscription  to  the 
Farm  and  Fireside,  will  be  allowed  ONE  count  of  the  dots  Free* 

Three  yearly  subscriptions  and  three  counts  (either  for  yourself  or  others)  for  One  Dollar. 

REGULAR  SUBSCRIBERS  will  have  their  time  extended  for  a  number  of  years  equal  to  the  full  amount  of 
money  they  send  in.    You  may  accept  any  offer  made  for  a  year's  subscription  to 
the  Farm  and  Fireside  and  send  one  count  with  it. 

THE  LIST  OF  LIBERAL  CASH  PRIZES 


$200.00  Cash 
$  1 00.00 


FIRST  PRIZE  -     -  - 
Second  Prize 
Third  Prize  - 
4  Prizes,  $25.00  each 

10  Prizes,  $10.00  each  $100.00  Cash 

40  Prizes,  $5.00  each  $200.00  Cash 

150  Prizes,  $2.00  each  $300.00  Cash 

Total   $1,500.00  Cash 


Use  this  Coupon,  if  Possible 

Cut  along  this  line 


OR  CUT  A  PIECE  OF  PAPER  SAME  SIZE 
 AS  THIS  COUPON  


If  possible,  use  the  blank  printed  on  this  page;  or,  if  desired,  a  sheet  of  paper 
may  be  used  the  same  size  as  the  blank  printed  on  this  page. 

You  can  count  as  many  times  as  you  want.  Send  35  cents  with  each  count. 
Each  count  will  then  be  registered,  and  you  will  receive  a  full  year's  subscription 
to  the  Farm  and  Fireside  for  every  35  cents  you  send  in.  You  can  send  your 
counts  in  at  different  times. 

If  two  or  more  give  the  correct  count  the  grand  prize  will  be  divided. 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

Springfield,  Ohio 


Inclosed  find. 


(Amount  of  money) 


My  count  (or 
counts )  of  the 
dots  is: 


to  pay  for  subscription 

(State  whether  one  or  three  years) 

to  the  Farm  and  Fireside. 


Name 


Post-office  


County   State. 


Are  you  a  new  or  old  subscriber} 


(Write  "New"  or  "Old") 


Cut  along  this  line 


The  count  is  absolutely  free.    Every  cent  paid  is  applied  on  your  subscription. 

This  magnificent  offer  is  made  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  readers  of  the  Farm  and  Fireside.  The  contest  is  new,  and 
was  gotten  up  to  test  the  skill  of  our  readers.  If  you  are  not  already  a  subscriber  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside,  now  is  the  time  to 
subscribe.    No  one  employed  by  or  connected  in  any  way  with  the  Farm  and  Fireside  will  be  allowed  to  enter  the  contest. 
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CATALOGUE  AND 

BUYERS'  GUIDE  N?  70 

TH/S  AS  OUR  ONLY  SAieSMA/V  M 


 pfewJg 

We  have  been  working  | 
together  on  this  cata- 
logue for  thirty  years.  We 
consider  this  number  to  be  as 
neat  the  ideal  Buyer's  Guide  as  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  We  have  done 
our  best  and  our  assistants  have  done 
then-  utmost  to  tell  the  TRUTH 
about  everything  listed  herein. 


MONTGOMERY  WARD   a  CO. 

MICHIGAN  AVENUE  ft  MADISON  STREET,  CHICAGO. 


Know  What  Your  Deal 


'"pHIS  book  tells  pretty  nearly  what  your  dealer  pays  for  everything.  It 
■■■  quotes  wholesale  prices  on  70,000  articles,  and  shows  pictures  of  17,000 
of  them.  It  includes  practically  everything  that  anybody  uses,  wears  or 
eats;  and  its  prices  are  the  lowest  ever  quoted.  It  will  save  the  average 
family  at  least  $100.00  per  year — some  $500.00.  Two  million  people  send 
for  this  book  yearly  as  a  buying  guide,  and  we  want  you  to  have  one,  too. 

Caw  30  lfidl*^  we  have  been  selling  merchandise  by  mail  at  about  what  dealers  pay.  Ours 
■  ***f    ■  ®  is  the  original  catalogue  business,  and  the  greatest  mail  order  house  in  the 

world.  This  enormous  business  has  been  gained  and  held  by  underselling  everybody,  treating 
customers  fairly,  and  doing  as  we  agree. 


Two  Million  People 

their  orders.    It  requires  100  typewri 

You  Need  This  Book 


are  now  numbered  among  our  customers.    We  carry  for  them 
a  stock  valued  at  $2,500,000.    We  employ  2,000  clerks  to  fill 
It  requires  100  typewriters  to  write  our  letters  to  them. 


because  you  can  rely  on  it.    Other  catologues  are  offered 
you,  but  this  one  is  best.    Our  house  is  the  oldest  and 
largest,  and  our  prices  are  always  the  lowest.    Our  guarantee  is  the  fairest,  and  our  record  of  a  quar- 
ter century  assures  you  of  fair  dealing.    We  keep  our  customers. 

We  Guarantee  Satisfaction  ^feS^B(K 

slightest  exaggeration  is  ever  permitted.  But  if  anything  you  get  doesn't  suit  you  in  quality,  or  price, 
or  fit,  send  it  back  and  we  will  replace  it.  Or  we  will  send  your  money  back,  and  pay  transportation 
both  ways.    We  consider  no  expense  or  effort  too  great  to  avoid  having  one  dissatisfied  customer. 

Two  thousand  average  dealers  together  will  not  buy  so  much  in  a  year  as  we.  The  makers  who 
sell  to  us  have  no  traveling  expense,  no  credit  risk,  no  losses,  no  salesmen  to  pay.  They  save  the 
whole  cost  of  selling  the  same  goods  to  2,000  separate  stores,  scattered  everywhere.  The  fiercest  competition  in  America  centers  in  the  effort  to  get  our 
trade.  The  prices  we  pay  are  never  much  above  cost  ;  and  goods  that  we  cannot  buy  low  enough  are  made  in  factories  of  our  own.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
we  can  sell  for  about  what  common  dealers  pay?  We  get  along  with  a  fraction  of  the  profit  charged  by  stores.  We  have  no  salesmen — no  selling  expense 
save  our  catalogue.    A  dealer  must  make  several  times  as  much  on  each  article  to  pay  his  expenses  and  live.    Our  expense  is  but  a  small  percer  tage  when 


THIS  BOOK  CONTAINS 

70,000  Prices   17,000  Pictures   1,000  Pages 


Two  Thousand  Stores  in  One 


spread  over  sales  that  amount  to  millions  of  dollars  annually. 


Cut  this  slip  out  and  send  it  with  15  cents  in  stamps  Today, 

Montgomery  Ward  4  Co.,  Michigan  Ave.  i  Madison  St..  Chicago 

Enclosed  find  7j  cents  for  partial  postage  on  your  1000-page 
Buyers'  Guide  No.  70. 

Name.  .  

(Be  sure  to  write  very  plainly.) 

Postoffice  


County- 


State- 


Be  sure  to  enclose  this  slip  in  an  envelope. 


We  simply  combine  the  buying  and  selling  of  two  thousand  average  stores.  We  save  the 
wasteful  methods  that  cost  more  than  the  merchandise,  and  we  give  the  saving  to  you.  This 
is  the  modern  method  of  business,  and  the  buying  of  the  20th  century  will  be  done  more  and 
more  by  mail:  In  this  way  we  are  now  saving  our  customers  from  four  to  five  million  dollars 
annually.    Yon  will  become  one  of  those  customers  when  you  see  this  book. 


Send  Only  15  Cents 


If  you  want  our  catalogue,  fill  out  carefully  the  slip  to  the  left  of  this, 
and  mail  it  to  us  today,  enclosing  15  cents.  This  catalogue  which  we 
offer  you  costs  us  about  70c  to  print,  even  in  million  lots.  The  postage 
on  it  costs  us  22c  more.  We  ask  you  to  send  us  but  15c  (less  than  half  the  postage  alone)  just  to  show  that  you  do  not 
send  from  mere  cariosity.  This  book  will  save  an  average  family  at  least  $100  per  year.  If  you  don't  find  that  it  will  save 
you  at  least  a  hundred  times  what  it  costs  you,  simply  write  us,  and  we  will  cheerfully  send  your  15  cents  back.  Please 
send  today,  before  you  forget  it. 


Michigan  Avenue 
and  Madison  Street 


...Chicago 


> 
* 
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NEW  PUNT  COLLECTIONS 


Either  5  Rose-Plants  or  4  Geranium- Plants 
or  6  Carnation-Plants  or  6  Chrysanthemum- 
Plants  Given  for  TWO  Yearly  Subscriptions 
to  the  Farm  and  Fireside. 


Either  Collection,  and  Farm  Af}* 
and  Fireside  One  Year,  for  jTL/L/* 

(When  this  offer  is  accepted  no  cash  commission  can  be  allowed, 
and  the  name  cannot  count  in  a  club  toward  a  premium) 


Collections  must  be  or- 
dered entire.  We  cannot 
send  part  of  one  and  part 
of  another  to  make  up  one 
collection. 

6  Japanese  CHRYSANTHEMUM  Plants 

The  collection  here  offered  is  made  up  of  large,  double-flowering  Japanese 
Chrysanthemums,  the  direct  offshoots  of  prize-winning  varieties.  This  collec- 
tion embraces  all  colors  known  to  the  Chrysanthemum  family,  and  all  shapes 
and  forms,  as  incurved,  recurved,  twisted,  whorled,  ostrich-plumes,  etc.,  also 
early  and  late  bloomers.  They  are  well-rooted  plants  and  sure  to  grow. 
Order  Chrysanthemum  Collection  as  No.  558. 

SIX  DIFFERENT  COLORS,  ;AS  FOLLOWS: 

One  deep  golden  yellow,  one  rose-pink  with  soft  satin  finish,  one  fiery  red,  one  velvet 
rose  with  silky  texture,  one  pure  Ivory-white,  and  one  creamy- 
white  showing  a  tinge  of  pink. 


CULTURAL  DIRECTIONS  — 
Accompanying  each  lot  of  plants 
there  are  full  directions  for  plant- 
ing, care,  etc.,  in  order  that  the 
best  results  may  be  obtained. 


GUARANTEE.— All  of  the  plants  will  be  large,  healthy 
and  well  rooted,  and  will  bloom  the  coming  season.  We 
guarantee  them  to  be  exactly  as  described,  to  arrive  in 
perfect  condition,  and  to  give  entire  satisfaction  or  your 
money  cheerfully  refunded. 


Five  Ever-Blooming  ROSE  Plants 

The  rose  is  one  of  the  grandest  of  all  flowers,  and  the  collection  of  thrifty  plants  we  here 
offer  includes  some  of  the  very  finest  specimens.    Principal  among  the  roses  in  the  collection  is 

THE  MAGNIFICENT  CLIMBING  METEOR — A  Grand  New  Velvety  Red  Rose 

The  brightest-colored  of  all  Roses.   It  has  been  called  a  Perpetual-Blooming,  Climbing  General  Jacqueminot 

Climbing  Meteor  is  the  acme  of  all  red  climbing  Eoses.  It  is  a  free,  persistent  bloomer,and  will  make  a  growth  of  from  ten  to 
fifteen  feet  in  a  season ;  in  bloom  all  the  time,  as  it  is  a  true  ever-bloomer.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  place  it  at  the  head  of  the  list  of 
all  Roses  for  summer  blooming,  as  it  will  make  a  strong  growth  and  is  literally  loaded  with  its  deep,  rich  red  flowers  all  the  time. 
Its  flowers  are  much  larger  than  the  standard  Meteor.  It  is  just  the  Rose  to  train  up  the  veranda  or  around  windows,  where 
its  great  beauty  will  show  up  to  good  advantage.  Order  this  Rose  collection  as  No.  725. 

THE  COLLECTION  OF  5  ROSES  INCLUDES  ALL  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  COLORS: 

One  Climbing  Meteor  as  described  above,  one  clear  bright  rosy  red,  one  bright  pink,  one  pure  white,  and  one  rich  flesh- 
colored.    All  will  bloom  freely  during  the  coming  season. 

4  Beautiful  GERANIUM  Plants 

The  Geranium  is  among  the  most  popular  of  all  plants  both  for  potting  or 
bedding.  More  than  this,  they  are  exceedingly  easy  to  grow  and  are  free  from 
insects.  Collection  here  offered  includes  the  latest  and  best  varieties  of  this 
popular  flower.  They  are  unusually  fine  year-old  plants,  and  with  proper  care  are 
sure  to  grow.    Order  Geranium  Collection  as  No.  290. 

FOUR  DIFFERENT  COLORS,  AS  FOLLOWS: 
One  snow-white,  one  brilliant  crimson-scarlet,  one  nankeen-salmon,  one  beautiful  pink. 

6  Fragrant  CARNATION  Plants 

Carnations  are  the  delight  of  every  one  who  has  an  eye  for  the  beautiful  in 
flowers.  Being  unrivaled  in  their  rich  and  refreshing  fragrance,  unequaled  for 
diversity  of  colors,  unapproached  for  daintiness  and  beauty  of  outline,  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  next  to  the  rose  they  have  become  the  favorite  flower 
among  all  classes.  The  collection  we  offer  contains  a  fine  variety  of  these 
exquisite  plants.    Order  Carnation  Collection  as  No.  534. 

SIX  DIFFERENT  COLORS,  AS  FOLLOWS: 

One  yellow,  one  deep  crimson,  one  rich  scarlet,  one  white,  one  light  pink  striped  with 
a  darker  shade,  one  bright  clear  pink. 


Postage  on  the  plants 

paid  by  us  in  eacli  case. 
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THE  CROWELL  PUBLISHING  CO. 


147  Nassau  St. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


OFFICES : 

SPRINGFIELD 
OHIO 


204  Dearborn  St. 
CHICAGO 


Subscriptions  and  all  business  letters  may  be  addressed  to 
"Farm  and  Fireside,"  at  either  one  of  the  above-mentioned 
offices;  letters  for  the  Editor  should  be  marked  "Editor." 


ENTERED  AT  THE  POST-OFFICE  AT  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO, 
AS  SECOND-CLASS  MAIL  MATTER 


TERMS  OF  (One  Year  (24  Numbers)  .  .  SO  Cents 
SUBSCRIPTION  I  Six  Months  (12  Numbers)  .     .     30  Cents 

,  The  above  rates  include  the  payment  of  postage  by  us.  All 
subscriptions  commence  with  the  issue  on  press  when  the  order 
is  received. 

Subscribers  receive  this  paper  twice  a  month,  which  is  twice  as 
often  as  most  other  farm  and  poultry  journals  are  issued. 


Payment,  when  sent  by  mail,  should  be  made  in  Express  or  Post- 
office  Money-orders,  Bank  Checks  or  Drafts.  When  neither  op 
these  can  be  procuked,  send  the  money  In  a  registered  letter. 
All  postmasters  are  required  to  register  letters  whenever  request- 
ed to  do  SO.    DO  NOT  SEND  CHECKS  ON  BANKS  IN  SMALL  TOWNS. 

Silver,  when  sent  through  the  mail,  should  be  carefully  wrapped 
in  cloth  or  strong  paper,  So  as  not  to  wear  a  hole  through  the 
envelop  and  get  lost. 

Postage-stamps  will  be  received  in  payment  for  subscriptions  In 
sums  less  than  one  dollar,  if  for  every  25  cents  in  stamps  you  add 
one  one-cent  stamp  extra,  as  we  m  ust  sell  postage-stamps  at  a  loss. 

The  date  on  the  "yellow  label"  shows  the  time  to  which  each 
subscriber  has  paid.  Thus :  Junel902  means  that  the  subscription 
Is  paid  up  to  June,  1902;  Jull902,  to  July,  1902,  and  so  on.  When 
a  coin-card  order-blank  is  inclosed  with  your  paper  it  means  your 
time  is  out  and  is  an  invitation  to  you  to  renew. 

When  money  is  received,  the  date  will  be  changed  within 
four  weeks,  so  that  the  label  will  answer  for  a  receipt. 

When  renewing:  your  subscription  do  not  fail  to  say  it  is  a 
renewal.  If  all  our  subscribers  will  do  this  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  will  be  avoided.  Also  give  your  name  and  initials  just  as 
now  on  the  yellow  address  label ;  don't  change  it  to  some  other 
member  of  the  family;  if  the  paper  is  now  coming  in  your  wife's 
name,  sign  her  name,  just  as  it  is  on  label,  to  your  letter  of  renewal. 

Discontinuances. — Subscribers  wishing  their  paper  discontinued 
should  write  us  to  that  effect  and  pay  up  all  arrearages.   If  this  is 
not  done,  it  is  assumed  that  the  subscriber  wishes  the  paper  con- 
tinued and  intends  to  pay  when  convenient. 
Always  name  your  post-office. 


COMMENT 

Reader,  kindly  read  the  May  issues  of  the  Farm 
and  Fireside  carefully  and  critically.  Then 
send  to  the  Editor  a  note  or  postal  giving  your 
opinion  of  the  new  "make-up."  Your  honest 
opinions  and  criticisms  will  be  welcomed. 


Nearly  one  month  ago  meat-prices  reached  the 
high  point  that  checks  demand  both  for  export  and 
home  use.  An  equilibrium  will  soon  be  established 
between  the  higher  prices  and  the  reduced  demand, 
but  the  outlook  is  that  farmers  can  command  good 
prices  for  fat  cattle,  sheep,  hogs  and  poultry  for  some 
time  to  come.    Take  good  care  of  the  spring  pigs.  / 


The  House  and  the  Senate  quickly  got  together  on 
the  Oleomargarine  Bill.  Hereafter  oleo  must  sell  on 
its  own  merits  as  oleo,  and  not  fraudulently  as  butter. 
There  will  be  a  fair  field  for  the  dairymen  who  make 
good  butter,  either  in  creameries  or  private  dairies. 
Success  to  them.  But  in  this  progressive  age,  when 
improved  dairy  methods  and  apparatus  are  within  the 
reach  of  all,  the  people  who  make  butter  so  poor  that 
it  has  to  be  "processed"  or  "deviled"  before  it  is  fit  to 
look  at  don't  deserve  any  sympathy  or  good  wishes. 


The  Department  of  Agriculture  recently  issued  a 
statement,  showing  that  during  the  fiscal  year  of  1901 
the  United  States  exported  farm  products  to  the 
value  of  nine  hundred  and  fifty-two  million  dollars— an 
increase  of  more  than  one  hundred  million  dollars 
over  igoo,  and  the  largest  in  our  history. 

During  io.oi  the  United  States  imported  agricul- 
tural products  to  the  value  of  three  hundred  and 
ninety-two  million  dollars,  or  twenty-eight  million 
dollars  less  than  in  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 


AFFAIRS  OF  NOTE  AND  MEN  OF  MARK 


Cuban  Independence  Day  comes  on  May  20th., 


For  patriotism  and  for  pride  and  patience  in  car- 
rying burdens  of  his  own  making  John  Bull  is  unex- 
celled. He  has  just  submitted  to  a  bread-tax,  and 
subscribed  thirty  or  forty  times  over  to  a  new  war 
loan. 

RUSSIA  AND  CHINA 

The  new  treaty  between  Russia  and  China  is  an  in- 
ternational affair  of  world-wide  importance.  By  its 
terms  Russia  agrees  to  restore  the  civil  administration 
of  Manchuria  to  China,  withdraw  the  Russian  army 
within  one  year,  and  to  surrender  all  claim  to  exclu- 
sive railway  and  mining  privileges  in  that  province, 
pledging  herself  to  the  "open-door"  principle. 

This  treaty  is  the  crowning  act  of  American  diplo- 
macy in  affairs  of  the  Orient.  "Secretary  Hay,"  says 
Count  Cassini,  the  Russian  embassador,  "has  done 
more  than  any  other  living  man  to  solve  the  Eastern 
problem.  All  the  powers  have  now  adopted  his  plat- 
form for  the  integrity  of  the  Chinese  empire  and  the 
open  door." 

AMERICA'S  SEAT  OF  EMPIRE 

In  a  recent  address  at  the  St.  Louis  World's  Fair 
grounds  Vice-President  V.  P.  Collins  of  the  National 
Editorial  Association  recalled  the  prophecies  of  two 
statesmen  as  follows: 

"After  the  close  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution  the 
United  States  was  confined  east  of  the  Allegheny 
Mountains,  and  it  was  supposed  that  that  limit  would 
be  maintained;  but  one  might  as  well  undertake  to 
confine  the  air  in  a  seine  or  a  net  as  to  hold  the  Amer- 
ican spirit  within  limits.  Settlers  broke  over  the 
Alleghenies  into  the  Ohio  Valley  and  the  Mississippi, 
and  the  fertility  of  the  soil  was  such  that  crops  seemed 
to  grow  spontaneously;  but  there  was  no  egress  for 
the  harvests,  no  access  to  foreign  ports.  Spain  held 
the  cork  of  commerce,  and  bottled  up  the  settlers  by 
holding  New  Orleans,  until,  in  spite  of  American  . 
patriotism,  there  was  a  feeling  that  they  would  be 
compelled  to  secede  from  the  central  government  and 
annex  themselves  to  Spain  for  the  sake  of  access  to 
the  New  Orleans  port.  This  became  intensified  when, 
instead  of  Spain,  Napoleon  became  the  power.  The 
great  Napoleon  was  approached  finally  with  the  prop- 
osition to  purchase  the  port  of  New  Orleans,  or  the 
right  to  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi.  He 
was  about  to  enter  into  war  with  England,  and  fore- 
seeing the  possibility  of  the  coming  Waterloo,  he  de- 
clared that  he  would  sell  not  only  the  port  of  New 
Orleans,  but  the  whole  Empire  of  the  West;  for,  he 
said,  Tf  England  conquers  us  we  will  raise  up  on  the 
American  continent  an  empire  greater  than  England, 
through  which  we  shall  have  our  revenge.' 

"Some  years  ago,  in  the  first  Lincoln  campaign, 
Secretary  Seward,  standing  on  the  capitol  steps  at  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  declared  that  he  had  looked  over  the 
continent  to  determine  where  would  be  the  future  city 
of  commerce  and  political  power  in  America.  He  had 
considered  Mexico,  where  once  had  been  the  glories 
of  Montezuma's  power,  and  decided  that  it  was  not 
there.  He  had  looked  to  the  East,  but  it  was  not 
th  ere.  He  had  looked  north  to  Winnipeg,  and  had 
contemplated  the  vast  domain  of  territory  in  the 
North  and  in  the  Northwest,  but  had  decided  that  it 
was  not  there;  and  to  the  far  West.  But,  he  said,  that 
as  a  right  conclusion  of  all  his  investigation  he  be- 
lieved that  the  ultimate  seat  of  power,  both  commer- 
cial and  political,  would  be  not  far  from  where  he  then 
stood,  upon  the  capitol  steps  of  Minnesota." 


America's  "star  of  empire"  is  now  found  where 
Napoleon  and  Seward  predicted,  swinging  above  the 
great  prairie  region  of  the  Central  West.  A  census 
bulletin  just  issued  shows  that  this  region  has  out- 
stripped all  other  natural,  topographical  divisions  of 
the  country,  and  now  ranks  first  with  a  population  of 
13,300,970 — more  than  one  sixth  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  the  continental  United  States,  and  about  one 
half  that  of  England  and  Wales. 


Nelson  A.  Miles  began  life  on  a  Massachusetts 
farm.  He  is  now  rounding  out  a  long  military  career 
as  Lieutenant-General  of  the 
United  States  Army.  When  the 
Civil  War  began,  in  the  twenty-first 
year  of  his  age,  he  raised  a  com- 
pany, and  volunteered  his  ser- 
vices. From  boy  lieutenant  on 
his  first  battle-field  to  the  highest 
rank  in  the  volunteer  service  at 
the  close  of  the  Richmond  cam- 
paign his  career  of  bravery,  ser- 
vices and  rapid  promotion  is  the 
pride  of  his  countrymen.  While 
Colonel  in  the  regular  army  he 
became  celebrated  as  the  "Indian-fighter." 


One  month  ago  Henry  Clay  Evans  filed  his  resig- 
nation as  United  States  Commissioner  of  Pensions, 
the  office  he  has  held  since  1897. 
President  Roosevelt  accepted  his 
resignation,  to  take  effect  after  his 
successor  had  been  selected,  and 
at  a  time  when  there  could  be 
offered  to  him  a  position  which 
"the  President  would  regard  as  a 
promotion,  and  a  fitting  reward 
for  his  excellent  services."  Two 
weeks  later  the  death  of  William 
McK.  Osborne,  Consul-General 
at  London,  made  a  vacancy  in 
what  is  one  of  the  best  positions  in  the  United  States 
foreign  service,  and  it  was  promptly  offered  to  Colonel 
Evans.   

Eugene  F.  Ware — native  of  Connecticut,  soldier 
from  Iowa,  and  lawyer  and  poet  of  Kansas— is  the 
successor  of  H.   Clay  Evans  as 
Commissioner    of    Pensions.  At 
first  the  selection  of  Mr.  Ware 
caused  no  little  surprise,  as  he,  was 
never  known  as  a  politician,  and' 
had  not  sought  the  office.    But  it 
2£s*  W*     *s  tne  President's  way  of  settling 
matters  when  Congressmen  cannot 
get  together  and  agree  in  recom- 
mending the  right  kind  of  a  man 
for  an  appointment  to  go  outside 
the  list  of  rival  applicants  and  pick 
a  good  man  himself. 

Captain  Ware  served  in  both  the  Iowa  infantry  and 
cavalry  during  the  Civil  War,  and  later  in  various 
Indian  wars.  Since  1871  he  has  practised  law  in  Kan- 
sas, and  become  one  of  the  leading  lawyers  of  the 
state.   

Leonard  Wood — surgeon,  sol- 
dier and  military  governor — was 
born  at  Winchester,  N.  H.,  Octo- 
ber 9,  i860.  He  graduated  at  the 
Harvard  Medical  School  in  1883, 
and  began  his  military  service  in 
1885  as  lieutenant  and  assistant 
surgeon  under  Miles  in  Indian 
warfare.  In  Lawton's  expedition 
against  Geronimo  he  distinguished 
himself  as  a  fighter,  and  later  re- 
ceived the  medal  of  honor. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish-American  War  he 
was  selected  by  his  friend  Theodore  Roosevelt  to  or- 
ganize and  train  the  "Rough  Riders."  The  story  of 
this  renowned  regiment  under  Colonel  Wood  and 
Colonel  Roosevelt  is  a  familiar  one.  After  the  sur- 
render of  Santiago,  Wood,  already  a  brigadier-general, 
was  appointed  to  command  the  city.  By  tact,  skill  and 
administrative  ability  of  the  highest  type  he  made 
Santiago  a  safe,  orderly,  clean  and  healthful  city — an 
object-lesson  for  the  regeneration  of  Cuba.  His  won- 
derful record  as  commander  of  the  department,  mil- 
itary governor  of  the  city,  and  civil  governor  of  the 
province  of  Santiago,  logically  made  him  in  due  time 
the  Governor  of  Cuba. 
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G  CO,  J  TIRE  CO..  Indianapolis,  Ini 

Abo  makers  of  G  &  J  TIRES  for  Motor  BicyrJo. 
Carriages  and  Automobiles. 


NEW 
ID-SEAT 

asks! 


"  Do  yon 
ever  need  a 
third  seat  in  a  vehicle?" 

It  will  serve  yon  perfectly 
in  that  way.  It  is  light,  strong  and  folds  flat.  It  needs  no 
fastening,  yet  never  slips.  It  fits  in  any  vehicle  and  wears 
a  lifetime.  Thousands  of  people  use  the  seat,  and  they  all 
like  It.  With  the  New  I.  D.  Seat  three  persons  can  ride  as 
comfortably  on  the  seat  of  a  vehicle  as  two  can  without  it. 
It  is  placed  on  the  cushion  between  two  persons,  and  still 
does  not  take  up  any  room. 

Ask  your  dealer,  and  if  he  does 
not  handle  them,  we  will  send 
you   (express    paid)    for  $1.30 
91.55  or  $2.30  the  quality  desired. 
Write  for  Circulars. 

NEW  I,  I>.  SEAT  CO. 
K  oh  r  erst  own,  Pa. 


Horse  Powers,  Wood=Sawing 
and  Threshing  Machines  and 
Ensilage  Cutters 

If  you  want  the  best 
power  in  the  world  for 
running  cream-separa- 
tor,   ensilage- cutter 
or  wood-saw,  try  our 
horse-power.  Easiest- 
running,  best  mate- 
rial, and  will  do  the 
most  work  of  any  in 
the  market.  50-page 
pamphlet  Free. 

Address       A.   W.  GRAY'S  SONS 

Patentees  and  Sole  Manufacturers 
P.  O.  Box  81,       -      Mlddletown  Springs,  Vt. 

Wagon  World  Awheel. 

Half  a  million  of  these  steel 
wheels  have  been  sent  out  on 
our  own  wagons  and  to  fit  other 
wagons.  It  is  the  wheel  that 
determines  the  life  of  any 
wagon,  and  this  is  the  longest 
lived  wheel  made.  Do  you  want 
I  a  low  down  Handy  Wagon  to 
use  about  the  place?  We  will  fit 
out  your  old  wagon  with  Elec- 
tric Wheels  of  any  size  and 
any  shape  tire,  straight  or  stag- 
gered spokes.  No  cracked  hubs,  no 
loose  spokes,  no  rotten  felloes,  no  resetting.  Write  for 
the  big  new  catalogue.  Itis  free. 
Electric  Wheel  Co.,  Box  96fQulncy,  Ills. 

STEEL  ROOFING 

FREIGHT  CHARGES  PAID  BY  US 

Strict  y  new,  perfect.  Semi  -  Hardened 
Steel  Sheets,  2  feet  wide,  6  feet  long.  The 
best  Roofing,  Siding  or  Celling  you  can  use. 

No  experience  necessary  to  lay  it.  An 
ordinary  hammer  or  hatchet  the  only 
tools  you  need.  We  furnish  nails  free 
and  paint  roofing'  two  sides.  Comes 
either  flat,  corrugated  or  "V*  crimped. 
Delivered  free  of  all  eharges  to  all  points 
in  the  U.  S..  east  of  the  Mississippi  River 
and  North  of  the  Ohio  River 

AT  $2.25  PER  SQUARE 

Prices  to  other  points  on  application.   A  square  means  100 
square  feet.  Write  for  free  Catalogue  No.  34, 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO.,  W.  35th  and  Iron  Sts.,  Chicago 


IF  YOU  DRINK  WATER  &i 

from  a  well  or  cistern  not  deeper 
than  30  feet  you  should  send  for 
our  free  catalogue  illustrating  our 

Cleveland  Chain  Pumps 

A  Complete  $6.00  DELIVERED 
rump  lor  _____ 

All  steel  aud  galvanized,  Steel 
Tubing,  Purifying  Rubber  Buckets, 
etc.  Sold  under  positive  guarantee 
to  be  the  best  on  earth.  We  have 
equipped  300,000  wells. 

CLEVELAND  GALVANIZING  WORKS 
16.20  Cooper  Street,       Cleveland,  Ohio 


KEYSTONE  DRILLERS 

Make  Water  Wells  any  Depth;  OH  and  Gas  Wells; 

Test-Wells  for  all  Min- 
erals; Self- Mo  vine  or 
Portable.  Many  (Sizes. 
Used  all  over  theWorld. 
Also  Contracts  Taken  for 
Drilling  Well"  for  Railroads, 
Factories  and  City  Water 
Works. 

Top  Quality,  Bottom  Prices. 
For  84-page  Catalogue  address 
KEYSTONE  DRILLER  CO.,  Box  F,  Beaver  Falls.  Pa. 


FENCE! 


STRONGEST 

MADE.  Bull- 
strong.  Chicken- 
tight.  Sold  to  the  Farmer  at  Wholesale 
Prices.   Polly  Warranted.   Catalog  Free. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO., 
Box  18         Winchester.  Indiana,  U.  9.  A. 


+5  T«f»'  ejperi.nc. 
Stud    for  ..In.bt. 


ORCHARDS 

Dwarfs  versus  Standards. — We  may  plant  a  standard 
apple-tree,  and  expect  good  crops  from  it  even  if  left 
occasionally  in  sod  or  under  neglect.  But  when  we 
plant  dwarf  trees  of  any  kind,  even  including  quinces, 
we  are  not  sure  of  satisfactory  crops  unless  the  ground  is 
kept  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation  right  along.  Just  exam- 
ine some  of  these  large  blocks  of  dwarf  pears,  quinces,  etc., 
all  over  the  country — crippled,  diseased  trees,  dead  wood, 
standing  in  old  tough  sod,  and  occupying  space  that  might 
be  filled  by  something  useful  instead  of  worthless.  There  is 
urgent  need  of  the  ax.  Dwarf  trees,  in  short,  seem  to  me  to 
be  garden-trees  rather  than  orchard-trees,  and  as  garden- 
trees  they  may  possibly  have  a  place. 


The  Use  of  Fillers. — Close  planting  has  often  been 
recommended  and  practised.  Trees  of  the  desired  varieties 
are  planted  at  regular  wide  distances  for  permanent  business, 
and  other  early-bearing  sorts  are  set  between  the  others  in 
both  directions.  The  idea  is  to  have  these  early-bearing 
sorts  give  a  few  crops  while  the  trees  are  yet  comparatively 
small  and  before  the  permanent  trees  need  all  the  room. 
Then  the  "fillers"  are  to  be  cut  out.  The  plan  will  seldom 
work,  however.  It  came  to  a  discussion  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  New  York  State  Fruit-growers'  Association.  One 
■expert  orchardist  said,  ''If  you  don't  have  the  sand  to  cut 
them  out  in  good  season,  don't  plant  fillers."  And  others, 
among  them  J.  H.  Hale,  of  Connecticut,  are  against  the 
practice  of  planting  fillers  on  general  principles.  People 
as  a  rule  have  not  the  courage  to  cut  down  trees  when  they 
"can,  just  as  well  take  off  one  more  crop  from  them,"  and 
the  consequence  is  the  same  as  that  of  too  close  planting, 
resulting  finally  in  these  worthless  orchard  forests  as  we 
have  them  around  here  in  plenty. 


U.S.& FOREIGN  PATENTS- 

Wavor.,"  Alexander  *  Dowell,  607  Seventh  St.,  Washington,  D.C. 


Orchard-destruction. — The  first  step  in  the  manage- 
ment of  many  of  our  older  orchards,  in  my  own  vicinity  as 
well  as  in  many  other  important  fruit  sections,  is  "the  free 
use  of  the  ax."  Destruction  seems  at  present  more  urgent 
than  any  other  phase  of  culture.  There  are  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  acres  of  thrifty  apple-trees  that  are  valueless 
to  owner  or  renter.  It  is  the  style  of  planting  at  the 
beginning  and  neglect  afterward  that  have  killed  the  use- 
fulness of  the  trees.  We  have  in  this  vicinity  great  blocks  of 
apple  orchard  that  are  forest-like  in  their  density,  prolific 
breeding-places  of  all  sorts  of  noxious  insects  and  fungous 
diseases.  No  crop  of  apples  has  been  gathered  in  these 
sunless  wildernesses  for  many  years,  and  none  is  expected 
except  crippled  fruit  on  crippled  trees  or  on  the  outside  of 
the  blocks.  What  fruit  has  been  grown  was  a  damage  to 
the  whole  apple  trade  and  an  injury  to  the  more  successful 
grower — abominable  rubbish  worse  than  nothing.  Yet  it 
seems  a  hard  task  to  convince  the  owners  of  the  fact  that 
these  trees  are  worthless  and  really  a  nuisance,  or  bring 
them  td  the  point  of  consenting  to  either  the  entire  annihi- 
lation or  the  reclamation  or  rejuvenation  of  these  orchards. 
With  three  trees  cut  out  and  one  left,  and  the  latter  well 
pruned  and  the  ground  plowed  up  and  kept  under  thorough 
tillage,  such  a  reclamation  or  rejuvenation  may  be  possible 
and  feasible.  But  nobody  seems  to  be  willing  to  give  this 
treatment. 

Doucin  Stock  for  Apples. — On  general  principles  I 
prefer  standards.  Prof.  S.  A.  Beach,  of  the  New  York 
Experiment  Station  at  Geneva,  stated  at  recent  horticultural 
meetings  that  the  station,  in  consideration  of  the  difficulty 
experienced  in  treating  large  standard  apple-trees  for  the 
San  Jose  scale,  especially  by  fumigation,  and  such  treatment 
becoming  more  and  more  necessary  over  constantly  widen- 
ing areas,  has  undertaken  some  tests  with  trees  grown  on 
dwarf  stock.  Paradise  or  "French  paradise"  stocks  have 
been  used  for  many  years  whereon  to  train  the  trees  in 
bushy,  espalier  or  cordon  forms.  This  stock,  like  quince- 
stocks,  is  shallow-rooted  and  seems  to  need  garden  soil  and 
garden  culture  as  already  mentioned  in  a  general  way.  Not 
all  varieties  of  apples  form  a  congenial  union  with  this  stock; 
but  varieties  which  do  well  on  it  may  begin  to  bear  at  four 
or  five  years  from  the  bud  or  graft,  which  would  ordinarily 
be  two  or  three  years  after  being  planted  in  the  orchard. 
Under  favorable  circumstances  they  may  continue  to  bear 
twenty  years  or  more.  But  neglect  them  and  they  will  soon 
be  gone.  The  Doucin  stock  also  dwarfs  the  tree  grafted  or 
budded  on  it.,  but  not  to  the  same  extent  as  the  Paradise 
stock.  Every  variety  of  apples  seems  to  form  a  good  union 
with  it,  and  grows  as  healthy,  vigorous  and  productive  as  it 
would  on  standard  roots.  I  have  a  few  such  dwarf  trees 
among  standards,  and  usually  gather  a  few  apples  from 
them.  The  varieties  are  Red  Astrachan,  Yellow  Transpar- 
ent and  other  early  apples.  There  seems  to  be  some  differ- 
ence of  opinion  among  expert  growers  whether  varieties 
come  into  bearing  any  earlier  on  this  stock  than  when  grown 
as  standards.  I  believe  they  do,  at  least  to  a  slight  extent. 
In  the  dwarf  orchard  of  Messrs.  Ellwanger  &  Barry,  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  well-established  trees  of  productive  sorts 
on  Doucin  stock  planted  eight  feet  by  eight  feet  apart  have 
borne  two  barrels  of  good  fruit  to  the  tree.  "Whether  these 
figures  give  anything  like  a  fair  indication  of  the  yields  that 
may  be  expected  from  dwarf  apples  in  well-cared-for  com- 
mercial orchards,"  however,  is  another  question.  Professor 
Beach  is  not  prepared  to  answer  it  in  the  affirmative.  I 
greatly  doubt  it,  as  I  also  have  my  doubts  whether  the 
Doucin  stock  will  soon  become  very  popular. 


THE  POLITICAL  FIELD 

IN  looking  over  the  political  field  in  the  great  agricultural 
districts  one  is  led  to  wonder  where  the  farmer  comes  in. 
Some  of  the  bitterest  opponents  of  the  Oleo  Bill  seem 
to  come  from  sections  in  which  farmers  are  in  the  major- 
ity. Are  the  farmers  in  those  sections  so  blinded  by  partizan 
politics  that  they  are  unable  to  get  together?  Don't  they 
care  a  cent  for  their  own  interests,  or  are  they  too  busy 
milking  cows,  feeding  calves  and  raising  hogs  to  take  a  hand 
in  plain  politics? 

In  a  few  weeks  the  champions  of  oleo  will  be  home,  pos- 
sibly candidates  for  reelection.  Seek  them  out,  and  have  a 
social  political  chat  with  them,  and  get  their  views  on  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  agricultural  interests.  When  a  public 
servant  acts  as  some  congressmen  have  in  this  oleo  matter 
the  farmer  should  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  his  vote  is  his 
own. 

CORN  CULTIVATION 

It  is  impossible  for  any  farmer  to  follow  set  rules  in  the 
management  of  his  farm.  Almost  all  depends  on  soil  and 
weather  conditions.  Our  most  successful  corn-growers 
keep  the  harrow  going  until  the  corn-plants  appear,  pro- 
vided the  soil  is  in  harrowing  condition.  Sometimes  a  suc- 
cession of  showers  after  planting  will  make  and  keep  the  soil 
so  wet  that  harrowing  will  do  more  harm  than  good.  In 
that  case  one's  plans  must  be  modified  or  changed  to  suit 
conditions.  The  soil  should  not  be  worked  when  wet  if  it 
can  be  avoided;  but  if  the  surface  dries  so  that  a  crust 
forms,  that  should  be  broken  up  at  the  earliest  moment  pos- 
sible, for  nothing  can  be  worse  for  the  soil  or  a  crop  than  a 
dry  crust  on  the  surface.  The  harrow  is  the  best  imple- 
ment for  breaking  up  such  a  crust,  and  I  would  use  it  even 
if  the  corn-plants  are  an  inch  or  two  high',  slanting  the  teeth 
backward  far  enough  to  prevent  gathering  trash.  Then 
follow  with  the  cultivators  as  soon  as  possible.  Loosening  a 
wet  soil  dries  and  aerates  it,  and  keeping  it  loose  and  mellow 
on  the  surface  prevents  the  escape  of  the  subsoil-moisture 
needed  by  the  growing  plants. 

Whether  this  season  is  going  to  be  a  wet  or  droughty 
one  cannot  be  foretold  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  Our 
object  should  be  to  keep  the  surface  of  our  corn-land  loose 
and  mellow  all  the  time,  if  possible.  We  must  keep  in  mind 
the  fact  that  when  the  corn-plant  is  a  foot  high  the  roots 
fill  the  soil  between  the  rows,  and  to  cut  them  off  checks  the 
growth.  The  outside  shovels  of  the  cultivator— those  run- 
ning in  the  middle  of  the  row — may  be  set  to  run  deep  until 
the  plant  is  a  foot  high,  when  all  should  run  shallow.  This 
is  the  best  method  of  cultivation  in  both  wet  and  dry  sea- 
sons. If  the  rainfall  is  light  this  season  we  should  be  pre- 
pared to  catch  and  retain  in  the  soil  every  drop  of  it.  Have 
the  soil  loose,  so  that  rain  will  run  in  instead  of  off,  and 
break  up  the  crust  as  soon  as  the  surface  is  dry  enough  to 
work  and  prevent  the  escape  of  the  moisture  we'  have 
caught.  By  doing  this  last  season  many  farmers  raised 
good  crops  of  corn.  A  mistake  many  farmers  made  last 
season  was  in  using  cultivators  that  worked  the  loose  soil 
between  the  rows  toward  the  plants,  leaving  a  hard-bot- 
tomed furrow  midway  between  the  rows.  Where  this  was 
done  there  was  a  very  light  yield.  The  hard  center  baked 
and  cracked,  and  all  moisture  escaped  into  the  air. 


Speculations. — A  young  farmer  writes  me  that  he  was 
nipped  in  a  little  side  speculation,  and  he  wishes  I  would  warn 
farmers  against  speculating  in  grain.  He  said  a  firm  wrote 
him  urging  him  to  buy  wheat  for  the  rise  that  was  then  in 
sight.  They  assured  him  that  wheat  would  go  to  a  dollar 
before  the  first  of  May,  and  by  snapping  up  a  few  thousand 
bushels  at  seventy-five  cents  he  could  make  more  in  two 
months  than  he  could  in  plain  farming  two  years.  He 
invested  four  hundred  hard-earned  dollars,  and  it  is  lost. 
Not  long  ago  a  nice-appearing  man  went  into  a  little  town 
and  let  a  few  men  in  "on  the  ground  floor"  of  an  oil  com- 
pany at  twenty  dollars  a  let.  Failing  to  hear  from  the  "pro- 
moter" concerning  progress  they  investigated  a  little,  and 
have  learned  that  the  company  has  no  existence.  One  of 
the  men  invited  to  take  stock  said  to  me,  "If  this  is  the  good 
thing  that  this  fellow  says  it  is,  why  does  he  have  to  go  so 
far  from  home  to  sell  stock?  There's  always  plenty  of  men 
with  money  looking  for  good  things,  and  they  don't  have  to 
be  peddled  about  the  country."  He  is  right.  Oil  and  min- 
ing stocks  and  speculations  in  grain  are  good  things  to  let 
alone.  Ninety-nine  times  in  a  hundred  the  investor  will  lose 
every  penny  he  puts  into  them.  Then  there's  the  commis- 
sion firms  that  bob  up  like  mushrooms  in  the  night,  and 
assure  farmers  that  they  have  special  contracts  and  a  special 
line  of  customers,  and  can  obtain  a  higher  price  for  produce 
than  any  other  firm,  and  they  want  the  produce  immediately. 
They  offer  inducements  that  often  catch  the  unwary.  One 
man  I  know  shipped  several  hundred  dollars'  worth  of 
produce  to  one  of  these  fake  firms,  and  lost  all.  He  had 
bought  most  of  it  at  top  prices  from  his  neighbors,  and  he 
had  to  pay  for  it.  All  these  alluring  side  speculations  are 
good  things  to  let  alone.  Whenever  I  hear  of  them  I  am 
reminded  of  an  old  farmer  and  stock-breeder  who  was 
leisurely  walking  about  at  a  fair  viewing  the  sights.  A 
young  friend  came  to  him,  and  pointing  to  a  lot  of  gambling 
schemes  run  by  fakirs,  said,  "Uncle  Jim,  I've  a  notion  to 
take  a  crack  at  one  of  those,  and  speculate  a  little."  Uncle 
Jim  took  him  by  the  arm  and  led  him  to  the  stock-pens,  and 
pointing  to  a  young  Poland-China  pig,  said,  "If  you  want  to 
speculate  a  little  try  a  crack  at  that!"  He  bought  it  then 
and  there,  and  years  afterward  declared  that  it  was  the  most 
profitable  investment  he  ever  made. 
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All  Over  the  Farm 


TOP-DRESSING  MEADOWS 

The  Rhode  Island  station  is  doing  work  of  great  prac- 
tical value  in  its  soil  and  grass  experiments.  I  have 
been  studying  its  bulletins  for  years  with  much  profit, 
and  believe  that  they  would  be  helpful  to  all  who  are 
interested  in  these  subjects.  Farmers  must  bear  in  mind 
that  the  results  of  any  station  experiments  may  not  be  taken 
safely  by  them  as  an  absolute  guide,  as  conditions  vary  too 
much  to  make  this  possible;  but  they  set  us  to  thinking,  and 
oftentimes  to  going  in  the  right  direction  for  increased  profit 
from  our  fields.  Bulletin  No.  82  of  this  station  brings  to  us 
some  conclusions  that  are  rather  startling,  and  while  they 
are  not  entirely  true  for  land  remote  from  good  markets, 
or  probably  for  land  of  high  fertility,  yet  they  deserve  con- 
sideration by  very  many  hay-producers. 

Experimentation  with  various  quantities  of  commercial 
fertilizers,  used  as  a  top-dressing  for  meadows  during  a 
series  of  years,  leads  the  station  to  say  that  "at  present  the 
great  drawback  to  profitable  grass  culture  in  New  England 
is  the  neglect  to  systematically  top-dress  mowing-lands  and 
a  general  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  relative  quantities  and 
absolute  amounts  of  chemical  manures  to  apply.  If  every 
one  of  the  seventy-eight  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
twenty-four  acres  of  grass-land  in  Rhode  Island  were 
treated  in  an  intelligent  and  economical  manner  the  in- 
creased revenue  to  the  state  would  be  enormous." 


The  Profit  Gotten. — The  heaviest  applications  of  fer- 
tilizers to  grass-lands  are  the  ones  that  have  paid  the  most 
net  profit,  and  nitrogen  in  nitrate  of  soda  has  seemed  to  be 
the  most  important  element,  though  all  three  elements  are 
needed.  The  plan  is  to  top-dress  late  in  April  or  early  in 
May,  and  where  the  dressing  was  complete  and  liberal  the 
yield  was  four  and  seven  tenths  tons  an  acre,  making  the 
receipts  from  one  acre  forty  dollars  greater  than  the  cost 
of  the  dressing.  The  station  does  not  commend  the  prac- 
tice of  using  nitrate  of  soda  alone  on  grass  unless  it  is 
positively  known  that  the  soil  is  not  deficient  in  phosphoric 
acid  and  potash. 

The  size  of  the  application  would  alarm  many  of  us  if 
compelled  to  make  it  to  our  grass-lands,  and  yet  why  should 
this  be  so,  provided  net  profit  can  be  assured  by  former 
experiments  on  a  small  scale.  Four  hundred  pounds  of  acid 
phosphate,  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  muriate  of 
potash  and  three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda 
gave  the  biggest  profit.  Without  the  nitrate  of  soda  the 
yield  was  after  the  common  farm  style — one  and  one  ha'lf  tons 
an  acre.  With  the  nitrogen  added  the  yield  ran  up  to  four 
band  seven  tenths  tons. 

Now  bear  in  mind  that  this  formula  is  probably  incorrect 
for  your  grass-land.  Your  soil  is  not  exactly  similar.  The 
lesson  to  be  learned  is  that  these  small  yields  of  hay  are 
unnecessary,  and  the  liberal  top-dressings  in  the  spring  are 
effective  if  we  apply  just  the  elements  needed.  A  moderate 
application  of  fertilizer  yielded  some  net  profit,  but  it  was 
only  when  the  plant-food  was  applied  most  liberally  that 
the  best  net  profit  an  acre  was  secured. 


LOSS  IN  STORING  HAY 

What  will  well-cured  hay  in  the  field  lose  by  storing  in 
mow  until  spring?  One  fifth  is  a  common  estimate.  The 
hay  on  three  plots  was  sufficiently  cured  to  remain  in  fine 
condition  in  the  mow,  and  the  next  February  the  shrinkage 
was  found  to  run  from  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent.  Where 
the  yield  was  over  four  and  one  half  tons  an  acre  the  curing 
was  not  so  thorough  as  on  plots  of  lighter  yield,  though 
sufficient  for  safe  storage.  So  we  may  safely  infer  that 
twenty  per  cent  is  a  safe  outside  estimate  for  shrinkage  in 
the  mow.  Thoroughly  cured  grass  will  lose  less,  say  one 
ton  out  of  each  six. 

LIBERAL  SEEDING  OF  MEADOWS 

There  is  a  great  area  of  cold,  wet  land  kept  in  meadow 
as  much  as  possible.  Some  redtop  should  be  seeded  with 
the  timothy  and  clover  on  such  land.  Redtop  thrives 
pretty  well  in  a  sour  soil,  and  heavy  land  is  often  acid. 
Timothy  makes  the  preferable  hay,  and  the  station  advises 
the  use  of  a  ton  of  lime  an  acre  on  acid  land  to  help  the 
clover  and  timothy.  The  nitrate  of  soda  helps  the  timothy 
more  than  the  redtop,  partly  because  it,  like  lime,  helps  to 
sweeten  a  soil.  For  this  class  of  land  it  is  advised  that  we 
use  in  seeding  fifteen  pounds  of  timothy,  seven  and  one  half 
of  clover  and  seven  and  one  half  of  redtop  an  acre.  The 
Rhode  Island  station  teaching  is  that  we  should  seed 
heavily,  using  some  redtop  where  the  soil  is  acid,  and  then 
feed  the  land  heavily  with  annual  top-dressings.  Each  one 
should  test  this  on  a  small  scale,  bearing  in  mind  the  sta- 
tion's idea  of  a  "liberal"  dressing,  and  see  if  net  profits  may 
not  be  increased  in  this  way. 


COW-PEAS  FOR  PLANTING 

There  is  much  interest  in  cow-peas  as  a  forage  arid  fer- 
tilizing crop,  and  I  am  very  sorry  that  the  price  of  seed  is 
so  much  higher  than  usual.  Indeed,  in  the  case  of  some 
early  varieties,  it  is  nearly  prohibitive  now.  There  are  very 
few  advertisements  of  seed  for  sale  by  growers,  and  the 
stock  in  the  hands  of  seedsmen  is  small.  It  may  be  advis- 
able this  year  not  to  broadcast  or  plant  with  a  grain-drill 
using  all  the  holes.  Such  seeding  requires  about  five  pecks 
of  ^ed  an  acre.    As  good  results  can  be  gotten  from  drill- 


ing in  rows  two  and  one  half  feet  apart,  using  one  half 
bushel  of  seed  an  acre.  I  think  as  much  feed  can  be  grown 
by  this  method,  but  extra  labor  is  demanded  on  account  of 
two  or  three  necessary  cultivations.  The  high  price  of  seed 
will  make  growers  save  seed  more  generally  this  fall,  and 
there  may  be  a  return  to  old  prices- — a  dollar,  or  trifle  more, 
a  bushel.  One  obstacle  is  the  failure  to  invent  a  satisfactory 
machine  for  harvesting  fie  seed,  and  one  for  threshing  it. 
Some  machines  have  been  put  upon  the  market  in  a  limited 
way,  but  none  has  commended  itself  sufficiently  to  come 
into  common  use.  But  with  a  good  yield  of  seed  and  the 
stimulus  of  present  prices  we  can  confidently  count  upon  a 
supply  that  will  bring  prices  down  once  more.  The  individ- 
ual farmer  of  the  North  would  do  well  to  plant  a  patch  for 
seed  to  insure  a  hardy  strain  for  his  own  use.  The  peas 
should  be  drilled  in  rows  for  cultivation,  and  the  crop  may 
be  flailed  out.  David. 

GROWING  PROTEIN 

The  extremely  high  prices  prevailing  during  the  season 
for  all  kinds  of  nitrogenous  feeding-stuffs  should  lead 
.farmers  to  consider  quite  seriously  the  subject  of  growing 
more  of  this  class  of  feeding  material  upon  their  farms. 

That  it  is  economy  to  combine  feeds  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  approach  the  standard  established  by  scientific  investi- 
gations can  no  longer  be  questioned  by  the  intelligent  farmer. 
He  has  learned  that  the  nutritive  ratio  of  the  various  feeds 
he  grows  varies  materially.  He  knows  that  young,  grow- 
ing animals  make  better  growth  on  a  ratio  of  one  to  six 
than  they  possibly  can  .  on  a  feed  with  a  ratio  of  one  to 
twelve.  But  he  has  thought  it  almost  necessary  for  him 
to  depend  upon  purchasing  mill-feed  to  balance  up  his  tim- 
othy hay  or  his  corn  stover.  So  middlings  and  bran  he 
buys,  regardless  of  the  price.  But  both  of  these  have  sold 
far  above  their  true  value  for  some  months  past.  The 
thoughtful  farmer  says,  however,  that  these  feeds  have  a 
large  manurial  value  as  well  as  feeding  value.  This  is  true; 
but  in  feeding  animals  some  of  this  manurial  value  is 
absorbed  by  the  animal  and  lost  to  the  manure.  Then,  too, 
our  methods  of  handling  the  manure  usually  permit  of  more 
or  less  loss  of  value,  estimated  by  experts  at  half  the 
original  value.  How  much  can  we  realiy  claim,  then,  for 
manurial  value?    Let  us  figure  it  out  and  see. 

Wheat  bran  has  a  feeding  value  of  about  $13.76.  It  has 
a  manurial  value  of  about  $12.19.  The  combined  value  can- 
not be  over  $20  a  ton,  and  every  dollar  above  that  paid 
for  a  ton  of  bran  is  thrown  away.  If  the  manure  is  not 
well  cared  for  bran  is  not  worth  $20. 

Wheat  middlings  have  a  feeding  value  of  $17.42  and  a 
manurial  value  of  $9.34,  having  much  less  phosphoric  acid 
and  also  much  less  potash  than  the  bran.  The  combined 
value  is  $22,  and  the  farmer  cannot  afford  to  pay  more  even 
if  he  saves  every  pound  of  the  manure  in  the  most  approved 
manner. 

Using  the  same  basis  of  calculation  for  good  clover  hay 
that  has  been  used  above  we  find  that  good  clover  hay  has 
a  feeding  value  of  $11.20  and  a  manurial  value  of  $8.35,  or  a 
combined  value  of  $15.38. 

.  Alsike  hay  has  a  feeding  value  of  $12.34,  manurial  value 
of  $9.47,  and  a  combined  value  of  $17.08. 

Alfalfa  hay  has  a  feeding  value  of  $12.90,  manurial  value 
of  $8.42,  and  a  combined  value  of  $17.11. 

Oats  have  a  feeding  value  of  $16.72,  manurial  value  of 
$7.50,  and  a  combined  value  of  $20.47. 

Peas  have  a  feeding  value  of  $17.34,  manurial  value  of 
$10.85,  and  a  combined  value  of  $22.77. 

All  of  these  contain  protein  in  good  proportion,  and  if 
grown  in  sufficient  quantity  may  be  substituted  for  mill-feeds 
to  a  large  extent. 

If  red  clover  does  not  do  well,  try  Alsike  or  English 
clover  or  alfalfa.  The  finest  hay  I  have  ever  fed  was  Alsike 
clover  and  timothy  mixed.  I  shall  endeavor  to  sow  at  least 
one  field  to  Alsike  and  timothy  each  year. 

I  had  my  first  experience  with  alfalfa  some  eleven  years 
ago,  but  failed  to  get  a  good  stand.  The  next  year  I 
secured  a  fine  stand,  and  that  piece  has  been  cut  three  or 
four  times  every  year  since.  The  next  year  I  failed  to 
get  a  good  stand  because  of  poor  seed.  I  sowed  no  more 
until  last  year,  when  I  secured  a  perfect  stand  of  plants, 
and  at  this  time  it  promises  a  magnificent  growth. 

All  kinds  of  stock  like  alfalfa  either  green  or  cured  as 
hay.    Even  hogs  will  eat  the  hay  quite  greedily. 

I  would  not  advise  any  one  to  sow  largely  of  it  the  first 
year;  but  every  one  should  try  it  on  a  small  scale,  and 
learn  the  adaptability  of  his  soil  and  the  possibilities  of  this 
most  marvelous  pla.nt. 

By  sowing  oats  and  peas  together  as  do  our  Canadian 
brothers  we  ought  to  be  able  to  grow  more  of  the  protein 
foods,  and  escape  the  excessive  prices  charged  for  mill-feed. 

By  growing  more  clovers  we  would  not  find  it  necessary 
to  use  so  much  protein  to  balance  up  the  corn  and  corn 
stover.  John  L.  Shawver. 

Alfalfa  for  a  permanent  green  fodder  crop  has  never 
yet  been  surpassed.  Deep,  dry,  gravelly  or  sandy  soil  is 
what  it  wants,  and  some  pains  in  making  a  start.  The  plant 
starts  feebly.  I  once  sowed  a  trial-patch  on  sandy  loam, 
putting  the  seed  in  drills  a  foot  apart,  and  cultivating  with 
the  hand  wheel-hoe.  But  the  slowness  of  growth  discour- 
aged me.  If  I  had  the  right  soil  for  it  now  I  would  plant 
it  again  and  not  get  so  easily  discouraged.  Cut  it  repeatedly 
while  young.  When  once  you  have  a  patch,  it  is  something 
worth  having. 


Studebakers 
Way. 

It  is  one  thing  to  put  together  a 
mass  of  cumbrous  strength  for  the 
railway  car.  Quite  another  to  build 
the  light  running  wagon  to  go 
everywhere  with  the  horse  with 
every  conceivable  kind  of  load. 
The  Studebakers  are  wagon  mak- 
ers. Been  at  it  fifty  years.  They 
know  what  a  wagon  ought  to  be. 
They  combine  strength,  utility, 
workmanship  in  their  wagons,  and 
adapt  them  for  the  infinite  wagon 
uses.  The  world  buys  them — buys 
all  the  Studebakers  can  make. 
That  is  proof  of  their  excellence. 
Tou  know,  and  everybody  knows 
that  Studebaker  wagons  go  everywhere. 

Studebakers  also  make  a  full  line  of  all 
kinds  of  vehicles,  harness,  etc.  They  con- 
trol entire  outputof  the  World  Buggy  Co. 
and  make  the  "Izzer  Line"  of  vehicles. 
All  dealers  handle  Studebaker  goods. 
Write  us  for  catalogues,  etc. 

Studebaker  Bros.  Mfg.  Co. 

South  Bend.  Ind. 

REPOSITORIES: 
Chicago,  New  York.  San  Frnnelaco,  Kama. 
City,  Denver,  Salt  Lake  City,  Portland.Ore. 


Plantsjrees  and  Flowers 

suffer  from  the  ravages  of  insects,  and  can- 
not succeed  unless  they  are  exterminated. 

INSEXDIE 

Kills  All  Insects,  and  is  NON-POISONOUS 

Insects  have  no  Iuurs,  breathe  through  their 
bodies,  and  for  this  reason  it  does  not  require  a 
POISON  to  kill  them. 

Kills  Insects  on  Animals  and  Chickens 

Should  be  sprinkled  011  carpets,  curtains,  furs 
and  clothing  before  packing  away ;  will  not  stain. 
Sent  to  any  address,  post-paid,  for  gSl,  82,  $Z  and  $5. 

GINSENG  CHEMICAL  CO. 
3701  S.  Jefferson  Ave.,     =    St.  Louis,  Mo. 


FENCE 

35  designs,  all  steel. 
Handsome,  durable.— 
Cheaper  than  a  wood 
fence.  Special  induce- 
ments to  church  and 

cemeteries.  Catalogue  /ret. 
KOEOUO  FENCE 
MACHINE  CO.. 
42  7  North  St., 
Kokomo,  Endiainu 


WROUGHT  IRON  PIPE 

Good  condition,  used  short  time  only;  new  threads 
and  couplings;  for  Steam,  Gas  or  Water;  sizes  from  J£ 
to  12  inch  diameter.  Our  price  per  foot  on  %  inch  is 
3c;  onlinch3)£c.   Write  for  free  catalogue  No. 84. 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO., 

W.  35lh  and  Iron  Sts.,  CHICAGO. 


H 


OW  MANY  APPLES 


does  it  take  to  make  a  barrel 
of  Cider?  No  matter ;  it  will 
take  less  if  you  use  a.. . 

HYDRAULIC 
Cider  Press 

and  the  cider  will  be  better, 
purer  and  will  keep  longer* 
Don't  buy  until  you  get  our  Catalogue. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS, MFG.  CO. 
6  Main  Street,  Mt.  Gllead,  Ohio 


FlErliNGS 


Trade  Mark. 


LUMP  JAW 

Easily  and  thoroughly  cared. 
"New,  common-sense  method, 
not  expensive.  No  care,  no 
pay.  FREE.  A  practical,  ill- 
ustrated treatise  on  the  abso- 
lute cure  of  Lump  Jaw,  free  if 
you  ask  for  Pamphlet  No.  219. 

Fleming  Bros.,  chemists, 
Unlou  Stock  ffards,     CbJcagt),  UL 


$26:5o  BUYS  A  BUGGY 

■(with  top  $33.50)  o£  very  superior 
I  QUALITY,  STYLE  and  DURABILITY. 

jEutire  outputof  two  enormous  fac- 
tories, sold  direct  to  con- 
sumer. We  m£r.  full  line 
,  Buggies,  Carriages,  Har- 
ness, guarantee  all  gouds, 
'  ship  on  approval. 
WE  DEFY  COMPETITION  and 
SAVE  DEALERS'  PROFIT. 
Money  baoKn not  satisfied.  Send  for  CATALOGUE  and  SPECIAL  OFFER. 
UNION  BUGGY  COMPANY,    206  Saginaw  Street.  Pontine.  Mich. 

or  FEES  returned. 

FREE  opinion  as  to  pat- 
entability. Send  for  our 
fiuide  Book,  and  What  to  Invent.  Finest  publication  ever  issued 
for  free  distribution.  Paten's  secured  through  us  advertised 
without  charge  in  The  Patent  Record.  Sample  Copy  Free 
EVANS.  WII.KENS   A-   CO.,   W  \  «fll  I IVOTOV.  !>  C. 


Patent  Secured 
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New  Plant 

ections 


Either  5  Rose  Plants 
or  4  Geranium  Plants 
or  6  Carnation  Plants 
or  6  Chrysanthemum 
Plants  Given  for  TWO 
Yearly  Subscriptions  to 
the  Farm  and  Fireside. 

Either  Collection, 

and  Farm  and 
fireside  One  Year, 
for 

40  Cents 

( When  this  offer  is  accepted  no 
cash  commission  can  be  allowed, 
and  the  name  cannot  count  in  a 
club  toward  a  premium) 

Any  one  accepting  the 
above  offer  is  also  entitled 
to  one  count  in  the  Dot 
Contest.  See  Page  19  of 
this  paper. 


Collections  must  be  or- 
dered entire.  We  cannot  send 
part  of  one  and  part  of  another 
to  make  up  one  collection. 


5  Ever-Blooming  ROSE  Plants 

The  rose  is  one  of  the  grandest  of  all  flowers,  and  the  collection 
of  thrifty  plants  we  here  offer  includes  some  of  the  very  finest  spec- 
imens.   Principal  among  the  roses  in  the  collection  is 

THE  MAGNIFICENT  CLIMBING  METEOR— A  Grand  New  Velvety  Red  Rose 

The  brightest-colored  of  all  Roses.   It  has  been  called  a  Perpetual- 
Blooming,  Climbing  General  Jacqueminot 

Climbing  Meteor  is  the  acme  of  all  red  climbing  Roses.  It  is  a  free,  persistent  bloomer, 
and  will  make  a  growth  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  m  a  season ;  in  bloom  all  the  time,  as  it  is  a 
true  ever-bloomer.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  place  it  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  all  Roses  for  summer 
blooming,  as  it  will  make  a  strong  growth  and  is  literally  loaded  with  its  deep,  rich  red  flowers 
all  the  time.  Its  flowers  are  much  larger  than  the  standard  Meteor.  It  is  just  the  Rose  to 
train  up  the  veranda  or  around  windows,  where  its  great  beauty  will  show  up  to  good  advan- 
tage. Order  this  Rose  collection  as  No.  725. 

THE  COLLECTION  OF  5  ROSES  INCLUDES  ALL  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  COLORS: 

One  Climbing  Meteor  as  described  above,  one  clear  bright  rosy  red,  one  bright  pink, 
one  pure  white,  and  one  rich  flesh-colored.  All  will  bloom 
freely  during  the  coming  season. 

6  Japanese  CHRYSANTHEMUM  Plants 

The  collection  here  offered  is  made  up  of  large,  double-flowering  Japanese 
Chrysanthemums,  the  direct  offshoots  of  prize-winning  varieties.  This  collec- 
tion embraces  all  colors  known  to  the  Chrysanthemum  family,  and  all  shapes 
and  forms,  as  incurved,  recurved,  twisted,  whorled,  ostrich-plumes,  etc.,  also 
early  and  late  bloomers.  They  are  well-rooted  plants  and  sure  to  grow. 
Order  Chrysanthemum  Collection  as  No.  558. 

SIX  DIFFERENT  COLORS,  AS  FOLLOWS: 

One  deep  golden  yellow,  one  rose-pink  with  soft  satin  finish,  one  fiery  red,  one  velvet 
rose  with  silky  texture,  one  pure  ivory-white,  and  one  creamy- 
white  showing  a  tinge  of  pink. 

4  Beautiful  GERANIUM  Plants 

The  Geranium  is  among  the  most  popular  of  all  plants  both  for  potting  or 
bedding.  More  than  this,  they  are  exceedingly  easy  to  grow  and  are  free  from 
insects.  Collection  here  offered  includes  the  latest  and  best  varieties  of  this 
popular  flower.  They  are  unusually  fine  year-old  plants,  and  with  proper  care  are 
sure  to  grow.    Order  Geranium  Collection  as  No.  290. 

FOUR  DIFFERENT  COLORS,  AS  FOLLOWS: 
One  snow-white,  one  brilliant  crimson-scarlet,  one  nankeen-salmon,  one  beautiful  pink. 

6  Fragrant  CARNATION  Plants 

Carnations  are  the  delight  of  every  one  who  has  an  eye  for  the  beautiful  in 
flowers.  Being  unrivaled  in  their  rich  and  refreshing  fragrance,  unequaled  for 
diversity  of  colors,  unapproached  for  daintiness  and  beauty  of  outline,  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  next  to  the  rose  they  have  become  the  favorite  flower 
among  all  classes.  The  collection  we  offer  contains  a  fine  variety  of  these 
exquisite  plants.    Order  Carnation  Collection  as  No.  534. 

SIX  DIFFERENT  COLORS,  AS  FOLLOWS : 

One  yellow,  one  deep  crimson,  one  rich  scarlet,  one  white,  one  light  pink  striped  with 
a  darker  shade,  one  bright  clear  pink. 


CULTURAL  DIRECTIONS. — 
Accompanying  each  lot  of  plants 
there  are  full  directions  for  plant- 
ing, care,  etc.,  in  order  that  the 
best  results  may  be  obtained. 


GUARANTEE.— All  of  the  plants  will  be  large,  healthy 
and  well  rooted,  and  will  bloom  the  coming  season.  We 
guarantee  them  to  be  exactly  as  described,  to  arrive  in 
perfect  condition,  and  to  give  entire  satisfaction  or  your 
money  cheerfully  refunded. 


Postage  on  the  plants  paid  by  us  in  each  case. 
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In  the  Field 


The  most  valuable  information  for  the  practical  farmer  is  that  which  will 
show  him  which  is  the  most  profitable  crop  that  he  can  raise  on  his  farm. 


An  increase  of  four  bushels  of  wheat  an  acre  was  secured  at  the  Tennessee 
Experiment  Station  by  the  use  of  sieves,  so  that  only  the  largest,  plumpest 
grains  were  used  for  seed.   

Mr.  Morris  Evans,  of  the  state  of  Washington,  is  reported  as  being  the 
owner  of  thirty-six  acres  of  irrigated  land,  of  which  twenty-five  was  planted  to 
alfalfa.  The  first  crop,  of  one  hundred  tons,  sold  for  six  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 
The  second  crop,  of  one  hundred  and  four  tons,  brought  four  hundred  and  six- 
teen dollars.  The  third  crop  was  estimated  at  fifty  tons.  This  shows  what 
can  be  done  with  alfalfa  where  irrigation  is  practised. 


Not  more  than  thirty  years  ago  cotton-seed  was  thrown  away  as  being 
worthless.  The  profit  that  is  now  being  derived  by  cotton-growers  from  the  sale 
of  the  seed  for  the  making  of  cotton-seed  oil,  as  well  as  oil-cake  and  hulls  for 
feed  for  stock,  is  putting  cotton-growing  on  a  permanently  profitable  basis. 
The  cotton-seed  meal  and  the  hulls  after  the  oil  is  extracted  from  the  seed  are 
worth  ten  dollars  and  twenty-eight  cents  a  ton,  which  is  about  the  average 
price  that  is  paid  to  the  cotton-grower  for  the  seed.  Where  the  cotton-seed  meal 
and  hulls  are  used  for  fertilizing  purposes  in  the  South  they  are  mixed  as  follows: 
One  fourth  meal  and  hulls,  one  fourth  potash  and  two  fourths  acid  phosphate,- 
these  proportions  being  varied  to  best  meet  the  needs  of  the  crop  to  be  grown. 


SWEET-CLOVER 


A.  O.  B.,  Erda,  Utah,  writes:  "I  saw  in  the  March  ist  issue  of  the  Farm 
and  Fireside  an  item  from  friend  Greiner  headed  'Sweet-clover  Seed,'  in  which 
he  asks  if  sweet-clover  is  really  good  for  anything  but  bee-pasture.  My  answer 
to  his  query  would  be  decidedly  in  the  affirmative.  Cattle  especially  will  take 
kindly  to,  and  thrive  on,  it.  A  few  years  ago  I  cut  and  stacked  in  a  neat,  high 
stack  about  fifteen  tons  of  it.  The  cutting  was  delayed  until  it  was  in  full  bloom, 
thus  allowing  the  stalks  to  become  large  and  apparently  worthless.  In  the 
latter  part  of  winter,  when  the  stack  had  thoroughly  settled,  I  was  surprised  to 
find  these  large,  woody  stems  as  brittle  and  sweet  as  any  hay  could,  be.  The 
milk-cows,  fed  on  alfalfa  hay,  preferred  the  clover.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  feeding  should  not  be  attempted  until  the  hay  has  time  to  sweat  in  the 
stack.  As  a  fertilizer  we  have  found  nothing  to  equal  sweet-clover  on  our  alkali 
soil.  Soil  that  produces  nothing  but  salt-grass  may  be  redeemed  in  two  years 
by  sowing  sweet-clover.  In  our  climate  we  need  but  to  harrow  the  seed  in 
without  plowing,  and  if  the  moisture  is  sufficient  the  plant  will  bloom  the 
second  year,  after  which  the  root  dies  and  leaves  the  soil  soft  and  mellow. 
It  is  one  of  the  best  fertilizing-plants  grown.  To  prevent  going  to  seed,  cut 
when  in  full  bloom." 


From  Indiana. — Thirty-eight  years  ago  most  of  the  land  here  in  the  central 
part  of  Montgomery  County  was  covered  with  heavy  timber,  and  the  greater 
portion  of  it  was  under  water.  Now  the  land  is  nearly  all  cleared  and  well 
drained,  and  we  can  raise  good  corn  crops  in  both  wet  and  dry  seasons.  We 
raise  all  kinds  of  vegetables  and  an  abundance  of  fruits.  We  raise  lots  of 
poultry.  The  hucksters  come  out  for  our  produce,  and  bring  our  groceries.  We 
have  good  gravel  roads,  a  daily  mail  and  the  telephone.  M.  L. 

Ladoga,  Montgomery  County,  Ind. 


From  Florida. — I  am  living  on  Sanibel  Island,  Lee  County,  Florida.  The 
people  here  do  not  grow  anything  but  tomatoes,  which  they  ship  to  all  of  the 
Northern  cities  during  the  winter  and  spring.    They  are  not  very  communicative 
about  tomato-raising.    The  land  has  from  six  to  ten  inches  of  black,  sandy  soil  on 
the  surface,  with  a  good  many  different  kinds  of  sea-shells.    A  foot  below  the 
surface  it  is  nearly  all  shells;  underneath  that  it  is  pure  white  sand.    Dne  can  di 
a  well  any  place  and  get  water  three  to  six  feet  from  the  surface.    They  plan 
tomatoes  here  in  October,  and  gather  the  crop  in  January  and  February;  an 
plant  again  in  December  and  January,  and  gather  the  second  crop  in  March 
April,  May  and  June.    Sanibel  Island  is  two  miles  wide,  twelve  miles  long  an 
four  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  three  miles  from  the  mainland.  J.  S. 

Sanibel,  Lee  County,  Fla. 

From  Montana. — We  had  a  remarkably  open  winter  for  this  Northwe 
country,  and  stock  of  all  kind  look  well.  We  had  considerable  snowfall,  which 
very  beneficial  to  the  country,  for  snow  is  our  dependence  for  water  to  irriga 
with.  We  cannot  depend  on  rain.  I  am  very  much  interested  in  the  irrigati 
question  now  being  agitated.  I  hope  the  government  will  build  reservoirs,  an 
control  the  water  as  it  does  the  land,  but  fear  there  will  be  loop-holes  lef 
through  which  speculators  can  fill  their  pockets  from  our  government  and  would 
be  settlers.  The  building  of  these  reservoirs  would  make  it  possible  for  tho 
sands  of  acres  of  fine  government  land  that  otherwise  will  lay  idle  indefinitely  to  b 
homesteaded  by  good  citizens  with  limited  means.  I  read  with  a  great  deal  o 
interest  the  proceedings  of  the  grange,  but  am  sorry  to  see  the  opposition  to  this 
movement  by  this  organization.  I  was  once  a  member  of  the  grange,  and  felt  a 
great  interest  in  its  work,  and  read  every  article  in  the  Farm  axd  Fireside  with 
pleasure.  My  wife  says  I  forget  to  do  my  chores  when  I  get  the  welcome  paper. 
Well,  I  cannot  gainsay  it,  God  bless  her!  for  she  is  "boss"  of  the  house  and 
poultry-yard.  The  poultry  department  of  your  paper  has  given  us  a  great  deal  of 
valuable  information.  I  will  now  tell  you  what  we  did  from  January  I,  1902,  to 
March  30,  1902.  We  have  forty-three  hens,  mixed  breeds.  We  marketed  one 
hundred  and  one  dozen  eggs;  used  five  dozen  for  cooking;  have  two  hens  that 
have  hatched  ten  chicks  each.  The  eggs  sold  averaged  twenty-five  cents  a  dozen 
in  exchange  for  groceries,  equivalent  here  to  twenty-five  dollars  and  seventy-five 
cents  in  cash.  My  good  wife  devotes  a  great  deal  of  her  time  to  her  fowls.  We 
feed  soft  wheat,  corn  and  chopped  wheat  and  oats,  and  all  the  bone  they  will  eat. 

Red  Lodge,  Carbon  County.  Mont.  H.  B.  McL. 
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Gardening 


By  T.  GREINER 


Tastes  Differ.— That  is  why  seedsmen  have  to  offer  so  many  things  and  so 
many  varieties.   

Early  Melons.— A  reader  in  South  Dakota  some  time  ago  inquired  about 
starting  melon-plants  (Emerald  Gem)  on  inverted  sods.  I  have_  never  seen  an 
earlier  variety  than  Emerald  Gem,  and  if  we  plant  it  in  nice,  rich,  warm  soil, 
in  a  good  location,  we  will  not  get  the  first  ripe  fruit  very  much  later  than 
if  we  start  the  plants  under  glass  and  transplant.  The  check  given  to  the  plant 
in  the  transfer  to  open  ground  nearly  always  offsets  the  advantages  of  the 
earlier  start.  Sow  the  seed  in  well-prepared  open  ground  as  soon  as  that  has 
become  warm  enough  in  spring — here  about  the  middle  of  May. 


Healthy  Onion-plants.— To  prevent  damping  off  or  similar  troubles  from 
killing  onion  seedlings  I  know  of  no  better  plan  than  growing  these  plants  in  a 
layer  of  clear,  sharp,  new  sand  as  we  get  it  here  along  the  riverside.  This 
sand-bed,  however,  is  only  about  an  inch  deep,  and  rests  on  a  bed  of  old  compost 
or  well-rotted  manure.  Both  bulb  and  stalk  of  each  plant  touch  nothing  but  the 
clear  sand,  which  is  presumably  free  from  infection.  The  roots,  however,  soon 
go  down  into  the  rich  compost  beneath  the  sand,  and  there  find  an  abundance 
of  plant-food  to  make  a  most  rapid  and  strong  growth.  In  transplanting,  the 
greater  portion  of  the  roots  below  the  sand  are  removed,  not  for  fear  of  disease, 
but  for  easier  and  more  convenient  transplanting. 


J- 


THE  CABBAGE-MAGGOT 

M.  M.,  of  Sterling,  Ohio,  complains  of  his  annual  losses  of  the  cabbage 


crop  caused  by  the  attacks  of  the  cabbage-maggot.  With  all  the  efforts  I  am 
making  every  year  to  prevent  the  attacks  I  usually  lose  at  least  a  small  portion 
of  my  early  cabbages.  But  I  manage  to  save  by  far  the  bulk  of  the  crop.  It 
is  only  the  early  cabbages  which  suffer  from  this  source.  A  little  bit  of  tobacco- 
dust  thrown  on  the  leaves  and  around  the  stems  drives  away  the  flea-beetles, 
and  in  most  cases  the  fly  which  lays  the  eggs  that  hatch  into  root-maggots. 
Collars  made  of  tarred  felt  (single  ply)  and  placed  close  to  the  ground,  with 
a  close  fit  around  the  stem  of  the  plant,  are  an  almost  sure  protection,  but  it 
is  a  little  trouble  to  make  and  adjust  them.  It  is  a  good  plan  (and  advisable 
for  many  other  garden  crops  that  are  subject  to  insect  attacks)  to  keep  close 
watch  of  the  plants,  inspecting  them  every  few  days,  and  then  to  be  ready  to 
give  the  required  treatment.  When  you  see  the  first  sign  of  the  little  eggs 
deposited  on  the  stem  near  the  ground  remove  some  of  the  soil  around  the 
stem,  and  rub  the  eggs  off,  or  give  a  thorough  spraying  with  kerosene  ernulsion, 
or  even  a  simple  solution  of  muriate  of  potash,  or  possibly  of  saltpeter.  Or 
apply  some  tobacco-dust.  I  have  always  believed  that  my  plan  of  sowing  radishes 
between  or  near  the  cabbages,  to  attract  the  fly  and  maggot,  has  had  much  to 
do  with  what  success  I  enjoyed  in  keeping  most  of  my  early  cabbages  free 
from  maggots.  The  radishes  are  often  entirely  destroyed  by  maggots,  while  the 
cabbages  only  a  few  feet  from  them  are  nearly  clean. 
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Fruit-Growing 


By  S.  B.  GREEN 


What  Nut-trees  Will  do  Well  in  Idaho? — L.  L.,  Boise,  Idaho.  The 
horticultural  possibilities  of  Idaho  are  not  well  known.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  black  walnut,  butternut,  shellbark  hickory  and  chestnuts  can  all  be  grown  in 
the  best  horticultural  sections  of  Idaho. 


Sun-scald  in  California. — J.  B.  F.,  Pomona,  Cal.,  writes:  "In  this  section 
we  whitewash  the  trunks  of  the  larger  trees  where  the  top  does  not  furnish 
sufficient  shade.  For  young  trees  just  set  in  the  orchard  I  would  recommend 
wrapping  with  old  sacking  or  paper  till  the  top  has  grown  to  furnish  sufficient 
shade."  

Slugs  on  Pear-trees. — W.  H.  A.,  Chetco,  Oreg.  The  slug  which  eats  the  soft 
portion  out  of  the  leaves  of  your  pear-trees  can  be  easily  destroyed  by  spraying 
the  foliage  with  Paris  green  and  water  at  the  rate  of  about  one  pound  of  Paris 
green  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  gallons  of  water.  If  you  prefer,  you  could  apply 
the  Paris  green  dry  with  flour  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  of  Paris  green  to  thirty 
pounds  of  flour,  or  one  pound  of  Paris  green  to  one  hundred  pounds  of  air-slaked 
lime.   

Grafted  Pecans. — P.  J.  A.,  Georgia.  I  doubt  very  much  if  the  pecans  which 
are  offered  you  as  budded  or  grafted  have  really  been  so  treated.  It  is  more 
than  likely  that  the  stalks  were  cut  off  in  the  nursery  so  as  to  give  them  the 
appearance  of  being  grafted,  and  that  what  you  are  buying  is  simply  the  seed- 
lings, which  have  a  somewhat  general  appearance  of  the  budded  or  grafted  tree. 
There  have  been  but  few  pecan-trees  grafted  or  budded,  as  it  is  a  rather  difficult 
operation,  and  seedlings  are  generally  more  vigorous  and  profitable,  and  of 
course  cost  very  much  less.  At  present  the  best  way  of  starting  with  these 
trees  is  to  start  with  the  seed,  or  else  buy  seedlings  of  the  best  paper-shell 
kinds.  If  an  agent  has  sold  these  trees  as  having  been  budded  or  grafted,  and 
they  are  not  so,  you  certainly  need  not  take  them,  and  the  chances  are  that 
you  could  make  out  a  good  case  against  him  for  obtaining  money  under  false 
pretenses. 

Piece-root  or  Whole-root  Trees. — E.  G.,  Pleasant  Hill,  Mo.  In  my  opinion 
it  does  not  matter  whether  you  set  piece-root  or  whole-root  apple-trees.  The 
discussion  along  this  line  I  think  has  been  quite  unprofitable.  I  fail  to  see  any 
difference  in  product  or  growth  between  a  thrifty  tree  started  on  a  piece  of  an 
apple  root  and  a  thrifty  tree  started  from  a  whole  root  by  grafting  at  the  crown.  I 
do  not  believe  it  has  any  material  effect  upon  the  subsequent  growth  of  the  tree 
except  in  the  nursery.  What  you  want,  and  what  all  growers  should  want, 
is  good,  thrifty,  vigorous  trees,  and  it  matters  very  little  how  you  get  them, 
provided  they  are  root-grafted  for  general  use.  As  for  the  best  age  at  which 
trees  should  be  set  in  orchard  I  think  as  a  rule  that  best  results  follow  from 
setting  tire  trees  when  they  are  two  years  old,  provided  they  are  thrifty  and 
vigorous,  but  they  should  not  be  more  than  three  years  old.  Some  of  our  very 
best  orchardists  plant  one-year  trees. 


Hands  OrVTime 


The  second  hand, 
the  minute  hand, 
the  hour  hand,  run 


m  unison  on  an 


ELGIN 

Watch 


Perfect  in  construction;  positive  in 
performance.    Every  genuine  Elgin 
has.  the  word  "Elgin"  engraved  on 
the  works.    Illustrated  art  booklet  free. 

ELGIN  NATIONAL  WATCH  COMPANY,  Elgin,  111. 
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*A  POSTOFFICE 
'US.  AT  YOUR  JDOOR. 


MATT  Hnnr*VTHE  SIGW*1  mail  BOX,  Bates-Hawley  Patent, 
YltMXk  MJXMX.  THE  ORIGINAL  BOX  FOR  RURAL  SER- 

BATES-HAWLEY  PATENT>v    VICE.    It  has  beea  especially  recom- 
mended by  the  Postmaster  General 


—Is  full  government  size,  i8x6j£xnj£,  and  is  the  only  one  which  will 
meet  all  your  requirements.    Material— Heavy  Steel  and  Iron,  completely 
Galvanized,  finished  very  attractively  in  Aluminum  and  Red.    Yale  lock. 
Automatic  Signal  flag.  Individual  celluloid  name  plate. 
SIGNAL  MAIL,  BOX  CO.,  No.  334  Benton  St.,  Joliet.  Ill 


29  YEARS  SELLIN6  DIRECT. 


No.  391  Buggy.    Price,  »69.00, 
as  sells  for  825.00  more. 


We  are  the  largest  manufacturers  of 
vehicles  and  harness  In  the  world  sell- 
ing to  consumers,  and  we  have  been  do- 
ing business  in  this  way  for  29  years. 

WE  HAVE  NO  AGENTS 

but  ship  anywhere  for  examination 
guaranteeing  safe  delivery.  You  are 
out  nothing  i  f  no  t  satisfied.  We  make 
195  styles  of  vehicles  and  65  styles  of 
harness.  Our  prices  represent  the 
cost  of  material  and  making:,  plus 
As  good  one  profit.  Our  large  free  catalogue 
shows  complete  line.  Send  for  it, 


No.  741)  Open  Stanhope.  Has  % 
inch  Kelly  rubber  tires.  Price, 
«82.  As  good  as  sells  for  950  more. 


Elkhart  Carriage  &  Harness  Manufacturing  CoME8khartylnd. 


THE 


The  BEST,  CHEAPEST  and  MOST  EFFECTIVE  device  for 
spraying  G-ardenB,  Orchards,  Lawns,  Stables,  Chicken  Houses,  etc.  No 
continuous  pumping.  Compressed  air  drives  the  spray  automatically. 
Can  be  operated  by  a  boy ;  will  save  its  cost  in  a  few  days.  Never  breaks 
down  or  gets  out  of  order.  Nozzels,  stop  cocks  and  all  fittings  which 
come  in  contact  with  insecticide  nolutions  are  solid  brass.  The 
AUTO-SPRAY  cannot  rust,  corrode  or  leak.  The 

Auf  o-Spray  Torch  ^.SSS: 

It  is  the  only  torch  which  really  kills  worms,  etc.  It  burns  kero- 
£f*sene  vaporized  with  oxygen  and  a  single  blast  will  destroy  a  nest 
of  caterpillars.  Ask  "V  our  Dealer  for  the  Auto-Spray,  or  write 
us  for  free  instructions,  "How  and  "When  to  Spray,"  which  will 
be  gladly  sent  to  any  address.  "Write  us  if  you  want  agency. 
£.  C.  BROWN  &,  CO.,   Dept.  K  ROCHESTER,  N.  V. 


No.  5034. 

Concord 
Spring 
Buggy 


Our  carriages  and  harness,  sold  direct  from  our 
factory  at  wholesale  prices,  save  you  two  profits. 
We  have  sold  more  carriages  direct  than  any 
other  house  in  the  world,  because  ours  is  the 
Most  Liberal  Offer  and  Complete 
Written  Guarantee  ever  made  by 
any  Responsible  Manufacturer. 
Our  goods  have  a  reputation  that  we 
will  uphold.  Our  plan  is  fully  ex- 
plained in  our  illustrated  catalogue, 
'  8ENTFREE— No  matterwhen,  where, or 
how  you  buy,  you  need  this  catalogue  aa  a  guide. 

It  describes  vehicles  and  harness  fully,  and  quotes  lowest  prices  ever  offered.  Write  now.  I 
Factory  and  General  Office,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
"Western  Office  and  Distributing  House,  St.  Louis,  Mo, 

THE  COLUMBUS  CARRIAGE  AND  HARNESS  CO. 

Write  to  the  nearest  office— ST,  LOUIS  or  COLUMBUS. 

LUMBER  and  MATERIAL  FROM  THE  BUFFALO  EXPOSITION. 

We  purchased  the  buildings  and  property  formerly  owned  by  the  exposition  and  now  offer 
for  sale  33,000,000  feet  of  fine  seasoned  lumber.  Thousands  of  Sash,  Windows  and  Doors.  En= 
gines,  Boilers,  Pumps  and  Machinery  in  general.  Mile  upon  mile  of  Iron  Pipe,  Electrical  appa- 
ratus of  various  kinds.  Pire  Apparatus,  Iron  Beams,  Trusses,  Columns,  Benches,  Builders' 
Hardware  and  thousands  of  other  items  too  numerous  to  mention.  All  of  the  above  will  be  in- 
cluded in  our  Exposition  Catalogue,  mailed  on  application.  OUR  PRICES  WILL  ASTONISH  YOU 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO.,  Pan-American  Dept.  No.  64,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 
HAVE  RICH  MELLOW  LAND,  "ssss 

W  "  i^HwiJ  IWUkihhVVI  bnl11'1  with  JACKSON'S  Round 
AGRICULTURAL  DRAIN  TILE.  For  45  years  we  have  been  making:  these 
and  Sewer  Pipe,  Red  and  Fire  Brick,  Oven  Tile,  Chimney  and  Flue  Linings 
and  Tops,  Encaustic  Sidewalk  Tile,  &c.  Supply  Mortar  Colors,  Plaster,  Lime, 
Cement  &c.  Write  for  prices.  John  H,  Jackson,  60  3rd  Av.  Albany.  N.T, 


Family  Dial-Scale 

A  perfect,  practical, (durable,  accurate  dial-scale.  A  scale  with- 
out weights.  Never  the  worry  and  bother  of  hunting  for  a  mis- 
laid weight.  Ready  instantly  to  weigh  provisions,  groceries, 
or  anything  about  your  house.  It  is  constructed  entirely  of 
steel,  with  enameled  dial.  It  weighs  by  ounces  up  to  twenty- 
four  pounds.  It  is  perfectly  simple  in  construction,  nothing  to 
get  out  of  order.  By  means  of  a  simple  thumb-screw  the  scale 
is  kept  absolutely  accurate  even  in  extremely  hot  or  extremely 
cold  weather.  Whether  you  buy  or  sell  it  is  indispensable— a 
reliable,  ever-ready  friend  that  you  ought  not  to  be  without. 
Scale  sent  by  express  from  Chicago,  charges  paid  by  receiver. 
Shipping  weight  about  eight  pounds.   Order  as  No.  486. 

IWe  will  send  this  Dial-Scale  FREE 
for  sending  six  yearly  subscrip- 
tions, new  or  renewal,  to  the  Farm 
and  Fireside;  or 

2 We  will  send  the  Farm  and  Fireside 
one  year,  new  or  renewal,  ^  — 
and  this  Dial-Scale  for  .  .  $1.ZC> 

(To  Club-Raisers:— When  the  subscriber  pays  you  this  special 
price  you  are  entitled  either  to  the  regular  cash  com- 
mission or  to  count  the  name  in  a  club.) 

Any  one  accepting  this  offer  is  also  entitled  to  a  free 
count  in  the  contest  for  the  81,500.00 
Cash  Prizes.   See  Page  19. 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


GIVEN  FOR  SENDING  SIX 
YEARLY  SUBSCRIPTIONS 


itrt<  ■J.WIIiim;! 
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Sharpies  Tubular 

FARM 

Cream  Separators 

Fifty  Dollars  for  a  High  Grade  Sharpies  Separ- 
ator Is  Taking  Them  Off  Like  Hot  Cakes. 
The  Buttercup  is  a  beautiful  separator 
of  the  Tubular  type,  handling  175  lbs 
of  milk  per  hour 
to  perfection.  Its 
bowl  is  a  plain 
tube  only  2  inches 
in  diameter  and 
weighs  a  couple 
of  pounds.  Even 
a  small  pan  of 
•  milk  can  De  put 
through  profita- 
bly and  washing 
up  wiJl  require 
but  two  or  three 
minutes.  We  or- 
iginally thought 
to  name  it  the 
"Finger  Separator."  it  turned  so  eas- 
ily with  one  finger.  It  does  its  work 
perfectly,  giving  thick  or  thin  cream, 
of  smooth,  velvety  character,  finest 
for  table  use  or  butter  making. 

Tubular  Hand  Separators  and  Steam 
Driven  Separators  for  large  dairies  are 
the  delight  of  every  user,  they  require  so 
little  power,  skim  so  clean,  and  are  so  sim- 
ple, easily  washed  and  kept  in  order.  We 
warrant  them  to  prive  enough  more  butter 
from  the  same  milk  than  any  other  separ- 
ator, to  pay  over  6%  interest  on  their  whole 
first  cost.  A  free  trial  to  every  one.  Book, 
"Business  Dairying, "<fc catalog  No.  112  free. 
Sharpies  Co..  P.  M.  Sharpies, 

Chicago,  Ills.        West  Chester.  Pa. 


The 


it 


HOOVER": 


Rapid,  Clean 
and  Satisfactory 
work 

guaranteed. 


Try  it  in  your  ownfield 
Write  for  catalogue. 


THE  HOOVER-PRQUT  CO.,  Avery,  O. 


Fine  Flavor 

in  butter,  cheese,  cream  and  all 
other  milk  products  means  high 
price.  That  means  profit  to  the 
maker  and  the  man  owning  cowp. 

The  Ideal 

Milk  Cooler 

takes  out  all  odors  arising  from  feed,  stabling  or  hand- 
ling. Makes  the  milk  sweet,  pure  and  long-keeping. 
Easy  to  operate,  easy  to  clean,  large  cooling  surface, 
simple,  strong  and  durable.    Circulars  and  prices  free. 

OAKES  ft  BURGER,  26  Main  St.,  Cattaraugus.  N.Y 


ROUND  SILO 

The  "Philadelphia" 

The  only  Perfect  Continuous  open- 
front  Silo  made.   See  open-top  Patent 
Eoof.  Ask  for  catalogue. 
E.  F.  SCHLICHTER,  321  Vine  St.,  PhUa.,  Pa. 


Agents  Wanted 


Also  made  in  the  West  t>y  the 

DUPLEX  MFG.  CO.,  South  Superior,  Wisconsin. 

Dp!  aa  C  A.00  Sent  freight  prepaid  any. 
rilUc  0" —  where  east  o£  Rocky 
Mountains  on  receipt  of  price. 

Do  in  fifteen  minutes  that  which 
usually  takes  two  hours,  by  using 
our  automatic  perfectly  built, 
promptly  interchangeable 

BOLENS  MOWER  KNIFE 
AND  TOOL  GRINDER 

Tool  Grinding  Attachment 
with  every  machine.  Send 
for  illustrated  circular. 
THE  LUTHER  CO.,252  Park St.,Port  Washington.Wis. 

PREPARED  FELT  ROOFING. 

We  bought  at  Receiver's  Sale  20,000  rolls 
"Eagle"  Brand  Roofing,  Made  of  two  sheets 
saturated  felt,  between  sheets  waterproof 
cement  making  a  solid,  flexible  sheet,  it  can 
be  put  on  without  removing  the  old  roof.  Can 
be  applied  without  previous  experience,  re- 
quiring no  special  tools.  Each  roll  contains 
108  square  feet.  Price  complete  with  cement 
for  two  coats,  caps  and  nails  to  lay,  per  roll, 
$1.05.  Also  a  few  rolls,  3  ply,  per  roll, 
$1.25.  Ask  for  Catalogue  No.  84. 
CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO.,  W.  35th  and  Iron  Sis.,  Chicago 

A  FENCE  MACHINE 

That  combines  Simplicity,  Durability,  Ra- 
pidity and  Economy,  The  DUPLEX.  It 
makes  over  100  Styles,  60  to  70  rod  a  day.  of 
Horse-high,  Bull-strong,  Fig  and  Chicken-tight 
Fence  that  combines  Strength,  Uniformity, 
Permanency,  Reliability  and  Efficiency 
AT  COST  OF  WIRE.  Machine  on  Trial.  Full 
information  free.  Wire  of  every  descrip- 
tion at  Wholesale  Prices.  Write  today. 
K1TSELHAN  BROTHERS,  D  21      Mnncle,  Ind. 

ORNAMENTAL  LAWN  FENCE 

Save  20  to  25  per  cent,  by 
buying  direct  from  manu- 
facturer. MADE  OF  STEEL. 

CHEAP  AS  WOOD 

Special  Prices  to  Churches, 
Cemeteries  and  Large  Parks* 

32  page  Catalog  free* 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
Box  414,      Winchester,  lad. 


Heirton'e  lleaTo,  Cough,  Dis- 
temper and  Indigestion  Cure. 
A  veterinary  specific  for  wind, 
throat  and  stomach  troubles. 
Strong  recommends.  $1  per 
can.  Dealers,  mail  or  Ex. paid, 
fivwton  Horse  Remedy  Co. 
(  6  )  Toledo,  Ohio. 


Michigan  Lands 

For  sale,  8,000  acres  of  good  Sugar-Beet  land,  in  Arenac, 
Iosco,  Ogemaw  and  Crawford  counties,  near  railroad 
towns,  etc.  Terms  easy.  Write  R.  M.  PIEKCE,  West 
Bay  City,  Mich.,  Agent,  or  J.  W.  CURTIS,  Whltmore,  Mich. 

AND  SHREDDERS 

FOR  EN81LAGE  &  DRY 
FODDER.  Also  Latest 
Improvements  in  Car- 

HARDER  MFG.  CO.,  C0BLE6KILL,  N.  Y. 


CUTTERS 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


CLOVER  FOR  HOGS 

A spring  brood  of  pigs,  to  be  marketed  when  eight. months  old  in  late  fall, 
cannot  be  raised  with  much  profit  in  pens  unless  there  is  a  supply  of  milk 
or  kitchen  slops.  Some  pasturage  is  required  for  good  profit,  and  noth- 
ing excels  red  clover.  Straight  grain-feeding  in  pens  makes  the  grain- 
bill  about  as  large  as  the  receipts  from  the  hogs  when  sold,  and  the 
ration  must  be  well  balanced  by  use  of  middlings  or  other  protein  feeds  in  the 
place  of  corn  to  keep  the  pigs  healthy  and  growthy.  But  a  clover-pasture  does 
away  with  the  necessity  of  much  purchased  feed  if  there  is  a  farm  supply  of  corn. 
The  clover  is  rich  in  muscle-making  elements,  and  is  cooling  to  the  system,  per- 
mitting the  feeding  of  some  corn  with  good  effect.  It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that 
pigs  will  do  their  best  on  clover  alone.  It  is  too  bulky  a  feed,  and  some  grain 
should  be  fed  regularly.    There  must  be  an  abundance  of  fresh  water. 

For  rapid  and  cheap  fall  growth  of  pigs  nothing  equals  cow-peas  as  a  feed. 
The  crop  should  be  ready  for  them  to  begin  harvesting  about  September  ist.  A 
little  corn  should  be  fed  to  them  in  the  pea-field,  and  later  they  should  be 
rounded  off  with  corn  alone.  Under  ordinary  farm  conditions  this  plan  gives 
cheap  pork,  and  while  the  ration  is  not  balanced  all  the  time  as  nicely  as  the 
scientific  tables  call  for,  it  gives  good  growth,  promotes  health  and  affords  a 
chance  for  net  profits.    D. 

AS  THE  TEAM,  SO  IS  THE  FARMER 

It  is  true  that  there  are  occasional  farmers  who  are  in  the  main  successful  and 
good,  honorable  members  of  their  vocation  whose  horses  are  a  discredit  to  their 
owners  and  an  eyesore  to  the  public.  But  it  is  much  more  generally  true  that  a 
progressive  and  energetic  farmer  can  be  picked  out  by  the  prosperous  appearance 
of  his  team.  A  farmer  may  be  struggling  with  debts  and  mortgages  and  be  quite 
unable  to  provide  himself  with  fine  turnouts  and  trappings  with  which  to  set  off 
his  team  when  driving  to  market  or  church,  but  the  team  itself  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  will  declare  the  owner's  thrift  and  energy  or  lack  of  it.  The  intelligent, 
thinking  farmer  well  knows  that  his  horses  are  no  small  part  of  his  productive 
capital  and  equipment,  which  to  be  of  greatest  value  must  be  well  nourished, 
healthy  and  full  of  reserve  strength.  No  other  line  of  business  in  which  horse- 
power is  so  largely  used  is  so  variable  in  its  demands  for  horse-labor  as  that  of 
the  general-purpose  farm.  In  consequence  it  is  well-kept  and  well-cared-for 
teams  which  are  able  to  stand  the  strain  without  harm  when,  as  is  often  neces- 
sary, the  work  of  two  days  needs  to  be  crowded  into  one. 

The  condition  of  the  harness  and  tackling  disclose  the  farmer  in  the  fitting, 
oiling  and  being  kept  free  from  irritating  and  abrading  qualities.  Horses  thus 
considerately  and  humanely  treated  soon  learn  to  appreciate  the  extra  care  and 
comfort,  unless  previously  spoiled,  and  will  cheerfully  give  more  and  better 
service  to  the  users,  and  at  the  same  time  accomplish  a  given  amount  of  work 
with  greater  economy  than  those  overworked,  under-fed  and  generally  mistreated. 

.  The  farmer  who  is  considerate  of  his  team's  welfare,  either  thorough  motives 
of  pride,  economy  or  love  of  the  animals  themselves,  is  very  much  more  likely 
to  make  a  good  citizen  and  parent  than  the  one  who.  strives  mistakenly  and 
unfeelingly  to  strain  the  last  fraction  of  work  and  power  from  his  animals  at 
the  least  expense  of  care  and  sustenance.  B.  F.  W.  T. 


CALVES  AND  SKIM-MILK 

A  farmer  asks,  "Can  I  raise  four  calves  from  the  milk  of  four  cows?" 

The  answer  depends  largely  upon  circumstances.  If  the  farmer  takes  the  milk 
to  a  cheese-factory  to  be  made  up,  and  gets  back  only  the  whey,  he  must  depend 
to  a  great  extent  upon  grain  to  raise  his  calves.  If  the  milk  is  put  through  a 
separator  on  his  own  farm,  or  taken  to  a  creamery  which  gives  him  back  the 
skim-milk,  there  is  no  doubt  that  with  proper  care  and  feeding  some  grain  he 
can  raise  his  four  calves  from  four  cows.  How? 

Here  is  the  experience  of  a  practical  farmer  on  this  question.  He  begins 
when  the  calf  is  not  more  than  two  weeks  old  to  use  some  skim-milk  in  the 
calf's  ration.  Up  to  this  time  the  calf  has  been  given  sweet  milk  warm  from 
the  cow,  so  that  the  animal  has  gotten  a  good  start  in  life.  It  has  by  this  time 
learned  well  how  to  eat.  It  will  take  anything  given  it  with  a  relish.  The  calf 
by  this  time  is  eating  say  two  quarts  of  milk.  Now  a  pint  of  the  sweet  milk  is 
dropped  and  its  place  taken  by  an  equal  quantity  of  sweet  skim-milk.  For  a 
few  days  the  ration  is  held  there.  Then  a  little  more  skim-milk  is  added  to 
replace  a  like  amount  of  sweet  milk.  So  the  change  is  gradually  made  until  at 
the  end  of  ten  days  the  calf  is  taking  all  skim-milk. 

At  the  same  time  that  this  farmer  begins  to  use  the  skim-milk  he  begins  to 
give  the  calf  a  slight- ration  of  bran,  of  wheat,  or  of  bran  and  oil-meal  mixed. 
At  first  this  is  dropped  in  the  bottom  of  the  bucket  in  which  the  calf  is  fed  while 
yet  there  is  milk  enough  to  moisten  the  grain.  The  calf  soon  learns  to  lick  the 
bran.  Some  men  have  a  way  of  putting:  the  grain  into  the  milk  at  first,  stirring 
it  well.  This  is  not  as  well  as  to  follow  the  first  plan,  for  then  the  grain  is  gulped 
down  and  becomes  a  source  of  irritation  to  the  stomach.  In  a  few  days  the  grain 
may  be  put  into  a  little  box  after  the  calf  has  had  his  milk,  and  eaten  dry.  The 
ration  may  be  increased  until  the  calf  is  eating  twice  a  day  one  half  pint. 

Still  another  thing  this  practical  farmer  does.  He  begins  to  place  a  wisp  of 
bright  hay  in  a  crate  where  the  calf  can  reach  it.  Often  calves  not  more  than 
a  week  old  will  begin  to  nibble  at  this.  Nothing  in  the  world  is  better  for  the 
calf  than  this.  A  calf  that  will  eat  hay  can  be  regarded  as  immune  from  scours. 
A  little  longer  and  the  calf  will  drink  water,  but  should  have  milk  as  long  as 
possible.  As  the  milk  drops  off  the  grain  ration  should  be  increased.  So  the 
problem  may  be  solved.    E.  L.  Vincent. 

Scours  When  Driven. — C.  E.  P.,  Sheldonville,  Mass.  If  your  mare  begins 
to  scour  or  physic  as  soon  as  hitched  up  for  a  drive,  or  rather  as  soon  as  exercised 
enough  to  get  a  little  warm,  you  are  probably  in  the  habit  of  hitching  her  up. 
immediately  after  she  has  consumed  a  heavy  meal.  Do  not  do  this,  but  allow  her 
about  two-hours'  rest  after  each  heavy  meal  before  you  call  on  her  for  work  or 
exercise,  and  her  digestive  powers — perhaps  not  at  once,  but  very  soon — will 
show  a  decided  improvement.  Besides  this,  drive  at  a  slow  gait  for  at  least  the 
first  mile. 

Bloats  Easily — Sore  Between  Teats. — A.  H.,  Nevada  City,  Cal.  If  your 
cow  bloats  easily  (suffers  frequently  from  tympanitis)  there  are  two  possibilities: 
Either  her  digestion  has  been  impaired,  is  weak,  or  she  receives  improper  food — 
that  is,  food  that  has  a  great  tendency  to  ferment,  is  difficult  of  digestion,  or  has 
been  spoiled.  In  either  case  a  change  of  diet  and  to  feed  only  such  food  as  is 
perfectly  sound,  is  comparatively  easy  of  digestion,  is  not  in  any  way  spoiled  or 
decayed,  and  is  not  contaminated  with  any  fungous  growth,  would  be  advisable, 

and  would  gradually  restore  the  process  of  digestion  to  a  normal  condition.  

Concerning  the  sores  between  the  teats,  apply  to  them  once  or  twice  a  day  a 
mixture  of  lime-water  and  olive-oil,  equal  parts. 


Poor  Soils 

are  made  richer  and  more  productive 
and  rich  soils  retain  their  crop-pro- 
ducing powers,  by  the  use  of  fertilizers 
with  a  liberal  percentage  of 

Potash. 

Write  for  our  books — sent  fret — which  give  all 
details. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 
03  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City 


Farmers9 
Handy  Wagon 


With  4-Inch  Tire  Steel  Wheels 


Low  and  handy.  Saves  labor.  Wide  tires,  avoid 


catting  farm  into  ruts.  Will  hold  up  any  two-horse 
load.  We  also  furnish  Steel  W  heels  to  ftt  any  axle. 
Any  size  wheel,  any  width  of  tire.  Catalogue  free. 
Address  Empire  Manufacturing  Co.  Quincy,  III. 


15  Tons 
a  Day 


The  Gem  Full-Circle  ^fllC^Baler,  lightest, 
strongest,  cheapest  baler.  Made  of  wrought  steel. 
Operated  by  1  or  2  horses,  so  inch  feed  opening. 
Sold  on  5  days  trial,    Catalogue  free.  Address 
CEO.  ERTEL  CO.,  Quincy,  III. 


Latest  Patterns 

FOR  10  CENTS 

That  is  the  kind  our  pattern  cat- 
alogue tells  about  and  illustrates. 

We  send  it  FREE  on  request. 
Write  to-day. 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


A  Milk  Cooler 

is  a  device  for  cooling  milk  quickly 
just  after  it  is  taken  from  the  cow. 
The  object  is  to  expose  every  par- 
ticle of  it  to  the  air,  thus  cooling 
it  and  driving  out  all  bod  odors 
and  germs  which  spoil  milk  very 
quickly  and  reduce  its  value. 

The  Perfection  Niik  Cooler  and  Aerator 

does  this  quicker  and  better  than  any  other,  Send  for 
prices  and  free  catalogue  of  Farm  and  Dairy  supplies. 
L.  R.  LEWIS,  Manfr..  Bos  19.  Cortland.  N.  Y. 


NO  SPAVINS 


The  worst  possible  spavin  can  be  cured  in 
45  minutes.  Ringbones,  Curbs  and  Splints 
just  as  quick.  Not  painful  and  never  has 
failed.  Detailed  information  about  this 
new  method  sent  free  to  horse  owners. 

Write  today.  Ask  for  pamphlet  No.  68. 
Fleming  Bros.,  Chemists,  Union  Stock  Yds.,  Chicago. 


The  CORRUGATED 

Cream  Separator 

The  greatest  labor-saving  machine  ever 
used  on  a  farm.  Does  not  mix  the  water 
with  the  milk  or  require  power  to  operate 
it.  Every  farmer  makes  creamery  butter 
and  more  of  it.  It  has  double  the  cooling 
surface  of  that  of  any  separator  made. 
Ask  your  grocer  for  them  or  write  direct  to 
ED.  8.  CUSHMAK,  Sole  .Manufacturer 
Agents  Wanted.  P.O.Box  lll,Ceaterville,T*. 


SEPARATORS  AND  POWERS. 

f  For  1, 2  and  3  horses,  with  soTernor;  level  or^ 
even  tread.  Catalogue  free. 


Sweep  powers,  Corn  Shelters,  Feed  Mills  .Steel  Rollers, Mowers, 
Rakes,  Cultivators*  Saws,  Engines— 3  to  25  H.P.,  mounted  or 
stationary.    The  Messlnger  Mfg.  Co.,  Tutaray,  Pa, 

THE  KIBELE 

CREAM  RAISER 

The  most  convenient  device  for 
handling  your  milk  winter  and 
summer.  Milk  and  water  are  not 
mixed.  No  crank  to  turn.  It  saves 
all  can  lifting,  skimming  and  wash- 
ing of  crocks.  Circular  free. 

A.  D.  LUGIBIHL,  Bluffton.  Ohio 

SSdsR00FING 

is  not  like  others— It  Is  better.  It  is  Fire,  Wind  and 
Water-Proof,  being*  a  perfect  roof  in  every  way  and  at 
the  same  time  has  the  advantage  of  being  low  in  price. 
Fits  the  steepest  or  flattest  roofs.  Anybody  can  lay  it. 
A  knife  and  hammer  are  all  the  tools  necessary.  Saves 
yon  money  on  either  new  or  old  roofing.  Sample  and  Circulars  free. 

THE  A.  P.  SWAN  CO..     HI  Nassau  St.,  NEW  YORK. 

NO  HUMBUG 

Humane  Swina  V.  Stock  Marker  an  d  Calf 
Dehorner.  Stops  swine  of  all  ages  from 
rooting.  Makes  iSdifferent  ear  marks,  all 
sizes,  with  same  blade.  Extracts  Horns. 
Testimonialsfree.  Price  $1.50  or  send  $1 
^et  i  ton  trial  ;i  fit  suits  send  balance. 
Pafd  Apr.  23,1901. 

FABHEB  BRIGHTON,  Fairfield,  Iowa. 

Vitalizes,  Renovates  and  lie- 
stores  to  normal  Diseased  and 
Debilitated  Animals.  It  Cure* 
Chronic  Cough,  Influenza.  Dis- 
temper. Heaves,  Flatulency  and 
Hidebound.  For  Sale  by  All 
Peltiers.  (Jet  the  Genuine. 
>  Pkga.,  S2;  charges  paid.  Pmn- 
1!  E.  FOl'TZ,  Baltimore.  M.I. 


FOUTZ'S 

HORSE  &  CATTLE 

Powders 

lPkg.,25c.;5Pkgs..Sl:l 
phlet  No.  6,  free.  DAVI 
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FOR 


3.00 


(CASH  WITH  ORDER) 

Or  75  cents'  worth 
of  magazines 
a  month 
for  only . 
25  cents  a  month 

Payable  Monthly 


Public  Opinion  (new)  i  Yr.  $3.00 

The  Greatest  Weekly  Magazine. 

Country  Life  in  America  (new) 

The  New.  Beautiful,  „  d»  1  A  A 

Monthly  Magazine  ot  One  Year  Jjd.UU 

Outdoor  Lite. 

Woman's  Home  Companion 

The  World's  Greatest   -  '  fl?  f   A  A 

Magazine  of  the  Home.  One  Year  «pl.V\J 

Only  $3.00  for  a  Total  of  $7.00 

CASH  WITH  ORDER 


25  CENTS 

MONTHLY 

Send  only  25  cents,  and  we 
will  enter  your  name  for  all 
three  magazines,  payment  to 
be  made  for  these  by  sending 
us  25  cents  a  month  for  twelve 
months,  a  total  of  $3.25.  This 
will  give  you 

Public  Opinion  (new) 

4  numbers  each  month,   A  A  P attic 
at  10  cents  a  number,  VGlllS 

Country  Life  in  America  (new) 

1  number  each  month,  25  Cents 

Woman's  Home  Companion 

10  Cents 


1  number  each  month. 


Only  25  Cents 8  a"  75  Cents 


COUNTRY  LIFE  IN  AMERICA 

Issued  Monthly,  12  Numbers  a  Year 

Country  Life  in  America  is  for  every  one  who 
loves  the  country  and  all  that  pertains  to  affairs 
out  of  doors.  The  owners  of  country  places, 
great  or  small,  those  who  are  concerned  with 
gardens,  lawns,  plant-growing,  vegetable-grow- 
ing, Nature-study  and  all  living  under  the  open 
sky,  as  well  as  those  who  enjoy  a  most  beautiful 
magazine,  will  lind  Country  Life  in  America 
indispensable.  The  magazine  is  printed  with  a 
large  page,  10}£  x  14>£  inches.  The  paper  is  of  the 
finest  quality,  giving  the  most  perfect  printing, 
and  the  whole  magazine  is  luxurious  in  appear- 
ance, while  practical  in  value  and  suggestion. 


PUBLIC  OPINION 

Published  Every  Thursday,  52  Times  a  Year 

Public  Opinion  is  a  32-page  weekly  magazine, 
giving  over  1,700  pages  of  reading  matter  every 
year  and  over  1,000  illustrations,  including  re- 
productions of  cartoons.  It  is  a  newspaper  of 
newspapers,  a  review  of  reviews,  a  magazine 
of  facts  and  discussion,  covering  all  sides  of 
every  question  of  the  hour,  whether  political, 
social,  religious,  educational,  scientific,  finan- 
cial, literary  or  artistic.  Public  Opinion  takes 
you  around  the  world  every  seven  days.  The 
best  from  3,000  dailies,  weeklies  and  monthlies 
will  he  found  in  every  issue  of  Public  Opinion. 

Address 

WOMAN'S  HOME  COMPANION 
SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


A  GENERAL-PURPOSE  BARN 

What  was  a  few  years  ago  considered  a  large  barn  is  to-day  consid- 
ered a  small  one.    The  farmer  who  built  a  forty-by-sixty  barn  in 
1870  was  considered  fully  up  to  date,  but  it  is  no  uncommon  thing 
to  find  barns  eighty,  one  hundred,  one  hundred  and  twenty  and 
even  two  hundred  feet  in  length  now. 
All  stock  and  provender  must  be  safely  housed  ere  winter  sets  in  or  the  farmer 
does  not  feel  that  his  harvesting, is  completed.    He  does  not  sleep  well.    He  has 
troublesome  dreams.    His  stock  does  not  thrive  well,  and  more  feed  is  necessary 
to  keep  an  animal  in  good  flesh. 

We  present  the  plan  of  a  general-purpose  barn  of  moderate  size — forty  by 
eighty  feet.  It  will  accommodate  eight  horses  and  colts,,  twelve  cows,  one 
hundred  sheep,  besides  ample  accommodations  for  young  stock. 

It  may  be  built  near  a  bank,  and  very  little  grading  be  necessary,  or  it  may  be 
built  on  level  ground,  and  retaining-walls  erected  and  grading  done  to  reach 
the  main  floor.  In  either  case,  unless  good  wells  or  springs  can  be  depended 
upon  for  an  abundant  water-supply,  a  large  cistern  should  be  constructed  under 
the  approach.  This  not  only  saves  grading,  but  gives  one  sufficient  fall  to  enable 
him  to  arrange  watering-tanks  anywhere  in  the  basement  as  well  as  about  the 
barn-yard,  and  enables  one  to  have  a  complete  system  of  water-works  about  his 
barn,  at  minimum  cost. 

Provide  windows  in  abundance  wherever  possible  rather  than  any  system  of 
latticework  or  shutters.    The  windows  may  be  made  to  open  horizontally,  and 


i  i  *  * 

thus  give  just  the  amount  of  ventilation  the  season  demands.  Gauze  wire  may 
be  placed  over  the  windows  to  keep  out  the  flies  during  the  summer  months. 

The  superstructure  has  a  large  double  drive-floor  thirty-two  by  forty,  with  a 
single  bay  sixteen  by  forty  on  the  east  end  and  a  double  bay  thirty-two  by  forty 
on  the  west  end.  One  of  the  floors  may  be  filled  with  hay,  grain  or  fodder,  as 
occasion  may  demand. 

Do  not  go  to  the  expense  of  using  battens  or  tongued  and  grooved  siding  if 
you  must,  then  go  to  work  and  place  in  .a  lot  of  windows  or  shutters,  through 
which  wind,  rain  and  snow  may  blow  and  ruin  your  hay  or  grain  and  cause  your 
timbers  to  decay.  Do  not  place  costly  ventilators  on  the  comb.  For  ventilation 
use  the  gable  device  or  the  galvanized-iron  ventilating-flues,  and  for  light  place 
a  row  of  sixteen-by-sixteen  windows  set  diamond-fashion  just  beneath  the  plates. 
This  looks  much  better,  and  has  none  of  the  faults  of  the  old-style  ventilators. 

In  all  your  building  let  comfort  and  convenience  receive  first  attention  as 
matters  of  first  importance.  Afterward  look  after  the  symmetry  and  neatness,  but 
always  remembering  that  attractiveness  without  convenience  in  a  building  is 
money  thrown  away. 

A  plain  barn  well  painted  and  kept  in  good  repair,  with  neat  surroundings,  is 
always  more  presentable  to  the  eye  than  a  gaudily  finished  barn  with  unkept  sur- 
roundings.   John  L.Shawver. 

One  of  the  best  general-purpose  barns  in  Ohio  is  that  of  A.  R.  Morse  in 
Crawford  County.  It  is  eighty  by  one  hundred  feet,  and  is  arranged  for  comfort 
and  convenience  in  every  detail. 


Trouble  Quickly 
Cured  FREE 


If  You  Suffer  from  Sore  Throat 

HYDROZONE" 

Will  Surely  Cure  You 

A  scientific  germicide,  universally  endorsed  by 
physicians.     Absolutely  Harmless  !    To  1 
demonstrate  its  wonderful  efficiency,  will  send 
for  10c.  (which  covers  postage),     A  Bottle 
Sufficient  to  Cure,  Free. 

Send  for  pamphlet,  giving  facts  regarding 
this  wonderful  microbe  destroyer.  Address 
PEOr.  CHARIES  MARCHAND,  57  Prince  St.,  New  York. 


$3000  to  $8 

POSIT 


VELV  MADE 


Introducing  our  just  patented 
FIRE  EXTINGUISHER.  G.  Shel- 
don Brown,  Carew  Bldg.,Cin., 

Made  $700  in  One  Week 

Others  $1 00,  $200,  $300  a  WEEK 

Traction  companies  order  200 
to  500;  factories,  villages,  ho- 
tels, 25  to  100;  one  to  seven 
easily  sold  to  farmers,  private 
homes,  etc.  Greatest  enthusi- 
asm and  Enormous  Sales  follow 
every  fire  test;  all  our  Agents 
succeed;  experience  unneces- 
sary; they  reduce  insurance 
and  PREVENT  APPALLING  Conflagra- 
tions; all  property  should  be 
protected;  EQUAL  to  1500  Gals, 
of  water  right  on  the  spot; 
not  a  square  mile  of  inhabited  territory  on 
the  globe  where  sales  can   not  be  made. 

lo^EXCLUSIVETERRITORY.^ate 

with  them  in  every  way,  and  offer  a  grand  op- 

nityToSECURE  A  FORTUNE  ItS, 
The  Eagle  Tool  Co.  D  391, Cincinnati.  0. 

PAVINS,  RINGBONES, 
SPLINTS,  CURBS, 

And  All  Forms  of  Lameness  Yield  to 
Cured  Spavin  and  Splint  I 
Without  Leaving  Any 
Mark. 

Muscoda,  Wis. ,  Feb.  1/02. 

Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co.,  I 
Gentlemen: — Please  send  I 
us  your  book  called  "A  I 
TreatiseontheHorseand  I 
His  Diseases."!  bought  I 
one  bottle  of  your  Spavin 
Cure  last  year  and  cured  I 
one  Spavin  and  one  I 
Splint  -with  it,  -without  I 
leaving-  a  mark.  Yours  J 
truly,    Harry  Viktora. 

Works  thousands  of  cures  annually.  Endorsedbythe  best 
breeders  and  horsemen  everywhere.  J*rlce  91;  six  for  95. 
As  a  liniment  for  family  use  it  has  no  equal.  Ask  your  drug- 
gist for  KENDALL'S  SPAVIN  CURE,  also  "A 
Treatise  on  the  Horse,"  the  book  free,  or  address 
DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO.,  ENOSBURQ  FALLS,  VT. 
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SPRING  and  SUMMER  FASHIONS 

Are  fully  illustrated  in  our  new 
pattern  catalogue.  We  sell  high- 
est-grade patterns  for  ten  cents, 
and  they  are  positively  the  latest 
to  be  had  anywhere. 

Write  us  for  the  catalogue. 
It  is  FREE. 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


BEAUTIFUL 

FLORIDA  PROPERTY 

for  sale;  CHEAP 

Situated  one  fourth  mile  outside  Bartow,  Polk  Co., 
Florida.  Consisting  of  twelve  acres  oak  and  pine  land. 
House  of  nine  large  rooms  in  good  condition.  About  one 
hundred  orange-trees  and  a  few  other  fruits.  Good  small 
ham  and  poultry-house,  and  open  well.  All  under  fence. 
Five  acres  under  cultivation.  The  land  is  fertile  and  on 
high  ground.  One  half  mile  from  Florida  Southern  Rail- 
road Station.  Bartow  is  forty  miles  from  Tampa.  Pop- 
ulation 3,500.  Fine  schools  and  churches  and  business 
houses,paved  streets, electric-light  plant  and  water- works. 
Address  M.  GAMBLE,  6318  Drexel  Ave.,  Flat  1.  Chicago,  111. 

POT?  ^AT  F  120  ACRES  W,TH  IMPROVEMENTS 
rUR  OaJUJC  near  Athens,1  Tennessee.  200  apple- 
trees,  600  peach,  126  pear,  60  cherry,  20  quince ;  goose- 
berries, grapes,  plums,  chestnuts,  hiekorynuts,  wal- 
nuts, etc. ;  woods,  meadow  and  plow  land ;  comforta- 
ble buildings,  superb  climate:  price  84,500.  Address 
JAMES  &.  TETEK,  ATHENS,  TENNESSEE. 

lVasiin0n$lt!Sf*t 
<~i  P  0  Send  2c-  stamP- 

l"tX  Address  : 
I   \  \B.S.  Ticket  Dept., 
I .  I _  J  NatiimalTribune, 
W(/  Washington,  D.O. 

$1,500.00  Cash  Prizes 

to  be  awarded  in  the  great  contest  described 
on  Page  19. 
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PHONOGRAPH 


Perfect. 

^Jhomai  Or  £d  won 


The  New  Moulded  Record 
"Hard  Wax,"  and  the 
New  Reproducers 

duplicate  the  human  voice  in 
volume  and  clearness.  Abso- 
lutely free  from  scratching — 
perfectly  smooth  and  natural. 

A  new  result  f  rom  your  old 
phonograph. 

New  Reproducers  on  all 
new  phonographs.  Nine 
styles  from  gio.00  to  S100.00. 
The  new  Records,  50  cents, 
§5.00  per  dozen. 

Full  particulars  at  all 
dealers. 

NATIONAL  PHONOGRAPH  CO. 

New  York  Office,  83  Chambers  S 


Chicago  Office, 
144  Wabash 
Avenue 


SHOEMAKER'S  BOOK 

«■  POULTRY 

And  Family  Almanac  for  1902.  ICO  pages  120 
engravings;  the  finest  work  of  its  kind  ever 
published.  Gives  recipes  for  making  condi- 
tion powders;  remedies  for  all  diseases  of 
fowls;  plans  and  diagrams  for  building  poul- 
.try  houses;  tells  you  how  to  raise  chickens 
'profitably ;  gives  description  with  illustrations 
iof  43  leading  varieties  ofpure  bred  fowls ;  also 

INCUBATORS MD BROODERS 

and  poultry  supplies  at  lowest  prices.  It  is 
an  encyclopedia  of  chicken  information, 
worth  many  times  its  cost  to  anyone  inter- 
ested in  poultry.  You  positively  cannot 
afford  to  be  without  it.  Sent  postpaid,  on 
receipt  of  price,  15  cents.  Address, 

C.  C.  Shoemaker,  Box  94,  Freeport,  III. 


IT  WILL  INTEREST  YOU 

EVERYBODY  LIKES  IT 

Write  a  postal,  giving  your  name  and  post-office 
address,  and  we  will  send  you 

FREE 

some  very  interesting  information  about  our 
NEW  ROARING,  RATTLING  TOBACCO  PRIZE  CONTEST 

82,500.00  Cash  Prizes  given  away. 
Address  THE  WEEKLY  AMERICAN,  NASHVILLE,  TESS. 


Squab  Book  FREE 


Squabs  bring  big prices*  are  raised  in 
one  month-  Take  only  spare  time. 
An  eager  market  and  astonishing 
profits.  Easy  for-women  and  invalids. 
Steady  home  income.  Small  Bpaee 
and  capital.  Here  is  something  worth 
looking  into.  Facts  given  in  our 
FEEE  BOOK,  "How  to  Make 
Money  "With  Squabs."  Address 
PLYMOUTH  ROCK  SQUAB  CO. 
15  Friend  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


THE  SURE  HATCH 

Combined  Hot-Water  and  Hot-AIr 

..INCUBATOR.. 

The  only  combined  machine  on 
the  market.  Has  the  good  fea~ 
tures  of  both  and  the  bad  fea- 
tures of  neither.  Made  of  Cali- 
fornia red-wood  and  rolled  copper.  Sent  on 
triaLMoney bMklfnotBatlgfied.  Fwightpald 
toiaypolntln  the  U.S.  Send  for  summer  prices.  Address  nearest  house. 
Sure  Hatch  Incubator  Co  .ClayCenter,  N-b.  or  Tolnmbas,  O. 


ENGINES,  BOILERS 
AND  MACHINERY. 

When  you  want  good  rebuilt  ma- 
chinery at  bargain  prices,  write  for 
our  Catalogue?  No.84.  We  carry 
all  kinds  of  engines  (gas,  gasolene 
and  steam  power),  boilers,  pumps, 
and  mill  supplies  in  general. 
CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO. 

West  35th  and  Iron  Sts..  Chicago. 


$1,500.00  Cash  Given  Away 

Can  you  count?  Then  you  can  enter  the 
great  Dot  Contest  described  on  Pages  18  and 
19  of  this  issue  of  the  Farm  and  Fireside. 
Cash  prizes  to  the  amount  of  $1,500.00  given 
absolutely  free. 

ONEY  in  REES 

md  how  to  eel  It  is  told  in  GLEANIN  68  IN  BEE 
_J  CULTURE,  .  handsome  illustrated  semi-monthly 
magazine,  employing  the  best  experts  on  the  subject.    Sample  and 
valuable  book  on  Bees  and  Bee  Keepers'  Supplies  free  <o  all  who 

mention  this  paper.  The  A.  !.  Root  Co.  Medina.  Q. 


$260 


PER 


MONTH  ^8 


■tamp. 


PERFECT  EGG  PRESERVER.  Used  by  farmers, 
poultrymen  and  produce  dealers.    Address  with 
PERFECT  PRESERVER  CO.,  Duffan,  Tex. 


$22 


A  WEEK  and  all  expenses  for  men  -with 
rigs  to  introduce  poultry  compound.  Straight  salary. 
IMPERIAL  SLFG.  CO.,  Dept.  89,  PARSONS,  KASS. 
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WHITE  P.  ROCK  EGOS  Co  ftf| 

Low  combs  yellow  skin,  great  layers.  ^  " 
H.  C.  KEEN,  Abington  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


UfB  pay  820  a  week  and  expenses  to  men  with 
«  "  rigs  to  Introduce  our  Poultry  Compound. 
Send  stp.   Javelle  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  58,  Parsons,  Kan. 

TIFATH  fn  I  If  R  on  hens  &  chickens.  64-p.  Book  Free. 
UCA1U  IU  UWC  D.  J.  Lambert,  Boi  303,  Apponaug,  R.I. 

LIGHT  BR  A II  MAS.  Illustrated  Circular  Free. 
F.  K.  SIOELLEB,  65  Freeman  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Po  u  Ury-Ra  is  ing 


By  P.  H.  JACOBS 


ASHES  AND  HEN-MANURE 

Asiies  and  hen-manure  if  mixed  together  before  being  applied  to  the  soil 
result  in  a  loss  of  ammonia  from  the  droppings  that  greatly  lessens  the 
value.  Put  ashes  on  after  the  manure  has  been  mixed  with  the  soil;  the 
ammonia  will  be  absorbed  by  the  soil  and  remain  in  it  for  the  use  of  the 
crop.  Wood-ashes  make  a  valuable  application  to  hasten  decomposition 
in  coarse  manures,  but  absorbents  should  be  used  to  prevent  loss,  or  the  manure 
applied  at  once  on  the  land. 

FEEDING  GRAINS 

An  excellent  plan  to  follow  in  feeding  is  to  give  the  birds  wheat  one  day,  the 
following  day  oats,  the  next  barley,  and  so  on.  A  great  deal  of  inferior  grain  is 
sometimes  purchased  for  fowls,  which  is  a  mistake.  It  is  a  better  plan  to  buy  the 
grains  separately,  and  then  if  it  is  the  wish  to  feed  the  birds  on  mixed  grains  it 
can  be  easily  done.  Although  it  may  seem  more  expensive  to  buy  the  good  grain, 
it  is  in  the  end  much  cheaper.  Corn  should  be  given  only  in  small  quantities,  and 
then  only  during  cold  weather.   

BUY  PURE  BREEDS 

Do  not  object  to  expending  a  few  dollars  every  year  for  eggs  from  good  stock, 
for  every  dollar  so  spent  is  ten  dollars  saved.  It  makes  but  little  difference  what 
kind  of  fowls  you  keep,  from  Bantams  to  Brahmas,  or' even  common  fowls,  so 
that  they  are  infused  with  new  blood  annually,  though  the  better  the  breed,  the 
larger  the  profit.  The  hens  may  sometimes  be  of  any  sort,  but  the  cocks  must 
always  be  from  a  pure  breed.  Breeding- up  is  one  of  the  groundworks  of  success, 
and  if  this  is  adhered  to  the  stock  will  gradually  become  more  valuable,  for  good 
breeds,  careful  management  and  warm  quarters  always  give  satisfaction.  Lack  of 
vigor  may  often  be  traced  to  a  failure  to  infuse  new  blood. 


The  Farm  and  Fireside  for  May  /5,  1902 

New  Patterns 

Splendid  New  Fashions  for  the  Read- 
ers of  the  Farm  and  Fireside 

These  patterns  are  in  addition  to  those 
on  Page  20,  and  are  offered  on  the  same 
terms.    See  offers  on  that  page. 


BANTAMS  FOR  CHILDREN 

Every  boy  on  the  farm  should  be  given  some  young  stock  to  raise  for  himself, 
he  to  attend  to  the  same,  and  be  induced  to  take  an  interest  in  the  progress  of 
the  young  creatures.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  interest  a  boy  or  girl  will  take  in 
Bantams.  A  boy  will  thus  early  become  fond  of  fowls  and  of  farming,  and  will  be 
more  reconciled  to  farm-life  when  he  is  grown.  The  boy  who  leaves  the  farm  for 
the  city  is  the  one  who  has  never  had  an}'  opportunities,  and  looks  upon  farming 
as  a  drudgery.  Labor  becomes  a  pleasure  when  there  is  something  to  strive  for, 
and  the  early  education  of  the  boy  on  the  farm  should  be  by  giving  him  an  interest 
in  something.    All  children  love  young  stock,  and  pet  them. 


LARGE  AND  SMALL  FLOCKS 

There  is  a  cost  for  labor  when  large  numbers  are  kept,  which  is  absolutely 
essential,  while  with  small  flocks  of  a  dozen  or  thereabouts  the  item  of  labor  is 
never  estimated.  The  profit  on  a  small  flock  is  large  because  it  is  simply  the 
difference  between  the  receipts  and  expenses  for  food,  much  of  which  consists  of 
waste  materials  and  table-scraps  which  have  no  value,  but  such  profits  would  be 
materially  reduced  if  credit  is  given  for  labor.  In  large  flocks  the  prevalence  of 
contagious  disease  may  inflict  a  heavy  loss,  and  this  liability  of  disease  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  houses  for  large  numbers  are  built  more  economically  than  for  a 
single  small  flock,  the  house  for  which  is  made  more  comfortable  because  it  is 
inspected  daily.  With  a  small  flock  the  work  of  lice-destruction  may  be  done  in 
a  few  minutes,  and  the  lice  can  be  kept  down;  but  where  there  are  many  poultry 
houses  or  apartments  lice  can  more  easily  secure  lodgment  and  rapidly  multiply 
before  the  poultryman  becomes  aware  of  the  fact.  The  proper  way  to  begin  is  to 
use  small  flocks  and  increase  the  number  of  fowls  every  year.  In  that  manner 
experience  will  assist,  and  the  liability  of  mistakes  will  be  lessened. 


SELLING  BY  QUALITY 

It  is  probable  that  if  eggs  were  sold  by  the  pound  there  would  be  more  care 
given  the  fowls  and  a  greater  interest  taken  in  the  breeds  of  poultry.  The  best 
hens  are  not  always  the  ones  that  lay  the  largest  number  of  eggs,  though  they 
may  give  a  greater  profit  under  the  present  system  of  selling.  A  hen  that  lays  ten 
dozen  eggs  a  year,  weighing  twelve  eggs  to  the  pound,  does  not  really  perform  as 
much  service  as  one  that  lays  nine  dozens,  weighing  eight  to  the  pound.  Selling 
by  weight  should  enable  the  hens  that  lay  fewer,  but  larger,  eggs  to  give  the 
larger  profit.  Farmers  complain  that  while  eggs  are  quoted  at  high  figures  the 
prices  received  by  them  are  small.  The  fact  is  that  the  farmer  gives  no  attention 
to  selling  the  produce.  He  ships  it  to  a  commission-merchant  and  takes  all  the 
chances.  The  farmer  is  also  careless  in  regard  to  the  manner  of  shipping.  He 
crowds  fowls  into  small  coops,  does  not  assort  the  eggs,  and  sends  good  and  bad 
produce  in  the  same  lot.  Consumers  would  cheerfully  buy  from  the  farmers  if 
convinced  that  the  farmers  did  not  buy  from  others.  Any  farmer  can  build  up  a 
trade  for  his  eggs,  milk  and  butter,  at  good  prices,  if  he  will  convince  the  buyers 
that  he  has  fresh  and  good  articles  to  sell. 


Early-laying  Pullets. — I  noticed  an  article  in  the  Farm  and  Fireside  advis- 
ing hatching  pullets  early.  A  neighbor  had  a  hen  to  hatch  ten  chicks  last  June, 
eight  being  pullets.  They  began  to  lay  in  November,  and  they  have  layed  reg- 
ularly since.    They  are  White  Leghorns.  G.  E.  K.,  Eola,  111. 

Enlarged  Crop. — H.  L.  R.,  Nashua,  N.  H.,  relates  that  his  hens  have  enlarged 
crops,  not  crop-bound.  It  is  probably  due  to  heavy  feeding,  causing  the  crop  to 
"bag,"  as  the  term  is  used.    There  is  no  remedy. 

The  Best  Breed. — L.  F.  L.,  Monteithville,  Va.,  desires  to  know  the  best  breed 
for  laying.  There  is  no  "best  breed,"  as  each  breed  possesses  advantages  of  its 
own,  some  thriving  and  laying  under  conditions  not  suitable  for  others. 

Eggs  Not  Hatching. — M.  C,  Blacksburg,  Va.,  desires  to  know  why  eggs  in 
his  incubator  failed  to  hatch,  though  containing  chicks.  The  cause  is  due  to  the 
eggs,  as  some  of  them  may  have  been  laid  by  immature  pullets,  fat  hens  or  inbred 
hens. 

Feeding  Lime. — Mrs.  J.  B.  R.,  desires  to  know  the  best  way  to  feed  lime  to 
fowls.  Ground  bone,  animal-meal  or  cut  green  bone  are  excellent  for  providing 
lime.  It  is  not  necessary  to  feed  lime  itself,  as  the  food  can  supply  all  that  is 
required. 

Sleepy  Chicks. — N.  A.  S.,  Kingston,  Ga.,  states  that  young  chicks  thrive  well 
until  about  ten  days  old,  and  then  appear  sleepy  and  droopy.  The  cause  is  due  to 
lice,  especially  the  large  pests  on  heads,  necks  and  bodies.  Anoint  hen  and  each 
chick  with  a  few  drops  of  melted  lard,  or  use  the  advertised  lice-killers. 

Incubator-hatching. — "Subscriber"  desires  to  know  if  eggs  should  be 
removed  from  an  incubator  when  cooling  them;  also  should  the  thermometer  be 
allowed  to  fall  below  seventy-two  degrees  when  eggs  are  cooling.  The  eggs  need 
not  be  removed,  and  may  cool  at  a  lower  temperature.  It  would  be  well  to  closely 
follow  the  directions  sent. 


No.  3770.— Ladies'  Tucked  Waist.  10  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38  and  10  inches  bust. 

No.  4075. — Ladies'  Five-gored  Skirt. 
10  cents.  Sizes,  22, 24,  26,  28,  30  and  32  inches  waist. 


No.  3913.— Ladies'  Fancy  Blotjse.  10  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  inches  bust. 
No.  3881.— Ladies'  Five-gored  Skirt.    11  cents. 
Sizes,  22,  24,  26,  28,  30  and  32  Inches  waist. 


No.  4059.— Ladies'  Wrapper.   11  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inches  bust. 
Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Spriogfield,  Ohio 
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WHY  ARE 
YOU  SICK? 


AFTER  FIFTY  YEARS  OF  SCIENTIFIC  STUDY 
AND  EXPERIMENTATION  DR.  J.  M.  PEEB- 
LES HAS  PERFECTED  A  TREATMENT 
THAT  PROMISES  HEALTH  TO  ALL 


TEST  THE  TREATMENT  FREE 

In  order  to  reveal 
to  suffering  human- 
ity the  great  discov- 
eries he  has  made, 
and  to  explain  to 
them  his  wonderful 
method  of  curing 
the  sick,  the  Doctor 
has  written  a  book, 
entitled  "A  Mes- 
sage of  Hope," 
which  every  one  in 
poor  health  should 
have.  This  book 
gives  you  the  key  to 
perfect  health,  and 
fully  explains  how 
thousands  of  hope- 
less sufferers  have 
been  cured  by  this 
system  after  being 
given  up  by  the  reg- 
ular physician.  So 
sure  is  the  Doctor  that  his  treatment  will  cure  even 
though  all  else  has  failed  that  he  has  instructed  the 
Institute,  of  which  lie  is  physician-in-chief,  to  give 
'  every  reader  of  the  Farm  and  Fireside  who  is  in 
poor  health  several  days'  treatment  absolutely  free, 
in  order  that  they  may  know  positively  that  it  will 
cure  them  before  they  are  put  to  any  expense  what- 
ever. This  offer  is  genuine,  and  done  purely  to  con- 
vince sufferers  that  the  treatment  is  all  that  is  claimed 
for  it.  Mr.  J.  Schlipp,  of  157  Gregory  Street,  Buffalo, 
writes  as  follows:  "About  a  week  ago  my  wife  re- 
ceived the  diagnosis  ami  trial  treatment  from  you. 
She  has  been  benefited  more  by  you  in  one  week  than 
by  all  the  other  doctors  we  have  had,  and  we  have  had 
one  constantly  for  four  years.  The  results  of  the 
treatment  are  wonderful."  It  will  cost  you  absolutely 
nothing  to  test  this  wonderful  treatment  for  yourself. 
Write  at  once  for  it.  Address  Dr.  Peebles  Institute 
of  Health,  Battle, Creek,  Mich.,  Drawer  N-7,  stating 
your  troubles,  and  the  doctors  will  prepare  a 
special  treatment  to  fit  your  exact  condition,  and 
send  you  free  of  cost  a  full  diagnosis  of  your  case 
with  their  professional  advice  and  their  hook  "A 
Message  of  Hope." 

A  GREAT  RAILWAY 

The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
Railway  Co.  owns  and  operates  6,600  miles 
of  thoroughly  equipped  railway, 
ft'  It  operates  its  own  Sleeping-Cars  and 
Dining-Cars,  and  the  service  is  first-class 
in  every  respect. 

It  traverses  the  best  portion  of  the  states 
of  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  the  Upper  Peninsula 
of  Michigan,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Minnesota, 
South  and  North  Dakota. 
'  It  runs  electric-lighted,  steam-heated 
trains. 

It  has  the  absolute  block  system. 

It  uses  all  modern  appliances .  for  the 
comfort  and  safety  of  its  patrons. 

Its  train  employees  are  civil  and  obliging. 
^  It  tries  to  give  each  passenger  "value 
received"  for  his  money,  and 

It  asks  every  man,  woman  and  child  to 
buy  tickets  over  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
&  St.  Paul  Railway— for  it  is  A  Great 
Railway. 

Time  tables,  maps  and  information  fur- 
nished on  application  to  C.  C.  Mordough, 
Traveling  Passenger  Agent,  12  Carew 
Bldg.,  Cincinnati. 


Write  ns  for  - 
free  booklet  and 
particulars. 


Easy  Washing 


Why  should  women  continue  to  sacri- 
fice their  health  to  hard  labor  when  by 
using  a  washing-machine  they  can  avoid 
all  the  discomforts,  worry  and  work 
incidental  to  wash-day  ? 

The  Sprung  Washing-Machine 

is  the  simplest,  most  durable  and  easily 
operated  machine  known.  A  child  can 
operate  it.  A  piece  or  a  tubful  can  be 
washed,  and  without  injury  to  the  most 
delicate  fabric.  The  heaviest  goods 
thoroughly  cleaned. 

Sent  on  thirty  days'  trial. 


AMERICAN  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  X,  Arlington  Heights,  Ohio 


SEASONABLE  PATTERNS 

For  the  accommodation  of  our 
subscribers  we  issue  a  complete 
catalogue  of  seasonable  patterns. 

Catalogue  sent  FREE. 
Write  for  it  to-day. 
FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


THE  GREATEST  PRIZE  CONTEST 
EVER  OFFERED 

$1,500.00  Cash  Prizes 

Contest  is  open  to  all.  See  Pages  18  and  19 
of  this  issue  of  the  Farm  and  Fireside  for  full 
particulars  and  list  of  the  great  cash  prizes. 


The  Grange 

By  MRS.  MARY  E.  LEE 


CURRENT  COMMENT 

In  what  way  has  your  community  contributed  to  the  welfare  of  the  world? 
It  has  done  nothing  of  value!  Then  see  to  it  that  the  same  thing  cannot  be  said  a 
year  hence.   

Many  another  man  beside  Wamba  the  Jester  has  ingratiated  himself  into  the 
esteem  of  the  people  by  his  ability  to  murmur  "pax  vobiscum."  A  little  bit  of 
learning  and  a  big  lot  of  cheek  can  command  a  high  price.  How  we  do  love 
shams!    How  weak  we  are  in  the  knees  that  we  plump  down  on  them  so  easily! 


Q»  It  is  a  monev-malung 

t  n  Crafts  r&*  "iant-  Look  ii 
Hi  3C  I  i  We  are  headquarters 

<55    f°r  seeds  and  plants. 
New  book  free  for 
2c.  stamp.  F.  B.  MILLS,  Seertnmaii,  Rose  Hill,  N.  Y. 

^6  $?ft  a  WapL"  salARY.  No  previous 
fay  v*<"  <*  » »  CCR  experience  necessary. 
You  can  do  it.   For  full  particulars  address 
THE  CENTURY  CO.,  Box  51T,  Oswego,  Kans. 


HON.  $.  H.  ELLIS 


We  are  glad  to  present  to  our  readers  the  portrait  of  Hon.  S.  H.  Ellis,  one 
of  the  pioneers  in  grange-work.  Indeed,  to  Ohio  grangers  the  word  "grange" 
is  synonymous  with  the  name  "Ellis."  In  the  exciting  days  of  first  organization; 
in  the  trying  times  that  followed,  when  men  dropped  out  because  of  lack  of 

business  acumen  and  sagacity; 
during  those  trying  years  that 
mark  the  history  of  every  great  en- 
terprise, and  in  this  latter  time, 
when  the  grange  stands  as  one  of 
the  honored  institutions  of  our 
country,  Brother  Ellis  was  always 
true,  faithful,  earnest  and  zealous. 
Encouraging  the  weak,  cheering  the 
despondent  and  faint-hearted,  in- 
stilling in  others  his  own  zeal,  en- 
thusiasm, and  confidence  in  the  ulti- 
mate success  of  the  order,  pouring 
oil  on  the  troubled  waters,  quick  in 
debate  and  repartee,  wise  in  coun- 
sel, commanding  respect  for  him- 
self and  the  order  he  represented 
wherever  he  addressed  the  public 
or  legislative  body,  this  has  been 
the  service  of  Mr.  Ellis  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century..  Nor  is 
this  all.  He  served  with  honor 
and  distinction  on  the  Board  of 
Control  of  the  Ohio  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  was  for  years  a  trustee  of  the  Ohio  State  University,  and  a 
member  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  Ever  since  the  organization  of 
the  grange  Mr.  Ellis  has  been  officially  connected  with  it.  Ohio  Patrons  desire 
that  he  shall  always  be  thus  associated  with  the  order.  Mr.  Ellis  is  one  of  the 
ablest  parliamentarians,  and  his  rulings  are  rarely  questioned.  The  universal 
love  and  esteem  in  which  Brother  Ellis  is  held  are  their  own  eloquent  testimony 
of  a  life  nobly  lived.  

OLEO  LEGISLATION 

As  this  is  written  the  Oleo  Bill  has  passed  both  houses,  and  now  awaits  the 
action  of  the  House  on  the  Senate  amendments.  This  marks  one  of  the  hardest- 
fought  battles  the  grange  has  waged.  Its  results  will  be  far-reaching.  The 
respect  of  the  farmers  for  the  grange  will  be  augmented,  and  there  will  likely  be 
a  large  increase  in  membership.  The  organized  farmers  have  won  the  respect 
of,  and  what  is  of  more  importance,  the  fear  of,  kindred  industries.  The  farmers 
need  but  to  follow  up  their  victory  by  other  battles  for  pure  food,  equity  and 
justice  to  make  them  a  potent  factor  for  good.  There  is  no  class  of  people  so 
powerful,  did  they  but  know  their  power. 


HON.  S.  H.  ELLIS 


GUARD  WELL  THE  GATES 

Whenever  popular  sentiment  is  strong  for  an  organization  exceeding  care 
must  be  taken  that  undesirable  people  shall  not  get  into  the  order.    The  grange 
is  too  large  with  possibilities  to 
endanger  its  reputation  by  letting 
in     unscrupulous     persons  who 
would  use  it  simply  as  a  lever  to 
attain  personal  ends.    The  grange 
is  destined  to  become  a  mighty 
factor    in    our    social  evolution. 
Splendid  as  has  been  its  achieve- 
ments, it  is  but  as  a  babe  substi- 
tuting  walking   for   creeping.  It 
looks  with  wonder  and  a  growing 
comprehension  at  its   own  latent 
powers.    It  is  ready  to  run,  leap, 
dance.  Be  very  sure  that  its  power 
be  used  for  that  which  is  high  and 
noble.    Be  very  sure  that  its  mem- 
bership is  made  up  of  the  very  best 
sons  and  daughters  of  America. 


AGRICULTURE  AT  ST.  LOUIS 

The    miserable  showing 


the 


HON.  F.  A.  DERTH1CK 
Master  of  the  Ohio  State  Orange 


If  afflicted  with 
weak  eyes,  use 


Thompson's  Eye  Water 


agricultural  interests  of  different 
states  made  at  the  Pan-American 
filled  the  farmers  with  disgust. 
Will  the  experiment  of  failure  be 
repeated  at  St.  Louis?  Several 
states  have  made  appropriations. 
Others  will  no  doubt  follow.  It 
now  remains  for  the  active,  aggres- 
sive farmer  to  insist  that  only 
men  of  sterling  worth,  who  are  gifted  with  business  acumen,  and  who  will  do  the 
work  they  are  appointed  to  do,  be  appointed  as  commissioners  of  agriculture. 
Our  enemies  are  not  slow  to  point  the  finger  of  scorn  at  us  whenever  we  permit 
money  which  was  appropriated  for  our  use  to  slip  through  our  fingers  without 
making  any  adequate  returns  for  the  same.  Let  every  wide-awake  farmer  register 
an  effective  protest  against  dead-beats  and  pauper  politicians  being  placed  on  the 
board  of  commissioners.  Each  state  has  capable  and  conscientious  farmers  who 
would  fill  the  position  with  honor  and  credit  to  themselves  and  their  constituents. 
See  to  it  that  such  men  are  appointed. 


YOUR 
PROBLEM 


The  problem  ot  securing  artistic,  harmo- 
nious and  beautiful  walls  and  ceilings  is 
easily  solved  by  the  use  of 

Moore's  Muresco 

Anybody  can  apply  this  preparation,  with 
the  aid  of  our  instructions,  and  secure  results 
winch  can  be  obtained  in  no  other  way. 

Muresco  comes  in  white  and;  rgany  tints. 
You  can  get  just  the  effect  you  want,  and 
if  you  will  write  us,  telling  usrthe  use  and 
sizes  of  the  rooms  you  want  t<L'decorate, 
etc.,  we  will  advise  you  just  what/tints  you 
want  to  use. 

Add  boiling  water  and  it  is  ready  to  apply. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  it;  if  he  doesn't 
sell  It,  write  11s  for  tint  book  showing 
combination  of  shades,  a  handsome  cellu- 
loid bookmark,  etc. 

BENJAMIN  MOORE  &  COMPANY 
260  Water  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York 


Books  VA  Cts.  Each 

The  following  books,  each  containing  a  complete  novel  by  a 
popular  author,  are  published  in  neat  pamphlet  form,  wire 
etltched  and  well  printed  :  The  Gable- Roofed  Bouse  at  Snowdon,  by 
Mrs.  Mary  J.  Holmes  ;  The  Crime  and  the  Curse,  by  Mrs.  South- 
worth  ;  Hinton  Hall,  by  MrB.  May  Agnes  Fleming  ;  The  Burgeon 
of  Gaster  Fell,  by  A.  Conan  Doyle  ■  The  Wife's  Victory,  by  Mrs. 
Southworth  ;  Lady  Gwendoline's  Dream,  by  Charlotte  M,  Braeme ; 
Ada  Harcourt,  by  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Holmea  ;  The  Little  Rough-Cast 
House,  by  Mrs.  Southworth  ;  The  Kidnapped  Heiress,  by  Emerson 
Bennett;  The  Cedar  Swamp  Mystery,  by  Mrs.  Jane  G.  Austin; 
Cora  Hastings,  by  Mary  Kyle  Dallas;  The  Old  Red  House  Among  the 
Mountains,  by  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Holmes;  Our  Jonesville  Folks,  by  Josiah 
Allen's  Wife;  The  Midnight  Marriage,  by  Emerson  Bennett;  The 
Lawyer's  Ward,  by  Mary  Kyle  Dallas;  Coralie,  by  Charlotte  M, 
Braeme;  A  Maiden  All  Forlorn,  by  "The  DucheBs"  ;  The  Bride  of  an 
Hour,  by  Mrs.  Ann  S.  Stephens;  The  Great  Hampton  Bank  Robbery, 
by  Mary  R.  P.  Hatch;  The  Tragedy  of  a  Quiet  Life,  by  Mrs.  Prances 
Hodgson  Burnett ;  Godfrey  Jannifer's  Heirs,  by  Mrs.  Jane  G.  Aus- 
tin; Farmer  Holt's  Daughter,  by  Charles  Garvice.  We  will  send  any 
two  of  the  above-named  books  by  mall  post-paid  upon  receipt  of 
Three  Cents;  arty  seven  for  Ten  Cents;  any  fifteen  for 
Twentv  Cents;  the  whole  list  (22  books)  for  Thirty- 
Cents.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  This  Is  a 
specialoffer,  made  to  Introduce  our  publications,  and  is  good  only 
until  October  1st,  1902.  Address:  F.  M.  liUPTOIV,  Pub- 
lisher,        35,  37  City  Hall  Place,  .\'ew  York. 

7  Send  2c.  stamp. 
Address  ; 
R.R.  Ticket  Dept.*,, 
NationalTribune, 
Washington*  V'C. 


Child's  Set 

NEW  DESIGN 

GIVEN  FOR  SENDING  THREE  YEARLY 
SUBSCRIPTIONS 


The  prettiest  three-piece  set  ever  offered. 
It  consists  of  quadruple  silver-plated  knife,  fork 
and  spoon,  inclosed  in  a  box  as  shown  in  the 
illustration.  In  quality  this  silverware  is  exactly 
the  same  as  our  regular  Superior  silver-plated 
tableware,  which  has  given  absolutely  perfect 
satisfaction.  This  set  is  in  OUR  NEW  DESIGN, 
made  especially  for  us.  You  can  select  any 
initial  desired.   Order  as  No.  95. 

We  Will  Send  the  Farm  and  Fireside  One 
Year  and  This  Set  Complete  for 


Any  one  accepting  this  offer  is  also  entitled 
to  a  free  count  of  the  dots  in  the  contest 
described  on  Page  19  of  this  paper. 

(To  Club-Raisers: — When  the  subscriber  pays  you  this 
special  price  you  are  entitled  either  to  the  regular  cash 
commission  or  to  count  the  name  in  a  club.) 

Address  Farm  and  Fireside 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 
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Sight  Restored  at  77. 

Mrs.  Lucinda  Hammond  was 
Cured  of  Cataracts  on  Both 
Eyes  when  77  Years  Old 
by    Dr.   Coffee's  Ab- 
sorption Treatment. 

In  Dr.  W.  O.  Coffee's  80  page  free  book, "  The 
New  System  of  Treating-  Diseases  of  the  Eye," 
Mrs.  Lucinda  Hammond  tells  how  Dr.  Coffee 
cured  her  of  cataracts  on  both  eyes.  It  also 
contains  the  history  of  every  kind  of  eye 
disease,  with  colored  illustrations  of  affected 
eyes.  Write  tod  ay  for  yourself  or  some  friend. 
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MRS.  LUCINDA  HAMMOND. 
She  Writes. 
"This  is  to  certify  that  I  am  77  years  old: 
that  I  live  in  Nebraska,  in  the  town  of  Aurora: 
that  I  commenced  to  lose  my  sight  over  one 
year  ago  from  cataracts  on  both  eyes.  I  com- 
menced treatment  under  Dr.  W.  O.  Coffee  for 
the  cure  of  cataracts  by  Absorption.  1  have 
carried  on  this  treatment  for  nearly  five 
months  and  yesterday  he  turned  me  off  as 
perfectly  cured- 

I  can  see  as  perfectly  as  I  ever  did,  can 
thread  a  needle  without  glasses;  and  I  want 
to  say  to  anyone  afflicted  with  any  disease  of 
the  eyes,  or  blindness,  that  Dr.  Coffee's  new 
Absorption  method  does  cure  them  and  that 
his  terms  are  very  moderate." 

Dr.  Coffee's  book— a  veritable 
encyclopedia,  tells  how  he 
cures  every  eye  trouble — cata- 
racts, weak  or  watery  eyes, 
gTanulated  lids,  failing  sight, 
scums  or  blindness,  complete 
paralysis  of  the  optic  nerve 
excepted.  Book  is  free  and 
1  may  show  you  or  some  member 
of  your  family,  or  friend,  the 
way  to  light.  Address 
DR.  W.  0.  COFFEE, 819  Good  Block,  Des  Moines,  la. 


EISHT 
0 LIARS 

and  NINETY-FIVE  CENTS 

Buys  the  celebrated,  high  grade* 
new  1903 Model  EDG E MERE  BICYCLE, 
28-inch  wheel,  any  height  frame,  high  grade  equipment, 
including  high  grade  guaranteed  pneumatic  tires,  adjustable 
handle  bars,  fine  leather  covered  grips,  padded  saddle,  fine  ball 
bearing  pedals*  nickel  trimmings,  beautifully  finished  through* 
oat,  any  color  enamel.  Strongest  Guarantee. 
$10.95  for  the  celebrated  1902  Kenwood  Bicycle. 
$  1 2  ■  7  5  for  the  celebrated  1902  Elgin  King  or  Elgin  QneenKlcycle. 
$1 5.75  for  the  highest  grade  1902  bicycle  made  our  three  crown 
nickel  joint,  Napoleon  or  Josephine,  complete  with  the 
very  finest  equipment,  including  Morgan  <fc  Wright  highest 
grade  pneumatic  tires,  a  regular  #50.00  bicycle, 
10  nAY<5  PDFPTRIAI  on  any  Dieycle  ordered. 
IU  UHIO  mEC  liUHL  For  the  most  wonderful  bicycle 
otfer  ever  heard  of,  write  for  our  free  1902  Bicycle  Catalogue. 

Address,  SEARS>  RQEBUCK  &  CO.,  CHICAGO. 

Do  you  want  a  watch  that  runs  and  keepi  good 

i  time?  Our  watch  has  a  Gold  laid  case,  handsome 
j  dial,  dust  proof,  adjusted  to  position,  patent  escape- 
'  ment,  and  highly  finished.  This  is  a  remarkable 
watch.  We  guarantee  it,  and  with  proper  care  it 
•hould  wear  and  give  satisfaction  for  20  years. 
It  has  the  appearance  of  a  Solid  Gold  one. 
The  movement  is  an  American  Style,  ex- 
pansion balance,  quick  train,  and  you  can  rely 
[  upon  it  that  when  you  own  one  of  these  truly 
handsome  watches  you  will  always  have 
I  the  correct  time  in  your  possession.  Just  the 
watch  for  railroad  men,  or  those  who  need  a 
f  very  close  timer.  Do  you  want  a  watch  ofthia 
1  character?  If  so,  now  is  your  opportunity  to 
secure  one.  We  give  a  beautiful  Watch 
as  a  premium  to  anyone  for  selling  18  pieces 
of  our  handsome  jewelry  for  10c.  each.  Simply 
send  your  name  and  address  and  we  will  send 
you  the  18  pieces  of  jewelry  postpaid.  When  sold,  send  us  the  $1.80, 
and  we  will  send  you  the  handsome  Gold  laid  watch.  We  trust  you 
and  will  take  back  all  you  cannot  sell.  We  propose  to  give  away 
these  watches  simply  to  advertise  our  business.  No  catch<words  in 
this  advertisement.  We  mean  just  what  we  say.  You  require  no 
capital  while  working  for  us.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Address, 
SAFE  DEPOSIT  WATCH  CO.  New  York  City 

Hair  on  the  Face 

NECK  AND  ARMS  Instantly 
Removed  Without  Injury  to  the 
Most  Delicate  Skin. 
In  compounding  an  incomplete  mixture  was 
accidentally  spilled  on  the  back  of  the  hand, 
and  on  washing  afterward  it  was  discovered 
that  the  hair  was  completely  removed.  We 
named  the  new  discovery 

"MODENE" 

Apply  for  a  few  minutes  and  the  hair  disappears  as  if  by  magic. 
IT  CANNOT  FAIL.  Slodene  supersedes  electrolysis.  Used  by 
people  of  refinement,  and  recommended  by  all  who  have  tested  its 
merits.  Modene  sent  by  mail  in  safety  mailing-cases  on  receipt  of 
$1.00  per  bottle.     Postage -stamps  taken.  Address 

MODENE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Dept.  20,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

We  Orris  $1,000  sob  Failure  oa  the  Slightest  Injury. 

LOWER  RATE  EXCURSION  TO  CALIFORNIA 

During  the  coming  summer  frequent 
opportunities  will  be  offered  by  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway 
to  visit  California  at  the  lowest  round-trip 
rates  ever  offered,  with  choice  of  routes 
from  Chicago  via  Kansas  City,  Omaha  or 
St.  Paul,  or  going  and  returning  via  differ- 
ent routes.  Electric-lighted  trains.  Route 
of  the  Pioneer  Limited.  Famous  Train  of 
the  world.  Write  for  full  information  to 
F.  A.  Miller,  General  Passenger  Agent, 
Chicaaro. 


Thompson's  Eye  Water 


Around  the  Fireside 


ACROSS  THE  STREET 

Across  the  street  there  lives  a  maid, 
A  jolly,  teasing  little  jade, 
With  wanton  hair  and  witching  eyes, 
And  yet  so  staid  and  worldy  wise 
That  if  she  deigns  to  send  a  glance 
Across  my  way  it  seems  mere  chance 
And  quick  withdraws  in  swift  retreat 
Across  the  street. 

Across  the  street  I  sit  and  look, 
Forgetful  of  my  pipe  and  book; 
I  see  her  shadow  on  the  pane, 
And  build  me  castles  in  far  Spain. 
And  watch  and  wait,  with  patience  rare, 
Till,  just  as  I  would  quite  despair, 
She  looks  from  out  her  window-seat 
Across  the  street. 

Across  the  street  hath  come  a  change; 
The  window  hath  a  tenant  strange, 
Who  moves  me  to  no  rosy  dreams; 
My  brain  no  more  with  castles  teems — 
What  use  have  I  for  fancies  frail? 
The  maid,  as  fits  romantic  tale, 
Hath  moved  to  make  my  joy  complete, 
Across  the  street. 
— Truman  Robert  Andrews,  in  The  Smart  Set. 


RURAL  LIFE  IN  SYRIA 

N  one  of  his  interesting  foreign  letters  to  the  Record- 
Herald  Mr.  William  E.  Curtis  tells,  as  follows,  how  the 
farmers  around  Damascus  cling  to  the  ancient  customs: 
"The  irrigation  systems  along  the  valley  through 
which  the  railway  passes  between  Beirut  and  Damascus  are 
ancient.  They  date  back  to  the  beginning  of  things,  beyond 
the  time  when  people  began  to  keep  records,  before  paper 
and  books  were  invented,  when  few  men  knew  their  own 
language  because  there  were  no  books  to  learn  from  and 
the  art  of  writing  was  undeveloped.  We  do  not  know 
when  irrigation  was  invented.  Some  historians  attribute 
it  to  the  Chinese,  others  to  the  Hindus,  but  if  the  human 
family  originated  in  the  Valley  of  the  Euphrates  the  first 
irrigating  canals  must  have  been  dug  here.  At  least  the 
same  streams  are  now  used,  and  the  same  methods  for 
directing  and  regulating  the  flow  of  the  water  that  were 
in  vogue  at  the  time  of  Abraham.  There  has  been  little 
change  in  the  implements  and  habits  of  the  farmers.  They 
plow  with  the  same  sort  of  a  crooked  stick  to-day  as  they 
did  in  the  time  of  Noah,  thresh  their  grain  by  driving 
hoofed  cattle  upon  it,  and  winnow  it  by  throwing  it  in  the 
air  to  let  the  breeze  blow  out  the  chaff.  It  is  extraordinary 
how  the  soil  continues  to  bear.  Its  fertility  is  inexhaus- 
tible. These  valleys  have  been  planted  with  wheat  and 
other  grains  for  more  than  four  thousand  years  that  we 
know  of;  and  yet  they  continue  to  yield  rich  harvests  as 
long  as  water  can  reach  them. 

"The  farmers  do  not  live  upon  their  land,  but  in  contig- 
uous villages.  This  custom  dates  back  to  the  time  when 
is  was  unsafe  for  them  to  do  so,  and  when  neighbors  gath- 
ered together  in  little  communities  for  better  protection. 
Occasionally  there  is  a  case  of  robbery  or  kidnapping  these 
days,  and  during  the  harvest  season  particularly  the  vine- 
yards and  the  olive  groves  have  to  be  watched.  In  some 
districts  the  government  furnishes  the  watchmen;  in  others 
the  land-owners  organize  for  the  purpose,  and  volunteer  to 
assist  each  other.  All  these  arrangements  are  reduced  to  a 
system,  and  follow  the  customs  of  centuries.  The  high  walls 
about  every  house  and  every  farm-yard  indicate  very  plainly 
that  live  stock  and  other  portable  property  are  not  always 
safe.  But  the  farmers  have  more  to  fear  from  the  govern- 
ment officials  than  from  any  other  source.  They  are 
oppressed  beyond  all  conception.  The  original  tax  upon 
farms  is  one  tenth  of  all  they  produce,  but  the  tax-gatherer 
sometimes  seizes  half  of  the  harvest. 

"Caravans  of  donkeys  and  camels  still  compete  with  the 
railroad,  and  are  continually  moving  along  the  old  highway 
between  Beirut  and  Damascus  loaded  with  all  kinds  of 
freight,  grain,  cotton,  silk,  machinery,  fuel,  poplar-trees, 
dry-goods,  merchandise  of  every  sort,  but  petroleum  seemed 
to  be  the  popular  cargo.  We  counted  hundreds  of  camels 
and  donkeys  loaded  with  tin  cans  of  Russian  petroleum, 
made  at  Batoum,  and  every  case,  for  some  reason  or  anoth- 
er, was  marked  with  English  words.  It  is  bringing  the  old 
and  the  new  together  when  you  load  a  camel  with  ker- 
osene oil. 

"The  Greeks  formerly  called  this  part  of  Syria  Phoenicia, 
the  'land  of  palms,'  because  those  trees  were  lovelier  and 
more  numerous  here  than  anywhere  else  in  the  East.  The 
palm  has  been  accepted  by  all  the  Eastern  nations  as  the 
highest  type  of  grace  and  beauty.  The  columns  of  the 
temples  erected  in  Egypt  in  the  days  of  the  Pharaohs,  and 
afterward  in  Greece,  in  Palmyra,  Babylon,  Nineveh,  and 
then  in  Rome,  were  modeled  in  imitation  of  the  trunk  of 
the  palm,  and  the  most  beautiful  of  the  daughters  of  Israel 
were  named  after  the  tree.  The  daughter  of  David  and  the 
daughter  of  Absalom  were  called  'Tamar,'  which  is  a  syn- 
onym for  palm,  and  the  name  is  still  common  among  the 
women  of  Syria.  You  will  find  palm-branches  used  exten- 
sively in  all  the  decorations  of  the  Egyptians,  and  they  were 
held  as  emblems  of  honor  among  the  Hebrews,  as  the  laurel 
among  the  Romans  and  Greeks." 


AMERICAN  VIRILITY 

The  will  of  the  late  Cecil  Rhodes  will  continue  to  excite 
comment  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  for  months  to  come. 
One  peculiar  feature  of  this  remarkable  document,  how- 
ever, is  worthy  of  especial  attention.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  in  defining  the  qualifications  of  those  entitled  to 
scholarships  the  testator  laid  greater  stress  upon  "manli- 
ness" than  upon  mere  erudition.  In  his  scheme  of  a  world- 
empire  Cecil  Rhodes  realized  that  more  depended  upon 
virility  and  pugnacity  than  upon  learning. 

In  this  magnificent  benefaction  Americanism  has  at  last 
received  an  unqualified  recognition.  We  have  had  visits 
from  observant  foreigners,  who  through  the  medium  of 
hasty  and  casual  tours  sought  to  appraise  the  temper  and 
nature  of  the  American  people.  Dickens  found  us  strong, 
but  coarse  and  vulgar.  Kipling,  a  precocious  stripling,  with 
an  eye  for  the  ridiculous,  echoed  the  same  sentiment,  but 
put  them  more  forcibly,  two  generations  later.  Others 
whose  opinion  we  valued  less  have  come  to  look  us  over, 
and  they  have  usually  given  their  verdict  with  a  sneer  or 
frown.  Our  tall  buildings,  vast  scheme  of  railroads  and 
industrial  activity  have  brought  forth  expressions  of  admi- 
ration, but  as  for  the  people — no  patriotic  American  could 
repeat  the  foreign  comments  on  his  countrymen  without 
a  blush. 

It  is  true  that  since  the  war  with  Spain  and  the  "com- 
mercial invasion"  of  Europe  our  Old  World  cities  have  been 
deliberating  on  whether  it  would  not  be  well  to  reverse  their 
harsh  judgment.  But  it  took  the  discerning  far-seeing  Cecil 
Rhodes,  a  man  who  had  never  been  in  the  United  States, 
but  who  had  seen  Americans  in  South  Africa,  to  place  the 
stamp  of  approval  on  the  character  of  Brother  Jonathan. 

But  the  American  of  to-day  is  but  the  product  of  his  envi- 
ronment. He  has  courage  and  moral  fiber,  the  ability  to 
overcome  obstacles.  He  has  the  conquering  spirit  of  his 
fathers,  the  same  spirit  which  Dickens  overlooked  amid  the 
deluge  of  tobacco-spitting.  Heretofore  this  element  has 
been  kept  within  the  confines  of  the  country,  but  with  the 
advent  of  "expansion"  the  world  has  been  compelled  to 
take  cognizance  of  it.  It  is  this  same  sturdy  fiber  which 
Cecil  Rhodes  wanted  to  see  mingled  with  the  old  Oxford 
conservatism  to  enliven  the  sluggish  temperament  of  the 
Briton  of  to-day.    F. 

THE  BELGIAN  RIOTS 

To  understand  the  recent  riots  in  Belgium  it  is  necessary 
to  remember  the  condition  of  suffrage  in  that  country.  In 
1893  a  large  party  led  by  the  Socialists  forced  the 
government  to  grant  what  was  nominally  universal  suf- 
frage, the  minimum  age  being  fixed  at  twenty-five  years. 
The  new  law,  however,  gave  to  certain  classes  supplementary 
votes;  thus  two  additional  votes  were  given  to  married  men 
having  children,  one  was  given  to  those  who  owned  a  certain 
amount  of  property,  and  two  again  were  given  to  graduates 
of  various  institutions.  The  Socialists  have  been  fighting 
bitterly  ever  since  these  provisions,  and  the  struggle  has 
been  made  more  implacable  by  the  wide-spread  hostility 
toward  the  "Clericals."  A  bill  to  do  away  with  the  supple- 
mentary votes  is  before  the  Belgian  Parliament,  and  the 
feeling  on  the  matter  runs  very  high. 

The  first  act  resembling  overt  violence  was  on  April  9th, 
when  King  Leopold  was  almost  mobbed  at  the  railway- 
station  by  a  crowd  of  Socialists.  The  meeting  was  acci- 
dental, although  a  correspondent  of  the  London  Times 
declares  that  a  plot  existed  to  take  the  life  of  the  King 
at  this  time.  The  Socialists  had  collected  at  the  railway- 
station  to  bid  farewell  to  the  members  of  a  delegation  from 
Spain,  who  had  come  to  Belgium  to  participate  in  the  dem- 
onstrations. The  Spaniards  were  informed  by  the  police  that 
they  must  leave  Brussels,  and  they  chanced  to  be  at  the  sta- 
tion escorted  by  Belgian  friends  when  the  King  arrived 
from  Biarritz.  On  seeing  him  the  crowd  raised  the  shout, 
"Long  live  the  Republic!  Long  live  universal  suffrage !'l 
Red  flags  were  raised,  and  the  King  was  disagreeably 
jostled.  Later  in  the  day  one  thousand  Socialists  held  a 
meeting  at  the  Maison  du  Peuple,  and  afterward  marched 
through  the  streets  smashing  windows,  firing  revolvers  and 
creating  disorder  generally.  The  next  day  the  rioting  con- 
tinued, and  was  only  controlled  by  repeated  charges  of  the 
police  and  mounted  gendarmes  with  drawn  sabers. 

The  most  prominent  persons  in  the  riots  belonged  to  the 
so-called  Society  of  Young  Socialist  Guards,  of  whom  M. 
Volkaert  is  the  president.  A  warrant  was  issued  for  his 
arrest.  The  disturbances  were  continued  even  in  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  when  the  Premier.  Count  de  Naeyer.  alluded 
to  the  recent  event  in  violent  language,  and  declared  that 
the  aim  of  the  Socialists  went  beyond  the  mere  passing  of 
the  revision  bill  to  "the  dethronement  of  power  and  .the 
triumph  of  revolution."  He  was  interrupted  by  the  dep- 
uties of  the  opposition,  who  became  so  outrageous  that 
ushers  had  to  be  summoned  to  preserve  order. 

On  Saturday.  April  12th.  the  rioting  in  the  streets  became 
more  violent  than  ever,  and  for  the  first  time  the  gendarmes 
fired  into  the  mob  with  loaded  rifles.  Before  this  they  had 
only  used  their  swords  and  revolvers,  the  latter  being  loaded 
for  the  most  part  with  blank  cartridges.  On  Saturday  they 
used  their  Mauser  carbines,  loaded  with  what  are  called 
"strike  cartridges,"  which  contain  balls,  but  minor  charges 
of  powder.  The  conflict  was  in  a  narrow  street,  and  when 
the  rioters  scattered  several  bodies  were  left  on  the  ground. 

A  general  strike  was  ordered  in  order  to  help  the  Social- 
ists in  their  determined  efforts  to  force  the  revision  measure 
through  Parliament.  S. 
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The  Housewife 


PLAYIN'  PEEK-A-BOO 

BY  MAUDE  E.  SMITH  HYMEES 


Well,  now,  who'd  thought  that  Spring  would  come 

With  such  a  glad  surprise? 
It  makes  a  feller  ketch  his  breath 

An'  sorter  rub  his  eyes! 
Of  course,,,  we  know  the  almanacks  ' 

A  month  or  so  ago 
Hed  writ'  it  down  that  she  was  due 

'Long  with  the  ice  an'  snow. 


But  still  the  winter  lingered  long, 

An'  'cause  the  weather  matched 
I  filled  the  coal-bin  up  ag'in 

An'  hed  my  flannels  patched. 
Then  Spring  jumps  out  so  sudden-like 

She  took  us  unawares — 
Like  little  Dolly,  bless  her  heart! 

Comes  rompin'  down  the  stairs. 

TRUST  THE  CHILDREN 

There  was  once  a  little  six-year-old  girl  who  had  the  habit 
of  telling  wonderful  stories  of  things  no  one  but  herself 
had  ever  seen  or  heard. 

"As  I  was  walking  along,"  she  said  one  day  to  her 
mother,  "a  golden  egg  dropped  out  of  a  tree  and  fell  down 
upon  the  stones.  The  egg  was  broken  to  pieces,  but  a  beau- 
tiful bird  with  wings  of  gold,  and  little  stars  for  eyes,  flew 
up  before  me,  away  into  heaven,  and  sang,  'Little  girl,  I 
love  you;  I  love  you!'  " 

"Oh,  what  a  beautiful  story!"  said  her  wise  mother. 
''I  will  get  a  pencil  and  paper  and  write  it  out.  When 
father  comes  home  I  will  read  it  to  him,  and  perhaps  to- 
morrow you  can  tell  me  another." 

This  delighted  the  little  girl,  and  when  her  father,  who 
was  also  wise,  clapped  his  hands  and  pronounced  it  an 
"excellent  story"  her  satisfaction  was  complete. 

The  next  day  another  story,  longer  than  the  first,  and, 
if  possible,  more  marvelous,  was  told,  and  again  written 
out  by  her  mother  for  her  father's  pleasure,  and  the  daily 
story  became  a  habit  of  the  little  girl's  life.  After  awhile 
she  learned  to  write,  and  was  then  able  to  tell  her  own 
stories  on  paper.  And  when  she  grew  to  be  a  woman  and 
took  up  her  life-work,  which  was  that  of  telling  stories 
altogether,  she  gave  the  credit  to  her  mother,  who  had  so 
wisely  developed  and  cultivated  her  inborn  talent. 

A  stupid  and  impatient  mother  might  have  said  to  her 
child,  "That  is  not  true;  no  such  thing  ever  happened,  and 
you  have  told  a 
lie."  Or  a  ten- 
der mother, 
who  was  yet 
stupid,  might 
have  said,  "My 
little  girl  must 
not  tell  things 
that  never  hap- 
pened, for  that 
is  telling  a  lie." 

The  world 
in  which  a  lit- 
tle child  finds 
himself  is  a 
great  wonder- 
land, not  at  all 
like  our  world. 
He  has  never 
measured  and 
weighed  rel- 
ative shapes 
and  sizes,  and 
so  things  look 
bigger  and 
more  impor- 
tant to  him 
than  to  us.  If 
imagination 

and  the  creative  faculty  be  latent  within  him,  possibilities  of 
things  unseen  and  of  actions  unexperienced  loom  up  before 
him,  and  he  is  not  unlikely  to  make  himself  the  hero  of 
some  thrilling  incident  that  perhaps  has  no  foundation  out- 
side of  his  own  fertile  brain. 

Just  here  is  the  place  where  discrimination  on  the  part  of 
parent  or  teacher  is  plainly  in  order.  The  mistake  is  often 
made  of  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  child  expects  you  to 
believe  him,  when  the  chances  are  that  he  does  not. 

Praise  his  little  story,  and  encourage  him  to  tell  new 
ones,  appearing  meantime  to  consider  it  as  told  simply  for 
your  amusement,  with  no  intention  to  deceive.  Perhaps 
there  is  no  one  of  us  but  that  can  point  to  some  friend  who 
has  the  faculty  of  drawing  out  the  best  there  is  in  us.  For 
the  time  being  we  are  what  that  friend  has  made  us,  and  we 
go  from  him  happily  conscious  of  the  fact. 

Lilla  A.  Whitney. 

BATTENBER.G  SIDEBOARD  SCARF 

The  popularity  of  this  beautiful  needlework  carries  it  into 
all  parts  of  the  house. 

This  scarf  is  made  of  the  heavy  braid,  interspersed  with 
rings,  and  heavy  butcher's-linen  for  the  center.  The  pat- 
tern is  showy  and  one  composed  of  very  simple  stitches, 
so  that  it  need  not  take  long  to  complete  it. 

The  chief  work  is  in  getting  the  braid  neatly  arranged 


A  little,  blue-eyed,  prattlin'  thing, 

She'll  hide  around  a  spell, 
Then  jump  at  grandpa  sudden-like, 

An'  laugh  to  hear  me  yell. 
So  Spring's  been  playin'  peek-a-boo 

Behind  old  Winter's  skirt, 
A-peepin'  out,  then  drawin'  back, 

Jest  like  a  little  flirt. 

Till  when  we'd  got  discouraged-like 

An'  settled  down  to  wait, 
A-playin'  like  we  didn't  care 

That  Winter  stayed  so  late; 
Spring  jumps  out  with  a  sunny  laugh, 

While  we  in  wonderin'  maze, 
Find  all  the  earth  and  all  our  hearts 

Warmed  with  her  winsome  ways. 


upon  the  pattern,  as  great  care  must  be  taken  to  turn  the 
sharp  corners  true  and  to  make  the  curves  well  turned. 

After  basting  on  the  braid  go  all  over  the  inner  edge  with 
No.  500  linen  thread,  slightly  gathering  in  the  braid  at  the 
curves.  As  soon  as  a  portion  is  finished  baste  over  it  a  piece 
of  white  material,  to  keep  from  soiling.  The  filling-stitches 
can  be  altered  from  the  given  pattern  if  so  desired.  When 
laundered  a  little  starch  should  be  added  to  the  rinsing-water. 


INSECT-PESTS 


Even  the  most  cleanly  housekeepers  are  at  times  annoyed 
by  the  various  insect-pests,  which  in  some  unaccountable 
way  not  only  find  their  way  into  the  house,  but  take  it,  as 
it  were,  by  storm — some  by  waging  a  most  destructive  war 
upon  t-he  household  supplies,  others  directing  their  hostilities 
upon  the  inmates  themselves — rendering  life  for  the  time 
being  a  burden. 

Perhaps  the  mOst  persistent  of  these  pests,  when, once  a 
foothold  is  gained,  are  the  cockroaches.  Indeed,  if*  seems 
almost  impossible  to  preclude  all  danger  of  their  returning; 
but  at  least  temporary  relief  from  their  ravages  may  be  had, 
which  is  something.  These  insects  not  only  devour  both 
animal  and  vegetable  substances,  but  they  emit  from  their 
mouths  a  dark-colored  fluid,  which  gives  a  disgusting  odor 
to  everything  they  pass  over.  They  are  nocturnal  insects. 
One  pf  the  simplest  and  most  effective  methods  of  ridding  a 
kitchen  or  other  places  of  roaches  is  to  place  a  tin  basin 

with  some  mo- 
lasses in  the  bot- 
tom  on  the 
floor.  A  piece 
of  wood  resting 
between  the 
floor  and  edge 
of  the  basin 
forms  a  walk- 
way, over  which 
the  roaches  go 
to  meet  their 
just  deserts. 
The  slippery 
sides  of  the 
basin  prevent 
their  return. 
Thousands  may 
in  this  way  be 
caught  during  a 
single  night. 
Rags  dipped  in 
the  oil  of  pen- 
'nyroyal,  or  fresh 
bunches  of  it 
laid  in  their 
most  frequent 
haunts,  will  help 
to  drive  them 
off.    Above  all,  perfect  cleanliness  must  be  observed. 

'  During  the  summer  in  rural  districts  fleas  often  exist  in 
such  numbers  as  to  cause  both  native  and  temporary 
sojourner  to  almost  contemplate  suicide.  The  odors  of 
fleabane  and  wormwood  are  said  to  be  detestable  to  the  flea. 
Tusser  thus  extols  the  virtues  of  wormwood: 

While  wormwood  hath  seed  get  a  handful  or  twaine, 
To  save  against  March,  to  make  flea  to  refraine; 

When  chamber  is  sweeped  and  wormwood  is  strown, 
No  flea  for  his  life  dare  abide  to  be  known. 

The  problem  of  ridding  our  houses  of  flies  has  been 
solved  by  the  inventors  of  door  and  window  screens  and  the 
various  "fly-papers;"  and  careless  indeed  is  that  housewife 
who  neglects  to  avail  herself  of  the  comfort  thus  afforded. 

The  little  ants  which  so  often  infest  houses  may  be 
driven  away  by  the  free  use  of  gum  camphor.  Powdered 
borax  sprinkled  about  is  also  good.  One  of  the  best  ways 
of  expelling  them  is  to  mix  two  tablespoonfuls  of  molasses 
with  one  teaspoonful  of  tartar  emetic.  Put  this  into  a  small 
saucer,  and  set  where  ants  have  been  seen.  Let  stand  over 
night,  and  the  surface  will  be  covered  with  dead  ants,  while 
many  more  will  have  been  frightened  away. 

Gum  camphor  sprinkled  on  hot  coals,  and  the  smoke 
allowed  to  fill  the  room,  will  expel  mosquitoes. 

Katharine  E.  Megee. 


Soap=Making 

with 

Banner  Lye 

One  can  of  Banner  Lye  (it  is  not  old-style 
lye)  costs  but  a  few  cents  and  will  make 
ten  pounds  of  purest  hard  soap  or  twenty 
gallons  of  best  soft  soap.  No  boiling;  no 
waste;  no  large  vessels;  almost  no  trouble. 
Takes  only  ten  minutes. 

Clean  Kitchens 
Milk=Rooms  and  Dairies 

A  little  Banner  Lye,  a  lit- 
tle work  and  some  water 
will  make  your  back  rooms 
as  clean  as  the  parlor. 

Milk-pails  and  pans  shine ; 
butter-tubs,  milk-bottles, 
butter-jars  as  clean  as  a 
whistle. 

Very  little  expense  and 
labor  go  a  great  way  with 
Banner  Lye.  Full  direc- 
tions for  its  many  uses  on 
each  can. 

At  your  grocer's  or  drug- 
gist's.  If  you  can't  get  it,  send 
for  book,  and  tell  us  who  your  grocer  or  druggist  is. 

The  Penn  Chemical  Works,  Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 

A  CHANCE  TO  MAKE  MONEY 

I  have  berries,  grapes  and  peaches  a  year  old, 
fresh  as  when  picked.  I  used  the  California  Cold 
Process.  Do  not  heat  or  seal  the  fruit,  just  put  it 
up  cold,  keeps  perfectly  fresh,  and  costs  almost 
nothing;  can  put  up  a  bushel  in  ten  minutes. 
Last  year  I  sold  directions  to  over  120  families  in 
one  week ;  any  one  will  pay  a  dollar  for  directions 
when  they  see  the  beautiful  samples  of  fruit.  As 
there  are  many  people  poor  like  myself,  I  con- 
sider it  my  duty  to  give  my  experience  to  such, 
and  feel  confident  any  one  can  make  one  or  two 
hundred  dollars  round  home  in  a  few  days.  I  will 
mail  sample  of  fruit  and  full  directions  to  any  of 
your  readers  for  nineteen  (19)  two-cent  stamps, 
which  is  only  the  actual  cost  of  the  samples, 
postage,  etc.   Francis  Casey,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

TEN  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

allowed  onevery  bicycle  purchased  of  us. 
We  ship  on  approval  toanyoneln 

Tj.  S.  or  Canada,  without  a  cent  deposit, 

1902  Models,  $9  to  $15 

1900  &  '01  Models,  best  makes,  $7  to  $11 
BOO  Second-hand  Wheels 

ail  makes  and  models,  good  as  new, 
$3  to  $8.  Great  Factory  Clearing  Sale 
at  half  factory  cost.  Tires.equipment, 
&  sundries,  all  kinds,  H  regular  price. 
RIDER  AGENTS  WANTED 
in  every  town  to  ride  &  exhibit  sample 
1902  model.  Agents  make  money  fast. 
A  BICYCLE  FREE  distributing 
cataloguesin  your  town.  Write  at  once 
for  agents'  net  prices  and  our  special  offer. 

MEAD  GYGLE  CO.  g^o3;^ 

MADE  $  1 05  THE  FIRST  MONTH 

writes  FRED.  BLODGETT,  of  N'.'  Y.  J.  L. 
BARRICK,  of  La.,  writes:    "Am  making 
LOO  to  J8.00  every  day  I  work."    MRS.  L. 
M.  ANDERSON,  of  Iowa,  writes:  "I 
made  $3.80  to  $6.50  a  day  "  Hundreds 
.doing  likewise.     So  can'  you. 
($5.00  to  $10.00  daily  made  pla- 
I  ting   jewelry,   tableware,  bicy- 
'  cles,  metal  goods  with  gold,  sil- 
ver, nickel,  etc.    Enormous  de- 
-  mand.  We  teach  you  rnrF 
1  Write— offer  free.  inLti 
O.  GRAY  &  CO..  Platlne  Works.  A  Miami  B\ig.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


ICE  CREAM 


Crystal  Flake  makes  Delicious  Ice  Cream, 
( used  over  20  years  by  leading  Confectioners ). 
If  not  at  your  Grocer's  send  10c  for  a  package 
and  free  directions  for  making  finest  Ice 
Cream,  and  a  practical  20c  freezer.  Address, 
Kinder?  Mfg.  Co.,  B.  23,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


THE  ONLY 
AUTHORIZED 


SUIT  CASE,  waterproof,  steel  frame,  brass 
lock  and  fastenings  sent  to  any  address  on 
receipt  of  P.  O.  money-order  of  two  dollars. 
Columbus  Suit  Case  Co,,  Dept.  2,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Iff  E  OF  TALMAGE 

Edilsrt  by  his  Son.  ltcv.  FRANK  Di-WITT  TALMAGE,  D.D. 

contains  over  600  pa^es;  magnificently  illustrated;  price 
#2.00.  Highest  commission ;  freight  paid;  credit  given. 
No  capital  required ;  experience  unnecessary.  Any  one 
can  make  from  810  to  j?25  per  day  easily.  BEWARE  OF 
OTHER  TALMAGE  BOOKS,  AS  THEY  ARE  ALL 
UNRELIABLE.  The  people,  want  "The  Only  Author- 
ized Life,"  and  will  have  no  other.  Outtit  free  for  15  cents 
to  cover  postage.   Order  outfit  to-day.  Address 

THE  JOHN  O.  WINSTON  CO. 
718  Arch  St.,  Phlla.,  or  8S4  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 


/THEjMITH  PREMIERTYPEWMTER 

Always  Reliable 

A  dollar  of  service  for 
every  dollar  of  cost. 
Illustrated  book  free. 


The  Smith  Premier 
Typewriter  Co. 
Syracuse.  N.  Y..  TJ.  8.  A. 


SEASONABLE  PATTERNS 

For  the  accommodation  of  our 
subscribers  we  issue  a  complete 
catalogue  of  seasonable  patterns. 

Catalogue  sent  FREE. 
Write  for  it  to-day. 
FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


PATENTS 


Send  sketch  for  free  opinion.  Fee 
dependent  on  success.  Estab.  1864. 
SIILO  B.  STEVENS  &  CO.,  Attys. 
Div.B.llth  &  G  Sts.,Wnsliington,D.C. 


^ea^'eyetu7^  Thompson's  Eye  Water 
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Twentieth=Century  Handy 

Cyclopedia  Britannica 


FREE 


SEE  OFFERS  BELOW 


NEARLY  500  PAGES 
OVER  15,000  SUBJECTS 

A  Hew  and  Valnabl  Book— Illustrated 


FREE 


SEE  OFFERS  BELOW 


For  years  there  has  been  a  demand  for  a  good  cyclopedia,  com- 
plete and  reliable  in  every  way,  yet  at  a  small  enough  cost  to  be  within 
the  means  of  every  one.  Different  attempts  have  been  made  to  supply 
this  demand,  but  never  with  the  perfect  success  that  ought  to  be.  At 
great  expense  the  publishers  of  the  Farm  and  Fireside  present  a  match- 
less new  cyclopedia  to  supply  this  demand,  and  have  prepared  it  in  such 
quantities  that  it  can  be  supplied  to  the  readers  of  the  Farm  and  Fireside 
in  a  marvelous  offer.  No  man,  woman  or  child  in  the  country  should 
be  without  this  book,  or  can  afford  to  do  without  it  when  it  can  be 
secured  absolutely  free,  as  in  this  offer. 

A  DICTIONARY— A  HISTORY— A  GAZETTEER 

This  unequaled  volume  is  a  complete  history,  a  complete  diction- 
ary, a  complete  gazetteer.  It  will  give  you  the  meanings  of  words 
that  you  want  to  know  about.  It  will  tell  you  practically  any  fact  in 
the  world's  history,  ancient  or  modern.  It  describes  for  you  all  the 
achievements  of  science,  all  the  important  discoveries,  all  the  world's 
greatest  inventions.  It  tells  the  story  of  the  life  of  any  famous  man  or 
woman  that  you  are  interested  in.  Whatever  question  you  want 
answered,  the  right  information  will  be  found  here,  whether  it  pertains  to 
history,  science  or  any  other  branch  of  human  record  and  knowledge. 


A  Complete  Library 

IN  ONE  VOLUME, 

A  complete  set  of  costly  library  books  could  not 
cover  a  more  practical  or  more  widely  useful  range 
of  subjects  than  this  one  volume.   It  will  tell  you 
briefly  and  clearly  about 


AGRICULTURE 


BIOGRAPHY 


MODERN  HISTORY     ANCIENT  HISTORY 


BOTANY 

FLORICULTURE 

CHEMISTRY 

GEOGRAPHY 

LAW 

MECHANIC  ARTS 
ELECTRICITY 
MATHEMATICS 


POLITICS 
HORTICULTURE 
RELIGION 
MEDICINE 
FORESTRY 
WOODWORKING 
DRAWING 
PHYSIOLOGY 


NATURAL  HISTORY  ENGINEERING 
FPIWFHMPIfWflflMfHMHtHWJWIIffH 

Useful  Every  Day  in  the  Year 
Invaluable  for  the  Farm,  the  Family,  the  Shop,  the  School 

One  of  the  most  valuable  features  of  the  book  is  the  manner  in  which  it  is  indexed. 

ANY  SUBJECT  IS  INSTANTLY  FOUND 

Although  there  are  more  than  15,000  separate  and  distinct  subjects  in  this 
one  volume,  they  are  all  so  well  arranged  that  any  one  can  be  found  without  the 
slightest  delay,  and  without  any  time  or  effort  wasted  trying  to  tell  where  to  look 
for  what  you  want  to  know,  as  is  the  case  with  most  cyclopedias.  From  cover 
to  cover  every  topic  has  its  own  place  in  one  continuous  alphabetical  arrange- 
ment, making  an  absolutely  perfect  reference-book. 

FYnmnlpc  rkf  ^llhip»rfc  Under  the  word  "Apple  "  there  is  first  a 
UAainpiCS  Ul  brjef  discussion  of  the  origin  of  the  fruit. 

Then  follow  the  uses  of  the  apple  in  various  countries ;  the  value  as  a  food ;  the 
different  substances  that  go  to  make  up  the  fruit ;  the  diseases  and  insects  that 
attack  the  fruit,  and  finally  the  value  of  the  wood  of  the  apple-tree. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  biographical  features  of  the  cyclopedia  take  the  splen- 
did, concise  history  found  under  the  word  "  Washington."  There  is  the  complete 
story  of  the  life  and  achievements  of  "  The  Father  of  His  Country"  from  his  birth, 
in  1732,  down  through  his  many  years  of  service,  both  in  the  United  States  Army 
and  later  as  President,  ending  finally  with  his  death  on  December  14,  1799. 

HOW  TO  GET  IT 

J   We  will  send  this  Cyclopedia  free,  post-paid,  for  sending 
one  yearly  subscription  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside;  or 

2  We  will  send  both  the  Farm  and  Fireside  one  year  and 
this  Cyclopedia  for  only  40  cents. 

(When  this  offer  is  accepted  no  cash  commission  can  be  allowed  and  the  name 
cannot  count  in  a  clnb  toward  a  premium) 

Order  as  No.  83.    Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


FAT 


How  to  reduce  it 

Mr.  Hugo  Born,  344  £.  60ib 

bSt.New  York  City,  writes:!  

"It  reduced  my  weight  40  lbs.  three  years  ago,  and 
not  gained  an  ounce  since.**  Pure!  j  Tegetable  ,aud  harmless  as 
water."  Any  onecan  makeit  at  home  atlittlc  expense.  No 
starving.    No  sickness.    We  will  mail  a  box  of  it  and  full  par- 
ticulars In  a  plain  sealed  package  for  4  cents  for  postage,  etc. 

Hall  Cnemical  no..  Dept.  B.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


When  a  corn  begins  to  grow, 
Peace  of  mind  is  sure  to  go. 
A=Corn  Salve  is  the  remedy.  15 
cents.  From  druggists  or  by  mail.  \ 
Giant  Chemical  Co.,  Philadelphia.  \ 


$8  Paid 


Pep  100  for  Distributing  Samples  of  W« 
fluid.  Send  oc.stawp.A.W  StOTT.l  oboei 
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California's  Fruits  and  Flowers 

By  JANE  LAYNG 


In  southern  California  vast  areas  which  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago 
were  barren  wastes  of  gray  sage-brush  or  of  prickly  cacti  now  are  blooming 
or  fruit-laden  orchards  of  peach,  lemon,  orange,  apricot,  plum,  almond, 
cherry,  nectarine,  pear  and  apple  trees.  Yankee  enterprise  has  by  means  of 
irrigation  redeemed  the  desert  and  made  it  to  blossom  as  the  rose. 
From  whatever,  side  this  semi-tropical-fruit  region  is  approached  to-day  the 
traveler  by  rail  must  reach  it  through  dreary  desert  land,  across  which  he  must 
pass  before  he  can  hope  to  have  the  full  splendor  of  southern  California  burst 
upon  his  view.  The  contrast  between  the  desert  just  crossed  and  this  garden  of 
fruit  and  flowers  is  tremendous.  The  glory  of  California  would  be  great  in  any 
case,  even  when  compared  with  pleasant  regions  elsewhere,  but  brought  so 
sharply  into  comparison  with  so  opposite  an  extreme  as  the  desert  affords  the 
effect  is  very  striking  indeed. 

In  February  or  March  orange-trees  bearing  shining  evergreen  leaves  and 
weighted  with  both  green  and  yellow  spheres  of  ripe  and  unripe  fruit  hanging 
amid  fragrant,  waxen  white  buds  and  blossoms  greet  the  eyes  of  the  new-comer. 
All  that  one  had  fondly  imagined  of  delight  in  an  orange  orchard  is  to  be  seen 
save  the  carpet  of  grass  upon  which  he  had  pictured  himself  reclining  beneath  the 
flowering,  fruit-laden  trees.  No  grass  is  there.  Not  a  blade  is  permitted  to  grow 
in  these  neat,  rowed  orange  groves;  instead  they  are  kept  so  carefully  cultivated 
that  one  might  as  well  sit  down  in  a  potato-patch  as  in  one  of  these  orange 
orchards.    So  much  for  the  romance  of  the  situation. 
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VINTAGE-TIME  IN  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 

The  Yankee  spirits  who  made  this  land  what  it  now  is  were  not  bent  upon 
romantic  ends.  Every  orchard  to  be  seen  proves  this;  for  it  has  been  found  that 
the  yield  is  more  abundant  and  irrigation  more  effectual  when  the  ground 
beneath  all  fruit-trees  is  kept  like  a  newly  cultivated  field.  Yet  the  perfume  of 
these  myriads  of  trees  fills  the  air  as  deliciously  as  if  enterprise  were  a  thing 
unknown.  The  roseate  beauty  of  peach  and  almond  bloom  hangs  like  a  filmy 
pink  cloud  between  man  and  the  sunny  heavens;  and  the  drowsy  hum  of  well-fed 
bees  fills  all  the  place  in  the  sweet  California  springtime.  Thus  are  the  poetical 
and  the  practical  elements  blended  there. 

To  know  how  delightful  the  spring  can  be  in  that  Western  world  one  must 
drive  through  one  of  the  illimitable  vineyards  in  this  land  of  wineries.  Hundreds 
of  acres  of  low-bending  vines  send  forth  the  peculiarly  subtle  odor  of  the  delicate 
green  grape-blossoms.  It  is  as  if  these  modest  flowers  sought  by  the  fine  quality 
of  their  perfume  to  atone  for  their  lack  of  brilliancy. 

With  a  lavish  hand  Nature  spreads  her  wealth  of  spring  flowers  over  southern 
California.  Fruit-trees  lift  their  soft  burdens  of  pink  and  white.  Flowering 
shrubs  and  trees  from  every  clime  are  gay  in  unique  blossoms  of  yellow,  orange, 
lavender,  scarlet  and  purple.  The  pomegranate  in  long  hedgerows  throws  its 
scarlet,  trumpet-shaped  blossoms  to  the  wind.  Strikingly  like  the  bloom  of  the 
Eastern  trumpet-vine  are  these  trumpets,  but  of  a  more  vivid  and  brilliant  red; 
while  the  fruit  of  the  pomegranate  among  the  flowers  and  leaves  hangs  like  spheres 
of  ivory,  sun-kissed  to  pink  on  the  outer  cheek  and  filled  with  soft,  juicy  seeds, 
which  are  like  scarlet  jewels  in  an  ivory  case. 

On  the  hillsides  the  yucca  bears  its  proud  crest  of  white  flowers,  towering  as 
high  as  twenty  feet  or  more — like  a  gigantic  hyacinth  with  creamy  bells.  It  is 
often  called  "Spanish  bayonet,"  because  of  its  long,  sharp-pointed  leaf-blades. 

On  the  lawns  and  the  house-walls  the  choicest  roses  mingle  in  a  sweet  and 
picturesque  riot.  Roses  as  fair  and  flawless  as  our  Eastern  hothouses  produce 
are  these;  and  their  foliage  is  as  perfect  as  one  can  imagine.  In  places  one  may 
see  the  Marechal  Neil  covering  the  side  of  a  cottage,  or  perhaps  it  will  be  the 
rich  Gold  of  Ophir  rose,  while  the  La  France  and  the  Duchesse  are  among  the 
commonest  and  most  profuse  bloomers  in  southern  California.  No  one  ever 
failed  of  satisfaction  in  these  queenly  beauties. 

But  far  surpassing  all  this  bloom  in  brilliancy  is  the  poppies'  gold.  In  town 
every  vacant  lot  .is  glorified  by  their  presence,  and  far  from  the  heart  of  the  city 
they  cover  hundreds  of  acres  in  a  flaming  mass.  Glowing,  orange-hued  poppies 
shimmering  on  their  low  green  stems — always  they  are  single  and  glossy,  with 
the  finish  of  the  finest  satin.  These  lovely  silken  poppies  gleam  from  roadside 
and  hillside  in  the  same  profusion  as  do  the  dandelions  of  the  East.  Viewed 
from  a  distance  of  several  miles  hundreds  of  acres  on  the  foothills  bestrewn  with 
these  golden  flowers  resemble  nothing  so  much  as  a  fire  sweeping  over  the 
expanse  of  ground.  Well  is  California  named  the  "Golden  State;"  for  when 
the  Eastern  states'  skies  in  March  and  April  are  dark  and  leaden  the  nodding 
yellow  poppies  all  but  cover  certain  southern  California  regions.  So  must  they 
have  done  in  those  eafly  days  when,  as  tradition  has  it,  Spanish  sailors  nearing 
the  California  coast  could  see  these  vast  fields  of  poppy  splendor  upon  the  foot- 
hills of  the  Sierras  thirty  miles  inland!  However  exaggerated  this  folk-tale  may 
be,  the  truth  remains  that  these  fiery  flower-meadows  are  visible  from  great  dis- 
tances, easily  visible  at  ten-miles'  distance.  True  is  it  also  that  in  riding  through 
a  large  field  of  them  one's  eyes  are  dazzled  by  the  strong  reflection  of  unclouded 
sunlight  upon  the  shining  petals  of  these  brilliant  flowers  swaying  in  the  breeze. 

Gradually  the  golden  poppies  vanish  from  the  land,  and  the  bloom  fades  from 
the  countless  orchard-trees.  Fruit-time  is  near.  From  early  June  until  almost 
Christmas  the  most  delicious  fruits  follow  each  other  in  succession  through  all 
the  intervening  sunny  months.  No  rain  is  expected  between  May  and  October 
or  November;  and  indeed  it  rarely  docs  come  in  that  period.  Under  the  influence 
of  unclouded  sunlight  the  fruits  attain  their  wondrous  perfection,  irrigation  being 
used  for  some  of  them  at  that  time. 

[concluded  on  page  20] 
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Sunday  Reading 


BETWEEN  THE  LIGHTS 

"Dear  heart,  come  closer  while  the  light    "For  life  at  best  is  all  too  short 


Dies  slowly  in  the  darkening  sky. 
And,  marshaled  at-the  call  of  night, 
The  twilight  shades  troop  softly  by. 

"I  would  not  have  you  sorrow  so, 
Because  it  must  be,  soon  or  late, 

That  one  of  us,  alone,  will  go 
From  out  the  light  thro'  Death's 
dark  gate. 


When  measured  by  a  love  like  ours, 
And  death  is  but  an  open  port 

To  broader  fields  and  fairer  flowers. 

"So,  while  the  twilight  shades  troop  past 
And  night  and  darkness  come  apace, 

We  know  the  dawn  will  break  at  last, 
And  always  there  is  light  some  place." 
— A.  C.  Ivins,  in  Ainslee's. 


TRUTH  FIRST 

The  truth  is  worth-  more  than  the  man.  The  more  truly  a  man  pursues 
truth  for  truth's  sake,  the  more  does  he  lose  sight  of  himself  in  gaining 
sight  of  the  truth.  Many  an  investigator  is  more  disturbed  about  his 
own  priprity  than  he  is  about  the  priority  of  the  value  of  the  truth. 
Few  finer  things  could  be  said  of  any  discoverer  than  what  has  been  said 
of  the  eminent  physicist  Helmholtz,  "He  never  indulged  in  one  of  those  recla- 
mations of  priority  into  which  scientific  vanity  is  sure  to  be  betrayed,  but  several 
times  published  notes  to  show  that  his  own  results  were'not  so  new  as  he  and  the 
scientific  world -had  believed  them  to  be."  When  the  world  is  doing  homage  to 
one  whom  it  acknowledges  as  its  great  master  in  science  what  grim  delight  must 
he  find  in  reminding  his  admirers  that  the  truth  is  first,  even  though  it  compel 
them  to  regard  him  as  second!  Yet  this  is  the  true  spirit,  not  alone  for  the  dis- 
tinguished scientist,  but  for  every  plain,  obscure  man,  woman  and  child.  Truth 
first. — American  Friend. 


"  THE  MAN  BEHIND  THE  GUN  " 

Certain  things  came  to  us  out  of  the  Spanish  war.  Came  the  stretching  of 
the  eagle's  wings.  Came  fair  islands  in  the  Eastern  and  Western  seas,  "where 
every  prospect  pleases,  and  only  man  is  vile."  Came  a  host  of  interesting  and 
perplexing  problems — national,  international,  social,  political,  religious.  Came 
Aguinaldo  the  slippery,  whom,  having  not,  we  sought  with  diligence;  but  whom, 
having,  we  know  not.  what  to  do  with — -Aguinaldo,  the  "white  elephant,"  which 
we  have  somehow  drawn  in  this  curious  lottery.  Came  finally  the  phrase  at  the 
head  of  this  paper,  which  promises  to  live  because  of  its  fitness  to  live. 

It  is  the  explanation  of  the  war's  result.  We  whipped  Spain  not  because  we 
were  bigger,  stronger  in  numbers  and  resources;  not  because  we  had  more  and 
better  ships,  guns,  powder,  but  because  we  had  better  men.  The  determining 
factor  was  the  quality  of  manhood.  We  were  victors  not  by  virtue  of  more  men , 
but  of  more  man. 

Quality  rather  than  quantity;  the  weighing  rather  than  the  counting  of  Israel; 
the  emphasis  of  that  which  uses  the  means  over  the  means  themselves.  It  was 
not  the  ox-goad  which  routed  the  Philistines,  but  Shamgar,  who  handled  it.  It 
was  not  the  sling,  but  the  deft-handed  slinger,  who  brought  the  braggart  of 
Gath  to  the  ground. 

"That  the  sword  of  Alexander?"  said  one  to  whom  it  was  shown.  "Why,  I 
see  nothing  remarkable  about  that." 

"Ah,  but  you  have  not  seen  the  arm  that  wielded  it,"  was  the  illuminating 
response. 

It  is  this  thought  that  lies  in  Mr.  Garfield's  oft-quoted  remark  that  he  would 
rather  attend  a  college  on  a  log,  with  President  Mark  Hopkins  on  the  other 
end  of  it,  than  any  university  in  the  land  without  him.  The  life  is  more  than 
meat  or  means;  the  man  is  a  more  important  fact  and  factor  than  methods  or 
instruments.  In  the  last  analysis  it  is  always  the  man  behind  the  gun  with  whom 
we  have  to  reckon. 

Now,  mutatis  mutandis,  the  phrase  lends  itself  readily  enough  to  Christian 
uses;  and  especially  for  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  the  uses  of  the  young 
people's  movement  in  the  churches.  Strip  off  the  blue  or  the  khaki,  take  away 
the  guns,  and  silence  the  bugles.  Close  the  atlas  on  the  map  of  Cuba  and  the 
Philippines.  Our  concern  is  not  with  these.  Yet  are  we  all  soldiers,  enlisted 
in  a  war  whose  issues  shall  be  decided,  so  far  as  the  human  is  concerned,  by  just 
that  which  this  phrase  suggests — life,  not  things;  men,  not  means.  Sometimes 
we  almost  forget  it.  Great  is  organization!  and  we  are  its  prophets.  Some- 
thing to  be  done?  Go  to!  Let  us  organize;  let  us  adopt  a  constitution;  let 
us  appoint  committees  three  or  nine;  let  us  insist  that  these  committees  do  their 
work  as  defined  in  this  constitution.  Behold  the  object  desired!  In  the  gearing 
of  wheels  there  is  the  promise  of  the  grinding  of  corn.  Sometimes  we  seem  to 
forget  that  a  gun  is  nothing  but  a  gun  until  it  gets  a  man  to  use  it.  Sometimes 
we  seem  to  ignore  that  which  we  all  know  right  well — the  fact  that  conscience 
must  be  behind  committee,  and  effective  self  back  of  efficient  society. 

And  it  may  be  that  this  is  one  of  the  peculiar  perils  of  this  particular  time. 
We  are  well  over  the  initial  stages  of  the  young  people's  work.  In  the  fresh 
burst  of  enthusiasm  over  a  new  plan  a  score  of  years  ago  everything  went  with 
a  rush.  The  long-pent-up  waters  suddenly  released  carried  current  enough  to 
turn  all  wheels.  Organization  seemed  practically  the  all-sufficient  solvent, 
panacea,  instrumentality.  We  had  only  to  press  the  button,  and  the  constitution 
did  the  rest.  We  had  only  to  drop  a  committee  in  the  slot'  and  take  out 
a  result.  But  that  is  past.  "The  tumults  and  the  shoutings  die."  The  young 
people's  society  is  no  longer  a  new  thing.  It  has  to-day  no  strange  formula 
to  conjure  with.  Its  purposes,  plans,  methods,  have  been  thoroughly  exploited, 
and  are  fully  understood.  What  now?  The  thought  which  our  phrase  suggests. 
That  which  shall  save  and  perpetuate  the  young  people's  work,  conserve  what  has 
been  gained,  and  increase  future  results  in  both  quantity  and  quality,  is  the  clear, 
strong  emphasis  of  the  life  that  lies  back  of  organization — the  emphasis  of  "the 
man  behind  the  gun." 

Nothing  new  in  this,  of  course.  Simply  an  "Amen!"  to  what  has  been  said  times 
beyond  number.  Yet  its  repetition  may  be  suffered  on  account  of  the  important 
principle  involved.  The  individual  life  is  the  unit  of  measurement,  not  the  society 
or  the  constitution.  The  man  behind  the  gun,  the  conscience  behind  the  com- 
mittee, determine  efficiency  and  success.  Colonel  Roosevelt,  with  broken  saber 
and  disabled  carbine,  would  have  reached  the  top  of  San  Juan  Hill;  Captain 
Irresolute  or  General  Faintheart  would  not  have  mounted  its  first,  rise  though 
equipped  with  the  armory's  best.  "Your  sword  too  short?  Make  it  longer  by 
taking  a  step  forward,"  was  the  Spartan  mother's  admonition  to  her  complaining 
son.  That  step  was  of  more  importance  than  another  foot  of  steel.  Your 
society  is  cold  and  formal?  Your  president  is  half-hearted  and  uninterested? 
Your  committee  is  frivolous  and  inefficient?  Your  work  is  ineffective,  therefore? 
Sad,  surely;  but  not  irreparable.  You'll  have  to  lengthen  your  sword  by  length- 
ening your  stride.  These  things  are  the  means  and  methods  of  your  work.  But 
something  is  more  important  than  means  and  methods.  Men  and  women.  It 
is  "the  man  behind  the  gun"  that  counts.— Doctor  Wilson,  in  the  Epworth  Herald. 
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rs.  Kilder  glanced  at  the 
clock  as  she  hurriedly  en- 
tered the  kitchen.  "Dear 
me,  half-past  ten  and  not  a 
dish  washed!"  she  exclaimed. 
"Nannie,  stop  reading  and  begin  clear- 
ing off  the  table.  I  think  you  might  have 
done  it  without  having  to  be  nagged. 

"Well,  anyway,  I'm  glad  that  strawberry-bed  is 
weeded,  even  if  it  is  Saturday  and  I  had  to  let  the 
housework  go,"  she  declared,  as  she  washed  the  grime 
from  her  hands.  "Nannie!"  Her  tone  was  so  sharp 
that  the  twelve-year-old  girl,  doubled  up  over  a  book, 
threw  it  aside  and  arose  hastily,  yawning  and  stretch- 
ing up  her  arms. 

"Oh,  ma,"  she  cried  suddenly,  "the  depot-carriage 
is  coming.    It  has  turned  the  corner." 

Mrs.  Kilder  hurried  to  the  window,  stumbling  over 
a  bucket  of  apples  on  the  way.  "I  wonder  if  it  is  that 
cousin  the  Burkes  are  expecting?"  she  mused. 

"Why,  they're  coming  here!"  Nannie  exclaimed. 
"Now,  who  can  it  be?" 

Mrs.  Kilder  became  rigid  with  apprehension  as  she 
gazed.  "Oh,  dear!"  she  wailed.  "It's  Milicent.  I 
think  it's  awfully  mean  of  her  not  to  write  and  let  me 
know!" 

She  snatched  off  her  torn  apron  as  she  spoke  and 
thrust  it  behind  the  lounge,  shoved  the  cat's  dish,  and 
a  partly  eaten  ear  of  boiled  sweet-corn  lying  beside 
it,  under  the  stove  with  her  foot,  while  a  chair,  piled 
with  the  clothes  she  had  brought  in  from  the  line  the 
night  before,  she  dragged  into  an  adjoining  room, 
closing  the  door  on  it.  "Nan!"  she  commanded, 
sharply,  "go  and  put  on  your  shoes  and  stockings,  and 
change  that  ragged  skirt!  Hurry!" 

By  this  time  the  carriage  had  stopped  at  the  side 
door,  and  Mrs.  Kilder  went  to  meet  her  visitor, 
smoothing  her  hair  with  her  hands  and  drawing  the 
front  of  her  wrapper  together  on  the  way. 

The  sisters  greeted  each  other  affectionately, 
though  there  was  a  slight  constraint  in  the  manner  of 
the  elder,  and  a  little  more  color  than  usual  in  her 
face. 

Milicent's  quick  eyes  took  in  everything  as  she 
crossed  a  corner  of  the  untidy  kitchen  to  the  equally 
untidy  sitting-room. 

"I  think  I'll  go  right  to  my  room,  then  I  can 
change  my  dress  and  help  you,  Deborah,"  she  said. 

"It  isn't  quite  ready,"  her  sister  objected;  "but 
come  along.  I  don't  suppose  there  is  any  call  for  me 
to  apologize  for  the  way  things  look.  Everybody 
knows  that  when  a  woman  lives  on  a  farm,  and  has 
outdoor  work  to  do,  she  can't  keep  her  house  in  apple- 
pie  order,  too.    I'll  take  your  valise." 

There  were  rolls  of  dust  on  the  lower-hall  carpet 
and  on  the  stairs,  and  when  the  blinds  had  been 
opened  in  the  spare  room  a  similar  state  of  things  was 
disclosed  there. 

The  two  sisters  talked  fast,  Deborah  making  the 
bed,  while  Milicent  exchanged  her  trim  traveling- 
costume  for  a  pretty  shirt-waist  and  gray  walking- 
skirt. 

"Dear  me,  Milly,  what  an  old  maid  you  are!" 
Deborah  laughed,  as  Milicent  began  arranging  a 
white  mull  tie  over  her  linen  collar.  "You  won't  look 
quite  so  fresh  and  band-boxy  after  you've  been  around 
in  my  kitchen  awhile  helping  me  dig  out." 

"Oh,  this  isn't  my  only  one,"  Milly  laughed  back, 
"and  I  haven't  forgotten  how  to  wash  and  iron." 

"It  doesn't  pay,"  Deborah  declared,  positively. 
"What  difference  does  it  make,  anyway,  how  you  look 
on  a  farm.  I  have  clothes  and  could  dress  up  and 
look  as  nice  as  anybody,  but  what  would  it  amount 
to?  A  lot  of  extra  work,  that  is  all.  It  is  altogether 
too  much  trouble." 

"Ma,  may  I  come  in?"  a  voice  asked;  and  on  being 
told  she  might,  Nannie  opened  the  door  a  little  bash- 
fully and  entered.  She  had  put  on  her  shoes  and 
stockings,  but  a  jagged  rent  showed  in  one  of  the 
stockings,  and  her  skirt  was  ripped  in  the  seam,  while 
her  hair,  though  newly  combed  and  braided,  had  not 
been  entirely  freed  from  snarls,  and  was  somewhat 
rough  in  consequence. 

But  Nannie  was  a  pretty,  attractive  girl  in  spite 
of  these  drawbacks,  and  her  aunt's  kiss  was  so  cordial 
that  she  was  won  to  her  at  once. 

"Milly,  I  sha'n't  let  you  help  me;  you're  too  tired!" 
Deborah  exclaimed  suddenly.  "You're  as  pale  as  a 
ghost.  You  just  lie  down  on  the  bed  and  rest,  and 
I'll  fix  you  up  something  hot  to  drink." 

"I — don't  know  but  I  will,"  Milicent  answered, 
after  a  moment's  indecision.  "My  head  does  ache 
fearfully.  I  hardly  slept  at  all  on  the  boat  last  night, 
and  the  long  ride  this  morning  was  very  tiresome." 

When  Milicent  came  down-stairs  to  dinner  two 
hours  later  her  brother-in-law  had  just  finished  wiping 
his  face  and  hands  on  the  kitchen  roller-towel.  He 
was  a  large,  strongly  built  man,  with  a  fresh  complex- 
ion, light  hair  that  curled  a  little,  and  very  pleasant 
eyes.  He  wore  no  vest,  and  his  shirt  was  much  the 
worse  for  wear,  being  fastened  at  the  back  of  the  neck 
with  a  large  safety-pin,  and  out  at  elbows,  besides 
being  exceedingly  soiled.  His  overalls  were  also 
soiled  and  ragged,  and  one  could  see  a  bit  of  bare  skin 
through  a  hole  in  his  shoe. 

"Well,  well,  Milly!"  he  said,  as  he  shook  her  hand 
heartily,  "you're  the  same  little  girl  you  were  the 
last  time  I  saw  you — five  years  ago,  was  it?  You  look 
as  if  you  had  just  come  out  of  the  top  drawer,"  he 
added,  regarding  her  admiringly  and  then  glancing 
down  at  his  own  garments  with  a  grimace  of  disgust. 

The  hired  man  slouched  in  after  the  rest  were 
seated  at  the  table — a  taciturn  individual,  who  kept  his 
eyes  on  his  plate  and  never  spoke  unless  spoken  to. 
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"You  see  I'm  not  making  company  of  you,"  De- 
borah said,  with  an  apologetic  glance  around  the  room 
and  at  the  table.  "They  say  bare  tables  are  all  the 
fashion,  and  I  don't  use  the  dining-room  at  all  lately. 
It  saves  so  many  steps  to  eat  in  the  kitchen." 

Under  each  plate  and  beneath  some  of  the  dishes 
were  napkins,  ironed  without  sprinkling,  apparently, 
and  serving  as  a  makeshift  for  doilies.  The  butter  was 
partly  melted  and  stuck  all  over  the  inside  of  the 
butter-dish,  there  was  a  large  iron  spoon  in  the  dish 
of  shell-beans,  and  the  milk  was  contained  in  a  dingy 
tin  measure. 

"Mama  has  some  real  pretty  white  table-cloths  and 
napkins  that  papa  gave  her  Christmas,"  Nannie  vol- 
unteered. 

"They're  too  good  to  use  when  you  are  all  such 
cases  for  spilling  things,"  Deborah  said.  "I  should 
have  to  have  a  clean  one  every  day.  and  goodness 
knows  my  washings  are  large  enough  now!" 

"You  might  hire  your  washing  done,"  suggested 
her  husband. 

"Yes,  I  might  spend  all  you  make  on  the  farm, 
hiring  things  done,"  his  wife  rejoined,  a  little  tartly. 
"I  was  brought  up  to  be  saving.  'Save  the  pennies, 
and  the  dollars  will  take  care  of  themselves,'  my 
mother  used  to  say.  If  you  had  some  wives  I  could 
name  I  guess  you'd  be  just  a  trifle  poorer  than  you 
are  now,  Sam  Kilder.  It  isn't  every  woman  that  is  as 
economical  as  I  am,  or  that  helps  her  husband  in  his 
business  as  I  do." 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  her  husband;  soothingly,  "you  are 
an  out-and-out  help-meet,  and  no  mistake.  By  the 
way,  I  noticed  as  I  came  along  that  you  have  been  at 
work  in  the  strawberry-bed.    It  looks  fine." 

"Doesn't  it!"  said  Deborah,  mollified.  "I'm  going 
to  tackle  that  hedgerow  next." 

"Oh,  that's  too  hard  for  you,"  Sam  protested. 

"I  know  it's  hard,  but  I  am  strong,  and  it  needs 
doing.    Besides,  you  haven't  time  to  attend  to  it." 

Milicent  helped  do  up  the  dinner-dishes,  and  then 
at  Deborah's  invitation  went  out  and  sat  on  the  wall 
and  watched  her  pull  weeds,  and  gnaw  off  bushes  with 
a  bill-hook.  Nannie  hung  around  for-  a  while,  then 
started  off  to  visit  a  girl  neighbor.  Every  little  while 
Deborah  would  straighten  up  to  note  the  effect  of  her 
labors  and  wipe  her  red  and  perspiring  face.  "You 
have  no  idea  what  an  amount  of  work  I've  done  on 
the  farm  this  year,"  she  said,  proudly. 

"Hasn't  Sam  had  a  man  to  help  him  all  the  time?" 
her  sister  asked. 

"Yes;  but  there's  enough  for  a  dozen  to  do." 

"I  should  think  there  was  enough  for  one  at  least 
in  the  house,"  Milicent  said,  drily. 

"Well,  I  suppose  there  is,  but  that  isn't  so  neces- 
sary. I  get  them  three  square  meals  a  day,  and  that 
is  all  they  can  expect." 

Milicent  made  as  if  to  speak  again,  then  shut  her 
lips  tightly  and  said  nothing. 

On  Monday  morning  Milicent  started  in  with  the 
heroic  resolve  to  do  the  housework,  including  the 
washing,  as  it  should  be  done;  but  dust  and  dirt  and 
disorder  were  so  all-prevailing  that  the  task  seemed 
hopeless,  and  after  finishing  the  ironing  Tuesday  after- 
noon she  gave  it  up  and  went  out  to  see  Deborah 
rake  stones  in  the  garden. 

After  this  she  did  little  more  than  wipe  dishes,  take 
care  of  her  room,  and  do  some  mending.  The  rest 
of  the  time  she  spent  in  reading  or  taking  long  walks. 

At  the  end  of  a  week  she  was  so  homesick  that 
she  decided  to  go  home,  though  both  Deborah  and 
Sam  tried  hard  to  persuade  her  to  stay  longer. 

Deborah  helped  her  pack  her  valise,  then  advised 
her  to  lie  down  for  a  while  in  preparation  for  her 
journey.  "And  while  you  are  resting,"  she  said,  "I 
believe  I  will  go  and  gather  some  pears  on  that  tall 
tree  back  of  the  barn.  There'll  be  just  time  before 
harnessing  to  carry  you  to  the  depot." 

It  seemed  to  Milicent  as  if  she  had  but  just 
dropped  into  a  doze  when  she  awoke  very  suddenly  to 
see  Nannie  standing  over  her,  wringing  her  hands  and 
sobbing  convulsively. 

"Why,  Nannie,  what  has  happened?"  she  cried, 
springing  up. 

"The  ladder  slipped,  and  mama  fell,  and  she  can't 
walk,"  Nannie  managed  to  explain. 

When  Sam  came  home  half  an  hour  later  with  the 
doctor — and  a  horse  covered  with  lather — it  was  found 
that  Deborah  had  broken  one  leg  and  dislocated  the 
other  ankle. 

"You  won't  go  home  to-day,  Milly?"  she  pleaded. 

"I  shall  stay  until  you  are  able  to  be  around  the 
house  again,"  Milicent  answered;  and  Deborah  cried, 
the  first  time  since  her  accident. 

The  next  few  days  showed  Milicent  what  a  lovable 
character  her  sister  was.  and  in  what  affectionate 
regard  she  was  held  by  her  husband  and  daughter. 
They  could  not  dp  enough  for  her  comfort,  and  the 
tears  would  start  to  their  eyes  at  the  thought  of  her 
sufferings. 

But  withal  Deborah  Kilder  was  very  human.  She 
had  had,  during  that  first  week  of  her  sister's  visit,  a 
little  jealous  feeling,  of  which  she  was  hardly  con- 
scious, because  Milicent  always  looked  so  trim  and 
neat.  It  seemed  somehow  like  a  silent  rebuke  of  her 
own  carelessness.  "Milicent  thinks  I  neglect  my 
personal  appearance  and  my  housework,"  she  said  to 


~  |      herself.    "Now  she  will  see  how  much 

I there  is  to  do,  and  she  may  find  she 
hasn't  any  more  time  than  I  had  to 
prink  and  be  particular." 
When  the  signs  of  this  failed  to  ap- 

  pear  Deborah  was  vaguely  disappointed 

mr^mJ  — though  she  would  have  indignantly 
denied  having  so  unworthy  an  atti- 
tude of  mind — and  her  disappointment  found  ex- 
pression in  a  slight  irritability.  She  had  an  uneasy 
feeling  that  perhaps,  after  all,  Milicent's  disapproval 
had  been  just. 

Little  by  little  Milicent  had  cleaned  Deborah's 
room — dusting  one  day,  wiping  off  the  straw  matting 
with  a  damp  cloth  another,  tacking  screens  into  two 
of  the  windows  that  Deborah  had  not  had  time  to 
attend  to  all  summer,  clearing  off  stand  and  bureau 
and  chairs,  till  the  room  was  in  order. 

Then  one  afternoon — it  was  Deborah's  birthday — 
she  came  up-stairs  with  two  pretty  white  dressing- 
sacks  over  her  arm.  "My  birthday  present  to  you," 
she  said.  "I've  got  the  work  in  hand  now,  so  I  am 
going  to  keep  you  looking  nice." 

Deborah  thanked  her  coldly,  and  submitted  to  the 
fixing  up,  which  included  waving  her  hair  with  the 
curling-tongs. 

When,  according  to  custom,  Sam  came  up  to  see 
her  in  the  late  afternoon  before  beginning  on  his 
chores  he  gave  a  start  of  surprise.  "What  have  you 
done  to  yourself?"  he  asked.  "You  look  so  nice  I 
should  hardly  know  you."  Then  he  rested  his  hand 
affectionately  on  her  head,  and,  coloring  a  little,  bent 
down  and  kissed  her — which  was  not  according  to 
custom,  for  he  had  someway  got  out  of  the  habit  of 
being  demonstrative. 

"It's  all  nonsense  Milly  spending  so  much  time 
over  me  and  this  room!"  she  exclaimed,  impatiently. 
"She  had  much  better  go  outdoors  and  help  you,  if 
she  has  any  time  and  strength  to  throw  away." 

"Now,  it  seems  to  me  time  well  spent;  and  I  don't 
need  her  outdoors,  you  know,"  he  answered,  pleasantly, 
though  a  perplexed  shadow  had  fallen  on  his  face  at 
her  tone. 

"Fiddlesticks!"  she  answered,  crossly. 

"Are  you  feeling  worse  to-night?"  he  asked. 

"Yes — no,  I  don't  know  as  I  am.  How  is  every- 
thing going  down-stairs?" 

"Fine!"  he  answered,  enthusiastically.  "Milicent 
is  a  smart  girl,  an  uncommonly  smart  girl.  She  does 
wonders,  and  she's  hypnotized  Nannie  so  the  child 
pitches  in  and  works  like  a  good  one  mornings  and 
after  school." 

Deborah  turned  her  head  away  with  an  impatient 
movement.  It  somehow  made  her  angry  and  miser- 
able to  have  Sam  praise  Milicent  so  extravagantly. 
Men  were  so  simple.  Milly  had  probably  blacked  the 
stove,  and  made  hot  gems  for  breakfast,  and  set  the 
table  in  the  dining-room,  and  very  likely  in  his  eyes 
that  outweighed  hours  and  hours  of  hard  work  in  the 
blazing  sun  out  of  doors.  She  guessed  if  she,  De- 
borah, stuck  closely  to  the  house  he  would  see  a  great 
difference  and  not  think  it  was  so  praiseworthy  and 
smart. 

Sam  left  her  with  an  uncomfortable  feeling  that  he 
had  in  some  way  offended,  though  he  couldn't  for  the 
life  of  him  think  how. 

One  evening  Sam  went  to  the  village,  and  did  not 
return  till  after  Deborah  was  asleep.  When  he  came 
into  her  room  the  next  morning  she  saw  that  he  had 
on  a  clean,  whole  shirt  and  a  necktie  and  brand-new 
overalls.  His  hair  had  been  cut  also,  and  his  mus- 
tache trimmed. 

"Seems  to  me  you  are  putting  on  a  good  deal  of 
style,"  she  commented,  frigidly.  "Have  you  had  a 
fortune  come  to  you,  of  are  you  looking  forward  to 
the  poorhouse?" 

"Now,  Deborah,  don't  be  silly,"  he  reproved  her 
good-naturedly.  "These  shirts  were  only  fifty  cents 
apiece — four  for  one  dollar  and  ninety  cents." 

"Four!  What  did  you  get  four  for?  And  where 
are  your  others?  There  was  two  or  three  weeks  of 
wear  left  in  them." 

"Well,  Milly  said  it  was  less  work  to  wash  two 
moderately  dirty  ones  than  one  very  dirty  one;  and  as 
for  the  old  shirts,  Milly  and  I  looked  them  over  and 
decided  they  had  paid  for  themselves  and  might  go 
into  the  stove." 

"The  stove!  Why  not  the  rag-bag?  I  don't  think 
it's  right  to  waste  things.  That  is  the  way  I  was 
brought  up,  anyway." 

"Milly  said  they  wouldn't  bring  more  than  a  cent 
apiece,  and  'twas  worth  ten  to  wash  them." 

"Milly!  Milly!"  mimicked  his  wife,  angrily.  "Any- 
body, to  hear  you  talk,  would  think  that  wisdom  was 
going  to  die  with  Milly." 

Another  morning  she  heard  a  great  commotion  in 
Nannie's  room,  and  when  she  came  in  to  say  good-by 
before  going  to  school  Deborah  asked  what  she  had 
been  doing. 

"I've  been  sweeping  and  dusting,  and  changing  the 
furniture  about,  and  putting  things  away,  so  it  would 
look  nice,"  Nannie  answered.  "I'm  going  to  be  a 
first-class  housekeeper,  like  Aunt  Milly." 

"It's  a  pretty  sudden  freak,"  said  her  mother. 
"You  never  cared  about  having  anything  look  nice 
before,  that  I  ever  noticed." 

"Well,  it  never  did  any  good  before,"  Nannie 
answered.    "Things  never  stayed  nice  two  minutes." 

"What!  wearing  your  best  shoes?"  Deborah 
exclaimed,  accusingly,  as  she  looked  her  daughter  over 
and  noted  the  extreme  neatness  of  her  appearance. 
"There  was  ever  so  much  wear  left  in  your  others! 
You  never'll  have  anything  if  you  are  so  wasteful!" 

Nannie  laughed.     "These  are  my   others,"  she 
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explained.  "Aunt  Milly  said  it  was  poor  economy  to 
wear  them  with  those  holes  in  them,  so  I  carried  them 
to  Mr.  Bailey,  and  he  tapped  them  and  patched  them, 
and  now  they're  as  good  as  new.    I  blacked  them." 

Deborah  flushed.  If  there  was  one  thing  she 
prided  herself  on  more  than  another,  it  was  her  econ- 
omy, and  it  was  a  little  bitter  to  be  put  in  the  wrong, 
though  it  were  dope  unconsciously. 

"You  had  better  run  along  to  school,  and  not  stand 
talking  here,"  she  said,  coldly;  and  Nannie  went,  with 
her  face,  that  had  been  so  bright,  clouded. 

"What  has  come  over  me?"  Deborah  thought, 
remorsefully,  the  tears  coming  to  her  eyes.  "I  never 
used  to  be  so  hateful.  I  guess  it's  having  to  stay  shut 
up  here  alone,  when  I  know  I  ought  to  be  working  and 
accomplishing  something." 

It  was  very  lonely,  but  Deborah  had  to  own  that  it 
was  due  in  part  to  her  own  perversity.  She  would  not 
see  any  of  the  neighbors  who  ran  in  or  brought  her 
delicacies,  and  she  made  her  own  family  feel  that  their 
society  was  not  wanted.  She  didn't  mean  to  be  so 
disagreeable,  but  she  was  very  unhappy,  and  she  sup- 
posed it  made  her  cross. 

As  she  lay  there  in  her  room  she  could  hear  with 
more  or  less  distinctness  all  that  went  on  in  the  house 
— Milicent  stepping  about  briskly  getting  breakfast; 
Nannie  opening  her  windows  and  then  going  down  to 
help;  the  men  coming  in  with  the  milk,  then  a  subdued 
clatter  of  knives  and  forks  and  a  low  hum  of  conversa- 
tion as  the  family  sat  at  the  table. 

After  that  Milly  would  come  up  with  her  breakfast, 
and  make  her  comfortable  and  tidy  for  the  day. 

Then  Nannie .  starting  off  for  school,  and  Milly 
doing  up  the  work  and  preparing  dinner.  Sometimes 
Sam  would  come  in  for  a  drink  of  water,  and  stop 
to  chat  with  Milly,  it  seemed  to  Deborah  for  a  long 
time,  though  when  she  watched  the  clock  one  day  she 
found  it  was  only  a  few  minutes. 

When  the  dinner  had  been  eaten  and  the  afternoon 
work  done  Milicent  would  come  up-stairs  and  change 
her  dress,  and  sit  by  a  window  in  Deborah's  room  and 
sew  or  mend,  and  Deborah  would  feel  irritated  because 
she  was  in  such  good  spirits  and  looked  so  fresh. 
Milicent's  cheerfulness  generally  vanished  before  she 
went  down-stairs  again,  Deborah  was  so  moody  and 
unreasonable. 

Nannie  came  home  from  school  a  little  before  five, 
and  Deborah  would  hear  her  talking  very  fast,  telling 
over  what  had  happened  during  the  day.  "She  never 
used  to  tell  me  anything,"  Deborah  would  think,  with 
a  sense  of  injury. 

Supper  was  the  most  trying  part  of  the  day  to  the 
invalid,  for  after  she  had  eaten  hers  there  was  noth- 
ing to  do  but  listen  to  what  was  going  on  below.  The 
men's  work  was  done  except  a  few  evening  chores, 
and  they  all  sat  long  at  the  table,  talking  and  laughing, 
and  when  at  last  the  chairs  were  moved  away  Sam 
would  follow  Milicent  and  Nannie  to  the  kitchen  while 
they  did  the  dishes.  Often,  too,  some  of  the  neigh- 
bors would  drop  in,  and  Sam  would  linger,  sometimes 
as  late  as  nine  o'clock,  to  talk  to  them. 

"When  I  was  down-stairs,"  Deborah  thought,  jeal- 
ously, "Sam  always  bolted  his  meals,  and  then  left 
the  table  the  instant  he  finished,  and  he  never  dreamed 
of  stopping  to  talk  with  anybody  that  came  in." 

At  length  the  day  came  when  the  doctor  said  that 
Deborah  might  be  carried  down-stairs.  Sam  rode 
off  five  miles  to  borrow  a  wheel-chair,  so  that  she 
might  be  wheeled  from  room  to  room  there.  Then  he 
took  her  down  very  carefully  in  his  arms.  Nannie 
had  pleaded  that  it  might  be  before  she  went  to  school, 
and  she  and  Sam  were  jubilant,  and  Sam  came  in  sev- 
eral times  in  the  course  of  the  forenoon  to  see  her. 

Deborah  alone  did  not  seem  pleased.  She  wished 
to  be  wheeled  into  all  the  rooms,  and  when  she  had 
made  the  rounds  her  depression  had  increased.  The 
contrast  between  Milicent's  housekeeping  and  her 
own  was  so  marked  as  to  be  absolutely  painful.  She 
could  not  endure  to  think  of  all  the  cleaning  and  clear- 
ing up  Milicent  had  gone  through  with  in  bringing 
everything  to  such  a  state  of  perfect  order  and  exquis- 
ite cleanliness. 

At  dinner  she  hardly  spoke,  and  though  Sam  and 
Milicent,  who  were  apparently  in  the  gayest  spirits, 
did  their  best  to  draw  a  smile  from  her,  she  would  not 
smile.  She  ate  but  little,  and  before  the  others  were 
fairly  through  insisted  on  being  carried  back  to  bed. 

When  Milicent  went  up  as  usual  after  the  work  was 
done,  Deborah  was  crying,  her  face  hidden. 

Milicent  took  a  seat  on  the  edge  of  the  bed,  and 
looked  at  her  for  a  little  while  in  silence;  then  she 
spoke.  "Deborah,  you  have  got  to  telj  me  what  is  the 
matter.  I  never  saw  any  one  act  so  queerly  as  you 
have  lately.  You  have  hardly  treated  one  of  us  civ- 
illy. One  would  think  we  had  done  you  some  deep 
and  lasting  injury,  instead  of  trying  to  do  everything 
for  your  comfort  and  happiness." 

Deborah  made  no  answer,  and  did  not  stir. 
"Debby,  what  is  it?    Have  I  done  anything  you 
don't  like?" 

Deborah  suddenly  took  her  handkerchief  from  her 
eyes  and  looked  at  her  sister  with  eyes  that  seemed  to 
burn.  "Yes,  Milicent  Carr,  you  have,"  she  flashed. 
"You  have  tried  to  get  my  husband  and  child  away 
from  me." 

The  quick  color  surged  into  Milicent's  face,  and 
she  bit  her  lip  to  keep  back  the  indignant  retort.  "I 
admit  that  I  have  tried  to  be  very  nice  to  them,"  she 
said,  quietly,  after  a  little  pause,  "but  it  wasn't  with 
any  remotest  intention  of  winning  them  from  you.  It 
was  simply  because  I  was — sorry  for  them,  Deborah." 

"Yes,"  Deborah  retorted,  in  an  abused  tone,  "I 
suppose  you  think  I've  been  the  crossest  person  that 
ever  lived!    But  I  guess  you  would  have  felt  a.  little 


out  of  sorts  if  you  had  been  shut  off  up  here  to  suffer 
alone,  and  see  everybody  else  apparently  enjoying 
themselves  more  than  they  ever  did  before!  I  think 
you  would  have  felt  as  if  you  were  left  put  of  every- 
thing, and  nobody  cared  whether  you  lived  or  died!" 

"Nonsense,  Deborah!  Would  you  have  been  any 
happier  to  have  the  rest  of  us  gloomy  and  miserable? 
And  besides,  I  wasn't  thinking  of  anything  that  has 
happened  since  your  fall." 

"I  wasn't  aware  that  either  my  husband  or  daugh- 
ter stood  in  need  of  any  one's  pity  previous  to  that," 
Deborah  rejoined,  loftily. 

"Well,  people  look  at  things  differently;  it  seems  to 
me  that  they  did,"  Milicent  answered. 

"Perhaps  you  can  explain  what  you  mean?"  sar- 
castically. 

"Yes,  I  can — and  I  don't  know  but  I  ought  to, 
even  though  you  should  be  mortally  offended.  It 
seems  to  me  such  a  very  serious  thing — and  you  are 
so  utterly  blind  to  the  seriousness  of  it. 

"Yes,  I  will  tell  you  how  it  looks  to  me,"  she  said, 
with  decision,  after  an  interval  of  thoughtful  silence, 
while  a  bright  spot  of  color  appeared  in  each  cheek. 

"In  the  first  week  of  my  visit  here  I  heard-you  say 
more  than  once,  in  speaking  of  Sam  and  his  good 
qualities,  that  he  was  a  home  body;  that  he  had  no 
interests  outside  of  home;  that  all  he  lived  and  worked 
and  planned  for  was  his  home." 

[to  be  continued] 


THE  DESERTER'S  DECORATION  DAY 

BY  HILDA  RICHMOND 

"  ✓""Combining  business  with  pleasure,  I  see,"  said 
8  Addie  Forbes,  coming  into  her  grandmoth- 
V— i J  er's  parlor,  where  her  cousin  Fred  sat  scrib- 
bling away  for  dear  life  with  a  lot  of  old 
china  before  him. 

"Certainly,  Addie.  'Make  hay  while  the  sun 
shines,'  you  know.  This  is  the  first  vacation  I  have 
had  for  three  years.  I  always  meant  to  write  a 
description  of  Grandma's  china  for  our  paper,  so  why 
not  do  it  now?  It  will  take  me  only  an  hour  or  two, 
and  I  can  get  a  neat  little  price  for  it.  Reporters  are 
always  on  the  lookout  for  material,  and  this  will  work 
up  nicely.  Let  me  see,  Grandma,  is  this  the  pitcher 
the  Revolutionary  soldiers  used,  or  the  blue  one?" 

"Neither  one,  child,"  said  the  old  lady,  adjusting 
her  glasses.  "It  was  this  big  brown  one.  My  mother 
brought  it  with  her  when  they  moved  to  the  Western 
Reserve  in  Ohio." 

The  pencil  flew  along  till  Addie  grew  impatient. 
"Well,  good-by,  Fred,"  she  said,  leaving  the  room, 
"I  came  to  take  you  for  a  drive,  but  it  seems  you  are 
too  busy." 

"Hold  on  a  minute,  Addie.  I  want  the  drive,  and 
will  be  through  in  five  minutes." 

As  they  drove  along  the  smooth  road,  enjoying  the 
first  breath  of  spring,  Addie  said,  "If  you  are  always 
on  the  lookout  for  stories  for  your  paper,  there  is  one 
that  might  interest  you,"  pointing  with  her  whip  to  a 
huge  granite  block  in  the  cemetery. 

"Tell  me  all  about  it,"  said  the  young  man,  eagerly. 

"I'll  give  you  the  skeleton  of  the  story,  and  you  can 
clothe  it  with  whatever  garments  of  flesh  you  see  fit. 
To  begin  at  the  beginning,  do  you  remember  old  Mr. 
Richards?" 

"The  old  man  who  was  always  mourning  for  his 
son  who  was  killed  in  the  war?  Of  course  I  remember 
him.    Is  he  still  alive?" 

"Yes,  he  is  alive,  and  quite  active,  but  his  son  was 
not  killed  in  the  war.  That  is  what  my  story  is  about. 
Ten  or  twelve  years  ago  the  old  man  went  away  for  a 
few  weeks,  and  when  he  came  back  he  brought  his 
son's  body  with  him.  Shortly  after  the  private  funeral 
at  the  old  home  Mr.  Richards  put  up  that  elegant 
monument.  It  gives  the  day  and  year  of  Joe's  death, 
corresponding  to  the  time  his  father  went  away,  but 
does  not  give  the  place." 

"Didn't  the  old  gentleman  ever  say  where  he  found 
his  son?" 

"No;  that  is  the  odd  part  about  it.  He  never  men- 
tions him  to  any  one.  In  fact,  he  always  avoids  the 
subject  of  war,  and  you  know  how  he  used  to  spend  all 
his  time  talking  about  it.  People  say  his  son  was  a 
deserter,  and  was  ashamed  to  face  his  father.  Mr. 
Richards  was  always  boasting  how  brave  his  Joe  was 
till  after  he  was  buried  here.  Every  Decoration  Day 
the  grave  is  literally  covered  with  flowers,  but  the  old 
soldiers  never  go  near  it." 

"Who  decorates  it  if  not  the  old  soldiers?" 

"Why,  his  father.  You  have  no  idea,  Fred,  how 
that  feeble  old  man  looks  after  that  little  plot  of 
ground.  I  suppose  he  is  afraid  folks  will  suspect  the 
truth  if  he  neglects  it.  Rain  or  shine,  he  faithfully 
carries  flowers  to  the  cemetery  as  long  as  he  can  find 
a  blossom.  I'll  venture  to  say  no  other  deserter  was 
ever  so  honored.  If  you  want  a  story  of  real  devotion, 
you  certainly  can  find  it  in  John  Richards." 

"Why  don't  the  soldiers  decorate  it  just  to  please 
him?"  asked  Fred,  bent  on  obtaining  all  the  facts. 

"Why,  they  say  they  will  not  honor  any  man  who 
deserted  when  his  country  was  in  peril.  You  ought  to 
hear  some  of  the  veterans.  They  say  it  is  a  disgrace 
to  have  the  flag  floating  over  his  grave,  and  a  lot  of 
other  things  that  I  can't  remember." 

"How  do  they  know  he  was  a  deserter?"  went  on 
Fred,  relentlessly. 

"My  goodness,  Fred,  I  can't  give  you  every  little 
crook  and  turn  of  the  story.  Everybody  says  so,  and 
it  looks  very  queer  the  way  he  was  buried,  and  all:" 

"Where  did  you  first  hear  this  story,  Addie? 
It  will  make  a  very  interesting  one  for  the  paper." 


'"Old  Mrs.  Green  told  it  to  me  when  I  was  a  little 
girl.  She  said  she  could  hardly  sleep  nights  thinking 
of  that  traitor  lying  in  the  same  cemetery  with  her 
three  boys,  who  had  given  their  lives  for  their  coun- 
try," explained  Addie,  who  had  reached  the  advanced 
age  of  seventeen. 

"Isn't  this  Mrs.  Green's  house  we  are  coming  to? 
Let's  stop  a  few  minutes  and  I  can  ask  her  all  the  par- 
ticulars." 

Mrs.  Green  proved  to  be  the  very  person  to  supply 
all  the  details.  She  talked  rapidly  till  she  found  that  her 
visitor  was  writing  down  all  she  said.  "What  are  you 
putting  in  that  book?"  she  inquired,  pausing  in  the 
midst  of  a  graphic  account  of  what  she  would  do  if 
ever  the  deserter's  grave  was  decorated  on  Memorial 
Day  by  any  one  save  his  father. 

"Oh,  I  simply  want  to  report  the  facts  in  the  case 
to  the  War  Department  at  Washington,"  said  Fred, 
carelessly.  "It  will  be  very  interesting  to  them  to  find 
out  what  became  of  a  deserter  from  the  army." 

"For  the  land's  sake!"  screamed  the  old  lady. 
"Don't  say  that  I  said  this  to  you.  I  hain't  never 
really  heard  that  Joe  Richards  deserted,  but  folks  said 
it  looked  mighty  queer.  Are  they  likely  to  send  some 
government  man  to  ask  about  it?" 

"I  shouldn't  wonder,"  said  Fred,  pocketing  his 
book.    "They  certainly  ought  to." 

"I'm  goin'  away  on  a  long  visit,  so  he  won't  find  me 
if  he  does  come.  Anyway,  I  never  said  a  bit  more 
than  the  rest  of  the  folks  around  here,  so  they'll  have 
to  stand  it.  I'd  just  like  to  see  old  Mrs.  Lee  in 
trouble.  She's  the  one  that  started  the  story  about 
poor  Joe.  He  was  one  of  the  nicest,  brightest  boys  in 
this  part  of  the  country  before  the  war,  and  I  can't 
think  he  would  run  away  like  a  coward." 

"The  government  will  be  glad  to  look  up  the  mat- 
ter, and  they  won't  hesitate  to  call  on  you  whether  you 
are  at  home  or  not."  To  himself  Fred  said,  "I'll  give 
you  one  good  scare.  Maybe  it  will  do  you  good." 
Then  aloud  he  said,  "I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you 
for  your  information,  Mrs.  Green.  Good-day." 

In  the  weeks  that  followed  Addie  forgot  all  about 
Joe  Richards.  True  to  her  word  Mrs.  Green  went 
away  for  her  visit,  taking  care  to  keep  her  destination 
a  secret.  Fred  Forbes  was  back  in  the  city  working 
as  only  busy  reporters  do,  and  his  brief  letters  to  his 
cousin  did  not  mention  the  story.  Day  after  day  John 
Richards  carried  flowers  to  his  son's  grave,  dividing 
his  time  between  this  task  and  the  garden  where  he 
raised  the  blossoms  at  home. 

The  young  people  were  decorating  the  church  for 
memorial  services  one  day  late  in  May,  when  the  post- 
master came  in  all  out  of  breath  with  a  special-delivery 
letter  for  Miss  Adeline  Forbes.  Special-delivery  let- 
ters were  rare  at  this  little  country  office,  so  the  oblig- 
ing official  closed  up  shop  and  hurried  out  to  find  the 
owner.  "I  'lowed  something  must  be  wrong,  so  I 
brought  it  right  away,"  he  said,  fanning  himself  after 
his  hasty  walk. 

"Just  listen  to  this!"  exclaimed  Addie,  after  reading 
the  letter.    Everybody  gathered  around  to  hear  it. 

"My"  Dear  Cousin: — Do  you  remember  your  story 
about  the  deserter's  grave  in  the  old  cemetery  that 
Mrs.  Green  told  you?  Before  writing  it  up  for  the 
paper  I  sent  Joe  Richards'  name  and  regiment  to  the 
War  Department,  and  asked  them  for  his  record  in  the 
army.  I  send  you  the  reply  I  got,  and  hope  you  will 
give  it  a  wide  circulation  without  letting  it  come  to  the 
ears  of  his  sensitive  father. 

"It  seems  that  Joe  was  detailed  to  look  after  a  lot 
of  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  in  an  old  farm-house 
down  in  Georgia,  and  the  sight  of  the  suffering  turned 
his  brain.  He  did  everything  for  the  poor,  mangled 
sufferers  that  he  could,  but  lost  his  reason.  He  and 
his  comrades  were  captured  by  the  rebels,  and  in  the 
troublous  times  that  followed  Joe's  identity  was  com- 
pletely lost.  After  the  war  he  was  confined  in  an  in- 
sane asylum,  and  only  when  death  came  to  release 
him  was  he  able  to  tell  about  his  former  life. 

"His  poor  old  father  was  heart-broken  at  the 
thought  of  his  son  suffering  all  those  years  among 
strangers,  and  never  spoke  of  it  to  any.  one. 

"I  will  never  print  the  story.  It  is  too  pathetic  and 
too  sacred;  but  I  hope  you  will  see,  Addie,  that  the  poor 
fellow  has  justice  in  the  minds  of  his  neighbors  and 
one-time  friends  at  last.  I  had  hoped  to  come  back 
and  bring  the  letter  myself,  but  cannot  get  off.  I  am 
sure  you  will  show  it,  though,  to  as  many  as  possible 
before  Decoration  Day.    Hastily,  Fred." 

•  John  Richards  sat  near  his  son's  grave,  as  he  always 
did  while  the  work  of  decorating  was  going  on,  and 
looked  wistfully  at  the  white-robed  children  strewing 
flowers  while  the  band  played  a  solemn  funeral  dirge. 
"My  Joe  was  as  brave  as  any  of  them,"  he  said  aloud. 
"And  yet  they  never  put  flowers  on  his  grave.  Poor 
boy,  as  long  as  father  lives  you  will  not  be  neglected." 

Nearer  and  nearer  came  the  music,  and  nearer  and 
nearer  marched  the  flower-laden  children.  Keeping 
step  to  the  music,  the  old  veterans  took  their  places 
around  the  Richards'  lot,  and  one  by  one  twelve  ex- 
quisite floral  pieces — one  for  each  year  he  had  been 
neglected — were  laid  near  Joe's  blossom-covered 
grave.  Through  his  tears  Joe's  father  saw  a  white 
pillow  inscribed  "Comrade,"  and  a  lovely  crown  laid 
reverently  on  the  green  sod,  and  then  he  sobbed  like  a 
child. 

A  choir,  led  by  the  musicians,  sang  "Rest,  Hero, 
Rest,"  after  the  wealth  of  flowers  had  been  lavished  on 
poor  Joe;  and  then  the  crowd  drifted  away,  leaving  the 
old  man,  who  never  knew  his  son  had  been  thought  a 
deserter,  to  gaze  with  proud  satisfaction  on  the  tardy 
tributes  to  the  memory  of  his  soldier  boy. 
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FOR  SUMMER  MORNINGS 

A tasteful  dress  for  morning  wear 
is  always  much  sought  for. 
Select  any  of  the  pretty  cottons 
— the  muslins  with  embroidered 
dots  or  any  of  the  printed  materials. 

The  matinee  can  be  used  to  wear 
with    several    skirts    if    of   a  suitable 
material.    With  a  petticoat  of  the  same.    They  can 
both  be  trimmed  with  frills  of  the  material,  bands  of 
fine  needlework  or  embroidered  flouncing. 

The  skirt  is  cut  in  seven  gores,  trimmed  at  the 
lower  edge  with  knife-plaiting,  above  which  is  a 
pointed  flounce  edged  with  appropriate  embroidery. 

Tasteful  dresses 
of  this  kind  should 
always  be  in  every 
woman's  wardrobe, 
as  they  are  always 
ready  to  put  on 
when  one  is  tired 
from  wearing  the 
usual  street-cos- 
tume. 

Made  of  the  light 
shirting  calicoes 
they  are  pleasant 
wear  for  warm  Sun- 
day afternoons. 

The  daintiness  of 
this  gown  is  never 
lost  even  upon  a 
plain  woman. 


How  to  Dress 


PONGEE  WITH  VELVET 

Pongee  is  a  material  always  a  favorite.  It.  is  very 
serviceable  as  a  traveling-dress.  Combined  with  green 
velvet  as  a  trimming  it  is  always  a  becoming  dress, 
and  has  a  fresh  appearance. 

The  skirt  is  one  of  five  gores,  with  a  flare  below  the 
knees,  which  gives  a  full  and  grace- 
ful sweep  to  it. 

The  waist  is  the  popular  "Gibson" 
waist,  with  tucks  both  back  and  front 
in  addition  to  the  usual  shoulder-plait 
characteristic  of  the  "Gibson"  waist. 
The  sleeves  are  finished  with  deep  cuffs. 


JACKET  4114— SKIRT  4007 


HATS  AND  BONNETS 

Hats  alone  for 
every  one  grown  up. 
Bonnets  only  for  the 
wee  little  ones. 

The  stringless 
toque  hats  are  being 
adopted  by  many 
of  the  ladies  who  are 
now  past  middle 
life  who  have  here- 
tofore worn  bonnets 
exclusively.  They 
are  vastly  becoming 
to  the  older  faces, 
and  where  framed  in 
a  front  of  silvery 
white  hair  lend  even  a  youthful  appearance  to  the  face. 

If  only  the  elderly  ladies  could  be  persuaded  to 
leave  off  wearing  black.  It  accentuates  every  line  of 
age  in  the  face,  sharpens  the  wrinkles  and  brings  out 
every  defect.  Grays  in  all  shades,  the  soft  modes, 
lilacs,  deep  plum  and  the  navy  blues  are  so  much  more 
becoming.  The  small  pink  roses  are  a  very  becoming 
adjunct  to  the  toque  worn  by  a  lady  past  middle  life. 
Leave  black  to  the  girl  with  the  roses  of  youth  upon 
her  face. 

This  is  really  a  black  goods  season,  many  even 
quite  young  wearing  entire  black  suits  trimmed  with 
white,  and  all-black  hats,  or  black  relieved  by  rosettes 
or  quills  of  white.  Hats  of  black  tucked  chiffon  with 
an  over  scarf  drapery  of  white  maline  edged  with 
point-lace  relieve  the  blackness  for  a  young  face,  the 
under  side  brims  being  filled  with  tiny  pink  roses. 


WAIST  4122 — SKIRT  4026 

Any  of  the  season's  walking-hats  make  a  becoming 
addition  to  this  costume. 

A  good  shirt-waist  hat  looks  well  with  all  dresses, 
but  a  dressy  hat  should  never  be  worn  with  a  shirt- 
waist. 

Milliners  have  made  a  specialty  of  hats  for  all  oc- 
casions this  season,  and  if  you  cannot  afford  three 
hats,  as  every  one  should  have,  keep  on  the  safe  side 
with  one  hat,  and  let  it  be  of  a  kind  that  will  suit  all 
occasions.  A,  plain  one  is  never  conspicuous  or  out  of 
place;  a  dressy  hat  is  suitable  only  for  dressy  occasions. 

Black  and  white  is  one  of  the 
season's  favorites,  and  is  shown  in 
silk,  lace,  chip,  and  the  fancy 
straws.  Feathers  and  flowers  are 
in  the  same  extreme  colors. 


VEILING  AND  LACE  DRESS 

Dresses  of  the  same  material 
throughout  are  always  in  best  form  for 
any  afternoon  function.  This  one,  of 
French  veiling,  is  admirably  adapted  to 
wear  indoors. 

Conceived  in  meteor-blue,  trimmed 
in  twine-colored  lace  and  black  velvet 
ribbon,  its  service  would  appeal  to  any  one  not  caring 
to  invest  in  too  many  gowns. 

The  waist  is  snug-fitting,  with  a  deep,  round  yoke, 
which  can  be  of  the  dress  material  or  of  white  silk, 
the  remainder  of  the  waist  being  laid  in  a  double  box- 
plait  to  the  waist.    The  sleeves  are  snug-fitting  at  the 

upper  portion,  and 
gathered  a  little  be- 
low the  trimming, 
and  also  at  the  wrist- 
band, where  they  are 
held  by  the  narrow 
cuffs. 

The  skirt  is  cut  in 
five  gores,  with  a 
graduated  box- 
plaited  flounce  at  the 
lower  edge.  The 
present  season's 
skirts  are  all  un- 
lined,  but  must  be 
worn  over  another 
skirt  made  like  the 
outside  one,  though 
differing  in  the  lower 
trimming.  This  can 
be  of  the  mercerized 
goods,  which  so 
nearly  resembles  silk 
and  wears  much  bet- 
ter. If  stiffening  is 
required  it  can  be 
put  in  the  second 
skirt. 

This  dress  would 
work  up  nicely  in 
soft  white  wool 
goods  for  gradua- 
tion purposes,  using 
mull  chiffon  trimmed 
with  white  satin  rib- 
bon and  medallion 
laces. 

While    it    is  in 
good  taste  to  pre- 
serve the  high-neck  arrangement,  elbow-sleeves  can 
be  worn  with  this  waist  if  so  desired. 


COSTUME  FOR  YOUNG  GIRL 

Scotch,  tweed  in  shades  of  brown, 
tan  or  cameo  makes  up  best  for  a 
young  girl. 

Absolute  tailor  neatness  is  re- 
quired in  a  suit  of  this  description. 
Being  trimmed  with  bands  of  the 
material  calls  for  much  pressing  and 
very  accurate  measurements  and  even 
stitching.  If  a  contrasting  cloth  is 
used  as  a  trimming  it  must  be  of  plain 
material.  Steel  buttons  are  a  good 
trimming  upon  any  of  the  above- 
named  colors. 

Two  styles  of  jackets  are  given 
in  the  illustration.  It  can  be  trimmed 
with  straps,  as  in  the  large  one,  or  in 
silk  covered  with  batiste,  as  shown 
in  the  small  one.  Cream-white  moire 
is  much  used,  and  is  a  very  handsome 
trimming.  A  thinner  silk  can  be 
used  if  covered  with  the  batiste,  and 
could  be  a  color — either  green,  pale 
pink  or  blue. 

A  hat  of  white  chip  with  brown 
velvet  and  a  quill  would  be  a  suitable 
finish  for  this  costume. 

The  present  season  is  rife  with 
beautiful  and  appropriate  hats  for 
misses.  This  is  a  branch  of  milli- 
nery not  widely  enough  thought  of  by 
the  usual  milliner.  It  is  a  gift  not 
given  to  every  one  to  know  just  how 
to  conceive  a  hat  suitable  for  a  miss — 
one  in  which  she  seems  past  the 
boundary-line  of  little  girlhood  and 
still  not  old  enough  to  do  as  well  for 
an  older  sister. 

There  is  no  time  in  a  girl's  life 
when  she  is  so  hard  to  dress  as  at 
fifteen.  Great  taste  must  be  dis- 
played with  her  at  this  time. 


CLOAKS  AND  WRAPS 

The  long  coat  will  be  much  in  favor  this  season 
both  for  street  wear  and  traveling. 

For  street  wear  it  will  be  made  of  black  taffeta  silk, 
with  black  trimmings  or  Irish-point  lace  in  white.  For 
traveling,  of  gray  mohair  in  shades  varying  from  very 
light  to  dark. 

This  can  be  donned  at  the  end  of  a  journey  and  gives 
one  quite  a  chic  appearance  upon  arrival  at  the  desti- 
nation, in  case  a  change  of  toilet  cannot  be  indulged  in. 

Gloves  should  always  be  worn  con- 
stantly on  a  long  journey,  as  the 
grime  of  travel  is  very  hard  to  remove. 
Carry  as  little  baggage  as  possible. 
The  suit-case  is  ail  that  is  necessary. 


JACKET  4110 — SKIRT  3<X)3 


GIRL'S  COSTUME  41'3 


A  LITTLE  GIRL'S  FROCK 

The  lavish  array  of  beautiful  white 
goods  gives  the  mother  of  little  girls 
a  large  amount  from  which  to 
choose. 

This  dainty  little  dress  is  trimmed 
with  needlework  embroidery,  and 
bands  of  insertion  beading  threaded 
with  black  velvet  ribbon  combined 
with  a  yoke  of  insertion  tucking.  The 
waist  is  high,  with  elbow-sleeves,  but 
provision  is  made  in  the  pattern  for 
this  to  be  made  as  a  separate  guimpe, 
if  wished,  whereby  it  can  be  worn 
with  the  dress  made  of  a  different 
^material. 

The  skirt  is  made  of  front  and 
side  gores,  but  straight  back.  As  so 
many  of  these  dresses  must  be  con- 
sidered in  a  little  girl's  wardrobe, 
those  of  the  greatest  simplicity  will 
appeal  to  the  careful  mother.  Some 
of  the  art  linens  in  colors  or  of 
string-color  make  well-wearing 
dresses  for  little  girls.  While  the 
first  cost  may  seem  high,  yet  the 
wearing  qualities  and  good  fastness 
of  the  colors  will  justify  the  expense. 
It  does  not  pay  to  buy  poor  or  fleet- 
ing material  for  children. 

The  careful  mother  will  get  fewer 
dresses  and  better  material.  The 
French  and  silk  ginghams  will  wear 
till  threadbare  without  fading,  and  are 
then  good  enough  to  use  for  another 
child.   

Any  one  of  these  patterns  furnished 
from  this  office  for  ten  cents. 
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The  Family  Lawyer 

By  JUDGE  WM.  M.  ROCKEL 


I 


THRILL  HUNTERS 


c 


lara — "It's  a  thrilling  story,  isn't  it?" 

Maud — "One  of  the  most  thrilling  I 
than  half  of  it." — Detroit  Free  Press. 


ever  read.    I  couldn't  skip  more 


AVOID  SUSPICION 


If  a  man  told  his  sweetheart  yesterday  that  she  was  the  nicest  girl  in  the 
state  he  must  tell  her  to-morrow  that  she  is  the  nicest  girl  in  the  world,  or  she 
will  begin  to  suspect  something. — Atchison  Globe. 


HE  KNEW  WHY 

Ascum — "What  became  of  the  story  you  sent  to  the  Klaptrap  Magazine?" 
Scribbler— "Rejected.    I  fancy  it  was  too  clever." 
Ascum — "Too  clever?" 

Scribbler — "Yes;  I  suppose  they  were  afraid  it  would  distract  attention  from 
their  advertising  pages."— Philadelphia  Press. 


NO  VENTURE  ABOUT  IT 

"Is  this  your  first  venture  in  matrimony?"  the  preacher  asked  while  the 
bridegroom  was  out  in  the  vestibule  giving  certain  instructions  to  the  best  man, 
who  was  also  his  head  clerk. 

"My  dear  Mr!  Goodleigh,"  she  replied,  almost  blushing,  "this  isn't  a  venture 
at  all.  He  has  given  me  deeds  to  more  than  sixty  thousand  dollars'  worth  of 
property  already." — Record-Herald. 


WHY  SHE  WAS  OUT 

First  nurse-girl— "Seems  to  me  y'r  puttin'  on  a  heap  o'  style  drivin'  in  the  park 
with  a  moneygrammed  kerriage,  and  coachman  and  footmen,  too.  Does  y'r 
missus  lend  ye  her  private  rig?" 

Second  nurse-girl— "She  sends  me  to  take  her  pet  dog  out  fer  an  airin'." 

First  nurse-girl — "But  where's  the  dog?" 

Second  nurse-girl — "Under  the  seat." — New  York  Weekly. 


APPROPRIATE  TEXTS 

Some  years  ago  a  Philadelphia  preacher  inaugurated  in  his  Sunday-school  the 
practice  of  having  the  children  quote  some  scriptural  text  as  they  dropped  their 
pennies  into  the  contribution-box.  On  the  first  Sunday  in  question  a  little  shaver 
walked  up,  and  said,  "Charity  shall  cover  a  multitude  of  sins,"  and  dropped  in  his 
penny.  "It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive,"  quoted  the  second,  and  so 
on.  Just  then  up  walked  a  little  fellow  with  the  unmistakable  remnants  of- 
molasses-candy  on  his  chubby  face,  and  as  he  dropped  his  cent  he  bawled  out,  "A 
fool  and  his  money  are  soon  parted." — Argonaut. 


Legal  Inquiries  of  general  interest  from  our  regular  subscribers  will  be  answered  in  this  department 
free  of  charge.  Querists  desiring  an  immediate  answer  by  mail  should  remit  one  dollar,  addressed 
"Law  Department,"  this  office. 

Telephone-Company  Rights. — J.  N.,  Illinois,  inquires:  "Has  a  telephone 
company  the  right  to  string  its  wires  across  my  land?  Can  it  put  poles 
along  a  public  road  running  through  my  farm?" 

Without  proceedings  in  court  to  condemn  your  lands  for  the  purposes  set 
forth  in  your  inquiry  a  telephone  company  could  neither  string  wires  across  your 
land  nor  put  up  poles  along  a  public  road  running  through  them.  However,  by 
the  law  of  eminent  domain,  the  company  could  bring  an  action  in  court,  and  in  that 
manner  procure  a  right  to  erect  the  poles  and  string  their  wires,  etc.  The  use  of 
telephone-lines  is  a  use  of  a  character  that  the  public  welfare  requires,  and  there- 
fore the  right  of  private  property  may  be  made  subservient  to  their  purpose. 

The  string  of  wires  across  your  farm,  while  it  might  not  materially  injure  it, 
would  invade  the  right  of  property,  for  it  is  an  old  settled  principle  of  law  that  a 
man  who  owns  the  soil,  owns  from  the  heavens  to  the  center  of  the  earth.  In  Ohio 
it  has  been  held  that  the  laying  of  a  tile-ditch,  while  it  would  be  no  actual  appro- 
priation of  any  land,  yet  it  would  be  a  technical  violation  of  the  right  of  property, 
and  could  not  be  done  without  payment  made  therefor.  The  easement  of  right  of 
way  for  a  highway  can  only  be  used  for  purposes  of  a  highway — that  is,  travel  and 
traffic  in  the  usual  manner  highways  are  used — and  a  telephone  service  is  not  one 
of  that  character,  and  therefore  poles  could  not  be  erected  without  compensation. 


Surviving  Wife's  Right  of  Property.— M.  O.,  Montana,  writes:  "If  a  man 
dies  without  a  will,  what  portion  of  his  estate  will  go  to  his  wife,  and  what  to  his 
children?" 

This  matter  is  regulated  by  statute  in  the  various  states.  In  your  state  the  law 
provides  that  if  the  deceased  left  a  husband  or  wife  and  one  child,  or  the  lawful 
issue  of  one  child,  it  is  divided  equally  between  the  survivor  and  the  child,  or  the 
issue  of  one  child.  If  more  than  one  child,  then  one  third  goes  to  the  surviving 
husband  or  wife,  and  the  remainder  in  equal  portions  to  the  children.  This 
applies  to  both  real  and  personal  property.    The  older  states  make  a  distinction. 


Cancellation  of  Mortgage. — J.  E.  C,  New  York,  asks:  "Is  the  holder  of  a 
mortgage  obliged  by  law  to  give  a  satisfaction  price  when  the  mortgage  is  paid 
in  full?" 

I  do  not  fully  comprehend  the  information  desired  by  the  above  inquiry  or 
what  the  writer  means  by  "satisfaction  price."  I  presume  he  means  a  receipt  or 
a  cancellation  of  the  mortgage.  Unquestionably  the  payor  of  the  mortgage  has 
a  right  to  demand  that  a  proper  cancellation  be  made  either  on  the  mortgage 
instrument  itself  or  upon  the  public  records  where  the  mortgage  is  recorded; 
and  if  the  holder  would  refuse  to  make  such  a  cancellation,  it  would  be  a  good 
defense  against  payment  of  the  mortgage,  for  the  holder  of  the  land  has  a  right 
to  demand  that  the  incumbrance  placed  thereon  by  the  mortgage  be  removed  in 
a  proper  manner  upon  the  public  records  when  payment  is  made. 


The  Young  People 


The  Family  Physician 


By  ROBERT  B.  HOUSE,  M.D. 


THE  DESERTED  COOP 

BY  JESSIE  EWING  STOKES 

Four  little  eggs  lay  under  Banty-Hen,  who  brooded  over  them  dreaming  of 
joys  to  come.  Babies  Three  waited  and  watched  with  equal  patience  and 
anxiety.  One  spring  day  two  little  golden-brown  Banties,  beautiful  as  birds, 
and  a  downy  Leghorn,  with  breast  of  canary  hue,  nestled  under  the  little 
mother.  They  were  put  into  a  nice  warm  basket,  tenderly  hovered  and  watched 
and  fed,  until  it  was  sure  that  the  other  egg  would  not  hatch.  Then  Mother 
Banty  and  her  chicklings  were  put  into  a  coop,  where  food  and  water  awaited 
them.  Eager  little  eyes  watched  the  new  family.  Babies  Three  cuddled  the 
little  downy  heads  against  their  necks,  then  set  the  nestlings  gently  down 
again.  As  the  Mother  Banty,  with  her  suggestive  clucks,  taught  her  chicklings 
how  to  eat,  to  drink,  to  lift  up  their  little  heads  and  be  thankful  for  the  water, 
to  come  to  her  when  called,  and  all  the  lore  that  little  chickens  must  learn,  the 
little  watchers  interpreted  her  directions  among  themselves. 

Oftentimes  a  venturesome  little  chick  would  jump  on  its  mother's  back  and 
have  a  fine  ride.  When  evening  drew  near  they  would  all  sing  their  little 
sleepy  song: 

"Peep,  peep,  peep,  peep,  peep,  peep, 
Cuddle  up,  cuddle  up,  cuddle  up, 
Chirp,  chirp,  chirp,  chirp!" 

and  soon  all  was  still  in  the  coop. 

One  morning  one  little  golden  head  was  missing.  Babies  Three  found  a 
few  feathers  and  one  little  bone  behind  the  coop.  It  had  ventured  too  far,  and 
Mother  Banty  could  not  protect  it.  The  prowling  old  cat  had  eaten  our  pet. 
Next  the.little  Leghorn  became  ill.  Babies  Three  cared  for  it,  and  fed  it  for  a 
week,  but  it  was  blind  and  weak  and  listless,  then  it  took  the  "gapes,"  and  one 
day  breathed  softly  away.  Babies  Three  dug  a  little  grave,  held  a  little  service, 
put  up  a  brick  headstone,  and  covered  the  mound  with  flowers. 

Mother  Banty  and  one  chicken  then  roamed  over  yard  and  garden  by  day, 
returning  at  night  to  the  coop.  Time  after  time  the  cat  tried  to  get  the  little 
chicken,  but  was  driven  away.  But  one  morning  the  coop  was  empty.  A 
neighbor  had  seen  a  cat  going  swiftly  away  with  the  little  chicken  in  his  mouth. 
Sad  were  Mother  Banty  and  Babies  Three,  and  sore  were  the  older  hearts;  for 
there  is  something  about  a  downy,  wee  chicken  that  creeps  into  our  hearts  like 
the  tiny,  downy  baby  that  cuddles  its  warm  face  to  ours,  touches  us  with  its  warm 
little  hands,  and  calls  forth  the  sweetest  feelings  known  to  woman. 


THE  FIRST  LESSON 

The  first  lesson  I  learned  was  to  be  obedient.  One  evening  when  yet  in  my 
nurse's  arms  I  wanted  to  touch  the  tea-urn,  which  was  boiling  merrily.  My 
mother  bade  me  keep  my  fingers  back;  I  insisted  on  putting  them  forward.  My 
nurse  would  have  taken  me  away  from  the  urn,  but  my  mother  said,'  "Let  him 
touch  it,  nurse."  So  I  touched  it;  and  that  was  my  first  lesson  in  the  meaning 
of  the  word  "liberty."  It  was  the  first  piece  of  liberty  I  got,  and  the  last  which 
for  some  time  I  asked  for. — Ruskin. 


FRUITS  FOR  THE  SICK 

There  are  many  times  when  the  sick  should  not  eat  raw  fruits,  but  can  take 
cooked  fruits.  Any  and  all  fruits  may  be  cooked — in  many  ways,  all  attrac- 
tive. Compotes  are  fresh  fruits  ■  stewed;  they  are  usually  made  by  first 
making  a  syrup  of  three  and  one  half  cupfuls  of  sugar  and  two  and  one  half 
cupfuls  of  water,  and  boiled  five  minutes.  The  time  must  be  counted  from  the 
time  it  actually  begins  to  boil.  When  it  is  boiling  drop  the  fruit  in  carefully, 
a  few  pieces  at  a  time,  so  that  they  will  not  break;  cook  until  tender,  but  firm 
enough  to  keep  their  shape;  remove  with  a  skimmer,  arrange  daintily  on  a 
dish,  then  boil  down  the  syrup  until  thick,  and  pour  it  over  the  fruit.  Let  it 
cool  before  serving.  Apples,  pears,  peaches,  apricots  and  oranges  may  all  be 
cooked  in  this  way. 


THREE  FACTS  WORTH  KNOWING 

I.  A  child  cannot  raise  its  head  from  the  pillow  before  the  second  month. 
2.  A  child  cannot  sit  erect  before  the  fifth  month.  3.  A  child  cannot  walk  before 
the  tenth  month,  and  should  walk  at  the  twelfth  month. 

If  the  preceding  facts  could  be  borne  in  mind,  and  mothers  be  instructed  as 
to  just  what  a  child  can  do  and  cannot  do  at  certain  periods  of  its  early  existence, 
then  there  would  be  less  work  for  the  orthopaedic  surgeon. 

If  the  young  infant  is  allowed  to  sit  or  stand  at  too  early  an  age  the  super- 
incumbent weight  of  the  large  head  tends  at  once  to  exaggerate  the  physiological 
curves  of  the  spine  to  a  point  when  they  may  become  pathological. — Journal  of 
Pediatrics. 


REMOVAL  OF  FOREIGN  BODIES  FROM  THE  EARS 

Deposit  of  wax  is  a  frequent  cause  of  deafness;  however,  this  is  very  readily 
remedied  by  a  small  syringe  and  warm  water,  though  it  is  sometimes  necessary 
to  soften  the  wax  by  filling  the  ear  with  a  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  at 
bedtime.  It  can  then  be  easily  removed  the  following  day.  The  ears  should  be 
washed  only  with  warm  water,  and  no  cold  solution  should  be  used  in  the  ear. 
Great  care  should  also  be  exercised  in  syringing  the  ear  not  to  use  too  much 
force  in  applying  the  water,  as  harm  may  result  therefrom.  The  physician  is 
frequently  called  upon  to  remove  foreign  bodies  from  the  ear,  such  as  insects, 
grains  of  wheat,  corn,  beans,  slate-pencils,  etc.  Sweet-oil  or  glycerin  will  usually 
kill  or  quiet  an  insect,  after  which  it  can  be  removed  like  any  other  foreign  body — 
that  is,  by  means  of  a  syringe  and  warm  water.  Never  use  a  probe,  ear-spoon 
or  forceps  in  these  cases,  as  a  great  injury  has  been  done  with  these  little 
instruments  while  contending  with  a  struggling  child.  Foreign  bodies  some- 
times remain  in  the  ears  for  years  without  doing  injury,  so  there  is  no  need 
of  haste,  excitement  or  forcible  methods  in  dealing  with  them. — Medical 
Summary. 

A  gallon  of  water  is  none  too  much  for  a  typhoid-fever  patient  to  take  in 
twenty-four  hours,  but  it  must  be  free  from  impurities,  and  unless  reliable 
tests  are  at  hand  to  insure  it,  boiling  and  then  cooling  it  is  the  safest. 
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Beautiful  Pictures  JK'SS  'gffiys 

$1,500.00  CASH  PRIZES 


One  Picture  and  One  Count  -  -  -  25  Cents 
Three  Pictures  and  Three  Counts  -  60  Cents 

These  counts  are  on  the  number  of  dots  in  the  diagram  printed  on  Page 
19  of  this  issue  of  the  Farm  and  Fireside.  Twenty-five  cents  entitles  you 
to  your  choice  of  any  one  of  the  beautiful  pictures  described  below,  and  also 
to  one  count  of  the  dots.  Sixty  cents  entitles  you  to  three  pictures,  your 
choice,  and  three  counts  of  the  dots.  This  enters  your  count  or  counts  in 
the  dot  contest  the  same  as  if  you  accepted  the  offer  on  Page  19. 

Remember  These  Great  Prizes 


FIRST  PRIZE 
Second  Prize 
Third  Prize  - 
4  Prizes,  $25.00  each  - 
10  Prizes,  $10.00  each 
40  Prizes,  $5.00  each 
150  Prizes,  $2.00  each 

If  possible,  use  the  blank  printed  at  the  bottom  of  this  page; 
or  cut  a  piece  of  paper  the  same  size  of  this  blank. 


$500.00  Cash 
$200.00  Cash 
$100.00  Cash 
$100.00  Cash 
$100.00  Cash 
$200.00  Cash 
$300.00  Cash 


Total  $1,500.00  Cash 


WATERFALL  BY  MOONLIGHT 

Choose  From  This  List 

ORDER   BY  NUMBER 

SUNSHINE  AND  SHADOW   Stone 

I  AM  LORD  OF  ALL  I  SURVEY   Cleminson 

DEFIANCE,  or  STAG  AT  BAY   Landseer 

AN  IMPUDENT  PUPPY   Noble 

GRACE  DARLING  AND  HER  FATHER       .      .      .      .      .      .  Carmichael 

ST.  CECILIA   Naujok 

PHARAOH'S  HORSES   Herring 

WATERFALL  BY  MOONLIGHT   Rieger 

CAN'T  YOU  TALK   Holmes 

KISS  ME  (Child  and  Dogs)  ...      r     ...      .  Holmes 

THE  HORSE  FAIR   Bonheur 

AFFECTION   Holmes 

QUEEN  OF  FLOWERS   Lefler 

AFTER  WORK    Holmes 

WASHINGTON  CROSSING  THE  DELAWARE   Leatze 

THE  WOODLAND  MOTHER   Carter 

THE  STRAW  YARD   Herring 

IN  MLMORIAM   Edwards 

THE  LITTLE  SHEPHERDESS   Holier 

PORTRAIT  OF  WASHINGTON   Stuart 

THE  FINDING  OF  MOSES   Schopin 

CHRIST  BEFORE  PILATE   Munkacsy 

IMMACULATE  CONCEPTION   Murillo 

 Cut  alone  this  line  


WORLD'S  GREATEST  PICTURES 

MORE  DESIRABLE  THAN  EXPENSIVE  ENGRAVINGS 

Some  competent  judges  pronounce  our  pictures  more  attractive  and 
desirable  than  expensive  engravings.  Remember  that  including  the  margins 
they  are  twenty  by  twenty-five  inches  in  size,  five  hundred  square 
INCHES,  about  ten  times  the  size  of  the  reproductions  commonly  sold. 
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No.  805 
No.  789 
No.  804 
No.  803 
No.  806 
No.  785 
No.  795 
No  794 
No.  790 
No.  796 
No.  783 
No.  786 
No.  787 
No.  797 
No.  798 
No.  799 
No.  800 
No.  791 
No.  792 
No.  793 
No.  788 
No.  784 
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Inclosed  find.. 


(Amount  of  money) 


to  pay  for  picture  (or  pic- 


tures) No. 


Name 


Post-office  >.  


My  count  for 
counts)  of  the 
dots  is: 


County 


State 


For  Illustra- 
tions of  Other 
Pictures  See 
the  Issue  of 
the  Farm  and 
Fireside  for 
April  15th, 

and  Also 
Other  Back 
Numbers. 


These  pictures  are  on  the  very  FINEST  AND  MOST  ELEGANT  PICTURE-PAPER, 
beautiful  ivory-finished,  extra-heavy  weight.  They  are  SUPERB  FOR  FRAMING. 
The  original  oil-paintings  from  which  these  famous  art  works  are  reproduced 
cost  HUNDREDS  OF  THOUSANDS  OF  DOLLARS  and  could  not  possibly  be  seen 
without  a  tour  of  the  great  art  galleries  of  the  world.  The  proprietors  of 
these  pictures  have  gone  to  great  expense  to  make  faithful  reproductions. 

They  are  of  sufficient  size  to  bring  out  all  the  delicate  effects  of  the  originals. 

They  are    the  greatest  achievement  in  artistic  reproductions,  combining  at  once  the 

highest  quality  and  low  price. 
They  are  unexcelled  for  beauty  and   clearness,  and  satisfy  the  most  critical  lovers  of 

pictures. 

They  will  not  and  cannot  fade.    This  is  absolutely  guaranteed. 

You  May  Accept  Any  Offer  Made  in  this  issue  for  One  Year's  Subscription  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside,  and  Send  One  Count 
With  It.     The  Pictures  Will  be  Sent  by  Mail,  Securely  Packed  and  Postage  Paid.     Entire  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

Address  FARM  AND   FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


The  Farm  and  Fireside  for  May  75,  1902 
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TRY  YOUR  SKILL  AT  COUNTING. 


$1 


CASH  PRIZES 


The 
Counts 


be  Awarded  for  the  Correct  or  Nearest  Correct 
the  Dots  in  This  Diagram.   207  Separate  Prizes. 


MANY  DOTS  ARE  THERE  HERE? 


ONE 

OR 
PRIZE 

or  nvD 

HUNDRED 
DOLLARS 
GASH 


Every  one  sending  35  cents,  the  regular  clubbing  price,  for  one  year's  subscription  to  the 
Farm  and  Fireside,  will  be  allowed  ONE  count  of  the  dots  Free* 

Three  yearly  subscriptions  and  three  counts  (either  for  yourself  or  others)  for  One  Dollar. 

REGULAR  SUBSCRIBERS  will  have  their  time  extended  for  a  number  of  years  equal  to  the  full  amount  of 
money  they  send  in.    You  may  accept  any  offer  we  make  in  this  May  15th  number  for  a 
year's  subscription  to  the  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  and  send  one  count  with  it. 

THE  LIST  OF  LIBERAL  CASH  PRIZES 


FIRST  PRIZE  -     -  - 

Second  Prize 
Third  Prize    -  - 
4  Prizes,  $25.00  each 
10  Prizes,  $10.00  each 
40  Prizes,  $5.00  each 
150  Prizes,  $2.00  each 


$500.00 
$200.00 
$  1 00.00 
$100.00 
$  1 00.00 
$200.00 
$300.00 


Cash 
Cash 
Cash 
Cash 
Cash 
Cash 
Cash 


It  will  pay  you  to  read  every  word  on  this  page,  and  to  then  send  in  one 
or  more  counts.  The  more  counts  you  send  in  the  greater  your  chance  of 
winning  one  of  the  big  cash  prizes.  Count  the  dots  half  a  dozen  times,  and 
you  will  be  almost  sure  to  send  in  the  correct  answer. 

What  is  your  time  worth?  Why  not  make  it  worth  a  hundred  dollars 
an  hour  by  winning  the  first  prize  in  this  great  contest  offer? 

Any  one  can  count  these  dots.  It  costs  nothing.  At  the  same  time  the 
prizes  are  so  great  that  you  have  a  big  chance  of  winning  hundreds  of  dollars 
for  the  short  time  it  takes  to  count  the  dots. 

Even  if  your  answer  is  not  correct  you  may  get  a  prize,  because  the  money 
goes  to  those  who  send  in  the  correct  or  nearest  correct  counts.  We  do  not 
care  who  wins  the  prizes.  They  are  yours  if  you  have  the  right  skill  and 
perseverance. 

USE  THIS  COUPON,  IF  POSSIBLE,  OR  CUT  A  PIECE  OF  PAPER  SAME  SIZE  AS  THIS  COUPON  . 

Cut  along  this  line  


Total   $1,500.00  Cash 


What  Other  Way  of  Spending  One  Hour  Will  Offer  You  $500.00  Cash  ? 

Here  is  a  splendid  opportunity  to  win  a  great  cash  prize  as  the  reward  of  only 
a  little  perseverance  and  care.  The  exact  number  of  the  dots  can  be  counted  by 
any  one  at  the  price  of  a  little  time. 

Use  any  method  you  wish  in  counting  the  dots.  Exercise  your  ingenuity, 
and  devise  some  means  of  insuring  correctness  in  your  count.  One  way  of 
counting  is  to  go  over  all  the  dots  in  a  part  of  the  diagram  and  then  estimate  the 
rest.    But  the  best  way  is  to  count  all  of  them. 

If  possible,  use  the  subscription  blank  printed  on  this  page;  or,  if  desired,  a 
sheet  of  paper  may  be  used  the  same  size  as  the  blank  printed  on  this  page. 

You  can  count  as  many  times  as  you  want.  Send  35  cents  with  each  count. 
Each  count  will  then  be  registered,  and  you  will  receive  a  full  year's  subscription 
to  the  Farm  and  Fireside  for  every  35  cents  you  send  in. 

If  two  or  more  give  the  correct  count  the  grand  prize  will  be  divided. 

The  count  is  absolutely  free.    Every  cent  paid  is  applied  on  your  subscription. 

This  magnificent  offer  is  made  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  readers  of  the 
Farm  and  Fireside.  The  contest  is  new,  and  was  gotten  up  to  test  the  skill  of 
our  readers.  If  you  are  not  already  a  subscriber  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside,  now 
is  the  time  to  subscribe.  No  one  employed  by  or  connected  in  any  way  with  the 
Farm  and  Fireside  will  be  allowed  to  enter  the  contest. 

ADDRESS  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

Springfield,  Ohio 


Inclosed  find 


{Amount  of  money) 


to  pay  for  subscription 

(State  whether  one  or  three  years) 

to  the  Farm  and  Fireside. 


Name 


My  count  (or 
counts )  of  the 
dots  is: 


Post-office 


County...   State. 


Are  you  a  new  or  old  subscriber? 


(Write  "New"  or  "Old") 
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The  Farm  and  Fireside  for  May  15,  1902 


NEWS-NOTES 

Petaluma,  near  San  Francisco,  is  the 
home  of  no  less  than  five  hundred  thou- 
sand hens.  The  average  profit  derived 
from  each  hen  is  said  to  range  from  one 
dollar  to  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  each 
year. 

The  progress  of  the  growth  of  the  rice 
industry  in  Louisiana  and  Texas  during 
the  past  year  is  a  marvelous  one.  The 
Jennings  Rice  Mill  Company  is  now 
erecting  an  up-to-date  rice-mill  that  will 
have  a  capacity  of  fifteen  hundred  barrels 
of  clean  rice  daily. 


The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
issued  a  pamphlet  devoted  to  winter- 
forage  crops  for  the  South.  It  was  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Carleton  R.  Bell,  of  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  It  is  desig- 
nated as  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  147,  and 
is  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 


Strawberry-growers  are  coming  to 
realize  the  fact,  from  a  business  stand- 
point, that  it  costs  just  as  much  to  pick 
and  assort  for  market  small  and  inferior 
berries  as  it  does  large,  bright-colored, 
high-flavored  ones,  that  are  sure  to  com- 
mand the  highest  price  in  the  city  mar- 
kets. 


The  Hudson  Valley 
pany,  of  Mechanicsville 


Canning  Com- 
N.  Y.,  will  pay 
eight  dollars  a  ton  for  sweet-corn  of  the 
Crosby's  Early,  Country  Gentleman  and 
Stowell's  Evergreen  varieties.  A  ton 
will  be  about  thirty  bushels  of  ears  wi'th 
the  husks  on.  Twenty-two  and  one 
half  cents  a  bushel  is  to  be  paid  for 
tomatoes,  and  a  liberal  price  for  Golden 
Wax  beans.  *   *  * 

CALIFORNIA'S  FRUITS  AND  FLOWERS 

[continued  from  page  12] 

Early  in  June  the  apricots  begin  to  ap- 
pear— gleaming  globes,  of  yellow  or 
orange  color,  by  their  form  allied  to  the 
peach,  and  by  their  pit  to  the  plum — 
while  clouds  of  small  birds  feast  in  their 
tree-tops,  choosing  always  the  reddest- 
cheeked,  most  luscious  apricots  in  which 
to  insert  their  small,  sharp  beaks. 
Orioles,  in  brilliant  plumage  of  orange 
and  black,  skim  through  the  branches  of 
these  trees  and  form  a  living  bit  of  har- 
mony with  the  fruits'  hue.  Bees  add 
their  slumbrous  music  to  the  dreamy, 
hazy  fruit-time. 

Peaches,  brilliant  in  yellow  and  crim- 
son, join  the  procession  of  fruits  and 
hang  heavily  amid  foliage  which  when 
the  late  fall  days  arrive  glow  with  the 
rich  colors  of  frost-nipped  Eastern 
maples.  Nectarines,  smooth  outside  as 
plums,  yet  having  the  form  and  stone  of 
the  peach,  unite  with  plums,  prunes, 
grapes  and  the  small  fruits  to  form  a 
perfect  fruit  harvest. 

In  the  "Mission"  grape — the  wine- 
grape  of  the  vast  vineyards — the  in- 
fluence of  the  early  Spaniards  is  seen 
again;  for  this  grape  is  so  called  because 
the  mission  fathers  introduced  it  from 
Spain  long  years  ago.  Thick,  ovid  and 
solid,  the  "Mission"  grape  differs 
greatly  from  the  ordinary  Eastern  va- 
rieties. Of  the  raisin-grape,  white  and 
sugary-sweet,  it  is  interesting  to  know 
that  a  bunch  of  raisins  may  be  made 
simply  by  laying  a  bunch  of  these  Mus- 
cat grapes  in  the  California  sunshine. 
No  sweetening  is  required,  as  many  be- 
lieve. Instead,  the  sunshine  leaves  the 
raisins  sweet  enough. 

On  every  hand  one  may  see  among 
these  California  fruit  orchards  the 
Chinamen  tending  the  trees  and  fruits 
and  gardens.  However  much  despised, 
the  Chinese  perform  no  small  part  in 
making  southern  California  the  glorious 
region  it  is;  and  they  add  their  own 
quaint  picturesqueness  to  the  scene,  as 
they  appear  in  wicker  hats  like  inverted 
work-baskets  upon  their  heads,  and  in 
their  queer,  loose-fitting  clothes  and 
wooden  shoes.  One  sees  these  China- 
men among  the  orchards,  though  there 
are  many  Americans,  too,  employed  by 
the  fruit-growers,  as  any  one  may  see  in 
fruit  and  vintage  time. 


A  $3000.00  STOCK  BOOK  FREE 


49- FOB  TOtJ  AND  EVERY  READER  OF  THIS  PAPER,  POSTAGE  PREPAID.  =E£a 
This  Stock  Book  Contains  183  Large  Colored  Engravings  of  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Hogs,  Poultry,  etc.    It  eoiil  ua  $5000  to  have  oar  Artiats  and  Engravers  mate  the  fine 
lire  stock  Engravings.   It  also  contains  a  finely  illustrated  Veterinary  Department  that  will  save  you  Hundreds  of  Dollars.   It  gives  a  description  and  history  of  the  different 
Breeds  of  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Hogs  and  Poultry.   The  Editor  of  this  Paper  will  tell  you  that  you  ought  to  have  a  copy  of  our  finely  illustrated  Book  for  reference 
ty  WE  WILL  SHIP  YOU  $14.00  WORTH  OF  "INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD,"  ABSOLUTELY  FREE,  IF  BOOK  IS  NOT  EXACTLY  AS  REPRESENTED,  "gja 

THIS  BOOK  WILL  BE  MAILED  FEEE  (Postage  Prepaid)  i!  You  Write  Us  (Letter  or  Postal)  and  Answer  3  Questions: 

1st— Name  this  Paper.   !nd— How  much  Stock  haveyou?  Srd— Did  you  ever  nse  "INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD"  for  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Hogs,  Colts,  Calves,  Lambs  or  Pigsi 

Answer  the  3  Questions  and  <c  Write  TJs  At  Once  For  Book 


Largest  Stock  Food  Factory  in  the  World. 
Capital  Paid  in,  $1,000,000.00. 


INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD  CO.,  MIn^?.^1!: 


Dealers  Sell  These 

om  a  "Spot  Cask" 
•  Guarantee    .  „„. 


International  Stock  Food, 
iniernational  poolirit  food. 
International  Louse  Killer. 


International  Worm'Powder. 
International  Colic  Core. 
International  Harness  Soap. 


International-Gall  Cure. 
Intep.naTional  Heave  Cure,: 
Silver  Pine  Healing  Oil.  Etc. 


FINE  NEW  PATTERNS 


These  patterns  retail  in  fashion  bazaars  and 
stores  for  twenty-five  to  forty  cents  each,  hut  in 
order  to  increase  the  demand  for  our  paper  among 
strangers,  and  to  make  it  more  valuable  than 
ever  to  our  old  friends,  we  offer  them  to  the  lady 
readers  of  our  paper  for  the  low  price  of  only 
10  cents  each. 

Full  descriptions  and  directions— as  the  number 
of  yards  of  material  required,  the  number  and 
names  of  the  different  pieces  in  the  pattern,  how 
to  cut  and  fit  and  put  the  garment  together— are 
sent  with  each  pattern,  with  a  picture  of  the  gar- 
ment to  go  by.  These  patterns  are  complete  in 
every  particular,  there  being  a  separate  pattern 


for  every  single  piece  of  the  dress.  All  orders 
filled  promptly. 

For  ladies,  give  BUST  measure  in  inches.  For 
SKIRT  patterns,  give  WAIST  measure  in  inches. 
For  misses,  boys,  girls  or  children,  give  both 
BREAST  measure  in  inches  and  age  in  years. 
Ol  der  patterns  by  their  numbers. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

To  get  BUST  and  BREAST  measure,  put  the 
tape-measure  ALL  of  the  way  around  the  body, 
over  the  dress,  close  under  the  arms. 

Special  price  of  each  pattern  10  cents. 

Postage  one  cent  EXTRA  on  skirt,  tea-gown  and 
other  heavy  patterns. 


PDPP  ^e  wi"  *»'ve  any  fVf®  °*  ^ese  patterns  for  sending  ONE  yearly  subscription, 
l   m\Ct C  new  or  renewal,  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside  at  the  clubbing  price  oi  35  cents. 

Or  we  will  send  the  Farm  and  Fireside  One  Year,  new  or  renewal,   -55"  ^.^a 
and  any  ONE  pattern  for   OO  WCllLb 

ANY  ONE  ACCEPTING  THIS  OFFER  IS  ALSO  ENTITLED  TO  ONE  FREE 
COUNT  IN  THE  DOT  CONTEST.     SEE  PAGE  19  OF  THIS  PAPER.  

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


NO.  4125.— LADIES'  BOX-PLAITED  WAIST. 
10  cents. 

Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  inches  lmst. 


No.  4083. — Ladies'  Corset-Cover. 

No.  3914.— Child's  Frock.  10  cents.  10  cents.  No.  4127.— Child's  Dress.  10  cents.      No.  4050.— Boys'  Blouse.  10  cents. 

Sizes,  6  months,  1,  2  and  4  years.         Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42  Inches  bust.  Sizes,  2,  4  and  6  years.  Sizes,  2,  4  and  6  years. 

$1,500.00  Cash  Prizes  Given  Away 

For  full  particulars  see  Pages  18  and  19  of  this  paper. 

A  NOVEL  CONTEST,  GIVING  PLEASURE  AND  PROFIT 


Vol.  XXV.    No.  17 


EASTERN  EDITION 


JUNE  1,  1902 


Entered  at  the  Poet-office  at  Springfield, 
Ohio,  as  second-class  mail  matter 


TERMS 


;  50  CENTS  A  YEAR 
24  NUMBERS 


Farm  and  Fireside 

PUBLISHED  BY 

THE  CROWELL  PUBLISHING  CO. 


147  Nassau  St. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


OFFICES: 

SPRINGFIELD 
OHIO 


204  Dearborn  St. 
CHICAGO 


Subscriptions  and  all  business  letters  may  be  addressed  to 
"  Farm  and  Fireside,"  at  either  one  of  the  above-mentioned 
offices;  letters  for  the  Editor  should  be  marked  "EDITOR." 


ENTERED  AT  THE  POST-OFFICE  AT  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO, 
AS  SECOND-CLASS  MAIL  MATTER 


TERMS  OF  f  One  Year  (24  Numbers)  .  .  50  Cents 
SUBSCRIPTION  X  Six  Months  (12  Numbers)  .     .     30  Cents 

The  above  rates  include  the  payment  of  postage  by  us.  AH 
subscriptions  commence  with  the  issue  on  press  when  the  order 
is  received. 

Subscribers  receive  this  paper  twice  a  month,  which  is  twice  as 
often  as  most  other  farm  and  poultry  journals  are  Issued. 


Payment,  when  sent  by  mail,  should  be  made  in  Express  or 
Post-office  Money-orders,  Bank  Checks  or  Drafts.  When  neither 
of  these  can  be  procured,  send  the  money  In  a  registered  letter. 
All  postmasters  are  required  to  register  letters  whenever  re- 
quested to  do  so.   Do  not  send  checks  on  banks  in  small  towns. 

Silver,  when  sent  through  the  mail,  should  be  carefully  wrapped 
lu  cloth  or  strong  paper,  so  as  not  to  wear  a  hole  through  the 
envelop  and  get  lost. 

Postage-stamps  will  be  received  in  payment  for  subscriptions  in 
sums  less  than  one  dollar,  if  for  every  25  cents  in  stamps  you  add 
one  one-cent  stamp  extra,  as  we  must  sell  postage-stamps  at  a  loss. 

The  date  on  the  "yellow  label"  shows  the  time  to  which  each 
subscriber  has  paid.  Thus :  Junel902  means  that  the  subscription 
is  paid  Up  to  June,  1902;  Jull902,  to  July,  1902,  and  so  on.  When 
a  coin-card  order-blank  is  inclosed  with  your  paper  it  means  your 
time  is  out  and  is  an  invitation  to  you  to  renew. 

When  money  is  received,  the  date  will  be  changed  within 
four  weeks,  so  that  the  label  will  answer  for  a  receipt. 

When  renewing:  your  subscription  do  not  fail  to  say  it  is  a 
renewal.  If  all  our  subscribers  will  do  this  a  great  deal  of- 
trouble  will  be  avoided.  Also  give  your  name  and  initials  just  as 
now  on  the  yellow  address  label ;  don't  change  it  to  some  other 
member  of  the  family;  if  the  paper  is  now  coming  in  your  wife's 
name,  sign  her  name,  just  as  it  is  on  label,  to  your  letter  of  renewal. 

Discontinuances. — Subscribers  wishing  their  paper  discontinued 
should  write  us  to  that  effect  and  pay  up  all  arrearages.   If  this 
is  not  done,  it  is  assumed  that  the  subscriber  wishes  the  paper 
continued  and  intends  to  pay  when  convenient. 
Always  name  your  post-office. 


COMMENT 

LINES  FROM  SUBSCRIBERS'  LETTERS 

"We  always  watch  eagerly  for  the  coming  of  the 
paper,  and  always  find  something  useful  and  instruc- 
tive in  its  pages." 

■  "We — the  paper  and  I — are  old  friends  of  about 
twenty  years.  I  prize  it  very  highly,  and  think  it  con- 
tinues to  grow  better  and  better." 

"I  like  the  new  'make-up'  of  the  paper  much  better 
than  the  old  way.  Every  department  is  read  with  in- 
terest, and  they  are  all  instructive." 

"I  wish  to  congratulate  you  on  the  admirable  ap- 
pearance of  the  Farm  and  Fireside.  It  was  good 
enough  before,  but  it  surely  is  better  now." 

"I  have  been  a  reader  of  the  Farm  and  Fireside 
since  1889.  I  have  obtained  much  information  from 
it,  and  always  wait  anxiously  for  its  arrival." 

"I  notice  a  decided  improvement  in  the  May  1st 
number  of  the  Farm  and  Fireside.  While  it  was  fine 
before,  it  is  better  now.  The  classification  of  subjects 
is  an  improvement." 

The  President  signed  the  Oleomargarine  Bill  May 
9th  in  spite  of  the  strong  pressure  brought  to  bear  on 
him. 


Mount  Pelee,  in  Martinique,  and  La  Soufriere,  in 
St.  Vincent,  have  joined  the  long  list  of  famous  vol- 
canoes like  Vesuvius  and  Krakatoa,  that  have  irreg- 
ularly dotted  the  world's  history  with  records  of 
terrible  disasters. 

That  nations  rushed  to  aid  the  surviving  inhabitants 
as  soon  as  the  news  of  the  great  calamity  was  flashed 
from  the  Windward  Isles  distinguishes  the  broad 
humanity  of  the  present  age. 

The  violent  activity  of  the  volcanoes  in  the  Carib- 
bean region  at  this  time  has  an  important  bearing  on 


AFFAIRS  OF  NOTE  AND  MEN  OF  MARK 


the  location  and  construction  of  the  interoceanic  canal. 
It  is  pointed  out  that  there  are  no  volcanoes,  either 
active  or  extinct,  near  the  line  of  the  Panama  route, 
and  that  there  are  a  dozen  active  volcanoes  in  Nicara- 
gua and  Costa  Rica,  some  of  which  are  very  near  the 
line  of  the  proposed  Nicaraguan  Canal. 


DIFFERENT  VIEWS  OF  COMBINATION 

There  is  much  in  looking  at  an  object  from  differ- 
ent viewpoints.  If  one  cannot  do  this  himself,  the 
next  best  thing  is  to  find  out  how  another  sees  it  from 
a  different  standpoint.  In  his  characteristic  way  the 
Rev.  Sam  Jones  expresses  this  view  of  great  com- 
binations: 

"The  great  railroad  combinations,  many  think,  will 
eat  us  up  blood  rare.  Occasionally  I  get  on  a  little 
jerk-water  road  that  is  not  in  the  combination,  and  I 
want  to  double  my  accident  policies  and  be  satisfied 
with  a  fifteen-mile-an-hour  gait,  and  console  myself 
that  I  can  ride  all  day  for  a  dollar;  but  when  I  get  on 
the  Pennsylvania  or  Vanderbilt  system  of  roads,  with 
their  schedules  forty  miles  an  hour,  vestibule-trains, 
with  parlor-cars,  sleeping-cars,  dining-cars,  I  have  a 
hotel  on  wheels  carrying  me  toward  my  destination, 
and  all  this  for  about  two  cents  a  mile.  Give  me  the 
road  that  is  in  the  combine  to  carry  me  where  I  am 
going. 

"I  am  an  expansionist,  and  I  believe  that  one  of  the 
causes  of  stringency  and  shrinkage  of  values  in  this 
country,  when  they  occur,  will  be  because  we  have  not 
gone  out  over  the  seas  with  our  products,  as  we  should 
have  done.  While  there  is  a  demand  for  our  products 
of  the  farm  and  manufactory  of  this  country,  there  will 
always  be  plenty  of  money;  but  when  wheat  and  corn 
and  cotton  and  all  kinds  of  manufactures  are  a  drug 
on  the  market,  and  no  demand  for  them,  then  we  have 
stringency  and  hard  times.  But  when  the  highways 
over  the  seas  are  laden  with  our  products  into  foreign 
countries,  and  the  gold  is  brought  back  in  the  ships, 
then  we  shall  flourish  perennially.  These  great  com- 
binations are  the  only  powers  in  this  country  that  can 
do  this  thing  for  us.  A  negro  and  an  old  mule  can 
make  corn  and  cotton;  a  fellow  with  a  two-hundred- 
dollar  sawmill  can  make  lumber;  but  only  aggrega- 
tions of  wealth  and  up-to-date  appliances  can  do  it 
cheaply,  and  can  build  ships  and  open  markets  for  our 
surplus  in  foreign  lands." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Legislative  Committee  of 
the  National  Grange,  takes  this  view:  "The  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  a  short  time  ago  took  testi- 
mony at  Chicago  as  to  the  cost  of  transportation  of 
wheat  from  Chicago  to  New  York.  This  testimony 
showed  that  the  average  car-load  of  grain  moved  by 
the  Lake  Shore  Railroad  was  about  sixty  thousand 
pounds.  The  traffic  manager  of  the  road  testi- 
fied that  the  standard  train  consisted  of  fifty  such 
cars,  and  that  one  engine  could  haul  this  train  from 
Chicago  to  Buffalo.  He  testified  further  that  the 
entire  expense  of  moving  that  would  not  exceed  fifty 
cents  a  train-mile.  The  present  rate  from  Chicago 
to  New  York  is  sixteen  cents  a  hundred  pounds — that 
is,  the  railroad  would  receive  for  that  service  five 
thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  As  the  testi- 
mony showed  the  expense  to  be  but  five  hundred 
dollars,  leaving  four  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  profit  and  for  use  of  the  cars  and  road. 
One  year  ago  this  same  service  was  performed  by 
these  same  roads  at  eleven  cents  a  hundred  pounds, 
while  the  published  rate  was  thirteen  and  one  half 
cents  a  hundred  pounds,'  but  by  an  agreement  among 
the  roads  themselves  they  agreed  to  maintain  a  rate 
of  eleven  cents.  Under  the  present  arrangements 
shippers  of  grain  are  compelled  to  pay  five  cents  a 
hundred  pounds  higher  than  one  year  ago. 

"There  are  over  thirty  millions  of  our  people  en- 
gaged in  agriculture.  The  selling  value  of  their 
products  is  absolutely  at  the  dictation  of  five  systems 
of  railways,  and  unless  these  great  powers  are  con- 
trolled by  law  absolutely  no  protection  is  accorded  to 
this  most  important  industry,  that  lies  at  the  base  of 
the  prosperity  of  all  other  industries  and  our  country." 


Bret  Harte,  the  noted  American  author  whose 
original  humor  and  brilliant  series  of  short  stories 
about  mining  life  and  pioneer 
times  in  the  Far  West  made  him 
famous  wherever  English  litera- 
ture is  read,  died  May  5,  1902,  in 
England. 


"But  lo,  in  the  distance  the  clouds 
break  away! 
The  Gate's  glowing  portals  I 
see; 

And  I  hear  from  the  outgoing 
ship  in  the  bay 
The  song  of  the  sailors  in  glee. 

"So  I  think  of  the  luminous  footprints  that  bore 

The  comfort  o'er  dark  Galilee, 
And  wait  for  the  signal  to  go  to  the  shore, 

To  the  ship  that  is  waiting  for  me." 


Rear-Admiral  William  T.  Sampson,  born  in  Pal- 
myra, N.  Y.,  February  9,  1840,  died  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  May  6,  1902,  and  now  rests 
in  Arlington  National  Cemetery. 

As  the  poet  Stedman  said  of 
another  distinguished  naval  officer: 

"Let  him  rest  where  the  ancient 
river  rolls; 
Let    him    sleep    beneath  the 
shadow  and  the  sound 
Of  the  bell  whose  proclamation, 
as  it  tolls, 
Is  of  freedom  and  the  gift  our 
fathers  gave. 

Lay  him  gently  down; 
The  clamor  of  the  town 
Will  not  break  the  slumbers  of  the  deep, 
,    The  beautiful  ripe  sleep, 
Of  this  lion  of  the  wave, 

Will  not  trouble  the  old  Admiral  in  his  grave." 


Rear-Admiral  John  Crittenden  Watson,  the  special 
representative  of  the  United  States  Navy  at  the 
Coronation  of  King  Edward  VII., 
was  born  at  Frankfort,  Ky.,  August 
14,  1842.  He  graduated  from  the 
United  States  Naval  Academy  in 
i860,  and  served  with  distinction 
through  the  Civil  War.  He  was 
the  flag-lieutenant  of  Admiral  Far- 
ragut,  and  lashed  him  to  the  rig- 
ging of  the  Hartford  during  the 
battle  of  Mobile  Bay.  From  May 
6  to  June  21,  1898,  he  commanded 
the  Havana  blockading-squadron, 
a  division  of  Sampson's  North  At- 
lantic fleet.  June  27,  1898,  after  Admiral  Camara 
started  eastward  from  Spain  to  threaten  Dewey  at 
Manila,  the  Eastern  Squadron  was  formed  to  go  to 
the  coast  of  Spain,  and  placed  under  the  command  of 
Commodore  Watson.  In  1899  he  succeeded  Admiral 
Dewey  in  command  of  the  Asiatic  Station. 


James  Harrison  Wilson,  the  special  representative 
of  the  United  States  Army  at  King  Edward's  Corona- 
tion, was  born  near  Shawnee- 
town,  111.,  September  2,  1837,  and 
graduated  from  West  Point  in 
i860.  He  made  a  fine  record 
during  the  Civil  War,  partic- 
ularly as  a  dashing  cavalry 
officer,  and  was  brevetted  to  the 
grade  of  major-general.  He 
retired  from  the  regular  army  in 
1870,  and  was  largely  engaged  in 
engineering  and  railroad  opera- 
tions in  this  country  and  China 

until  1898,  when  he  was  appointed  a  major-general  of 
volunteers  for  the  Spanish-American  War. 
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6&J 

Bicycle 


You  Judge 

the  worth  of  b  tire  by  its  speed, 
good  wearing  qualities  and  ease  of 
repair. 

G  <&  J  TIRES 

are  made  from  the  best  rubber  ;  are  light 
enough  to  be  resilient,  strong  enough  lo 
be  durable,  and  easy  riding,  thus  insur- 
ing comfort  and  safety. 

Catalogue  at  your  agent's  or  by  mail. 
C&J  TIRE  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Also  makers  of  G  &  J  Tiree  for  Motor  Bi- 
cycles, Carriages  and  Automobiles. 


MICA 
'Axle 
Crease 


lightens 
the 
load — 
shortens 
the 
road. 


Makes  the  -wagon  pull  easier, 
helps  the  team.    Saves  -wear 
and  expense.  Sold 
everywhere. 

Horse  Powers,  Wood=Sawing 
and  Threshing  Machines  and 
Ensilage  Cutters 

If  you  want  the  best 
power  in  the  world  for 
running  cream-separa- 
tor,   ensilage- cutter 
or  wood-saw.  try  our 
horse-power.  Easiest- 
running,  best  mate- 
rial, and  will  do  the 
most  work  of  any  in 
the  market.  50-page 
pamphlet  Free. 

Address       A.   W>  QUAY'S  SONS 

Patentees  and  Sole  Manufacturers 
P.  O.  Box  81,       -       Mlddletown  Springs,  Vt. 

Wagon  World  Awheel. 

Half  a  million  of  these  steel 
■wheels  have  been  sent  out  on 
our  own  wagons  and  to  fit  other 
wagons.  It  is  the  wheel  that 
determines  the  life  of  any 
I  wagon,  and  this  is  the  longest 
I  lived  wheel  made.  Do  you  want 
I  a  low  down  Handy  Wagon  to 
use  about  the  place?  We  will  fit 
out  your  old  wagon  with  Elec- 
tric Wheels  of  any  size  and 
any  shape  tire,  straight  or  stag- 
gered spokes.  No  cracked  hubs,  no 
loose  spokes,  no  rotten  felloes,  no  resetting.  Write  tor 
the  big  new  catalogue.  It  is  free. 

Electric  Wheel  Co.,  Box  96.Qulncy,  Ills. 


DO  YOU  KNOWKS 

THAT  OUR  ALL* STEEL  AND  GALVA- 
NIZED CLEVELAND  PURIFYING 
CHAIN  PUMPS 

will  outlast  any  two  wooden  pumps 
ever  made? 

The  Purifying  Buckets  insure  a 
constant  supply  of  absolutely 
pure  water  at  all  times. 

Complete  Pump  $6.00  Delivered 

We  have  equipped  300,000  wells. 
Write  for  free  catalogue  to-day. 
CLEVELAND  GALVANIZING  WORKS 
16-20  Cooper  Street,       Cleveland,  Ohio 


PREPARED  FELT  ROOFING. 

We  boupfht  at  Receiver's  Sale  20,000  rolls 
"Eagle'*  Brand  Roofing.  Made  of  two  sheets 
saturated  felt,  between  sheets  waterproof 
cement  making  a  solid,  flexible  sheet,  it  can 
be  put  on  without  removing  the  old  roof.  Can 
be  applied  without  previous  experience,  re- 
quiring no  special  tools.  Each  roll  contains 
108  equare  feet.  Price  complete  with  cement 
for  two  coats,  caps  and  nails  to  lay,  per  roll, 
81.05.  Also  a  few  rolls,  3  ply,  per  roll, 
$1.25.  Ask  for  Catalogue  No.  C4. 
CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO.,  W.  35th  and  Iron  Sis.,  Chicago 


ROUND  SILO 

The  "  Philadelphia  " 

The  only  Perfect  Continuous  open- 
front  Silo  made.   See  open-top  Patent 
Roof.  Ask  for  catalogue. 
E.  F.  SCHLICHTER,  321  Vine  St.,  Phlla.,  Pa. 


Also  made  In  the  West  by  the 
DUPLEX  3IFG.  CO.,  South  Superior,  Wl.eotailn. 

POWERS 

The  Fearless  Railway  Horse  Powers 
run  easier  andyleld  more  power  than 
any  others.  Will  make  your  farm 
pay.  Also  threshers,  engines,  cut- 
ters, silos,  saw  machines.  HAR- 
DER Mfg.  CO.,  Coblesklll,  N.Y. 

Michigan  Lands 

For  sale,  8,000  acres  of  good  Sugar- Beet  land,  in  Arenac. 
Iosco,  Ogemaw  and  Crawford  counties,  near  railroad 
towns,  etc.  Terms  easy.  Write  R.  M.  PIERCE,  West 
B»y  City,  Ulleh.,  Agent,  or  J.  W.  CURTIS,  Whltmore,  Jlleh. 

POINTS  FOR  INVENTORS^™! 

bj  Alexander  A  DowelL,  Expert  Patent  Attya.,  Wcshlngtoii,  1>.  <i 


s 


praying  with  Fungicides  and  insecticides  is  now  get- 
ting to  be  an  almost  universal  practice.  No  place 
seems  to  be  too  far  back,  locally  or  progressively,  for 
the  modern  sprayer  to  find  employment. 


Compressed-air  Sprayers.— A  dozen  years  ago  I  once 
asked  the  Department  at  Washington  concerning  the  advis- 
ability of  getting  manufacturers  to  make,  and  people  to  use, 
compressed-air  sprayers,  such  as  at  that  time  were  already  in 
use  among  the  gardeners  in  and  near  Paris,  France.  The 
Department  experts  replied  that  one  or  two  people,  who  in 
using  such  sprayers  carried  them  on  their  backs,  suddenly 
lost  their  heads,  and  since  then  I  have  never  had  the  courage 
to  even  test  and  try  compressed-air  sprayers.  The  idea  that 
the  thing  may  burst  at  any  minute  while  you  are  using  it  is 
not  very  pleasant.  Yet  I  believe  American  manufacturers 
can  well  be  trusted  to  make  tanks  that  can  stand  any  re- 
quired pressure;  and  the  idea  that  we  can  spray  right  along 
without  having  to  continue  the  heavy  work  of  pumping  all 
the  time  is  rather  attractive. 


Improving  Clay  Soil.— A  subscriber  recently  purchased 
a  few  acres  of  land  in  the  suburbs  of  a  small  town  one 
hundred  miles  south  of  Chicago.  It  is  badly  run  down,  and 
the  former  owner  sold  it  quite  cheaply,  as  he  was  much  dis- 
gusted. Our  friend  has  already  planted  trees  and  small 
fruit,  and  must  try  to  improve  the  land  by  tillage  and 
application.  Professor  Roberts,  of  Cornell  University  Ex- 
periment Station,  has  a  habit  of  recommending  "hot  plow- 
shares" as  a  food  for  such  soils.  Plow  and  harrow.  Apply 
mineral  manures — that  is,  ashes,  potash,  superphosphate, 
etc. — and  then  plant  cover-crops.  I  think  it  may  be  useful 
to  plant  cow-peas  or  soy-beans  in  due  season,  and  to  plow 
them  under,  or  crimson  clover  if  that  will  grow  on  the  land. 
Another  method  that  might  be  tried  as  liable  to  give  good 
results  is  heavy  mulching  with  coarse  stable  manure,  etc. 
The  hot-plowshare  treatment — that  is,  frequent  plowing  and 
harrowing — is  usually  the  simplest  and  safest  method  of 
securing  satisfactory  results  in  the  improvement  of  such  soil. 
That  "tillage  is  manure"  is  true  in  the  sense  that  it  makes 
available  the  plant-food  locked  up  in  clay  soils. 


Locusts  and  Poultry. — Only  once  I  happened  to  be 
where  the  seventeen-year  locusts  were  the  thickest.  That 
was  just  seventeen  years  ago,  and  I  then  had  a  chance  to 
note  several  very  interesting  phases  of  the  locust  invasion. 
Niagara  County,  New  York,  my  own  vicinity,  is  where  the 
advent  of  the  locusts  is  expected  this  year.  Probably  these 
insects  will  not  come  in  the  countless  numbers  that  I  saw  ih 
Maryland  and  other  places  in  1885,  and  from  my  observa- 
tions then  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  but  little 
damage  is  to  be  feared  from  them  here.  But  we  may  as 
well  try  to  get  all  the  good  possible  out  of  them.  Wasn't  it 
Doctor  Riley  who  had  some  of  them  fried,  and  stated  that 
they  made  a  most  delicious  morsel?  For  myself  I  hardly 
think  I  shall  have  much  appetite  for  the  delicacy.  But  I 
know  that  all  birds,  and  some  mammals,  are  very  fond  of 
them.  The  entire  bird  tribe  seem  to  leave  their  accustomed 
foods  for  the  feast  on  locusts.  Poultry  and  swine  will  just 
live  on  them  and  get  fat.  Knowing  that,  and  expecting  to 
have  the  locusts  in  abundance  around  me  for  at  least  a  few 
weeks  this  year,  I  have  made  preparations  for  an  extra  sup- 
ply of  chicks.  Feed  is  high-priced.  So  is  meat.  I  am 
trying  to  raise  plenty  of  chicks.  When  the  locusts  begin  to 
sing  their  monotonous  and  deafening  Pharaoh  song  we  may 
gradually  withdraw  the  grain  rations,  or  rations  of  any  of 
the  chicken-cakes  that  we  usually  feed,  and  make  our  fowls, 
both  old  and  young,  subsist  on  the  tender  and  juicy  bodies  of 
the  locusts.  We  will  get  plenty  of  eggs,  and  rapid  chicken- 
growth,  too,  just  the  same  as  always. 


Utilize  Your  Opportunities. — Mrs.  J.  B.  M.,  a  reader 
in  Kansas,  has  a  piece  of  land  that  slopes  sharply  to  the 
southwest,  and  is  composed  of  a  four  or  five  inch  layer  of 
good  soil  resting  on  a  tight  blue-clay  hard-pan.  How  to 
improve  this  piece  of  ground  so  that  it  can  be  used  for  a 
garden  is  what  she  wishes  to  know.  Will  the  free  applica- 
tion of  wood-ashes  and  hen-manure  during  the  summer,  with 
a  liberal  dressing  of  stable  manure,  turned  under  with  the 
plow  down  to  the  clay,  be  good?  Will  a  dressing  of  lime 
also  prove  of  benefit?  For  garden  purposes  we  usually 
recommend  a  deep,  rich,  warm,  sandy  loam,  preferably  with 
a  southeastern  slope.  But  a  really  ideal  site  or  ideal  soil  is 
not  available  for  everybody.  Sometimes  we  are  forced  to 
make  use  of  a  very  inferior  spot  for  garden-making,  and  in 
that  case  all  we  can  do  is  to  make  the  most  of  given  con- 
ditions and  opportunities.  If  the  surface-soil  is  shallow,  for 
a  small  garden  we  may  try  to  improve  it  by  loosening  up 
the  subsoil,  either  with  the  spade  or  by  means  of  a  regular 
subsoil-plow.  So  long  as  plenty  of  stable  manure  can  be  had 
the  task  of  improving  the  texture  and  fertility  of  the  surface- 
layer  is  comparatively  easy.  By  applying  heavy  dressings  of 
it  every  year,  turning  under  just  as  much  as  can  be  done  and 
thoroughly  mixed  in,  we  are  enabled  to  make  a  good  garden- 
spot  of  almost  any  kind  of  soil  when  good  drainage  is  pro- 
vided. Do  not  be  afraid  of  using  too  much  good  manure  on 
the  garden.  There  is  no  spot  on  which  its  application  will 
pay  better  than  the  garden.  An  occasional  dressing  of  lime 
seldom  fails  to  have  a  beneficial  effect,  and  hen-manure  is 
one  of  the  best  things  that  can  be  used  as  a  top-dressing 
after  plowing.  Never  weary  of  well-doing.  In  some  soils 
a  one-time  application  of  manure  shows  but  little  effect;  but 
continue  your  treatment  year  after  year,  and  the  improve- 
ment will  be  gradual,  and  possibly  marked.  Wood-ashes,  as 
also  sifted  coal-ashes  when  mixed  with  wood-ashes  from 
kindling,  etc.,  usually  have  a  striking  effect  in  improving  the 
soil. 


Do  Not  Believe  a  Man  is  a  rascal  until  he  proves  him- 
self to  be  one.  At  the  same  time  it  is  a  good  idea 
not  to  allow  him  any  opportunity  to  prove  himself 
one  at  your  expense.  Many  a  man  is  honest  until  he 
gets  a  chance  to  be  otherwise.  Pay  as  you  go,  and  collect 
on  delivery,  and  your  financial  troubles  will  be  few  and  far 
between.  Establish  a  cash  reputation  and  you  will  have  no 
need  to  ask  any  man  to  indorse  your  note,  and  you  can  with 
good  grace  decline  to  indorse  a  note  for  your  neighbor. 


Co  RN. — In  looking  down  the  rows  of  young  corn  to-day 
I  wondered  how  many  farmers'  boys  have  learned  what 
there  is  in  a  grain  of  corn.  The  boy  who  learns  this  is 
certain  to  take  vastly  more  interest  in  the  crop  than  he  who 
sees  in  it  only  food  for  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs. 
From  corn  a  long  list  of  articles  are  made,  and  chemists  are 
still  seeking  for  more,  with  good  prospects  of  finding  them. 
Among  the  leading  products  of  corn  are  flour,  sugar,  starch, 
whisky,  beer,  corn-oil  and  table-syrup.  Besides  these  there 
are  over  thirty  other  by-products.  The  exports  of  these 
by-products  of  corn  run  up  into  millions  of  dollars  annually. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  corn  will  never  again  be  produced  at 
a  loss.  I  have  seen  thousands  of  bushels  sold  at  ten  cents  a 
bushel,  and  thousands  more  at  fifteen  to  eighteen  cents  a 
bushel.  But  that  was  when  its  only  uses  were  for  stock- 
food,  whisky,  and  for  human  food  in  the  form  of  coarse 
corn-meal.  Corn  is  the  greatest  cereal  we  produce,  and  a 
partial  failure  of  the  crop  affects  more  interests  than  would 
the  failure  of  any  other  crop.  The  improvement  of  this 
cereal  and  the  production  of  maximum  crops  is  worthy  of 
the  closest  study  of  the  brightest  minds. 


Secretary  F.  D.  Coburn.  of  Kansas,  has  issued  another 
of  his  invaluable  reports,  entitled  "Kansas  Wheat-Growing." 
On  the  first  page  of  the  cover  he  says,  "There  is  not  on  the 
vast  expanse  of  the  globe  a  savage  or  semi-civilized  nation 
that  cultivates  the  wheat-plant."  There  is  something  in  that 
for  ministers  of  the  gospel,  missionary  societies,  philanthro- 
pists and  all  who  have  the  greatest  good  of  all  mankind 
at  heart  to  think  about.  The  book  is,  like  all  of  Secre- 
tary Coburn's  reports,  very  interesting  all  through  not  only 
to  Kansas  wheat-growers,  but  to  everybody  else  who  grows 
wheat.  I  must  say  that  the  farmers  of  Kansas  are  indeed 
fortunate  in  having  such  a  man  as  F.  D.  Coburn,  Secretary 
of  their  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  He  is  one  of  the  men 
who  have  labored  for  years  to  raise  the  standard  of  farming, 
and  to  increase  the  respect  of  the  farmer  for  himself  and  his 
vocation.  Under  the  teachings  and  inspiration  of  such  men 
as  Coburn  the  farmer  soon  ceases  to  regard  himself  as  a 
"clodhopper,"  and  farming  as  drudgery.  He  is  led  to  see 
possibilities  in  agriculture  of  which  he  never  before  dreamed. 
He  discovers  that  it  is  a  science  that  calls  for  active  brains 
as  well  as  muscles,  and  as  his  knowledge  of  it  increases, 
the  field  broadens  and  the  incentive  to  study  the  prob- 
lems presented  and  seek  for  better  methods  is  with  him 
constantly.  This  is  what  makes  the  progressive  farmer,  and 
the  progressive  farmer  is  a  good  neighbor,  a  good  citizen 
and  an  inspiration  to  all  about  him. 


Post-timber. — In  a  late  number  of  the  Farm  and  Fire- 
side was  an  excellent  article  on  growing  locusts  for  fence- 
posts.  I  well  remember  a  beautiful  grove  of  locusts  that 
stood  on  my  father's  farm  nearly  forty  years  ago.  There 
were  about  six  acres  in  the  grove,  and  the  trees  were  twelve 
years  old  when  father  bought  the  farm.  The  seed  had  been 
sown  in  drills  five  feet  apart,  and  the  trees  stood  from  two 
to  six  feet  apart  in  the  rows  in  part  of  the  grove,  and  were 
as  straight  as  canes.  A  prairie-fire  had  killed  many  of  the 
trees  in  the  south  half  of  the  grove,  and  here  the  blue-grass 
grew  luxuriantly.  Six  years  afte.r  father  bought  the  farm 
borers  attacked  the  grove,  and  killed  every  tree  within  four 
years.  There  were  several  other  locust  groves  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  all  were  destroyed  by  the  borers,  which  multi- 
plied at  a  rate  that  precluded  all  possibility  of  fighting  them. 
Were  it  not  for  this  destructive  borer  I  would  recommetrl 
the  locust  highly,  for  it  makes  excellent  fence-posts.  As  itj 
is,  I  would  advise  fr.rmers  to  go  slow  in  planting  it.  As  tqj 
the  Osage  orange,  which  some  writers  praise  very  highly  a» 
post-timber.  I  would  not  plant  it  at  all  if  I  lived  north  of 
latitude  thirty-nine.  I  understand  it  does  very  well  below 
that  latitude,  and  makes  fine,  large  trees.  The  principal  ob- 
jection to  it  is  the  hardness  and  great  weight  of  the  wood. 
When  dry  it  is  almost  impossible  to  drive  nails  or  staples 
into  it,  and  where  driven  in  while  the  wood  is  green  it 
usually  checks,  so  that  they  fall  out  in  a  year  or  two.  In 
my  immediate  neighborhood  there  are  two  small  groves  of 
Osage  orange,  or  Bois  d'Arc,  as  it  is  sometimes  called. 
Both  were  planted  for  post-timber,  and  one  is  eighteen  and 
the  other  fourteen  years  old,  and  neither  has  proved  satis- 
factory to  the  owner.  About  half  of  the  trees  in  the  older 
grove  will  cut  one  post  and  one  stake  now,  but  many  of 
them  would  be  very  crooked.  I  am  satisfied  that  Catalpa 
speciosa  would  have  been  far  more  satisfactory  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

There  is  another  tree  that  I  would  plant  largely  of  on 
rough  hillside  land,  and  that  is  red  cedar.  It  is  quite  a 
rapid  grower,  makes  a  strong,  hardy  wind-break — that  is,  a 
real  wind-break  in  both  winter  and  summer — and  it  makes 
first-class  posts.  A  local  lumber-dealer  has  just  received  a 
car-load  of  red-cedar  posts  from  Tennessee,  and  is  selling 
them  at  from  forty  to  fifty  cents  apiece,  according  to  size. 
That  seems  to  indicate  that  red  cedar  is  a  good  tree  to  plant. 
If  I  were  reforesting  rough  land  I  would  plant  more  of 
Catalpa  speciosa  and  red  cedar  than  of  all  other  kinds.  It 
would  pay.  Seedling  trees  can  be  obtained  from  the  nursery- 
men who  make  a  specialty  of  growing  forest-trees.  They  send 
one-year-old  seedlings  by  mail,  in  season,  for  a  very  low  price. 
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All  Over  the  Farm 


CLOVER  HAY 

The  keep  of  farm-teams  is  costing  .money  this  year. 
Grain  is  a  cash  article,  whether  purchased  or  grown 
upon  the  farm.  Scientists  have  figured  out  that  clover 
hay  should  furnish  a  horse  or  cow  quite  a  well-balanced 
ration,  and  many  a  farmer  is  wondering  what  ails  the  figures, 
experience  having  taught  that  clover  hay  without  grain  will 
not  keep  a  team  in  good  condition  at  hard  work.  It  will  pay 
to  think  this  matter  out  right.  The  clover  contains  the  food- 
elements  in  the  proportion  the  scientist  states,  but  with  them 
is  too  much  bulky,  indigestible  stuff  to  make  clover  hay  alone 
a  fit  feed  for  the  horse  which  has  a  small  stomach  and  limited 
time  for  eating.  More  than  this,  the  clover  fed  alone  has  too 
free  an  effect  upon  the  digestive  organs.  While  good  clover 
hay  has  about  the  right  proportion  of  food-elements  in  it  for 
the  working-horse,  it  is  not  a  perfect  food,  for  the  reasons 
stated.  It  can,  however,  be  made  the  basis  of  a  ration  for 
horses  at  moderate  work,  with  great  saving  of  grain,  if  judg- 
ment is  used.  Being  bulky,  some  more  concentrated  food — 
in  the  form  of  grain — should  be  given,  and  if  it  is  binding, 
like  corn,  so  much  the  better.  A  little  old  timothy  should  be 
added.  In  this  way  the  new  clover  hay  of  this  year  can  be 
made  to  displace  half  the  grain  ordinarily  given  to  farm- 
teams.  It  should,-  however,  be  good  clover.  The  cutting 
should  be  in  full  bloom,  and  the  curing  should  be  done  in  the 
windrow  and  cock.  That  prevents  the  leaves  from  becoming 
dusty.  The  man  who  has  not  fed  early  cut  and  perfectly 
cured  clover  hay  is  not  a  competent  judge  of  its  value.  Over- 
ripe or  overcured  clover  is  utterly  unfit  for  a  horse,  while 
good  clover  approaches  grain  in  value. 


CLOVER  AND  THE  SOIL 

The  clovers  are  seeded  as  a  rule  primarily  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  soil.  The  question  often  is  asked,  "Are  we  not 
robbing  the  land  when  we  take  the  crop  off  for  hay?"  In 
the  case  of  medium  red  clover  that  depends,  in  great  degree, 
upon  the  time  the  crop  is  made  into  hay.  If  the  plants  ripen 
the  first  crop  fully,  the  second  crop  will  usually  be  compar- 
atively light.  To  get  the  fullest  benefit  from  clover  the  first 
crop  should  be  clipped  before  it  comes  into  full  bloom,  and 
left  as  a  mulch.  A  second  crop  will  come  quickly,  and  the 
treatment  may  be  repeated,  the  mulch  insuring  a  third  crop, 
because  it  retains  moisture,  and  there  is  a  big  root-growth 
and  accumulation  of  organic  material  on  the  surface.  This 
may  pay  for  thin  land  whose  improvement  is  the  one  con- 
sideration, but  ordinarily  the  first  crop  can  be  made  into 
hay  without  serious  loss  to  the  soil  if  only  the  mowing  is  done 
early.  The  plants  have  not  exhausted  themselves  maturing 
the  crop,  and  it  is  sufficiently  early  in  the  season  for  rapid 
growth  of  a  second  crop. 

It  is  the  practice  in  some  sections  to  plow  down  the  first 
crop  of  clover  when  fully  mature,  the  belief  being  that  this 
gives  the  maximum  benefit  to  the  land.  I  am  sure  that  the 
practice  is  not  wise.  The  roots  of  clover  make  their  full 
growth  when  maturing  the  last  crop,  and  this  additional 
growth,  as  well  as  the  material  in  the  second  crop,  is  lost  by 
breaking  the  land  in  early  summer.  It  is  better  to  mow  early, 
and  if  the  feed  is  not  wanted,  let  the  crop  mulch  and  fertilize 
the  land  while  more  material  is  being  produced.  But  usually 
it  pays  to  save  this  first  growth  for  feed,  and  the  manure  can 
go  back  to  the  parts  pf  the  field  needing  it  worst.  The  break- 
ing of  a  clover  sod  in  early  summer  curtails  the  benefit  to  be 
received  from  clover,  and  in  warm  latitudes  there  is  danger 
of  souring  the  land. 

CATALOGUE  DECEPTION 

Friends  complain  that  they  are  the  victims  of  seedmen's 
deceptions,  having  ordered  new  kinds  of  forage-plants  only 
to  find  that  they  are  worthless.  There  are  two  sides  to  this 
matter,  and  disappointment  may  be  due  in  part  to  lack  of 
good  judgment.  In  recent  years  much  attention  has  been 
given  to  new  forage-plants,  both  on  account  of  the  effects  of 
drought  on  staple  crops  and  on  account  of  the  general  demand 
for  protein  crops.  There  are  portions  of  the  United  States 
where  neither  corn  nor  timothy  do  well,  and  a  new  crop 
may  be  a  valuable  acquisition  to  them,  while  nearly  valueless 
to  our  own  locality.  The  dry  soil,  the  wet  one,  the  clay,  the 
sand,  the  thin  soil — each  one  has  plants  best  adapted  to  it. 
We  know  the  facts  concerning  the  old  crops,  and  can  use 
them  with  judgment  on  our  various  soils,  leaving  some 
entirely  alone  because  they  would  not  pay  us  at  all,  although 
very  valuable  elsewhere.  The  seedsman  uses  the  reports  from 
a  new  forage-plant  grown  where  it  does  its  best — he  may 
exaggerate  even  the  most  glowing  report  of  success — but  the 
individual  farmer  must  select  for  his  own  soil  and  climate, 
and  must  not  suppose  that  any  new  plant  advertised  is 
adapted  to  every  locality.  There  would  be  less  disappoint- 
ment if  every  one  bore  in  mind  that  seedsmen  advertise  the 
results  gotten  under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  and  it 
may  be  impossible  or  unprofitable  to  make  local  conditions 
favorable  to  the  particular  crop  that  attracts  our  attention 
in  the  catalogue  descriptions. 


DEPENDING  UPON  OUR  STATIONS 

In  respect  to  both  new  crops  and  new  varieties  there 
would  be  far  less  disappointment  and  loss  if  our  farmers 
would  seek  the  advice  of  the  experiment  stations  before 
investing  their  money.  These  stations  are  equipped  for  test- 
ing new  things.  The  men  in  charge  are  experts,  and  they 
nave  money  at  their  disposal  for  experimental  work.  Even 
«  any  one  among  them  were  not  absolutely  honest,'  and  might 
otherwise  be  inclined  to  favor  some  worthless  novelty,  there 
is  no  danger  that  this  would  be  done,  because  it  would  be  at 


the  expense  of  a  reputation  that  has  cost  years  of  work  to 
build  up.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  wide  personal  acquaintance 
among  such  workers  has  shown  that  they  are  a  conscientious 
class  of  men,  and  one  can  go  to  no  safer  quarter  for  advice. 
Trained  along  their  lines  they  can  detect  many  of  the  frauds 
among  catalogue  novelties  without  any  testing  at  all.  They 
test  many  of  the  promising  novelties  before  there  is  sufficient 
supply  to  place  upon  the  general  market,  and  the  day  has 
gone  by  when  it  is  necessary  for  a  farmer  or  fruit-grower  to 
spend  some  money  upon  frauds  or  fall  way  behind  the  pro- 
cession. '  The  man  who  is  introducing  something  that  our 
experiment  stations  know  nothing  at  all  about  is  a  man  to 
leave  alone.  If  he  had  had  anything  of  superior  merit  he 
would  have  permitted  and  desired  experiment-station  tests 
while  growing  his  supply  of  stock.  If  fruits,  vegetables,  grain 
and  grasses,  spend  no  money  for  that  which  your  experiment- 
station  experts  cannot  recommend  for  trial  in  your  locality. 
Write  your  state  experiment  station  freely,  and  let  it  serve 
you  free  of  all  charge  to  you.  David. 


FIGHTING  THE  CHINCH-BUG 

As  the  wheat  matures  the  bugs  will  leave  this  crop  in 
search  of  fresher  pastures,  and  will  probably  attack  neigh- 
boring fields  of  oats  or  corn.  The  chinch-bug  is  especially 
fond  of  millet  and  similar  grasses,  and  a  farmer  who  finds 
his  wheat-fields  infested  will  do  well  to  sow  a  narrow  strip 
of  millet  between  the  wheat  and  his  other  crops. 

As  the  proper  time  for  sowing  millet  is  during,  or  just 
after,  the  corn-planting  season,  a  strip  of  millet  two  or  three 
yards  in  width  may  be  sown  along  the  side  of  the  corn-field 
next  to  the  infested  wheat  or  oats.  When  the  bugs  have 
taken  possession  of  it  the  millet  may  be  plowed  under  with 
a  jointer  plow,  and  the  ground  harrowed  and  rolled,  thus 
burying  the  bugs. 

The  progress  of  the  bugs  from  field  to  field  may  also  be 
obstructed  by  making  a  V-shaped  trench  with  the  corner  of 
a  hoe,  and  filling  it  with  coal-tar,  the  tar  to  be  renewed  as 
soon  as  it  becomes  crusted  over.  Another  method  which 
has  been  suggested  is  to  plow  a  deep  furrow  across  their 
track.  The  bugs  which  get  into  this  furrow  will  have  dif- 
ficulty in  getting  out  again,  and  they  may  then  be  killed  by 
sprinkling  them  with  kerosene  emulsion  made  as  follows: 

Dissolve  one  half  pound  of  soap  in  one  gallon  of  water, 
and  heat  to  the  boiling-point;  remove  from  the  fire,  and 
while  hot  add  two  gallons  of  coal-oil,  churning  the  mixture 
with  a  good  force-pump  for  fifteen  minutes,  or  until  it  resem- 
bles buttermilk.  To  each  quart  of  this  emulsion  add  fifteen 
quarts  of  water,  and  apply  with  a  spray-pump  or  sprinkling- 
pdt. 

This  emulsion  may  also  be  used  where  the  bugs  have 
attacked  the  outer  rows  of  corn,  using  a  spray-pump  and 
throwing  it  with  sufficient  force  to  wash  them  off  the  corn. — 
From  Bulletin  of  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station. 


CARING  FOR  THE  GRASS  CROP 

Considering  the  value  of  the  grass  crop  in  this  country 
many  of  us  do  not  give  the  care  we  should  to  securing  it. 
Many  tons  are  put  into  the  barn  every  year  in  such  a  condi- 
tion that  it  is  not  fit  to  feed  to  any  animal.  Horses  are  espec- 
ially susceptible  to  the  ill  effects  of  feeding  musty  hay.  No 
doubt  hundreds  of  them  are  permanently  injured  for  all  pur- 
poses by  eating  poorly  cured  hay. 

The  cutting  and  curing  of  grass  are  subjects  that  require 
close  attention.  One  of  the  first  essentials  to  success  is  that 
we  should  be  ready  to  begin  mowing  when  the  grass  comes 
into  the  first  bloom.  Then  the  stalk  is  sweet  and  full  of  rich 
juices.  Later  in  the  season  these  juices  harden  and  turn 
into  woody  fiber,  that  makes  the  stalk  harder  to  chew  and 
much  more  difficult  to  digest  than  if  it  had  been  cut  in  time. 

From  the  twentieth  of  June  to  the  fourth  of  July,  then, 
according  to  one's  geographical  location,  we  should  begin 
cutting  our  timothy.  Starting  out  with  the  mower  in  good 
condition  when  the  weather  bids  fair  to  be  good,  cut  down 
as  much  grass  as  may  be  put  in  the  next  day  in  the  afternoon 
with  the  force  at  command.  Begin  slowly  and  carefully. 
The  teams  will  be  fresh  and  not  hardened  to  the  steady  work 
in  the  hot  sun.  The  grass  cut  down  in  the  morning  of  the 
first  day  should  lay  out  in  the  sunshine  until  the  afternoon 
of  the  same  day.  Then  start  the  rake.  Men  may  follow  at 
once,  putting  the  windrows  into  cocks,  which  ought  not  to 
be  too  large  at  this  season  of  the  year.  If  the  sky  is  fair  and 
the  likelihood  is  for  a  good  day  to-morrow,  no  particular 
care  need  be  given  to  the  method  of  putting  up  the  hay.  In 
threatening  weather  the  matter  presents  a  different  phase. 
Every  haycock  should.be  shaped,  so  far  as  possible,  to  shed 
water.  Not  one  man  in  ten  can,  or  will,  do  this  work 
properly.  Still  the  requirements  are  not  many.  The  hay 
should  not  be  rolled.  It  must  be  stacked  up,  one  forkful 
placed  carefully  on  the  top  of  another,  and  pressed  down 
compactly.  The  top  should  be  quite  sharp.  Hay  thus  ar- 
ranged will  stand  rain  well. 

The  next  day  start  the  mower  again  in  the  morning. 
When  the  dew  is  off  set  men  to  opening  out  the  haycocks 
put  up  the  day  previous.  This,  too,  requires  care.  The  hay 
should  be  spread  out  thin,  so  that  air  and  sunshine  can  freely 
circulate  through  it.  By  two  o'clock  of  a  bright  day  this  hay 
will  do  to  draw.  A  couple  of  hours  later  that  cut  in  the 
morning  may  be  raked.  And  this  is  the  story  of  a  crop  of 
good,  bright  hay.  After  the  season  advances,  so  that  the 
grass  is  a  little  riper,  if  the  weather  be  fine  we  may  get  in 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  the  grass  cut  in  the  morn- 
ing. This  is  much  less  work  than  the  other  way;  hut  at  first 
good  hay  cannot  be  secured  in  any  better  way  than  that 
herein  described.  Such  hay  will  keep  indefinitely,  and  come 
out  as  bright  as  a  dollar.  E.  L.  Vincent. 


Why  be 
Sick? 


After  Fifty  Years  of  Constant  Study  Dr.  J.  M. 
Peebles,  of  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  Has 
Perfected  a  Treatment  That  Gives 
Hope  to  Every  Sufferer. 


Write  for  His  Valuable  Book,  Which  Ex- 
plains  Fully  this  Wonderful 
Treatment. 


Test  the  Treatment  Free! 

"A  Message  of 
Hope  "  is  the  title 
of  this  wonderful 
book,  which  is  truly 
a  message  of  hope 
to  all  suffering  hu- 
manity. It  reveals 
the  greatest  sys- 
tem of  treating  dis- 
ease known  to  the 
scientific  world,  and 
makes  the  impossi- 
bilities of  yester- 
day the  realities  of 
to-day.  So  sure  is 
the  Doctor  that  the 
treatment  will  cure 
all  chronic  suffer- 
ers that  he  has  in- 
structed the  Insti- 
tution of  which  he 
is  Physician -in - 
Chief  to  give  every 
reader  of  the  Farm 
and  Fireside  several  days'  treatment  absolutely 
free,  just  to  demonstrate  to  them  that  health  is 
within  their  grasp.  If  you  are  in  poor  health 
write  at  once,  addressing  Dr.  Peebles  Institute 
of  Health,  Ltd.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  Drawer  N-7, 
stating  your  troubles,  that  they  may  prepare  a 
special  treatment  to  lit  your  exact  condition. 
They  will  also  send  you  their  book,  "A  Message 
of  Hope,"  explaining  their  wonderful  system  of 
treatment,  and  a  full  diagnosis  of  your  case  with 
their  professional  advice. 


EM  ET  LANDS 

IIS   CA LIFO RNIA  • 


The  Hemet  Lauds  are  located  near  Los 
Angeles.  Water  supply  abundant.  Soil  and  cli- 
mate suitable  to  the  culture  of  the  Orange,  Lemon 
and  Olive.  Corn,  wheat  and  potatoes  yield  splen- 
did returns.  Market  good,  prices  excellent.  The 
town  of  Hemet  is  a  live,  wide-awake  place ;  pros- 
perous stores,  banks,  schools  and  churches. 


FREE  TO  ANY  ADDRESS 

Large,  illustrated  pamphlet,  giving  reliable  infor- 
mation about  the  best  irrigable  lands  in  California, 
in  tracts  to  suit,  on  easy  payments.  Title  perfect. 


Address  P.  N.  MYERS,  Gen'l  Mgr.  Hemet  Land  Co. 

Dept.  A,  Hemet,  Riverside  Co.,  California 


STEEL  ROOFING 

FREIGHT  CHARGES  PAID  BY  US 

Strictly  new,  perfect.  Semi  -  Hardened 
Steel  Sheets,  2  feet  wide,  6  feet  long.  The 
best  Roofing,  Siding  or  Ceiling  you  can  use. 
No  experience  necessary  to  lay  it.  An. 
ordinary  hammer  or  hatchet  the  only 
tools  you  need.  We  furnish  nails  free 
and  paint  roofing  two  sides.  Comes 
either  flat,  corrugated  or  "V"  crimped. 
Delivered  free  of  all  charges  to  all  points 
in  the  U.  S..  east  of  the  Mississippi  River 
and  North  of  the  Ohio  River 

AT  $2.25  PER  SQUARE 

Prices  to  other  points  on  application.   A  square  means  100 

square  feet.   Write  for  free  Catalogue  No.  34. 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO.,  W.  35th  and  Iron  Sts.,  Chicago 


FISTULA  AND  POLL  EVIL 

Fleming's  Fistula  and  Poll  Evil  Cure  1 
is  a  new,  scientific  &  certain  remedy.  1 

NO  COST  IF  IT  FAILS. 

■  Write  today  for  important  clrcnlar  No*  419  1 

H  FLEMING  BROS.,  Chemists, 
[Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago.  | 

Cured 
in  15  to 
30  Days 

GINSENG 


SEEDS  AND  ROOTS 

Prices  Given  on  Appli- 
cation. 


PUBLICATIONS  — "The  Ginseng:  Culturist 
Guide,"  From  Seed  to  Market,  Teu  Years'  Practical 
Experience,  Price  $1.  "Pertinent  Points  on 
American  Ginseng,"  embracing  its  history,  na- 
ture, use  and  value,  designed  to  demonstrate  the 
profitableness  of  Ginseng  Culture  as  an  industry. 
Price  10  cents.  J.  W.  SEARS,  Somerset,  Ky. 


Farmers'  Sons  Wanted- 


-with  knowledge  of 
farm  stock  and  fair 
education  to  work  in  an  office";'  $60  a  month  with  ad- 
vancement; steady  employment;  must  be  honest  and 
reliable.  Branch  offices  of  the  association  are  being  es- 
tablished in  each  state.  Apply  at  once,  giving  full  particu- 
lars.  The  Veterinary  Science  Ass'n.  London.  Canada. 

Efjn    C  AT  F  120  ACRES  WITH  IMPROVEMENTS 

rUIv  Oill^JJ  near Athens,lTermessee.  200  apple- 
trees,  500  peach,  120  pear,  60  cherry,  20  quince;  goose- 
berries, grapes,  plums,  chestnuts,  hiekorynuts,  wal- 
nuts, etc. ;  woods,  meadow  and  plow  land ;  comforta- 
ble buildings,  superb  climate;  price  84,500.  Address 
JAMES  <i.  TETER,  ATHENS,  TENNESSEE. 


Ginseng 


It  is  a  money-making 
plant.  Look  it  up. 
We  are  headquarters 
for  seeds  and  plants. 
New  book  free  for 
2a.  stamp.  P.  B.  MILLS,  Seedsman,  Rose  Hill,  N.  Y. 

WE'LL  PAY  THE  FREIGHT 

and  send  4  llug-gj  Wheels,  Steel  Tire  on,  .  $7.35 
With,  Rubber  Tires,  $15.00.  I  mrg.  wheels  %  to  4  in. 
tread.  Top  Buggies,  $28.75 ;  Harness,  |3.60.  Write  for 
catalogue.  Learn  how  to  buy  vehicles  and  parts  direct. 
Wagon  Umbrella  FREE.  W.  F.  BOOB,  Cincinnati,  O. 

$1,500.00  Cash  Prizes 

to  be  awarded  in  the  great  contest  described 
on  Page  19.    One  Qrand  Prize  of  $500.00. 

RIKinRD  TW1WC  FARMERS  wanted  as  agents. 
DlrUfCK  1W1WE  August  Post,  Mottlton,  Iowa. 
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Roof  Proof 

That  M  F  Roofing  Tin  is  the  best  roofing 
material  is  demonstrated  by  roof  proof  in  every 

city  and  town  of  the  whole 
land.  Here  is  a  bus- 
iness block  fa- 


ts^ 


miliar  to  every 
resident  of 
Pittsburg.  It 
was  covered 
with 


F  Roofing  Tin 

more  than  fifty  years  ago,  and  has  had  no  repairs. 
The  roof  is  as  sound  as  ever  to-day  and  good  for 
many  years  yet.  Do  you  want  a  roof  that  will  not 
leak;  that  is  weatherproof  and  almost  wearproof? 

Ask  your  roofer  about  M  F  Roofing  Tin 

orwrlte  {   W.  C.  CRONEMEYER,  Agent, 
I  Carnegie  Building,  Pittsburg. 

AMERICAN  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY.  New  York. 


$1200— b 4  PIANOS  FREE 


Can  you  arrange  these  five  different  groups  of  letters  into  the  names  of  five  (5)  former  presidents  of  the  Dnited 
I  States?  "If  so  you  can  share  in  the  distribution  of  the  above.  We  will  give  away  $1200.00  in  cash  and  Pour 
Genuine  Grand  Upright  Pianos  among  those  who  enter  this  contest,  and  will  work  for  our  interest.  EKAI> 
CAREFULLY.  EEMEMB£S  we  do  not  want  one  cent  of  your  money  when  you  answer  this  contest.  In 
making  the  five  names  the  letters  can  only  be  used  in  their  own  groups  and  ae  many  times  as  they  appear  in  each 
individual  group,  and  no  letter  can  be  used  which  does  not  appear  in  its  own  group.  After  you  have  arranged  the 
five  groups  and  formed  the  five  correctnames,  write  them  out  plainly  and  send  to  us  and  you  will  receive  our  reply 
by  return  mail.  THY  AND  WIN.  If  you  make  the  five  correct  names  and  send  them  to  ue  at  once,  who  knows 
I  but  you  may  get  a  big  cash  prize  and  possibly  a  piano.  "Wc  hope  vou  will,  and  anvhow  it  costs  you  nothing  to  try. 
WOOD  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Dept.  4,  394  Atlantic  Ave.,  Box  3124,  Boston,  Mass. 


29  YEARS  SELLING  DIREOT. 


We  are  the  largest  manufacturers  of 
vehicles  and  harness  in  the  world  sell* 
ing  to  consumers,  and  we  have  heen  do- 
ing business  in  this  way  for  29  years. 

WE  HAVE  NO  AGENTS 

but  ship  anywhere  for  examination 
guaranteeing  safe  delivery.  Youaro 
out  nothingif  not  satisfied.  We  make 
195  styles  of  vehicles  and  65  styles  of 
harness.    Our  prices  represent  the 


No.  212%  Jump  Seat  Trap.    Price,  *i>0.  As 
fine  as  sells  for  $10  to  $50  more.. 


No.  152  Top  Buggy  has  %  "inch 
cost  of  material  and  making',  plus  Kelly  rubber  tires  and  rubber  cov- 
one  profit.  Our  large  free  catalogue  ered  steps.  Price,  $73  00.  As good 
shows  complete  line.    Send  for  it. 


as  sells  for  $40.00  more. 

Elkhart  Carriage  &  Harness  Manufacturing  Co.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


LUMBER  and  MATERIAL  FROM  THE  BUFFALO  EXPOSITION. 

We  purchased  the  buildings  and  property  formerly  owned  by  the  exposition  and  now  offer 
for  sale  33,000,000  feet  of  fine  seasoned  lumber.  Thousands  of  Sash,  Windows  and  Doors.  En- 
gines, Boilers,  Pumps  and  Machinery  in  general.  Mile  upon  mile  of  Iron  Pipe,  Electrical  appa- 
ratus of  various  kinds.  Fire  Apparatus,  Iron  Beams,  Trusses,  Columns,  Benches,  Builders' 
Hardware  and  thousands  of  other  items  too  numerous  to  mention.  All  of  the  above  will  be  in- 
cluded in  our  Exposition  Catalogue,  mailed  on  application.  OUR  PRICES  WILL  ASTONISH  YOU 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO.,  Pan-American  Dept.  No.  64,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


UNCLE  SAM  DELIVERS  IT  FREE. 

Large  illustrated   catalog   telling  all  about   the  fault 

able  friction  feed  OCl  W    IWIIII9     h.  p.  5>l^>* 

up;  Saw  Mill  Machinery,  Planers,  Shingle  and  Lath  Mills,  Corn 
and  Flour  Mills,  Water  Wheels,  etc.   Our  $125.00  Farmer's  Saw 
Mill  equal  to  any  $300.00  Mill  made,  and  needs  only  4  h.  p.  (steam, 
water  or  horses).    Writ,  ror catalog  and  prle.  (.  o.  b.  yoor  depot. 
DE  LOACH  MILL  MFG.  CO.,  Box300.  Atlanta,  Ca. 
(Eastern  Branch :  120  Liberty  St. ,  New  York. ) 


RODERICK'S  FULL  circle  presses 

MM  mmmM  ■  ■        ■  «  arc  the  best  and  most  economic    They  make  the  mo<t 

compact  »nJ  vrtn  alio  bales.  Load  cars  to  maximum-  Patent  automatic 
Tee-dins  and  condensing  hopper  device  saves  half  libor.  Dederick  Presses  in- 
eludeorer  160  different  styles.  In  Horse,  8team  and  Hand  Power.  Eyerj- 
tblnt  fully  described  1a  our  catalogue.   Send  for  it. 

P.  K.  OEDERICK'S  SONS,  41  TIVOLI  STREET,  ALBANY,  N.  Y 


Family  Dial-Scale 

A  perfect,  practical,  durable,  accurate  dial-scale.  A  scale  with- 
out weights.  Never  the  worry  and  bother  of  hunting  for  a  mis- 
laid weight.  Ready  Instantly  to  weigh  provisions,  groceries, 
or  anything  about  your  house.  It  is  constructed  entirely  of 
steel,  with  enameled  dial.  It  weighs  by  ounces  up  to  twenty- 
four  pounds.  It  is  perfectly  simple  in  construction,  nothing  to 
get  out  of  order.  By  means  of  a  simple  thumb-screw  the  scale 
Is  kept  absolutely  accurate  even  in  extremely  hot  or  extremely 
cold  weather.  Whether  you  buy  or  sell  it  is  indispensable— a 
reliable,  ever-ready  friend  that  you  ought  not  to  be  without. 
Scale  sent  by  express  from  Chicago,  charges  paid  by  receiver. 
Shipping  weight  about  eight  pounds.   Order  as  No.  486. 

We  will  send  this  Dial-Scale  FREE 
for  sending  six  yearly  subscriptions, 
new  or  renewal,  to  the  Farm  and  Fire- 
side; or 

We  will  send  the  Farm  and  Fireside 
one  year,  new  or  renewal,  and  ^  ^  — 
this  Dial-Scale  for  sPl.ZD 

(To  Club-Halsers : — When  the  subscriber  pays  yon  this  special 
price  you  are  entitled  either  to  the  regular  cash  eoiu- 
mission  or  to  count  the  name  In  a  club.) 

Auy  one  accepting  this  offer  is  also  entitled  to  a  free  i 
count  in  the  contest  for  the  S1.500.0U 
Cash  Prizes.   See  Page  19. 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


GIVEN  FOR  SENDING  SIX 
YEARLY  SUBSCRIPTIONS 


In  the  Field 


N 


ew  lines  of  agriculture  are  opening  up  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Iowa, 
the  great  corn,  pork  and  beef  producing  state,  is  now  adding  other 
branches  of  production.  Grimes  is  to  have  a  "Grimes  Canning  and  Pre- 
serving Company,"  with  a  capital  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars. 


Two  school-teachers  at  Owosso,  Mich.,  who  are  interested  in  sugar-beet 
culture  have  employed  forty  young  men  who  are  scholars  of  the  Owosso  High 
School  to  work  for  them  during  the  summer,  the  price  agreed  upon  being  one 
dollar  and  fifty  cents  a  day.  The  plan  is  a  novel  one,  and  is  likely  to  be  of  advan- 
tage to  both  parties. 

Dr.  S.  A.  Knapp,  special  agent  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, who  has  recently  returned  from  Japan,  has  secured  a  large  amount  of  rice 
called  "Simyl,"  which  is  known  to  ripen  in  seventy  days.  The  introduction  of  this 
variety  will  render  rice-growers  less  liable  to  lose  their  entire  crop  on  account  of 
the  August  and  September  storms.  Five  or  ten  days  gained  may  save  the  entire 
crop  from  being  ruined.  Lake  Charles,  La.,  is  to  have  an  immense  paper-mill 
erected  this  season  for  making  paper  from  rice-straw. 


Bulletin  No.  17  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  mentions  a  comparatively 
new  variety  of  the  cow-pea  called  the  "Iron"  cow-pea,  which  the  experts  of  the 
Department  tested  last  season  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  T.  S.Williams  in  South  Carolina. 
The  other  well-known  varieties  were  almost  wholly  destroyed  by  the  "wilt,"  or 
root-nematode,  a  disease  common  on  the  so-called  pea-sick  lands  of  South 
Carolina.  The  seeds  of  the  "Iron"  cow-pea  are  small  and  hard,  and  are  of  a  buff 
color.  It  is  of  the  "Clay"  type.  It  is  likely  to  prove  a  valuable  acquisition.  This 
is  another  instance  of  the  importance  of  scientific  investigation  to  the  plain 
farmer.  *   *  * 

ALFALFA 

In  the  April  15th  issue  of  the  Farm  and  Fireside  I  had  something  to  say  about 
farmers  trying  alfalfa  along  with  their  other  crops.  Now,  as  alfalfa  is  good  to 
raise  as  a  sure  crop  in  dry  seasons,  and  a  paying  crop  in  any  season,  I  wish  to 
hammer  away  at  that  class  of  farmers  who  are  slow  in  taking  hold  of  new  things. 

Many  farmers  say  they  are  getting  too  old  to  start  alfalfa;  others  say  the  seed 
is  too  high,  etc  I  earnestly  say  the  best  little  field  you  have  on  your  farm  is 
none  too  valuable  for  you  to  sow  to  alfalfa.  Most  Western  farmers,  and  also 
Eastern  farmers,  are  continually  sowing  millet,  sorghum,  etc.,  for  rough  feed. 
Remember,  you  are  buying  the  seed  every  spring,  plowing  and  harrowing  every 
spring,  and  at  best  you  get  but  one  crop  a  year.  With  alfalfa  you  plow  but  once,' 
and  buy  seed  but  once;  after  that  you  cut  three  to  five  crops  a  year. 

If  you  do  not  know  just  what  alfalfa  is,  let  the  cows  have  all  the  alfalfa  hay 
they  want  in  the  winter,  and  see  whether  they  do  not  give  milk  like  they  do  when 
on  a  good  pasture.  For  brood-mares  or  hogs  it  is  especially  good.  Can  you,  as 
a  wide-awake  farmer,  imagine  any  crop  surer  than  a  field  of  alfalfa  about  six 
inches  high  in  April,  and  a  bunch  of  brood-sows  with  their  pigs  grazing  on  it 
while  corn  is  seventy-five  cents  a  bushel?  W.  L.  Seeling. 


From  Colorado. — I  live  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Rockies,  twenty  miles 
northwest  from  the  Rio  Grande  River,  in  a  fine  valley,  where  it  is  not  too 
hot  in  summer  or  too  cold  in  winter.  Beef-cattle  is  the  principal  business 
although  plenty  of  grain  is  raised.  Potatoes  yield  from  six  to  ten  tons 
to  the  acre;  oats,  forty  bushels;  winter  wheat,  thirty,  and  spring  wheat,  twenty- 
five  to  twenty-eight.  Alfalfa,  cut  three  times,  yields  from  one  and  one  half  to 
two  tons  each  cutting.  The  land  is  all  taken  up  in  the  valley,  and  is  worth  from 
twenty  dollars  to  forty  dollars  an  acre,  according  to  improvements. 

Highmore,  Garfield  County,  Colorado.  H.  V.  C. 


From  Iowa. — The  outlook  for  grazing  in  the  pastures  looks  rather  slim.  The 
intense  heat  of  last  summer  and  the  continuing  dryness  have  killed  out  a  good 
deal  of  grass  and  clover.  Corn,  oats,  barley  and  rye  are  our  main  crops.  There 
is  not  much  wheat  raised  here.  Potatoes  and  vegetables  are  generally  a  good 
crop.  Nearly  all  are  engaged  in  cattle-raising,  dairying  and  swine-raising.  Land 
is  rising  in  price  very  rapidly,  and  is  now  worth  from  fifty  dollars  to  seventy-five 
dollars  an  acre.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  farms  for  sale  here.  A  good  many 
people  sell  their  farms  and  retire  from  farming  and  go  to  live  in  the  cities,  while 
others  go  farther  west,  where  they  can  buy  cheaper  lands  and  more  of  it  for  the 
money  invested.    There  are  good  markets  here  for  every  sort  of  produce. 

Gilbertsville,  Blackhawk  County,  Iowa.  P.  W.  K. 


From  Oregon. — Wallowa  County,  situated  in  the  northwestern  part  of. 
Oregon,  is  as  large  as  several  of  the  New  England  states  combined,  yet  has  a 
population  of  less  than  six  thousand.  There  are  thousands  of  acres  of  govern- 
ment land  yet  to  be  taken,  though  as  a  matter  of  course  the  very  best  land  has 
been  taken  up.  In  the  county  are  five  towns;  namely,  Joseph,  Enterprise, 
Lostine,  Wallowa  and  Flora.  Joseph  is  the  largest  town,  having  about  five 
hundred  population.  It  is  located  at  the  foot  of  a  beautiful  and  picturesque 
mountain  lake,  in  the  most  fertile  section  of  the  county.  Well-cultivated  farms 
produce  abundant  yields.  Besides  farming,  cattle  and  sheep  raising  form  the 
principal  industries.  Gold  and  silver,  copper  and  lead  and  some  of  the  more 
precious  stones  abound.  In  the  valley  of  the  Imnaha  the  finest  fruit  that  is  found 
anywhere  is  raised.  L.  C.  H. 

Joseph,  Wallowa  County,  Oregon. 


From  Utah. — Utah  is  very  mountainous.  The  Wahsatch  range  cuts  it  up, 
leaving  valleys  that  are  level  and  fine  for  irrigation.  Sugar-beet  raising  'is  the 
coming  industry  of  Utah,  the  soil  being  excellent  for  beets.  Land  in  Bear  River 
Valley  is  rising  rapidly.  It  can  be  had  now  for  from  fifty  dollars  to  one  hundred 
dollars  an  acre.  There  is  some  sage-brush  land  yet  for  sale.  The  people  in  this 
valley  are  about  half  Gentiles  and  half  Mormons.  It  is  a  new  country,  having 
been  settled  about  four  years.  Methodists,  Baptists  and  Presbyterians  all  meet 
in  our  district-school  house,  and  have  church  and  Sunday-school  every  Sunday. 
As  for  climate  this  state  is  unexcelled.  The  air  is  pure  and  dry  in  the  summer, 
and  there  is  some  rain  in  the  winter.  We  have  no  fearful  storms,  and  the  nights 
are  cool  all  summer.  Wages  are  very  good  for  hired  help,  ranging  from  twenty- 
five  dollars  to  forty  dollars  a  month.  Alfalfa  yields  from  four  to  eight  tons  to  the 
acre  in  three  cuttings.  G.  W.  S. 

Bear  River  City,  Boxelder  County,  Utah. 
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Gardening 


By  T.  GREINER 
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or  Cabbage-lice. — Kerosene  emulsion  is  good  for  lice  on  all  plants.  Or 
•  you  may  try  tobacco-dust.    A  forcible  spray  with  hot  water  will  .also  clean 
the  plants  from  the  undesirable  visitors. 


Hollow  Celery— Several  causes  may  lead  to  hollow  celery— poor  seed,  poor 
culture,  etc.  Plenty  of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  in  the  soil  will  be  most  likely 
to  prevent  the  appearance  of  hollow  stalks. 

Cauliflowers  Not  Heading.— G.  W.  G.,  of  Canal  Fulton,  Ohio,  complains 
that  his  cauliflowers,  planted  on  good  fertile  bottom-land  and  well  taken  care  of, 
have  failed  to  head.  Cauliflowers  often  disappoint  us  in  this  respect.  Plant  seed 
of  a  good  strain,  and  put  plenty  of  potash  in  your  soil. 

As  "Ram's  Horn"  truly  says,  "No  amount  of  pruning  will  make  peaches  grow 
on  fence-posts."  And  no  amount  of  cultivation  will  make  really  fine  specimens 
of  tomatoes  grow  on  plants  grown  from  seed  of  a  poor  variety.  I  would  grow 
the  plants  I  wish  to  set,  even  if  they  were  to  cost  double  what  apparently  good 
plants,  but  of  unknown  parentage,  could  be  bought  for. 

Garlic-growing.— Mrs.  O.  C.  R.,  a  reader  in  Ohio,  asks  for  information  about 
growing  garlic.  This  is  a  native  of  southern  Europe,  and  mostly  grown  in 
warmer  countries.  The  bulb  is  composed  of  several  separable  parts,  or  bulblets, 
called  cloves.  These  cloves  are  planted  as  onion  sets  are,  in  spring  (or  fall  in  the 
South),  usually  four  to  six  inches  apart  in  drills,  in  ordinary  garden-soil.  Some- 
times the  tops  are  broken  down  in  the  same  way  as  at  times  recommended  for 
onions,  in  order  to  make  the  bulbs  all  the  better.  The  bulbs  mature  in  the  sum- 
mer or  fall.   

The  New  Horse-radish.— The  Department  at  Washington  forwarded  to  me 
this  spring,  on  request,  some  sets  of  the  Maliner  Kren,  a  variety  of  horse-radish 
from  Malin,  Bohemia,  which  is  said  to  be  the  variety  which  brings  the  highest 
prices  in  the  European  markets.  But  just  think  of  the  following  directions  for 
planting  it:  "The  cuttings  are  planted  almost  horizontally  in  the  ground,  about 
fourteen  inches  deep.  Only  one  shoot  is  allowed  to  develop  on  a  cutting,  the 
others  being  removed.  This  one  shoot  becomes  sufficiently  large  during  the 
season  to  be  harvested  in  October  or  November.  It  is  carefully  cut  from  the 
original  cutting,  leaving  the  latter  undisturbed  in  the  ground,  wherefin  succeeding 
years  it  will  send  up  other  shoots."    I  planted  the  sets,  following  the  directions. 

Black-rot  of  Tomato. — It  is  easy  enough  for  our  official  advisers  to  tell  us 
that  spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture  is  good  for  the  black-rot  of  tomatoes.  But 
who  wants  to  spot  the  fruit  all  up  with  Bordeaux  mixture?  The  free  use  of 
stable  manure  surely  has  a  tendency  to  increase  the  rot  attacks,  and  commercial 
concentrated  manures  are  therefore  safer  to  use.  I  know  of  no  treatment  that 
seems  to  be  a  sure  protection  against  rot  attacks,  and  would  rely  more  on  selec- 
tion of  variety  than  anything  else.  Yet  the  variety  that  appears  to  be  rot-proof 
one  season  or  in  one  place  is  often  seriously  affected  another  season  or  in 
another  place.  Imperial  has  usually  proved  as  subject  to  the  disease  as  any  other. 
Some  of  the  dwarf  upright  sorts,  like  Dwarf  Champion  and  others  of  that  type, 
are  also  quite  liable  to  be  attacked. 


Fruit-Growing 


By  S.  B.  GREEN 


Grafting  the  Hickory. — G.  D.,  Virginville,  Pa.    Shellbark  hickory  can  be 
grafted,  but  it  requires  great  care.    Grafting  succeeds  best  when  done  just 
as  growth  starts  vigorously  and  at  the  end  of  the  small  branches  of  the 
preceding  year.  It  does  not  do  well  grafted  on  old  wood.  It  is  a  good  plan 
to  cover  the  graft  with  oiled  paper  to  prevent  evaporation  until  the  scion  starts. 


Ants  Around  Trees. — J.  H.  A.  S.,  Adams  Run,  S.  C. '  Where  the  ant-hill  can 
be  found,  ants  are  quite  easily  killed  by  using  bisulphid  of  carbon.  This  material 
resembles  gasolene  in  appearance,  and  is  explosive,  but  if  fire  is  kept  away  from 
it  it  is  not  dangerous  to  use.  It  evaporates  rapidly,  and  the  vapor  is  death  to  any 
animal  life  inhaling  much  of  it..  For  this  purpose  a  hole  should  be  made  in  the 
top  of  the  ant-hill,  and  about  four  teaspoonfuls  of  the  fluid  sprinkled  in,  after 
which  it  should  be  covered  over  with  a  sod  and  piece  of  cloth,  or  in  some  such 
way  prevent  the  vapor  from  escaping.  Where  convenient  it  will  be  found  that 
scalding  water  is  beneficial,  and  a  small  amount  of  kerosene  will  often  drive  them 
off,  but  of  course  it  would  not  do  to  use  kerosene  on  the  roots  or  trunks  of  trees. 


Buffalo  Tree-hopper. — Among  the  insects  recently  received  for  naming  is 
the  buffalo  tree-hopper.  Most  of  them  have  come  from  Western  states.  This 
insect  is  seldom  observed,  but  the  injuries  from  it  are  often  very  evident  on  the 
older  branches  of  apple-trees.  These  injuries  consist  of  a  series  of  pairs  of 
elliptical  slits  opposite  one  another,  and  repeated  perhaps  many  times  on  the 
branch,  until  it  has  the  appearance  at  first  sight  of  having  been  pounded  with 
hail  or  something  of  the  sort.  These  slits  make  the  branches  weak.  A  careful 
examination  of  these  wounds  at  this  season  of  the  year  by  shaving  off  the  tops 
will  reveal  the  presence  of  eggs  massed  in  each  of  them.  These  egg-masses 
hatch  out  in  May  and  June  into  peculiar-looking  hoppers,  which  live  mostly  upon 
the  under  side  of  the  leaves.  These  gradually  grow  by  sucking  the  juice  of  the 
plants  until  maturity,  when  they  lay  their  eggs  under  the  bark.  The  best  remedy 
is  probably  to  cut  off  and  burn  the  infested  wood  before  the  eggs  have  hatched. 
If  hoppers  are  abundant  whale-oil-soap  solutions  should  be  applied  in  summer. 

Monila — Injured  Currants. — W.  A.  H.  Your  plums  rotted  on  the  tree 
because  they  were  attacked  with  the  fungus  disease  known  as  the  Monila.  This 
disease  attacks  the  plums  in  summer,  causing  them  to  dry  up  and  to  remain 
shriveled  on  the  trees  over  winter.  These  shriveled  plums  have  in  them  the 
fungus  that  will  spread  the  disease  the  next  year.  One  of  the  best  remedies  for 
this  trouble  is  to  remove  all  the  diseased  plums  from  the  trees  during  the  winter, 
and- then  to  spray  the  trees  with  Bordeaux  mixture,  made  of  five  pounds  of  lime, 
five  pounds  of  bluestone  and  twenty-five  gallons  of  water,  just  before  the  buds 
swell.  Care  should  be  taken  to  cover  the  trees  thoroughly  with  this  mixture. 
After  the  fruit  is  set  spray  with  Bordeaux  mixture  made  in  the  same  way.  but  with 
three  times  as  much  water.    If  used  much  stronger  it  is  liable  to  hurt  the  foliage. 

 1  think  that  you  will  be  able  to  prevent  the  injury  to  the  fruit-clusters  of  your 

currants  by  spraying  them,  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  set,  with  Paris  green  in  water,  at 
the  rate  of  one  pound  of  Paris  green  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  gallons  of  water. 
It  you  have  only  a  small  patch  of  currants  use  one  teaspoonfnl  of  Paris  green  to 
a  pail  of  water,  and  take  special  pains  to  get  the  spray  on  the  fruit. 


Plain  Facts 

FOR 

Fair  Minds 

The  question  of  investment  of  surplus  funds  is  an  important  one.  The 
surplus  of  a  great  many  people  is  made  up  of  careful  savings,  and  the  first 
consideration  in  its  investment  must  be  one  of  safety. 

Savings  Banks  are  usually  safe,  but  the  interest  very  small. 

The  ideal  investment  combines  SAFETY  and  LARGE  PROFITS,  and 
investors  will  do  well  to  investigate  our  proposition. 

We  believe  it  is  simply  a  question  of  the  difference  between 

W  and  35% 

The  Forward 
Reduction  Company 

WILLIAMSON  BUILDING,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Capital  Stock,  $5,000,000 
500,000  Shares.    Par  value  $10.00  per  share 

$2,100,000  still  in  treasury  for  development  purposes 

The   Company  Owns : 

1—  Land  enough  in  fee  simple,  on  Spindle  Top  Hill,  near  Beaumont,  Texas,  to  accommodate 

fully  forty  first-class  "  Gushers."  Two  wells  already  completed  show  an  undoubted  pro- 
duction of  180,000  barrels  of  oil  per  clay.  One  of  these  is  a  nine-inch  well,  and  enjoys  the 
distinction  of  being  the  largest  oil  well  in  this  country.  The  other  is  an  eight-inch  well, 
and  shows  tremendous  pressure,  making  the  yield  of  oil  very  large.  Two  more  eight- 
inch  wells  are  nearly  completed,  and  at  least  two  drilling  rigs  will  be  kept  constantly  at 
work  on  this  Spindle  Top  tract. 

2—  More  than  12,000  acres,  in  fee  simple,  of  well-selected  oil  lands  outside  of  Spindle  Top  Hill 

in  Jefferson  and  Orange  Counties,  Texas,  and  Calcasieu  Parish,  Louisiana.  These  lands 
are  believed  to  comprise  the  very  best  oil-producing  territory  in  that  region  except 
Spindle  Top  itself.  Much  of  this  large  tract  is  also  good  rice  land,  and  considerable  of 
it  is  now  under  cultivation.  The  company  owns  eight  miles  of  water  front  on  the  Sabine 
River  and  Lake,  in  Orange  County,  on  the  upper  part  of  which  it  is  building  its  large 
plant  for  refining  Texas  oil.  This  tract  of  land  contains  several  shell  banks,  and  one  of 
these  in  particular  is  conservatively  estimated  to  be  worth  fully  three  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  to  the  company. 

3—  In  addition  to  the  fee-simple  lands  above  mentioned,  the  company  owns  oil  and  mineral 

leases  on  about  one  hundred  thousand  acres,  much  of  which  is  in  the  best  part  of  the 
oil  belt. 

4—  Eleven  thoroughly  equipped  drilling  rigs  and  complete  outfits,  including  an  immense 

amount  of  the  best  iron  pipe. 

5—  Steel  tankage,  now  practically  completed,  of  a  capacity  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 

thousand  barrels,  which  will  doubtless  be  filled  with  oil  within  a  few  days. 

6—  The  Forward  processes  and  patents  for  refining  crude  petroleum,  especially  adapted  to 

the  heavy  asphaltum  oils  of  Texas  and  California. 


Value  of  Finished  Product — 100  Barrels  Crude  Oil  from  Beaumont  Texas 


Value 
Finished 
Product 
100  Barrels. 

$  50.40 
189.00 
113.40 
85.68 
33.28 
37.80 
8.82 


No.  of  Value 

Gallons,  per  Gallon. 

10  per  cent  Asphalt,  3,360  lbs.  (8  lbs.  to  the 

gallon)  at  $30.00  per  ton                  420  12c. 

15  per  cent  Heavy  Cylinder                               630  30c. 

18  per  cent  Heavy  Engine  Oil                            756  15c. 

17  per  cent  Machine  Oil                                     714  12c. 

21  per  cent  Intermediate  and  Neutral  (average)    882  4c. 

15  per  cent  Kerosene                                        630  6c. 

3  per  cent  Naphtha                                         126  7c. 

1  per  cent  loss      

100  per  cent  Total  Value  100  barrels  $  518.38 

Total  Value  of  Output  of  Refinery,  Capacity  2,500  barrels 

daily  

Cost  Crude  Oil— 20c.  per  barrel   500.00 

Cost  refining  2,500  barrels  at  $1.00  per  barrel.   2.500.00 

Cost  barrels  and  packages   1,250.00 

Cost  Marketing,  Insurance/Interest,  Depreciation,  Repairs, 

Office  Expenses,  Salaries,  etc   2,500.00 

Total  Daily  Cost  

Daily  Profit  

Profit  for  year's  operation— 300  days  

Or  37.25  per  cent  on  total  capitalization,  $5,000,000.00. 


Value  per  Gal- 
lon or  Oil  villi 
which  it  will  he 
in  Competition. 

15c. 
35c. 
20c. 
16c. 

4c. 

6c. 

7C. 


12,959.50 


6,750.00 
6,209.50 
$1,862,850.00 


7— A  refinery  of  2,500  barrels  daily  capacity,  now  well  along  toward  completion,  on  the  Sabine 
River,  in  Orange  County,  Texas,  including  various  accessory  shops  and  factories;  namely, 
brick  plant,  cooperage  department,  machine  shop,  boiler  shop  and  acid  plant.   It  is 
definitely  expected  that  this  refinery  will  be  in  complete  operation  not  later  than 
October  1st,  and  the  most  conservative  figures  show  that  it  will  earn  annually  fully  35 
per  cent  on  the  entire  capital  stock  of  the  company,  to  say  nothing  of  the  great  earning 
power  of  the  company's  production  and  fuel-oil  department.  The  cooperage  depart- 
ment will  be  furnished  with  first-class  material  at  lowest  cost  from  choice  timber  lands 
owned  by  the  company  in  fee  simple. 
The  above  is  the  briefest  possible  statement  of  the  property  and  earning  capacity  of  the  company, 
and  does  not  convey  an  adequate  idea  for  the  whole  truth  by  any  means.  Further  particulars  will  he 
cheerfully  furnished  upon  application  at  the  Company's  Cleveland  office. 

A  block  of  stock  is  now  being  sold  at  par  value,  $10.00  per  share ;  and  considering  the  large  prop- 
erty rights  of  the  company  and  its  brilliant  prospects  for  earning,  legitimately,  very  large  dividends, 
the  stock  at  this  price  constitutes  a  splendid  investment,  combining  the  two  most  desirable  qualifica- 
tions; namely,  safety  and  large  profits. 

Particular  attention  is  directed  to  the  personnel  of  our  Board  of  Directors. 
Investors,  large  or  small,  mav  be  absolutely  certain  that  their  interests  are  In  good  hands. 
Make  all  checks,  drafts,  etc.,  payable  to  The  Forward  Reduction  Company,  aud  mail  to  the 
Cleveland  office. 

The  Forward  Reduction  Company 

President         ....      CHAUNCEY  B.  FORWARD,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Vice-President       .      .      .      EDWARD  L.  BUCH WALTER,  Springfield,  Ohio. 
Secretary  and  Treasurer     L.  V.  DENIS,.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

DIRECTORS: 

Newton  C.  Dougherty.  President  Peoria  Na- 
tional Bank,  Peoria,  111. 
Walter  S.  Logan,  Lawyer,  New  York. 
W.  H.  Warner.  Coal  Miner  and  Coke  Operator, 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 
James  S.  Waters,  General  Manager  Texas  Loan 
and  Investment  Company,  Galveston, Texas. 
Louis  V.  Denis,  Secretary  and  Treasurer  For- 
ward Reduction  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Prof.  George  A.Treadwell,  Mineralogist  aud 
Geologist,  Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York. 

General  Counsel: 
WALTER  S.  LOGAN,  27  William  St.,  New  York. 
GEN.  J.  WARREN  KEI.FER,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


Dr. 


Chauncey  B.  Forward,  President,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Edward  L.  Buchwalter,  President  Citizens' 
National  Bank  and  President  Superior  Drill 
Company,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Hon.  Dwight  Loomis,  Ex-Judge  Supreme 
Court  of  Connecticut,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Charles  O.  Newton,  Capitalist,  Homer,  New 
York. 

M.  B.  Martin,  Secretary  San  Luis  Mining  Co., 
New  York. 
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Studebakers 

There's  a  perpetual  hum  of  in- 
dustry at  South  Bend,  Indiana. 
Studebaker  Wagons  have  been 
going  out  from  there  like  spokes 
from  the  hub  for  fifty  years.  They 
have  travelled  over  pretty  nearly 
every  hill  and  are  found  doing  duty 
in  nearly  every  valley  in  America. 
There's  a  reason  for  this.  The 
world's  work  beckons  them  on.  The 
people  know  the  line.  They  know 
the  Studebakers  make  just  what 
they  require.  People  pin  their  faith 
to  the  things  experience  teaches 
them  are  the  best.  Studebaker's 
vehicles  never  disappoint. 

Studebakers  also  make  a  full  line  of  all 
kinds  of  vehicles,  harness,  etc.  They  con- 
trol entire  output  of  the  World  Buggy 
Co.  and  make  the  "IzzerLine"  of  vehicles. 
All  dealers  handle  Studebaker  goods. 
Write  us  for  catalogues,  etc. 

Studebaker  Bros.  Mfg.  Co. 

South  Bend,  Ind. 

REPOSITORIES: 
Chicago,  New  Tork,  San  Francisco,  Kansas 
City,  Denver,  Salt  Luke  City,  Portland,  Ore. 


STANDARD  FLY  KILLER 

Kills  Lice.  In- 
sects and  Fleas. 

Protects 
cows  from 
the  torture 
of  flies  in 
pasture 
while  milk- 
ing; will 
'give  20%  more  milk. 
Harmless  to  man  and 
beast.  Evenly  applied 
with  our  special  Sprayer. 
Ca  ves  and  young 
_J  stockwill thrive.  Pre- 
vents disease  and  abortion,  which  is  caused  by  a  germ  propagated 
by  unsanitary  conditions.  For  $1.00  we  will  send  to  any  address  a 
Sprayer  and  enough  Fly  Killer  disinfectant  to  protect  150  cows. 
Agents  wanted.  J>.  B.  SMITH  &  CO.,  Utlca,  N.  Y..U.  S.  A. 

MORE  MONEY 

can  be  realized  from  well  baled  hay 
than  from  loose  hay.    Your  mar- 
ket Is  your  nearest  R.  R.  station 
when  your  hay  is  baled. 

"ELI" 

Baling  Presses  ' 

bale  hay  better  than  others.  Make  close  fpffl&f  Horse  and 
compact  bales.  Save  room  in  a  car.  Feed  ^a^^s>^  Steam  Power, 
hole  53x30  ina.  Safe  and  easy  to  feed.  They  take  the  least  power 
necessary  to  do  good  work.  Being  made  of  steel  they  combine  great- 
est lightness  and  strength.  Send  for  free  illustrated  catalogue. 

COLLINS  PLOW  CO.,  1116  Hampshire  St.,  Quincy,  Ills. 

ORNAMENTAL  FENCE 

25  designs,  all  steel. 
Handsome,  durable.— 
Cheaper  than  a  wood 
fence.  Special  induce- 
ments to  church  and 

cemeteries.  Catalogue  free. 

KOKOMO  FENCE 
MACHINE  CO., 
48? North  St., 
Eokomo,  Indiana. 


15  Tons 
a  Day 


The  Gem  Full-Circle  \L££^Baler,  lightest, 
strongest,  cheapest  baler.  Jlade  of  -wrought  steel. 
Operated  by  1  or  2  horses.  30  inch  feed  opening. 
Sold  on  5  days  trial.    Catalogue  free.  Address 
GEO.  ERTEL  CO.,  Quincy,  III. 


NO  SPAVINS 


The  worst  possible  spavin  can  be  cured  in 
45  minutes.  Ringbones,  Curbs  and  Splints 
just  as  quick.  Not  painful  and  never  has 
failed.  Detailed  information  about  this 
new  method  sent  free  to  horse  owners. 

Write  today.  Ask  for  pamphlet  No.  68. 
Fleming  Bros.,  Chemists,  Union  Stock  Yds.,  Chicago. 


EES 


m  BEST  FENCE 

Can  be  made  at  the  actual  cost  of  wire. 
Over  100  Styles,  and  50  to  70  rods  per  day, 

Horse-high,  Boll-strong,  Pig  and  Chlcken-t Igh U 

THE  DUPLEX  MACHINE 

makes  it.  The  Machine  is  Automatic,  simple 
in  construction,  runs  easy,  works  rapidly- 

tent  on  Triad  Plain,  berb  wire  and 
ates  at  wholesale  prices.  Catalog  free. 

KITSELMAN  BROTHERS* 
D  24  Muncie*  Indiana* 

GREAT  PRIZE  CONTEST 

$1,500.00  Cash  Prizes 

Contest  is  open  to  all.  See  Pages  18  and  19 
of  this  issue  of  the  Farm  and  Fireside  for  full 
particulars  and  list  of  the  great  cash  prizes. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


A  COW'S  RATION 

The  dairyman  often  is  asked  to  name  materials  in  the  right  proportion  for  a 
profitable  ration  for  a  cow.    This  is  an  unreasonable  request.    The  selec- 
tion of  materials  depends  upon  the  home  supply,  the  prices  of  those  on 
the  market  and  the  taste  of  the  cow.    The  amount  of  the  ration  depends 
also  upon  the  individual  cow.    But  there  are  a  few  things  that  can  be  accepted 
unquestionably. 

First,  the  cow  needs  succulent  food.  The  production  of  milk  demands  suc- 
culence in  the  feeding-ration.  This  is  secured  in  summer  in  pasture-grasses  and 
forage  crops.  Years  ago  the  pasture  was  considered  all-sufficient,  and  the  cow 
was  expected  to  drop  in  her  flow  of  milk  when  hot,  dry  weather  cut  the  supply  of 
good  grass,  but  the  progressive  dairyman  no  longer  depends  upon  pasture  alone. 
This  would  do  if  the  pasture  was  only  half  stocked,  but  that  would  not  pay.  The 
summer  forage  crop  comes  in  to  supplement  the  pasture.  The  grass  carries  the 
cows  until  August,  and  then,  when  they  should  not  be  compelled  to  put  in  much 
time  hunting  feed  in  the  heat,  the  succulent  forage  crop  supplies  them  with  feed  in 
cool,  dark  stables  during  the  middle  of  the  day.  Cows  thus  treated  maintain  a 
pretty  even  flow  of  milk  throughout  the  summer.  Canada  peas  and  oats, 
sorghum,  sweet-corn  and  cow-peas  are  among  the  best  soiling-crops. 

The  winter  ration  demands  the  succulence  as  well  as  does  the  summer  one. 
Beets  and  other  roots  furnish  this,  but  at  greater  cost  than  silage.  The  silo  is  an 
essential  to  the  most  profitable  production  of  milk.  It  passed  the  experimental 
stage  ten  years  ago,  and  silage  is  the  basis  of  the  ration  for  cows  in  nearly  all 
up-to-date  dairies. 

Second,  farm  feeding-stuffs  must  be  used  largely  on  most  dairy-farms,  and  the 
leading  one — corn  in  some  form — is  deficient  in  milk-making  properties.  It  is  a 
splendid  base  for  a  ration,  especially  when  in  the  form  of  silage,  but  some  protein, 
or  blood-making  material,  must  be  added  to  it.  Bran  and  other  such  by-products 
of  manufacturing  bring  us  this  element,  but  they  have  become  so  costly  that  it  is 
time  to  plan  for  the  growing  of  some  protein  crops.  We  can  use  clover  hay, 
pea-vine  hay,  Canada-pea  and  oat  hay,  and  other  winter  feed  from  legumes,  and 
thus  cut  down  the  bran-bill. 

Third,  in  buying  by-products  the  physiological  effect  upon  the  animal  is  a 
consideration.  Cotton-seed  meal  is  constipating,  but  when  fed  in  connection  with 
silage  a  considerable  quantity  can  be  used  with  safety.  Gluten-meal  is  good  for 
milk,  but  a  relatively  big  quantity  of  it  injures  the  quality  of  butter.  The  charac- 
ter of  the  product  and  the  kind  of  feed  provided  by  the  farm  affect  choice  of  pur- 
chased feeds. 

Fourth,  no  one  can  safely  fix  the  quantity  of  a  profitable  ration  for  a  cow 
without  testing  her  capacity  to  use  the  feed.  Each  animal  should  be  fed  accord- 
ing to  her  ability  to  convert  feed  into  milk  or  butter  at  a  profit.  There  is  a 
limit,  that  must  be  determined.  But  succulence,  a  fair  amount  of  protein  in  hay 
from  legumes  and  in  by-products,  and. a  good  supply  of  mineral  matter,  as  in 
oats  or  bran,  are  demanded  by  all  cows  for  best  results.  D. 


CALF-FEEDINO 


Passing  through  a  part  of  the  country  recently  where  a  good  many  calves  were 
being  raised  by  hand  I  noticed  the  different  methods,  and  lack  of  methods,  in 
vogue.  At  one  place  a  number  of  calves  were  fed  from  a  trough,  and  I  could  not 
see  why  that  farmer  didn't  know  the  cause  of  his  unhealthy  calves.  They  were 
not  doing  well  at  all,  and  one  look  at  the  trough  was  enough  to  show  the  cause; 
it  was  long  and  shallow,  had  not  been  cleaned  for  months,  and  altogether  was 
not  fit  to  feed  pigs  from, 

At  other  places  the  men  would  take  two  buckets  apiece  full  of  milk,  call  the 
calves  around  them,  and  start  in.  Two  calves  would  put  their  heads  into  one 
pail,  and  while  the  man  was  getting  them  out  several  calves  would  upset  the  other 
pail,  and  the  little,  weak  ones  did  not  get  any. 

When  I  came  to  the  place  I  will  describe  it  was  with  a  feeling  of  relief  that  I 
watched  the  calves  fed,  and  was  able  to  admire  as  pretty  skim-milk  calves  as  I 
ever  saw. 

This  man  had  built  a  row  of  small  stanchions  at  one  end  of  his  calf-pasture,  as 
near  to  his  creamery  as  possible;  they  were  built  of  inch  lumber,  and  were  about 
three  feet  high  and  quite  close  together — in  all  respects  very  much  the  same  as 
his  cow-stanchions.  They  were  set  right  in  line  with  the  rest  of  the  pasture- 
fence,  forming  two  sections  of  the  fence,  of  ten  stanchions  to  the  section,  so  that 
the  calves  could  only  come  up  to  the  side  opposite  to  where  the  men  stood  with 
the  milk. 

On  the  side  outside  of  the  pasture  a  frame  had  been  built  in  which  to  set  a 
galvanized  pail  before  each  stanchion.  He  had  made  this  frame  by  using  a  six-inch 
board,  set  on  edge,  placing  it  a  foot  from  the  base  of  the  stanchions,  and  nailing 
two-inch  crosspieces  from  the  base-boards  to  the  top  of  the  six-inch  piece,  form- 
ing a  box  for  each  pail,  so  that  it  could  not  be  upset. 

The  calves  were  standing  ready  to  be  let  into  their  places  when  feeding-time 
came,  and  every  one  was  put  in  and  fastened  by  a  drop-stick  on  top  of  the 
stanchions  before  any  of  them  were  fed.  Care  must  be  taken  to  have  the  open- 
ings far  enough  apart  so  that  one  calf  cannot  reach  over  into  his  neighbor's  pail. 

As  soon  as  the  calves  were  in  place  the  warm  milk  from  the  separator  was 
brought  out,  and  each  pail  filled  with  the  amount  required  for  the  calf  it  was 
meant  for,  a  little  linseed-meal  put  into  the  milk,  and  the  pail  set  into  the  box 
before  the  calf. 

In  this  manner  one  man  was  attending  to  twenty  calves,  and  each  and  every 
calf  was  receiving  individual  attention;  the  slow  drinkers  were  getting  their  full 
share;  none  of  them  were  getting  two  feeds;  no  milk  was  being  wasted;  the  calves 
were  not  being  kicked  over  the  heads,  and  the  feeder  was  not  being  tempted  to 
use  strong  language. 

After  the  calves  were  through,  every  pail  was  taken  out,  rinsed  in  running 
water,  which  was  right  at  hand,  being  run  from  a  near-by  creek  in  small  troughs 
for  this  very  purpose,  then  placed  upon  their  sides — not  turned  upside  down — in 
a  rack  built  right  above  the  stanchions.  In  this  way  the  pails  were  always  clean 
and  sweet. 

The  farmer  showed  me  the  arrangement  he  had  for  his  calf-feeding  in  the 
winter.  The  two  sections  of  stanchions  were  moved  into  one  end  of  his  calf-shed, 
and  here  they  were  fed  in  the  same  manner.  Along  one  whole  side  of  this  shed 
he  had  racks  made  to  hold  his  hay  for  the  calves,  about  two  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  made  of  poles,  from  between  which  the  calves  pulled  what  hay  they 
wanted,  and  did  not  waste  it  nor  trample  it  under  foot. 

Along  the  other  side  were  shallow  feed-boxes,  from  which  he  fed  bran  and 
chopped  feed,  and  he  stated  that  his  winter  calves  turned  out  just  as  well  as  the 
spring  calves  under  this  treatment.  G.  B.  T. 


Swelled  Leg. — L  P.  K.,  Eagle  Foundry,  Pa.  If  there  is  no  lameness,  and 
the  wound  has  healed,  exercise  the  mare  every  day,  keeping  the  swelled  leg 
bandaged  with  a  smoothly  applied  bandage  of  woolen  flannel.  Invariably  begin 
bandaging  at  the  hoof.  Keep  up  this  treatment  until  no  more  reduction  is 
effected  by  the  exercise.  Most  of  the  swelling,  if  not  all,  will  undoubtedly  be 
removed,  while  some  of  it,  probably  but  little,  may  remain  and  become  permanent. 


Sharpies' Tubular 

Dairy  Separators 

the  latest  product  of  the 
world's  leading  Cream 
Separator  manufactory. 

HIGHEST  PRIZE  (KNIGHT'S 
DECORATION)  AWARDED 
AT  PARIS. 

No  disks  to  bother  with 
and  wash.  Are  very  easy 
turners. 

Guaranteed  to  produce  enough 
more  butter  than  the  best  compet- 
ing separator  to  pay  6%  on  whole 
first  cost  of  machine  each  year. 
Five  sizes— $50  to  $200  each. 

Valuable  book  on  "Business  Dairying" 
and  Catalogue  No.  112  free. 

Sharpies  Co.,    P.  M.  Sharpies. 
Chicago,  III.    West  Chester,  Pa. 


Farmers9 
Handy  Wagon 


With  4-Inch  Tire  Steel  Wheels 


Low  and  handy.  Saves  labor.  Wide  tires,  avoid 
cutting  farm  into  ruts.  Will  hold  up  any  two-horse 
load.  We  also  furnish  Steel  Wheels  to  nt  any  axle. 
Any  size  wheel,  any  width  of  tire.  Catalogue  free. 
Address  Empire  Manufacturing  Co.  Quincy,  III. 


Free  Free  Free 

— — —  CATALOGUE  OF  — — 


Seasonable  Patterns 

We  issue  a  catalogue  of  season- 
able, up-to-date  patterns,  which 
are  furnished  our  subscribers  at 
the  very  lowest  prices.  The 
patterns  are  the  latest  arid  are 
guaranteed  reliable. 

'  The  catalogue  is  FREE. 
Write  for  it  to-day. 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


LUMBER  AT  HALF  PRICES. 

WE  PURCHASED  THE  PAX-AMERICAN  EXPOSITION 

SEND  US  YOUR  LUMBER  BILL  FOR  OUR  ESTIMATE. 

Pipe,  Machinery  and  Building 
Supplies  in  General. 

FREE  CATALOGUES  ON  APPLICATION. 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO., 
PUN-AMERICAN,  DEPARTMENT  64,     BUFFALO,  NEW  YORK. 


CIDE 
MACHINERY 
Best  and  cheapest. 
Send  for  catalogue. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 
PRESS  CO., 

98  wMt  Water  St., 
SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


Rex  Wind  Mill. 

Galvanized  Steel. 

Is  the  standard.  A  galvanized  steel  mill  and 
tower  insures  permanent  rigidity.  Only  a  few 
parts,  not  a  complicated  machine.  Light  run- 
ning. Practically  no  lost  motion  or  friction. 
Self  regulating  iu  heavy  wind.  Strong  guar* 
nntee.  Agents  wanted.  Write  to-day  for  largo 
Illustrated  catalogue.   Box  C. 

Anderson  Mai leab le  Iron  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Anderson, Ind. 


LIFE  OF  TALMAGE 


$26:19  BUYS  A  BUGGY 

|<  with  top  $33. 60)  of  very  superior 
I  QUALITY.  STYLE  and  DURABILITY. 
fEutire  output  of  two  enormous  fac- 
tories, sold  direct  to  con- 
sumer.  We  mfr.  full  line 
Buggies,  Carriages,  Har- 
ness, guarantee  all  goods, 
'  ship  on  approval. 
TYE  DEFY  COMPETTTlnStno' 
SAVE  DEALERS'  PROFIT. 
Money  back!  mot  satisfied.    Scad  for  CATALOGUE  and  SPECIAL  OFFER. 
UNION  BUGGY  COMPANY,    206  Saicloaw  Street.  Pontine,  Midi. 

THE  ONLY 
AUTHORIZED 

Edited  by  Ills  Son,  Rer.  FRANK  DeWITT  TALMAGE,  D.D. 
contains  over  600  pages;  magnificently  illustrated;  pries 
82.00.  Highest  commission :  freight  paid;  credit  given. 
Ko  capital  required ;  experience  unnecessary.  Any  one 
can  make  from  Sio  to  g26  per  day  easily.  BEffAKt  OF 
OTHER  TALMAGE  HOOKS,  AS  THEY  ARE  ALL 
UNRELIABLE.  The  people  want  "The  Only  Author- 
ized Life,"  and  will  have  no  other.  Outfit  free  for  16  cents 
to  cover  postage.  Order  outfit  to-day.  Address 

TUE  JOHN  C.  WOfSTON  CO. 
718  Arch  St.,  Phlla.,  or  834  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 

Rheumatism  Cured,  FREE! 

If  you  have  Rheumatism,  Gout,  Lumbago,  Sciatica, 
etc.,  when  doctors  fall  to  cure  you,  you  write  to  me, 
aud  I  will  send  you,  free  of  cost,  a  package  of  the 
most  wonderful  remedy  which  cured  ine  and  hun- 
dreds of  others,  amoug  them  cases  of  30  years 
standing.  It  Is  a  simple  remedy,  and  will  cure  you 
without  detention  from  work.  Address 
JOHN  A.  SMITH,  4195  Germaaia  Building,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

ORNAMENTAL  LAWN  FENCE 

-"-  Save  20  to  26  per  cent  by 

buying  direct  from  manu- 
facturer. HADE  OF  STEEL. 

CHEAP  AS  WOOO 

Special  Prleea  to  Cburehea, 
Cemeteries  and  Large  Park*. 

82  page  Catalog  free. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
Box  «4,      Winchester,  and. 


If  afflicted  with 
weak  eyes,  use 


Thompson's  Eye  Water 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


A  DAIRY-BARN 

The  dairymen  have  long  been  the  most  progressive  of  our  agricultural 
classes.    They  have  endeavored  to  stock  up  with  animals  that  had  been 
proven  adapted  to  their  needs,  and  which  had  demonstrated  their  ability  to 
pay  for  the  food  and  care  bestowed  and  leave  a  margin  for  profits. 
They  have  studied  the  chemistry  of  food,  and  arrived  at  definite  conclusions  as 
to  the  relative  feeding  value  of  the  various  crops  produced  upon  the  farm  and 
what  was  needed  to  be  purchased  to  make  up  the  so-called  balanced  ration. 

They  have  found  that  good  cows  cannot  be  expected  to  give  best  results  unless 
they  have  comfortable  quarters,  and  that  good  feed  may  be  almost  thrown  away 
even  on  well-bred  cows  if  they  must  face  the  inclement  weather  of  winter.  It  is 
self-evident,  then,  that  a  good,  comfortable  barn  is  one  of  the  chief  factors  that 
contributed  to  the  results  attained  by  the  successful  dairyman. ' 

It  has  been  the  lot  of  the  writer  to  visit  many  ('airy-barns  in  Ohio  and  other 
states,  and  he  has  had  hundreds  of  barn-plans  submitted  for  his  inspection  by 
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All  the  world's  a  stage.  Elgin 
Watches  are  the  prompters. 

Elgin  Watches 

are  the  world's  standard  for  pocket  time- 
pieces. Sold  by  every  jeweler  in  the  land ; 
guaranteed  by  the  world's  greatest  watch 
works.    Booklet  free. 

ELGIN  NATIONAL  WATCH  CO. 


Elgin,  Illinois. 
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dairymen  throughout  the  states  and  the  Canadian  provinces,  but  when  everything 
is  taken  into  consideration  there  is  no  plan  that,  for  convenience,  excels  that 
accompanying  this  short  sketch. 

The  plan  shows  a  barn  thirty-six  by  eighty,  with  two  rows  of  cows  facing  the 
feed-alley,  through  which  a  silage-car  or  feeding-truck  may  be  run  from  silos  just 
outside  the  barn  at  the  end. 

The  grain  feed  may  be  in  bins  on  the  floor  above,  and  conducted  by  spouts  to 
the  small  boxes  at  one  side  of  the  feeding-alley. 

The  main  floor  is  divided  into  five  equal  spaces  of  sixteen  feet  each — three  bays 
and  two  floors,  one  of  which  may  be  used  for  hay  or  grain. 

If  root  crops  are  grown,  a  root-cellar  may  be  built  in  one  of  the  approaches, 
and  a  large  cistern  built  in  the  other,  unless  water  is  supplied  from  a  well. 

The  basement  should  be  papered  and  sided  on  the  outside  wiih  tongued  and 
grooved  siding,  and  papered  and  ceiled  inside. 

The  windows  should  slide  horizontally. 

The  stable  may  be  cleaned  by  means  of  a  drop-carrier  on  a  track  overhead,  or 
a  dump-cart  may  be  driven  through  from  end  to  end. 

The  basement  should  be  at  least  eight  feet.  Ventilating-flues  should  start 
about  twenty  inches  from  the  floor,  and  extend  upward  with  alternate  posts  and 
roof  arches  to  the  comb,  and  there  connected  with  metallic  flue. 

The  superstructure  may  be  twenty  feet,  with  gable-roof  one  third  pitch;  or  if 
sixteen-foot  posts  are  used,  a  curb-roof  with  three  fourths  and  one  fourth  pitch 
will  give  the  same  storage  capacity. 

Slate  seems  to  be  the  most  desirable  roof,  owing  to  the  poor  quality  of  most 
of  the  shingles  on  the  market  at  the  present  time.  The  first  cost  of  the  slate  is 
slightly  greater,  but  the  durability  is  much  more  in  proportion. 

The  basement  floor  should  be  cemented  throughout.  The  main  floor  is  made 
of  two  layers  of  boards,  with  tarred  paper  between. 

One  of  the  best  dairy-barns  in  Ohio  is  that  of  Kelley  Brothers  in  Clinton 
County,  which  is  thirty-six  by  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight,  and  fitted  up  in 
modern  style.  John  L.  Shawver. 

Don't  Yield  the  Milk  When  Milked. — T.  G.,  Olathe,  Kan.  Your  cow  has 
probably  experienced  some  unkind  treatment  while  being  milked,  and  prefers  to 
keep  her  milk  for  her  calf  to  letting  the  milker  have  it.  You  will  probably  suc- 
ceed in  getting  it  if  you  milk  her  crosswise — namely,  the  left  fore  and  the  right 
hind  teat  together,  and  vice  versa.    Try  it. 


PRICELESS  RECIPES 

AND  SECRETS 

An  unparalleled  new  book,  presenting  in  compact  form  an  unequaled,  priceless 
collection  of  formulas  and  recipes  for  housekeepers,  farmers,  dairymen,  gardeners, 
fruit-growers,  and  a  complete,  indexed  collection  for  all  the  trades. 

A  Never-Failing  Friend, 
A  Money- Saver  and  a  Money-Earner 

A  wonderful  collection.  Hundreds  of  the  recipes  given  are  secret  formulas.  The 
value  of  these  secrets  to  the  household,  the  farmer,  the  storekeeper  and  the  workman 
can  hardly  be  estimated.  They  will  save  the  cost  of  the  book  a  dozen  times 
over.  More  than  that,  they  will  provide  a  means  of  making  large  sums  of  money 
through  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  easily  prepared  yet  extremely  valuable 
articles,  the  methods  of  making  which  are  not  generally  known. 

Easily  Understood 


Every  recipe  in 
this  splendid 
book  is  carefully  and  plainly  written.  Not 
only  does  the  book  tell  the  way  an  article  can 
be  made,  but  it  gives  such  complete  directions 
that  any  one  can  go  ahead  and  make  the  arti- 
cle without  additional  knowledge  or  study. 
Complete  tables  are  given,  showing  the  differ- 
ent weights  and  measures.  Also  descriptive 
chapters,  explaining  completely  the  different 
processes  commonly  made  use  of  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  many  of  our  staple  articles. 


Handy  Classification 

ranged  by  departments,  so  that  you  can  read- 
ily turn  to  whatever  kind  of  article  you  want 
to  find.  Under  each  department  the  different 
recipes  are  alphabetically  arranged,  making 
an  invaluable  classification.  Besides  this 
there  is  a  complete  alphabetical  index  in  the 
back  of  the  book.  It  takes  only  a  moment  to 
find  any  one  of  the  three  thousand  recipes. 
You  are  not  compelled  to  go  through  an  elab- 
orate process  to  find  anything  you  want. 


SEVEN  COMPLETE  INVALUABLE  DEPARTMENTS 


The  Farm  and  Dairy 

priceless  formulas  and  recipes,  including  the 
manufacture  of  fertilizers,  instructions  for 
draining,  secret  weather-guides,  storing  and 
curing  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  the  destruc- 
tion of  noxious  worms  and  other  pests,  how  to 
tell  the  number  of  plants  or  trees  to  an  acre, 
short-cut  rules  to  measure  hay,  how  to  make 
axle-grease,  quantity  of  seed  of  various  kinds 
of  plants  required  for  a  given  space,  quantity 
of  seed  to  the  acre,  table  of  rules  for  deter- 
mining coming  changes  in  the  weather  by  the 
changes  in  the  moon,  how  to  preserve  eggs, 
etc.,  etc.  Also  four  diagrams  showing  the 
modes  of  cutting  up  the  various  joints  and 
steaks  of  the  ox,  the  calf,  the  sheep  and  the  hog. 

The  HousehoSd  ggg,  fe-g£ 

ting  and  cleaning  all  kinds  of  household  arti- 
cles, including  the  recipe  for  the  wonderful 
"Magic  Dirt  Annihilator,"  recipes  for  the 
laundry,  for  repairing  and  polishing  all  kinds 
of  articles,  for  the  destruction  of  roaches, 
bugs,  flies  and  other  household  pests,  house- 
hold miscellany  of  dozens  of  splendid  formulas 
and  secrets. 

Medical  Preparations  classifi- 
cation, how  to  prepare  liniments,  ointments, 
infusions,  salves,  cerates,  lozenges,  troches, 
cough-medicines,  cough-drops,  plasters,  poul- 
tices, syrups,  tinctures,  essences,  elixirs.  Also 
a  section  on  popular  patent  medicines,  includ- 
ing directions  for  the  preparation  of  tonics, 
alternatives,  stomachics,  etc.,  etc.  These  for- 
mulas are  of  the  greatest  value.  They  have 
been  tested  and  found  effectual.  Directions 
are  given  with  each  recipe.  Order  as  No.  119. 


Toilet  Articles 


fsAnor »l  Trailoc  Tne  baker  and  con- 
UCiiei  at    1 1  dUC!J  fectloner,  including 

recipes  for  making  all  kinds  of  candy,  ice- 
cream, sherbets  and  water-ices,  valuable  rec- 
ipes for  making  syrups  and  flavors,  medicinal 
liquors  and  beverages,  including  formulas  of 
the  utmost  value,  telling  how  to  make  scores 
of  tonics,  bitters  and  cordials  that  can  be  sold 
at  immense  profit,  various  recipes  for  the  sick- 
room, the  manufacture  of  glues,  cement,  mu- 
cilage, paste,  sealing-wax,  solders,  alloys  and 
rare  and  valuable  compositions.  Also  pol- 
ishes for  leather,  hints  for  trappers  and  hun- 
ters, how  to  stuff  birds  and  animals,  the 
manufacture  of  paints,  stains,  varnishes, 
japans,  and  recipes  for  the  farrier. 

How  to  make  per- 
fumes,distilled  waters 
and  oils,  sachet-powders,  skin  preparations, 
cosmetics,  preparations  for  the  hands,  nails 
and  feet,  hair-restoratives,  tonics  and  washes, 
curling-fluids,  pomades,  preparations  to  use1 
in  shaving,  tooth-powders,  washes  and  pastes, 
and  toilet  and  medicinal  soaps. 

Chemical  Preparations  ?°kks: 

erasers,  gildings,  copying-pads,  gold  and  silver 
plating  powders,  fireworks  and  explosives. 

General  Miscellany  J^u{SuJ 

and  usefulness  not  included  under  the  other 
departments.  Includes  a  large  number  of  ex- 
tremely valuable  secrets,  such  as  etching  on 
copper,  manufacture  of  celluloid,  artificial 
ivory,  molds  and  dies,  etc.  Peculiar  exper- 
iments, hints  on  patents  and  inventions,  and 
many  other  articles  of  the  greatest  interest 
and  of  measureless  value. 


HOW  TO  GET  m 


We  will  send  this  wonderful  Recipe  Book  free,  post-paid,  for  sending  one  yearly 
subscription  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside,  or 

We  will  send  both  the  Farm  and  Fireside  one  year  and  this  Recipe  Book  for  only  40  cents. 

(Wlien  this  offer  is  accepted  no  cash  commission  can  be  allowed  and  the  name  cannot 
count  in  a  club  toward  a  premium) 

TWO  PREMIUMS  TO  ONE  SUBSCRIBER 

Notice  particularly  that  you  can  get  the  Farm  and  Fireside  one  year  and  a  mag- 
nificent picture,  both  for  35  cents,  as  advertised  on  Page  18.  As  a  special  offer 
we  will  send  this  Recipe  Book  for  only  15  cents  additional  if  ordered  at  same  time. 

ANY  ONE  ACCEPTING  THE  ABOVE  OFFER  IS  ALSO  ENTITLED 
TO  A  FREE  COUNT  IN  THE  DOT  CONTEST.     SEE  PAGE  19. 

ADDRESS  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 
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FRUIT. 

Its  quality  influences  the  selling- 
price.  Profitable  fruit  growing  in- 
sured only  when  enough  actual 

Potash 

is  in  the  fertilizer. 

Neither  quantity  nor  good  quality 
possible  without  Potash. 

Write  for  our  free  books  giving  details. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 
93  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City. 


Latest  Patterns 

FOR  10  CENTS 

That  is  the  kind  our  pattern  cat- 
alogue tells  about  and  illustrates. 

We  send  it  FREE  on  request. 
Write  to-day. 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


FAT 


How  to  reduce  it 

Mr.  Hugo  Horn,  344  £.  66th 

b  St.,  New  York  City,  writes:!  

•■It  reduced  my  weight  40  lbs.  three  years  ago,  &ud  1 
not  gained  an  ounce  since."  Purely Tegetable  ,  8>ud  harmless  as 
water. '"■Any  one  can  make  it  at  home  atlittle  expense.  No 
starring.    No  sickness.    We  will  mail  a  box  of  It  andfullpar- 
tlculars  In  a  plain  sealed  package  for  4  cents  for  postage,  etc 

Hall  Chemical  Co.,  Dept.  B,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


EC1IAE  1  STRONGEST 
P  b  II U  L  ■  MADE.  Bull- 

■  "  w  ™  "  strong.  Cnicken- 
tight.  Sold  to  the  Farmer  at  Wholesale 
Prices.   Fnllj  Warranted.  Catalog  Free. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO., 
Bex  IS         Winchester,  Indiana,  D.  S.  A. 


Would  $500.00  in  cash  come  handy? 
This  is  the  amount  of  the  first  grand  prize 
in  the  Dot  Contest  For  particulars  see 
Pages  18  and  19  of  this  paper. 

FREE!  sfeonrd 

OF  CANNING  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES. 
MRS.  W.  T.  PRICE,  1427  Penn  Ave.  N.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


BOOK  NEW  PROCESS 


FREE 

Decorated 

NeedleCase 

With  Complete  Assortment  of  Fine  Needles 


Outside  View  of  Needle-Case 

Very  much  reduced  in  size. 

Every  woman  will  appreciate  this  useful 
and  handsome  article.   The  case  is 

Handsomely  Decorated  in  Colors 

Its  general  shape  is  that  of  a  horseshoe, 
hinged  at  the  base  of  the  shoe.  The  back 
also  has  a  design  in  colors.  Open  this  case 
measures  9  inches  long  by  41  inches  wide. 

On  one  side  there  are  four  needle-pockets, 
containing  sizes  3,  5,  6,  7  and  9  of  the  finest 
imported  needles.  On  the  other  side  is  an 
assortment  of  fifteen  fancy  needles,  including 
a  square-end  bodkin  2i  inches  long,  two  large 
darning-needles,  each  about  two  inches  long, 
and  twelve  fancy  large  and  small  eyed 
needles.   All  of  these  needles  are 

Sharp's  Best  Ellipse  Silver-Eyed 

The  eye  is  so  shaped  as  to  be  threaded  with 
the  greatest  ease ;  has  no  sharp  edge  to  cut 
the  thread.  Another  valuable  feature  is  a 
groove-shape  given  to  the  end  of  each  needle 
at  the  eye.  so  that  the  thread  will  follow  the 
needle  through  any  cloth,  heavy  or  light, 
without  the  slightest  strain.   Order  as  No.  122. 

This  Needle-Case  FREE 

I  We  will  send  this  Needle-Case  FREE,  post- 
■  paid,  for  sending  one  yearly  subscription, 
new  or  renewal,  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside;  or 

O  We  wil!  send  the  Farm  and  Fireside  one 

year,  new  or  renewal,  and  05  r  » 
this  complete  Needle-Case  for  00  tenl* 

(  When  this  offer  is  accepted  no  cash  commission  can 
be  allowed  and  the  name  cannot  count  in 
a  club  toward  a  premium) 

Any  one  accepting  this  offer  Is  entitled  to  a  free 
count  in  the  Dot  Contest.  See  Page  19. 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


Poultry  ~Ra  is  ing 


By  P.  H.  JACOBS 


PULLETS  AS  LAYERS 

When  pullets  are  forced  to  lay  early,  by  stimulants  or  highly  concentrated 
food,  it  is  an  injury,  as  it  taxes  their  vitality.    A  pullet  that  is  forced 
will  lay  very  small  eggs  for  a  while,  and  when  she  ceases,  in  order  to 
rest,  she  will  not  begin  again  as  soon  as  an  ordinary  hen.   She  becomes 
prematurely  old,  and  on  the  average  does  not  prove  as  profitable  as  when  she  is 
given  time  to  mature  before  beginning  to  lay. 


TO  CLEAN  OUT  A  NEST 

The  only  way  to  clean  out  a  nest,  should  the  contents  become  soiled,  is  to 
carry  the  box  outside,  burn  the  hay,  then  dip  a  sponge  in  kerosene,  and  apply  a 
lighted  match  to  the  box,  first  rubbing  it  over  with  the  sponge.  The  oil  will 
burn  over  the  box  for  a  few  minutes  and  then  cease.  If  there  are  any  lice  they 
will  have  but  a  poor  chance.  If  an  egg  is  broken  in  the  nest,  the  result  is  usually 
lice  unless  the  nest  is  at  once  cleaned.  The  best  mode  is  to  begin  anew,  with  the 
box  very  clean,  and  fresh-cut  hay  or  straw  put  in. 


NESTS  FOR  EGO-EATERS 

The  illustration  is  intended  to  show  an  excellent  arrangement  to  prevent  the 
eating  of  eggs  by  laying-hens.  The  nests  are  raised  one  foot  from  the  floor,  the 
space  under  the  nests  being  utilized  as  a  portion  of  the  floor.    The  roost  is  placed 

over  a  platform  on  the  nests.  The 
hens  cannot  reach  the  eggs  from  the 
floor,  and  if  the  nests  are  only  twelve 
inches  high  they  cannot  stand  up  in 
them  to  eat  the  eggs.  The  darker  the 
interior  of  the  nests,  the  better.  This 
arrangement  gives  the  fowls  the  whole 
of  the  space  on  the  floor. 


MOIST  NESTS 


Hens  often  "steal"  their  nests,  and 
find  some  secluded  location  where  the 
ground  appears  moist.  This  fact  has 
prompted  some  farmers  to  believe  that 
a  moist  location  should  be  preferred 
for  hens  that  are  incubating.  The 
selection  of  the  nesting-place  of  the  hen  is  not  because  the  ground  may  be  damp, 
but  for  the  reason  that  she  requires  a  cool  location  or  to  get  rid  of  lice  in  the 
poultry-house.  In  winter  the  hens  prefer  a  warm,  dry  nest.  Experiments  show 
that  sitting-hens  will  hatch  out  as  many  chickens  from  the  eggs  when  the  nests 
are  up  on  a  dry  hay-mow  as  when  they  are  located  on  damp  ground. 


BROKEN  EGGS 

Hens  soon  learn  vices,  and  consequently  they  should  never  receive  broken 
egg-shells  unless  the  shells  are  crushed  very  fine,  or  they  will  soon  begin  to  eat 
eggs.  When  they  make  a  practice  of  pulling  the  eggs  out  of  the  nests  it  indicates 
that  they  are  willing  to  scratch,  and  are  in  need  of  some  kind  of  material  for  that 
purpose.  Never  allow  a  hen  to  eat  an  egg  that  is  broken  if  you  can  possibly  pre- 
vent it.    Remove  it  at  once,  and  clean  up  any  portion  that  remains. 


THE  COCKERELS 


One  of  the  expenses  borne  by  those  who  keep  large  flocks  of  fowls  is  for  the 
extra  number  of  young  cockerels.  As  a  rule  all  male  birds  sent  to  market  after 
the  combs  have  developed  are  designated  as  "old  roosters,"  although  they  may 
not  be  over  six  months  old,  and  they  seldom  bring  over  six  cents  a  pound  in 
market.  The  time  to  sell  cockerels  is  when  they  weigh  about  two  pounds  each. 
If  retained  they  will  not  be  more  valuable,  as  the  prices  decline  faster  than  the 
birds  increase  in  weight.  It  is  more  economical  to  sell  them  as  soon  as  they  are 
old  enough,  and  thus  lessen  the  supply  of  food  required,  as  well  as  also  gain  more 
room  in  the  poultry-yard. 

SELLING  EGGS 

Eggs  sell  every  month  in  the  year  for  cash,  and  are  always  in  demand.  Those 
who  sell  butter  and  eggs  to  the  country  stores  receive  the  same  prices  for  good 
butter  or  large  eggs  as  are  paid  for  the  same  articles  not  so  good.  The  reason 
is  that  the  country  merchant  sells  in  bulk,  and  sends  all  kinds  together,  very 
frequently  compelling  farmers  to  take  pay  in  trade.  The  only  way  to  get  good 
prices  is  to  study  the  markets,  sell  only  choice  articles,  and  know  to  whom  to 
ship.  The  product  of  a  few  hens  seems  small  by  itself,  but  the  profits  are  likely 
to  suffer  from  the  habit  of  overlooking  the  small  things  and  utilizing  only  the 
larger.  Strict  attention  to  the  little  things  constitutes  a  great  element  of  success 
in  every  department  of  life. 

Peafowls. — A.  J.  S.  asks  regarding  the  care  and  management  of  peafowls. 
They  are  in  habits  very  similar  to  turkeys,  though  nearly  twice  as  long  in  reach- 
ing maturity.  The  females  should  not  be  expected  to  lay  before  two  years  old, 
and  they  seldom  hatch  more  than  one  brood  a  year.  The  same  care  as  for 
turkeys  will  be  sufficient. 

Hens  Eating  Feathers. — S.  J.  B.,  Elyria,  Ohio,  finds  a  difficulty  in  his  hens 
eating  feathers  by  pulling  them  from  each  other.  It  is  the  result  of  confinement 
and  lack  of  exercise,  the  first  offender  teaching  the  others.  There  is  a  "poultry- 
bit"  sold  to  prevent  feather-eating,  but  the  better  course  is  to  detect  the  offender, 
and  destroy  or  remove  it,  as  such  fowls  are  really  worthless. 

Indigestion. — D.  C.  S.,  Lewisville,  Idaho,  reports  his  hens  as  dying  with 
"scours,"  or  cholera.  The  cause  is  probably  indigestion,  due  to  overfeeding. 
The  best  remedy  is  to  withhold  all  food  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  allow 
only  one  ounce  of  lean  meat  to  each  hen  once  a  day  for  a  few  days,  reducing  the 
rations  thereafter.    No  medicine  is  necessary.    Examine  for  lice. 

Small  Eggs. — C.  B.,  Freeman,  Ind.,  mentions  that  some  of  his  hens  lay 
eggs  that  are  as  small  as  those  of  pigeons.  He  feeds  corn,  wheat  and  oats,  his 
fowls  probably  being  fat  and  out  of  condition.  The  remedy  is  to  withhold  grain 
and  force  the  fowls  to  forage  for  their  food.  Sometimes,  however,  the  small  eggs 
may  come  from  immature  pullets. 

Drooping  Chicks. — E.  S.  F.,  Akron,  Ohio,  has  lost  nearly  all  of  his  young 
chicks  from  no  apparent  cause.  They  become  droopy  and  die  off  one  by  one.  It 
is  probable  that  the  large  lice  on  the  heads,  necks  and  bodies  are  at  fault. 
Anoint  the  hen  and  each  chick  on  the  head  with  a  few  drops  of  melted  lard.  The 
advertised  lice-killers  should  be  resorted  to,  as  they  are  excellent. 

Refused  to  Eat. — Mrs.  J.  B.  M.,  Robinson,  Kan.,  states  that  she  had  a 
White  Wyandotte  hen  that  refused  to  eat,  white  and  green  discharges  occur- 
ring, and  she  lived  a  week.  She  had  been  fed  upon  oats  occasionally.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  give  a  cause  of  the  ailment  without  more  details  of  care 
and  management,  as  the  hen  may  have  had  access  to  some  substance  causing  the 
complaint. 


A  New  Result  from  theEDISON 

PHONOGRAPH 


Accomplished 


^  ^^^^^  ~r'U 


Air.  Edison's  Latest  Inventions— 
The  MOULDED  RECORD  and 
The  NEW  REPRODUCER 

duplicate  the  human  voice  in  volume 
and  clearness.  Absolutely  free  from 
scratching;  perfectly  smooth  and  nat- 
ural. The  Moulded  Records  are  "high 
speed,"  made  of  hard  wax,  freely  and 
safely  handled.  New  Reproducers  on 
all  Phonographs.  Ask  your  dealer  for 
exchange  proposition  ("Gem"  except- 
ed). Phonographs  in  Nine  Styles, 
$10.00 to $100.00.  Records,  50 cents; 
$5.00  per  dozen. 

NATIONAL  PHONOGRAPH  COBPAKT,  Orange,  K.  J, 
Sew  York,  8S  Chambers  St.  Chicago,  114  Wabash  Are. 


Cost  of  Feed  Reduced 

ONE-HALF, 

Flow  of  Milk  Increased 

ONE-FOURTH 

BY  USING 

Green  Mountain 

SILOS. 

Catalogs  of  Silos  and  Dairy 
Goods  sent  free  on  request. 

Moseley&Stoddard  Mfg.Co. 

Wanted.     RUTLAND,  VT. 


ENGINES,  BOILERS 
AND  MACHINERY. 

When  you  want  good  rebuilt  ma- 
chinery at  bargain  prices,  write  lor 
our  Catalogue*  No.84.  Wecarry 
ail  kinds  of  engines  (gas,  gasolene 
and  steam  power),  boilers,  pumps, 
and  mill  supplies  in  general. 
CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO. 
West  35th  and  Iron  Sts..  Chicago. 

WHITE  P.  ROCK  EGGS  CO  OO 

Low  combs,  Tellow  skin,  great  layers.  *P      •  ^  " 

M.  C.  KEEN,  Abineton  Are.,  JJewark*  K.  J. 
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TIF  A  TFT  ta  I  ICR  °n  bens  St.  chickens.  64-p. 
UCA111  IU  LrlWi  D.  J.  Lambert.  Box  303,  Ap 


Book  Free. 
Apponang.  R.I. 


LIGHT  BRAHiYIAS.  Illustrated  Circular  Free. 
F.  K.  MOELLEE,  65  Freeman  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


BED-WETTIN6 


CU^ED.  Sample  FKEE* 
Sr.  F.  E.  Hay,  Bloomington,  DX 


High-Grade  Nickel-Plated 

SCISSORS 


We  WIN  Send  the  Farm  and  Fireside 
One  Year  and  These  Scissors  for 

70  Cents 

(To  Club-Raisers:— Wlien  the  subscriber  pays  you 
this  special  price  vou  are  entitled  eitner  to  the 
regular  cash  commission  or  to  count  the  name 
in  a  club.) 

Any  one  accepting  this  offer  Is  entitled  to  a  free 
count  in  the  Dot  Contest.  See  Page  19. 

ADDRESS 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


i 
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The  Grange 

By  MRS.  MARY  E.  LEE 


JUNE 

What  is  so  rare  as  a  day  in  June? 

Then,  if  ever,  come  perfect  days; 
Then  heaven  tries  the  earth  if  it  be  in  tune, 

And  over  it  softly  her  warm  ear  lays; 
Whether  we  look,  or  whether  we  listen, 
We  hear  life  murmur,  or  see  it  glisten; 
Every  clod  feels  a  stir  of  might, 

An  instinct  within  it  that  reaches  and  towers, 
And,  groping  blindly  above  it  for  light, 

Climbs  to  a  soul  in  grass  and  flowers; 
The  flush  of  life  may  well  be  seen 

Thrilling  back  over  hills  and  valleys; 
The  cowslip  startles  in  meadows  green, 

The  buttercup  catches  the  sun  in  its  chalice, 
And  there's  never  a  leaf  nor  a  blade  too  mean 

To  be  some  happy  creature's  palace; 
The  little  bird  sits  at  his  door  in  the  sun, 

Atilt  like  a  blossom  among  the  leaves, 
And  lets  his  illumined  being  o'errun 

With  the  deluge  of  summer  it  receives;. 
His  mate  feels  the  eggs  beneath  her  wings, 
And  the  heart  in  her  dumb  breast  flutters  and  sings; 
He  sings  to  the  wide  world,  and  she  to  her  nest — 
In  the  nice  ear  of  Nature,  which  song  is  the  best? 


-Lowell. 


FARMERS  ORGANIZING  , 

News  of  farmers  organizing  to  secure  some  specific  object  is  so  common  as 
to  excite  little  comment.  Here  it  is  to  secure  equitable  freight  rates;  there 
to  realize  the  best  market  prices  on  wheat  or  dairy  products.  In  a  gratify- 
ing large  number  of  cases  they  have  met  with  success.  Occasionally 
failure  results  from  mismanagement  or  from  one  or  more  farmers  breaking  their 
contract.  Unfortunately  there  are  men  who  do  not  consider  a  promise  made  to  a 
combination  of  farmers  binding.  They  thwart  for  a  time  the  efforts  of  those 
fighting  for  justice.  In  the  end  they  are  the  worst  sufferers,  as  those  who 
remained  true  to  their  contract  will  in  future  operations  ignore  them.  They  then 
lose  the  profits  arising  from  cooperation. 


Temporary  Organizations. — These  are  but  temporary  organizations,  entered 
into  under  stress  of  circumstances.  Those  that  engineer  them  know  that  it 
takes  an  immense  amount  of  faith,  courage,  sticktoitiveness  and  hard  work  to 
convince  their  fellow-farmers  that  results  beneficial  to  all  can  be  obtained.  Very 
often  the  association  dissolves  after  accomplishing  the  end  in  view.  After  a  time 
necessity  again  forces  them  to  combine,  and  the  same  amount  of  work  must  be 
done  again.  Isn't  it  a  trying,  expensive  procedure?  Wouldn't  you  accomplish 
more  by  maintaining  your  organization  and  using  it  when  circumstances  justify? 


The  Grange  a  Permanent  Organization. — The  grange  has  the  advantage  of 
being  permanently  officered  and  equipped.  It  is  available  when  an  emergency 
arises.  At  a  critical  moment  valuable  time  does  not  need  to  be  spent  to  create 
and  foster  public  opinion.  All  the  energy  can  be  expended  in  accomplishing  the 
object  in  hand.  Moreover,  the  members  have  received  valuable  training  in  the 
art  of  conducting  cooperative  enterprises.  They  know  all  the  loopholes,  the 
strong  and  weak  points.  Instead  of  one  man  spending  time  in  going  from  neigh- 
bor to  neighbor  he  meets  all  at  the  grange-meeting.  That  which  took  days  to 
accomplish  is  now  done  in  hours.  In  these  electric  days,  time,  above  all  else,  is 
money.  Moreover,  one  will  be  surprised  at  the  avenues  that  open  up  for  self- 
help.    A  few  grange-meetings  demonstrate  the  value  of  cooperative  efforts. 


GRANGE  PROGRAMS 

A  young  farmer  had  just  gone  into  a  certain  grange.  The  Lecturer,  who  was 
one  of  those  stupid  blunderers  who  are  always  prating  of  "duty"  and  "obliga- 
tions," assigned  to  him  a  recitation.  The  young  man's  face  was  a  picture  of 
disgust.  "The  idea,"  said  he  later,  "of  my  getting  a  recitation.  I  never  spoke  a 
piece  in  my  life,  and  I  don't  intend  to  begin  now."  In  vain  his  mother  and  sister 
pleaded.  "I'll  pay  my  fine,"  said  he,  doggedly,  "but  I'll  not  make  a  fool  of  myself  in 
speaking.  It  would  do  me  no  good,  and  would  only  bore  the  listeners."  Then 
followed  a  few  uncomplimentary  but  true  observations  on  the  Lecturer. 

The  young  man  was  right.  I  believe  that  herein  lies  the  kernel  of  the  whole 
matter  of  the  failures  to  get  good  programs.  For  no  other  reason  save  that  of 
custom  work  is  exacted  from  members  whose  good  sense  tells  them  they  cannot 
do  it  with  justice  to  themselves  or  pleasure  to  others.  Nor  can  they  see  any 
possible  good  to  result  from  this  martyrdom. 

People  who  have  nothing  to  say,  and  have  the  good  sense  to  know  it,  and  keep 
quiet,  are  condemned  for  failure  to  take  part;  while  the  chronic  talker,  who  like- 
wise has  nothing  to  say,  but  insists  on  taking  valuable  time  to  demonstrate  it,  is 
scored  for  boring  the  grange.  It  takes  more  fortitude  to  listen  to  the  average 
paper  than  to  go  on  a  long  journey.  And  the  recitations!  Well,  we  would  advise 
the  frequent  reading  before  the  grange  of  Hamlet's  adjuration  to  the  players. 


The  Model  Program  would  consist  only  of  work  in  which  each  performer 
did  that  which  was  most  pleasing  to  him.  The  grange  is  not  a  school  where  a 
compulsory  amount  of  work  must  be  done,  but  a  gathering  of  farmers  for  social 
and  business  purposes,  and  for  the  exchange  of  thought  and  experience.  Per- 
sonally I  believe  that  far  better  results  would  be  obtained  by  a  well-defined  course 
of  reading  being  mapped  out,  and  the  tastes  of  each  member,  so  far  as  possible, 
being  recognized.  This  would  not  be  so  difficult  as  imagined,  as  the  interests  and 
enthusiasms  of  many  are  identical.  Then,  instead  of  a  paper,  which  must  of  neces- 
sity be  a  rather  indifferent  rehash  of  others'  views,  let  some  phase  of  a  subject  be 
taken  up,  and  the  opinions  of  writers  who  are  authorities  on  that  particular 
matter  be  read  by  those  assigned  to  duty. 

The  pith  of  the  matter  would  provoke  discussions,  in  which  those  interested 
would  join.  And  it  is  this  discussion  and  exchange  of  views  that  mark  the  suc- 
cessful meeting.  Moreover,  one  would  gain  more  real  knowledge  of  worth  from 
one  hour  thus  spent  than  from  dozens  in  papers  of  only  moderate  interest.  Then 
the  grange  can  go  deeper  into  the  matter,  and  continue  the  study  from  session  to 
session,  confident  that  at  each  meeting  there  will  be  read  that  which  is  of  real 
value,  and  that  the  program  will  be  sure  to  be  rendered.  Life  is  too  short  and 
too  full  of  duties  to  be  consumed  in  writing  and  listening  to  mediocre  papers. 

Try  this  plan,  you  Lecturer  whose  members  do  not  respond  to  demands  for 
papers  and  recitations,  and  report  results.  Of  course,  this  must  not  be  construed 
as  a  dissertation  against  all  papers  and  recitations.  Some  there  are  who  delight  in 
writing  or  in  speaking.  Such  would  doubtless  get  up  a  good  paper  or  recite 
creditably.  But  it  is  a  plea  for  those  conscientious  people  who  desire  to  con- 
tribute their  share  of  entertainment  vet  feel  that  the  tax  is  too  fre-it. 


rilNB  NEW  PATTERNS 


These  patterns  retail  in  fashion  bazaars  and 
stores  for  twenty-five  to  forty  cents  each,  hut  in 
order  to  increase  the  demand  for  our  paper  among 
strangers,  and  to  make  it  more  valuable  than 
ever  to  our  old  friends,  we  offer  them  to  the  lady 
readers  of  our  paper  for  the  low  price  of  only 
10  cents  each. 

Full  descriptions  and  directions— as  the  number 
of  yards  of  material  required,  the  number  and 
names  of  the  different  pieces  in  the  pattern,  how 
to  out  and  fit  and  put  the  garment  together— are 
sent  with  each  pattern,  with  a  picture  of  the  gar- 
ment to  go  by.  These  patterns  are  complete  in 
every  particular;  there  being  a  separate  pattern 


for  every  single  piece  of  the  dress.  All  orders 
filled  promptly. 

For  ladies,  give  BUST  measure  in  inches.  For 
SKIRT  patterns,  give  WAIST  measure  in  inches. 
For  misses,  boys,  girls  or  children,  give  both 
BREAST  measure  in  inches  and  age  in  years. 
Order  patterns  by  their  numbers. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

To  get  BUST  and  BREAST  measure,  put  the 
tape-measure  ALL  of  the  way  around  the  body, 
over  the  dress,  close  under  the  arms. 

Special  price  of  each  pattern  10  cents. 

Postage  one  cent  EXTRA  on  skirt,  tea-gown  and 
other  heavy  patterns. 


No.  4133.— Girls'  Sailor  Blouse  Costumb 
10  cents. 
Sizes,  8, 10, 12  and  14  years. 


No.  3882.— Ladies'  Fancy  Blouse. 

10  ceuts. 

Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38  ami  40  inches  bust. 

No.  3776.— Ladies'  Seven-gored  Skirt. 

11  ceuts. 

Sizes,  22,  24,  26,  28  aud  30  inches  waist. 


No.  4138.— Ladies'  Fancy 
Blouse.  10  cents. 
Sizes,  32, 34, 36, 38  and  40  inches 
bust. 


No.  4035.— Child's  Dress. 
10  ceuts. 
iSizes,  2,  4  and  6  years. 


No.  4142.— Woman's  Matinee. 

10  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  inches 
bust. 


No.  4140—  Ladies'  Gibson  House-    No.  4143— Ladies' Postilion  No.  4141.— Girls'  Box-plaited 

gown.   11  cents.                           Basque.  10  cents.  Costume.  10  ceuts. 

Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38  aud  40  inches  bust.    Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38,  40,  42  aud  44  Sizes,  8, 10, 12  aud  14  years. 

inches  bust. 

£h  O  F<  P  ^e  wi" give  any  Tw0  0<  these  Patterns 

i  f\E  Li  for  sending  ONE  yearly  subscription, 
new  or  renewal,  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside  at  the  club* 
bing  price  of  35  cents. 

Or  we  will  send  the  Farm  and  Fireside  One  Year, 
new  or  renewal,  and  any  ONE  if  C  ante 
pattern  for  WCIILS 

ANY  ONE  ACCEPTING  THIS  OFFER  IS  ALSO 
ENTITLED  TO  ONE  FREE  COUNT  IN  THE  DOT 

CONTEST.     SEE  PAGE  19  OF  THIS  PAPER.  Nq  4033.-GirlS'  Five-gored  Flake 

Address  FARM  ANn  FIRFSIOE,  Snrinirfield.  Ohio  w™f «.Tio  "nfifj-ears. 
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SPECIAL  NOTICE 

To  the  Readers  of  the  Farm  and  Fireside 

Especially  to  those  who  are  suffering  .with  a 
neglected  or  deep-seated  cough,  Weak  Lungs. 
Catarrh,  Asthma,  or  any  who  are  predisposed  to 
Consumption,  Dr.  Marshal  Beaty,  the  noted 
Throat  and  Lung  specialist  of  Cincinnati,  has 
kindly  consented  to  give  his  recently  discovered 
Home  Treatment  to  all  sufferers  who  apply  at 
once. 

The  next  three  months  are  the  best  of  the  year 
to  master  and  cure  these  ailments,  and  Dr.  Beaty 
agrees  to  send,  free  of  charge,  three  months'  supply 
of  medicines.  The  doctor  guarantees  that  those 
who  begin  now  and  follow  his  advice  will  be  cured, 
sound  and  well,  before  winter  comes  again.  This 
little  trouble  and  expense  is  only  atrifle  when  com- 
pared to  the  great  and  wonderful  results  to  follow. 

Write  a  short  account  of  your  ailment,  leading 
symptoms,  age,  etc.,  and  the  doctor  will  do  the  rest. 
Address  Dr.  M.  Beaty,  412  W.  9th  St.,  Cincinnati, 0. 

NOTE— Dr.  M.  Beatv,  the  Throat  and  Lung  Specialist, 
has  an  enviable  reputation  /or  ability  in  his  profession, 
and  will  not  promise  what  he  cannot  carry  nut.  We  advise 
our  readers  to  write  to  him.—  Christian  Standard. 

I  WAS  BLIND 

Dr.  Coffee  Restored  Nly  Sight  says 
J.  Nl.  Davis. 

Mr.  Davis  had  been 
afflicted  with  weak 
eyes  for  many  years. 
They  would  get  bet- 
ter and  then  worse, 
andfinally.ayearago, 
he  was  taken  with  a 
terrible  inflamma- 
tion of  theeyes.ulcers 
formed  and  abscesses 
of  each  eyeball. which 
made  him  blind  in  4 
weeks  ;  and  having  a 
neighbor  who  had 
been  cured  by  Dr.Cof- 
fee,  he  went  to  him 
at  once  and  in  four 
.J  M.  DAVIS,  Winterset  la.  months  cured  the 
ulcers,  granulated  lids  and  restored  his  sight. 

Write  Dr.  Coffee  for  his  80-page  Book  ex- 
plaining his  "New  Absorption  System  '  and 
how  you  can  cure  Cataracts,  Ulcers  and  all 
Eye  diseases  at  home  by  mild  medicine. 
Small  expense.  This  book  tells  how  he  re- 
stored Davis'  sight  and  hundreds  of  others  at 
home.  It  contains  photographs  of  bow  the 
eyes  look  when  diseased  and  tells  how  to 
prevent  blindness.  Write  quick.  Specify 
Eye  Book,  it's  free.  «...  ■ 

Dr.  W.  0.  COFFEE.  819  Good  Block,  Des  Moines,  la. 

Shake  Into  your  Shoes 

Allen's  Foot™  Ease,  a  powder  for  j 
the  feet.  It  cures  painful, swollen,  . 
smarting,  nervous  feet  and  instantly  J 
takes  the  sting  outof  corns  and  bunions. ' 
It's  the  greatest  comfort  <lis-< 
covery  of  the  age.  Allen's  Foot=< 
Ease  makes  tight -ntting  or  new  shoes  | 
feel  easy.  It  ia  a  certain  cure  for  in-  ^ 
growing  nails,  sweating,  callous  and  . 
hot,  tired,  aching  feet.  We  have  over  J 
30.  000  testimonials.  TRY  IT  TO-  1 
]).4V,  Sold  by  all  Druggists  and  Shoe] 
i  Stores,  25c.  Do  not  accept  an  imi- 
1  t  £kt  i  o  u .  Sent  by  mail  for  25c.  in  stamps. 

meC  TRIAL  package; 

rriCb  sent  by  mail. 

Oh  What R«»  MOTHER  GRAY'S  SWEET  ] 
un.wnai  rtesl  POWDERS,  the  best  medicine  for* 
md  Comfort!  Feverish,  Sicklv  Children.  Sold  by  I 
Druggists  everywhere.  Trial  Package  FREE.  Ad- 
dress,. ALLEN  S.  OT.MSTFO.  LeJKoj^  N.  Y. 

[Mention  this  paper.] 


JEWELERS 
CHARGE 


00 

for  watches  inti  look  do  better  aud  keep  do  better 
time  than  this.  Double  bunting richly  eagraved  gold 
:e  cue.  Diamond  out  rub;  jeweled  works,  stem 
wind  and  Stem  set,  an  ftccur&te-to-tha 
second  timekeeper.  SEND  NO  HONEY, 
out  ihlB  out  and  send  it  to  us  with  your 
came  and  addreBS  and  we  will  send  the 
WATCH  AND  CHUN  COMPLETE 
to  you  by  express.  You  examine  them  at 
your  express  office  and  if  as  represented! 
pay  express  agent  our  special  reduced 
price  13.93  and  express  charges  and 
they  are  yours.  Mention  size  wanted, 
LADY'S  or  GENT'S.  A  guarantee  for 
2(1  YEARS  with  every  watch.  Address 

R.  E.  CHALMERS  &  CC 


352-356  DearbornSt-CHICAl 


IT  WILL  INTEREST  YOU 

EVERYBODY  LIKES  IT 

Write  a  postal,  giving  your  name  and  post-office 
address,  and  we  will  send  you 

FREE 

some  very  Interesting  information  about  our 
NEW  ROARING,  RATTLING  TOBACCO  PRIZE  CONTEST 

82,500.00  Cash  Prizes  given  away. 
Address  THE  WEEKLY  AMEltlCA.N,  NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


$1,500.00  Cash  Given  Away 

Can  you  count?  Then  you  can  enter  the 
great  Dot  Contest  described  on  Pages  18  and 
19  of  this  issue  of  the  Farm  and  Fireside. 
Cash  prizes  to  the  amount  of  $1,500.00  given 
absolutely  free. 

SOME  BARGAINS  ^JTT  ,25 

4c:  ladies' $2  shoes,  89c:  ladies' $3  jackets,  t/Jc  :  mens  $S  suits, 
•13.98;  boys'  $1.75  suits,  89c:  gold-plate  ring,  lc;  blueing.  Ic; 
good  calico,  3Xe. ;  bar  soap,  lc;  best  velvet,  29c;  ladies'  walking- 
hats.  19c;  men's  suspenders,  Sc.;  smoking-tobacco,  3 $60.:  good 
thread,  2c:  box  lacks,  lc. ;  paper  needles,  lc;  paper  pins,  lc 
Send  for  price-list.   C.  A.  W1LLARD  €0.,  Chicago,  111. 

'  Can  Easily  Make 

$18  TO  $25 

_  weekly  by  representing  us  in  her  lo- 
cality and  as  the  position  is  pleasant  and  profitable  the  year  round 
we  will  gladly  send  particulars  free  to  all.  Even  your  spare  time  )■ 
Tiilaablc.  This  is  no  deception,  and  if  you  really  want  to  make  money 
oddresB  WOMAN'S  MCTCAL  BENEFIT  CO.,  Bi>x   18,  JOLIET,  ILL. 

Puro  Ymirwi^lf  SAVE  LARGE  DOCTOR  BILLS 
V/UI  C    I  UUI  Send  25  cents  for  Hook  con- 

taining prescriptions  by  a  phvsician  for  nearly  till  known 
diseases.   THE  H03IE  It  Ell  El)  Y  t  OM  Box  4.17,  Colnmlmt,  0# 


ANY  LADY 


Wanted  £ 


AGENTS  in  every  county  to  sell  "Family 
emorlult*;"  good  profits  and  steady  work. 
Address  Otmphtll  k  Co.,  IC  Plum  SI..  F.k-i.i.  III. 


Around  the  Fireside 


THOUGHTS  OF  HOME 


BY  DAISY  M.  ELLIOTT 


Sometimes  in  the  young,  young  twilight 

Of  a  fragrant  summer's  eve 
There  come  stealing  gently  o'er  me 

Thoughts  of  home  that  will  not  leave; 
And  the  half-heard  din  about  me 

Falls  in  murmurs  on  my  ear — 
Murmurs  of  the  rippling  water 

And  of  voices  once  so  dear. 

Of  the  pine-tree  by  the  brookside. 

Of  the  clover  in  the  breeze. 
Just  beyond  forgotten  fence-rows, 

And  the  violets  under  these. 

And  again  I  see  the  homestead. 

And  the  faces  full  of  cheer. 
And  the  kettle  calmly  singing 

Is  the  murmur. in  my  ear. 

But  anon  the  murmur  ceases 

And  the  picture  disappears. 
And  the  heart-strings  sudden  snapping 

Fills  my  eyes  with  sudden  tears. 

In  the  rain  of  falling  tear-drops, 

The  clover  in  the  breeze, 
Violets  in  forgotten  fence-rows, 

The  sunshine  and  the  trees, 

Roses  round  the  old  homestead — 
Pictures  of  the  past  they  stand. 

Seeming,  seeming  like  the  pictures 
Of  some  far-off,  sun-set  land. 


CURIOUS  LAMPS 

A firefly-lamp  has  the  charm  of  novelty.    It  hails  from 
the  W^st  Indies,  and  is  quite  a  pretentious  affair,  being 
eighteen  inches  high,  and  built  in  three  stories.    It  is 
made  of  wicker  and  bamboq  cages,  with  little  doors. 
In  these  cages  fireflies  are  imprisoned,  and  are  cared  for 
and  fed.    The  lamp  is  one  of  a  collection  brought  together 
at  the  National  Museum  in  Washington  by  Walter  Hough. 

The  collection  includes  lamps  of  all  ages,  from  those  of 
ancient  nations  to  lamps  of  to-day.  There  are  old  English 
lanthorns  there  that  would  delight  the  collector  of  curios. 

Among  the  Chinese  lamps  are  those  made  of  bamboo,  and 
used 'to  light  alleyways.  They  are  the  illuminators  that  so 
often  lead  to  conflagrations.  Eskimo  lamps,  old-fashioned 
olive-oil  lamps,  and  Japanese  lanterns  suspended  from  sticks, 
add  to  the  interest  of  the  collection. — Epworth  Herald. 


A  FABLE  FOR  THE  RICH 

Suppose  that  a  fine  specimen  of  an  old  deerhound,  very 
successful  in  his  business,  should  collect  untold  deer  in  his 
park,  fatten  them  up,  and  then  say  ,to  his  puppies,  "Here, 
boys,  I've  had  a  hard  life  catching  these  deer,  and  I  mean  to 
see  you  enjoy  yourselves.  I'm  so  used  to  racing  through 
the  woods  and  hunting  that  I  cannot  get  out  of  the  habit, 
but  you  boys  just  pile  into  the  park  and  help  yourselves." 
Such  a  deerhound  as  that  would  be  scorned  by  every  human 
father.  The  human  father  would  say  to  such  a  dog,  "Mr. 
Hound,  you  are  simply  ruining  these  puppies.  Too  much 
meat  and  no  exercise  will  give  them  mange  and  seventeen 
other  troubles,  and  if  distemper  doesn't  kill  them  they  will 
be  a  knock-kneed,  watery-eyed  lot  of  disgraces  to  you.  For 
Heaven's  sake  keep  them  on  dog-biscuit  and  work  them 
hard." — From  Andrew  Carnegie's  "The  Empire  of  Business." 


GREAT  SALT  LAKE  SINKING 

The  decline  in  the  surface  of  Great  Salt  Lake  is  causing 
apprehension  among  the  people  of  Utah.  This  interesting 
body  of  water  has  been  steadily  sinking  for  a  number  of 
years,  but  the  causes  of  its  decline  are  not  well  understood. 
It  is  thought  by  some  that  the  lake  is  subject  to  cycles  of 
change  which  correspond  to  like  cycles  of  years  of  heavy  and 
light  rainfall,  and  that  it  is  now  undergoing  one  of  its  low- 
water  periods,  from  which  it  will  soon  revive.  The  move- 
ments in  the  water  have  also  been  thought  to  be  related  to 
the  development  of  agricultural  and  grazing  interests,  which 
divert  large  quantities  of  water  from  the  streams  which  feed 
the  lake  for  use  upon  the  land.  During  past  years  the  cut- 
ting of  the  timber  on  the  neighboring  mountains  has  been 
unusually  heavy,  practically  destroying  the  forest  protection 
of  the  head-waters  of  a  number  of  streams  whose  waters  flow 
into  the  lake.  The  cutting  of  these  forests  is  supposed  to 
have  injured  the  flow  of  the  streams,  and  thus  to  have 
affected  the  lake-level.  Great  Salt  Lake  is  the  means  of 
considerable  resource  to  Utah,  and  the  value  of  property  near 
the  lake  and  certain  lines  of  business  are  said  to  be  unfavor- 
ably affected  by  its  decline.  The  matter  is  there  considered 
of  so  much  importance  that  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey  has  been  asked  to  make  an  investigation  into  it. 
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A  MONTH  EARNEIrdistrlbutins  samples.  Inclose 

Stamp.  INTER' I.  HIS.  BI  KKAl  .  1.10  NmMall  SI..  XeirY.u  k. 


.« with  Thompson's  Eye  Water 


weak  eyes,  use 


THE  MEAT  SUPPLY 

When  the  price  of  meat  soars  to  such  an  altitude  that  it  is 
practically  beyond  the  reach  of  the  masses,  unless  they  dis- 
pense entirely  with  thrift  and  go  in  for  reckless  extrav- 
agance, is  there  no  remedy?  Whether  the  phenomenal  soaring 
be  the  result  of  natural  or  artificial  causes,  or  a  combination 
of  the  two,  is  there  not  a  way  by  which  the  prices  can  be 
reduced  and  held  permanently  at  a  lower  level?  The  easiest, 
simplest  and  surest  way  to  cheapen  the  market  price  of  any 


commodity  is  to  diminish  the  consumption  of  it.  Cannot 
this  method  be  adopted  with  meat?  Can  it  not  be  adopted 
without  injury  to  health  or  any  deterioration  of  physique? 

There  are  many  authorities  who  answer  that  question 
with  a  hearty,  resonant  "yes."  We  do  not  refer  especially 
to  the  vegetarians,  although  their  testimony,  resulting  from 
experience,  is  well  worthy  of  consideration.  Outside  of 
their  ranks,  among  physicians  and  laymen  in  every  occupa- 
tion and  of  no  occupation,  there  is  a  widely  prevalent  belief 
that  Americans  eat  too  much  meat — too  much  for  both 
physical  and  mental  welfare — and  that  therefore  a  material 
reduction  of  their  consumption  of  carnivorous  food  would 
produce  a  higher  average  of  bodily  health  and  intellectual 
achievement.  Cut  down  the  daily  consumption  of  meat  by 
one  fourth,  and  hold  it  there,  and  the  prices  would  come 
down,  and  stay  down. 

Half  the  people  on  this  globe  subsist  almost  exclusively 
on  rice  and  fish.  Half  of  the  other  half  eat  meat  not  more 
than  twice  a  week.  The  cereals,  vegetables  and  fruits  fur- 
nish an  endless  variety  of  food.  As  to  fish,  it  would  be 
easily  practicable  to  indefinitely  increase  the  supply.  Where- 
ever  there  is  pure  water  fish  can  be  propagated.  There  are 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  farms  in  the  United  States  on 
which  fish  could  be  propagated  at  small  cost.  The  possi- 
bilities of  fish  production,  notwithstanding  the  wise  and 
well-directed  labors  of  national  and  state  commissions,  have 
scarcely  been  entered  upon. 


WHAT  AN  AMERICAN  SAW  IN  HINDUSTAN 

We  landed  at  Bombay  on  New-Year's  eve.  We  knew 
the  date  by  the  calendar,  not  by  the  aspect  of  things.  It 
seemed  to  us  much  more  like  a  midsummer,  than  a  mid- 
winter, day.  Nature  presented  a  gala  appearance.  She  was 
dressed  in  holiday  attire,  but  not  such  as  she  is  accustomed 
to  don  at  that  season  in  America.  The  prevailing  color  of 
her  garments  was  green,  not  white.  The  material  was  more 
durable,  too,  than  the  flimsy,  pearly  substance  she  was  wear- 
ing that  very  day  in  some  of  the  other  countries. 

We  found  Bombay  to  be  a  city  of  cities.  Within  its  con- 
fines four  distinct  cities  have  their  place — the  English,  the 
Parsee.  the  Mohammedan  and  the  Hindu. 

In  the  English  city  are  the  grand  public  buildings,  and 
the  beautiful  private  dwellings  of  the  civil  and  military 
officers.  "Her  Majesty's"  (it  was  "Her  Majesty"  then) 
officials  receive  excellent  salaries,  and  live  in  a  style  befitting 
their  means.    Their  compounds  are  villages  in  miniature. 

Because  of  the  caste  system  which  prevails  so  universally 
in  India  many  servants  are  required  to  do  the  work  of  one 
family.  This  fact  accounted  for  the  presence  of  the  row  of 
mud  huts  which  we  so  often  saw  at  the  rear  of  the  com- 
pounds. The  various  servants,  with  their  families,  lived  in 
them.  It  requires  as  many  different  servants  as  there  are 
different  kinds  of  work  to  be  done.  One  will  sweep,  another 
will  bring  the  water,  a  third  will  cook,  a  fourth  will  run 
errands,  a  fifth  will  sew,  and  so  on. 

The  Parsees  have  by  far  the  best  "native  city"  in  Bom- 
bay. Many  of  the  men  are  wealthy  merchants  or  land- 
owners. The  women  are  strikingly  beautiful,  and,  what  is 
remarkable  for  the  wealthy  in  India,  no  chudder.  or  "pur- 
dah," veils  hide  their  handsome  features  and  sparkling  eyes 
from  the  gaze  of  man.  Their  homes  on  Malabar  Hill  ap- 
pear very  magnificent;  but  one  is  greatly  disappointed  upon 
entering  them,  however,  as  they  are  only  meagerly  fur- 
nished.   There  is  nothing  elegant  or  comfortable  within. 

The  Parsees  are  fire-worshipers.  Their  traditions  teach 
that  the  sacred  fire,  which  Zoroaster  brought  from  heaven, 
has  been  kept  continually  burning.  The  Bombay  priests 
testify  that  their  ancestors  brought  their  fire  from  Persia, 
and  that  it  has  never  been  allowed  to  go  out.  but  has  been 
burning  brightly  in  their  sacred  temples  ever  since.  We. 
being  "unbelievers,"  were  not  permitted  to  enter  these  holy 
edifices,  but  we  could  stand  in  the  doorway  and  see  the  altars 
and  fires. 

The  Parsees  form  about  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  entire 
population  of  India.    Their  general  appearance  is  pre 
possessing.    They  will  not  eat  food  cooked  by  a  person  o 
another  religion,  and  they  do  not  eat  beef  or  pork.  Mar 
riages  can  only  be  entered  into  with  persons  of  their  ow 
caste  and  creed.    Every  evening  one  meets  elegant  turn 
outs  filled  with  gaily  dressed  children  and  richly  adorned 
women  on  their  way  from  Malabar  Hill  to  the  sea-coast, 
where  they  go  to  worship  the  setting  sun. 

The  Mohammedans  consider  themselves  far  superior  to 
the  idol-worshiping  Hindu.  Although  their  "city"  does  not 
contain  so  many  elegant  residences  as  the  Parsee  commu- 
nity, still  it  is  very  much  better  than  the  Hindu  quarters. 
The  Mohammedan  women  are  kept  in  the  strictest  "pur- 
dah." Their  seclusion  is  something  awful  to  contemplate. 
The  Mohammedans  are  excellent  cooks.  All  the  English 
prefer  them  to  any  others  in  the  city. 

Many  of  the  men  are  educated,  and  hold  lucrative  posi- 
tions under  the  government.    Some  of  the  wealthy  "babus 
have  many  more  than  the  four  wives  allowed  them  by  their 
religion. 

The  high-caste  Hindus  have  rather  better  houses  than 
the  low  caste,  though  all  are  poor  enough.  Among  the 
low-caste  Hindus  are  to  be  found  squares  of  squalid  huts, 
where  swarming  natives  live  in  abject  poverty.  During  the 
rainy  season  we  have  seen  many  of  the  mud  huts  swept  away 
by  the  heavy  floods.  Thousands  of  these  natives  go  from 
the  cradle  to  the  grave  without  ever  having  their  hunger 
satisfied.  Their  caste  lines  are  largely  responsible  for  this 
state  of  things.  All  the  children  must  follow  directly  in  the 
steps  of  their  parents.  They  can  neither  "go  west"  to  take 
up  homes  of  their  own,  nor  engage  in  new  and  more  prof- 
itable lines  of  employment.  Bombay. 
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The  Housewife 


MAKING  AND  BAKING  CAKE 

No.  i 

THE  first  step  in  the  process  of  successful  cake-making 
is  to  carefully  read  the  receipt.    Then,  having  ascer- 
tained what  materials  are  to  enter  into  the  composition 
of  the  cake,  and  the  exact  amount  of  each,  place  them, 
together  with  all  necessary  utensils,  conveniently  at  hand. 

When  this  has  been  done  the  baking-pans  should  be  made 
ready  to  receive  the  batter,  so  that  the  moment  it  is  suf- 
ficiently beaten  it  may  be  speedily  transferred  from  the 
earthen  mixing-crock  to  the  oven.  This  item  should  not  be 
overlooked,  for  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  batter 
be  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  oven  as  soon  as  it  becomes 
filled  with  air-cells — that  is,  when  it  is  light — especially  if 
baking-powder  has  been  used,  for  it  effervesces  but  once, 
and  it  should  be  baking  while  this  process  is  going  on. 

For  greasing  the  pans  never  use  butter;  one  of  the  va- 
rious vegetable-oils  sold  for  cooking  purposes  is  to  be  pre- 


the  peaches  in  your  preserving-kettle,  pouring  over  them 
three  fourths  of  a  pound  of  sugar  to  one  pound  of  peaches. 
Let  them  heat  slowly;  when  it  begins  to  boil  it  will  have  to 
•  be  stirred  constantly  for  half  an  hour.  When  the  time  is 
almost  up  put  in  the  pulverized  kernels.  When  it  has  again 
boiled  up  for  a  few  moments  put  the  marmalade  in  jars,  and 
before  it  is  cold  dip  a  white  paper  in  brandy,  lay  on  top  of 
the  marmalade,  place  cotton  batting  on  this,  and  seal  tightly. 
The  brandy  or  alcohol  must  be  heated  slowly  on  the  back  of 
the  stove  before  the  paper  is  dipped  in.  The  layer  of  cotton 
batting  on  top  of  the  paper  and  on  the  inside  of  the  jar  pre- 
vents the  germs  from  penetrating  into  the  fruit.  The  germs, 
you  know,  are  what  cause  the  mold — in  fact,  they  are  the 
mold.  Any  kind  of  canned  fruits  or  pickles  will  keep  better  if 
this  brandy  or  alcohol  paper  is  used,  also  if  the  batting  is  put 
immediately  above  it.  Some  people  even  put  more  of  the 
batting  over  the  covers,  allowing  it  to  extend  all  around  an 
inch  below  the  rubbers.  They  put  it  on  as  soon  as  the  cover 
is  screwed  on,  while  the  jar  is  still  hot,  tying  it  on  tightly. 


ferred,  but  fresh,  sweet  lard  will  answer.  Apply  the  grease 
with  a  brush  or  with  a  clean  cloth  wrapped  around  a  short 
stick. 

When  loaf-cakes  are  to  be  baked  the  pans  should  be 
thoroughly  greased,  lined  with  white  paper,  then  greased 
again.  This  keeps  the  cake  from  sticking.  In  the  case  of 
very  large  cakes,  which  must  bake  two  or  three  hours,  it  is 
advisable  to  not  only  paper  the  inside,  but  also  the  outside 
and  bottom,  with  four  or  five  thicknesses  of  wrapping-paper 
which  can  be  tied  on.  All  loaf-cakes  should  be  covered  with 
a  cap  of  brown  paper  when  first  put  in  the  oven,  to  prevent 
the  cake  browning  before  it  has  baked.  Such  cakes  should 
be  baked  in  pans  having  stems  in  the  center,  else  the  edges 
will  burn  before  the  cakes  have  baked  in  the  middle. 

Pans  for  baking  layer-cakes  should  be  well  greased,  then 
thoroughly  dredged  with  flour. 

Having  accomplished  the  foregoing,  the  heat  of.  the  oven 
should  be  regulated  before  proceeding  to  the  cake-making 
proper. 

More  cakes,  perhaps,  are  ruined  in  the  baking  than  in 
the  making,  as  few  cooks  ap- 
preciate the  fact  that  the 
heat  of  the  oven  must  be 
tempered  according  to  the 
variety  of  baking  to  be  done. 

Loaf-cakes  require  a 
steady  heat.  If  the  oven  is 
too  hot  they  will  bake  before 
they  have  sufficiently  risen. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  there 
is  not  heat  enough  the 
baking  process  will  be  re- 
tarded, thereby  causing  the 
cake  to  "fall"  and  become 
heavy. 

There  is  such  a  differ- 
ence in  the  amount  of  heat 
given  out  by  the  various 
fuels,  and  there  is  so  great 
a  difference  in  the  construc- 
tion of  ovens,  that  no  pre- 
cise rule  can  be  given  for 
heating  them.  This  must 
be  regulated  by  experience 
and  observation.  To  test  the 
heat  throw  a  little  flour  on 
the  floor  of  the  oven.  If  it 
scorches  black  immediately 
the  oven  is  too  hot;  if  after 
a  few  seconds  it  still  is  white 

the  oven  is  too  cold,  but  if  at  the  end  of  sixty  seconds  it  is 
nicely  brown  the  oven  is  about  right. 

Katharine  E.  Megee. 


Orange  Marmalade. — Take  a  dozen  Florida  oranges, 
grate  off  the  yellow  rind,  and  add  to  this  the  juice  of  five 
large  lemons.  Then  take  off  the  thick,  white  rind  of  these 
dozen  oranges,  and  all  the  rind  from  eight  more.  Weigh 
these  twenty  oranges,  and  allow  "pound  for  pound''  of  sugar. 
Put  the  lemon-juice,  grated  orange-rind  and  sugar  over  the 
fire,  and  let  it  boil.  While  it  is  coming  to  a  boil  loosen  the 
pulp  from  the  tough,  white  skin,  and  then  add  to  the  syrup; 
continue  the  boiling  very  slowly  until  it  will  "rope,"  then  seal 
as  desired.  If  two  or  three  marbles  are  put  in  when  the 
sugar  is  boiling  the  heat  will  keep  them  moving,  and  this 
will  keep  the  syrup  from  burning. 

Ella  Bartlett  Simmons. 


DAINTY  HANDKERCHIEFS 

As  fine  needlework  continues  to  be  the  favorite  fancy 
work  of  the  girls  of  the  present  day  many  of  them  are  very 
much  interested  in  making  their  own  handkerchiefs.  The 
line  we( illustrate  were  all  made  by  one  girl  for  a  wedding- 
trousseau.  The  first  one  is  a 
hemstitched  center,  the  bor- 
der being  a  crocheted  Irish- 
point  lace.  The  next  of  fine 
tatting  and  footing  ruffles. 
The  third  of  point-lace  braid, 
the  fourth  of  tatting,  each 
wheel  being  made  separately. 
The  fifth  of  drawn-work  and 
tatting,  the  sixth  a  simpler 
pattern  with  the  lace  braids. 
The  centers  vary  from  seven 
to  nine  inches,  and  the  linen 
from  one  dollar  and  twenty- 
five  cents  to  two  dollars  or 
more  a  yard.  The  material 
being  wide  makes  the  cost 
only  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
cents  for  a  center. 


BATTENBERG  CENTER 

As  this  work  continues  to  be  so  popular,  we  present  our 
readers  with  another  beautifully  conceived  pattern  for  this 
work.  It  can  easily  be  drawn  to  fit  any  square  by  making 
the  points  fit  the  side  of  the  square. 


CARE  OF  HONEY 

The  average  housekeeper 
will  put  honey  in  the  cellar 
for  safe-keeping.  It  is  not 
a  suitable  place  by  any 
means,  as  honey  requires  a 
warm  place.  It  readily  at- 
tracts moisture,  and  that 
makes  it  become  thin  and 
watery.  With  the  comb  it  is  still  worse.  The  beautiful  white 
surface  becomes  watery,  and  darkened  drops  of  wate,r  ooze 
through  the  cappings  and  weep  over  the  surface.  It  will 
not  hurt  it  to  be  kept  in  a  temperature  of  even  one  hundred 
degrees.  Where  salt  will  keep  is  a  good  place  for  honey. 
The  kitchen  cupboard  or  the  hot  attic  through  the  summer's 
heat  will  render  it  proof  against  the  winter's  freezing  cold. 


MARMALADES 

Peach  Marmalade. — Take  a  rough  towel — a  clean  one — 
and  rub  all  the  fuzz  from  sound,  ripe  peaches.  Cut  them  in 
halves,  and  take  out  the  stones.  Crack  somewhat  more  than 
half  of  these  stones,  and  take  out  the  kernels.  Rub  the  skins 
off  these  kernels — you  can  easily  do  this  by  first  pouring 
boiling  water  over  them — then  pulverize  the  kernels.  Put 


Oil-cloth  is  an  ideal  covering  for  the  kitchen  ceiling  and 
walls.  The  effect  will  be  decorative  if  it  is  held  in  place  with 
beveled  half-inch  pine  or  oak,  and  the  cost,  although  quite 
an  item,  you  will  cheerfully  pay  when  you  realize  that  it  is 
"for  one  and  all."  The  ceiling  is  quickly  and  easily  cleaned 
with  hot,  clear  soap-suds,  being  reached  with  a  long-handled 
mop.  For  the  lower  walls  I  use  an  old  soft  woolen  shirt. 
Always  select  a  light,  cheerful  tint,  as  then  you  can  always 
detect  the  soil,  and  always  have  it  clean. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Cummings. 


STEM-WIND  WATCH 


We  will  give  you  aguarauteed  Steixi- 
Winil,  Nickel-plated  Watch,  also 
Chain  and  Charm,  for  selling  19 
packages  of  BLUINE  at  ten 
cents  each.  Bluiue  is  the  hest 
laundry  bluing  in  the  world 
and  the  fastest  seller.  Write 
us  at  once,  and  we  will  send 
you  the  Bluine  and  our  large 
Premium  List,  post-paid.  It 
costs  you  nothing.  Simply 
send  us  the  money  you  get  for 
selling  the  Bluine,  and  we  will  send  you  the 
Watch,  Chain  and  Charm,  post-paid. 

BLUINE  MFC  CO.,  Box  560,  Concord  Junction,  Mass. 

Two  Million  Premiums  given  away  during-  the  last  5  years. 


Absolute  Range  Perfection 

Sold  for  CASH  or  on  MONTHLY  PAYMENTS 

Your  money  refunded  after  six 
month6'  trial  if 

f  Clapp's  IDEAL  STEEL  RANGE 

is  not  50  per  cent  to  100  per  cent 
better  than  you  can  buy  else- 
where.    My  superior 
location  on  Lake  Erie, 
where  iron,  steel,,  coal, 
■  freights  and  skilled  la- 
bor are  the  cheapest 
and  best,  enables  me  to 
furnish  a  Top  Notch 
Steel  Range  at  a  clean 
saving  of  *1H  to  $'20, 
quality  considered. 
'fff      Send  for  free  catalogs  of  all  styles 
i^j  and  siz6s,with  or  without  reservoir, 
for  city,  toivn  or  country  use. 
CHESTER  D.  CLAPP,  G03  Summit  Street,  TOLEDO,  OHIO 
(Practical  Stove  and  Range  Man.) 


A  CHANCE  TO  MAKE  MONEY 

I  have  berries,  grapes  and  peaches  a  year  old, 
fresh  as  when  picked.  I  used  the  California  Cold 
Process.  Do  not  heat  or  seal  the  fruit,  just  put  it 
up  cold,  keeps  perfectly  fresh,  and  costs  almost 
nothing;  can  put  up  a  hushel  in  ten  minutes. 
Last  year  I  sold  directions  to  over  120  families  in 
one  week ;  any  one  will  pay  a  dollar  for  directions 
when  they  see  the  beautiful  samples  of  fruit.  As 
there  are  many  people  poor  like  myself,  I  con- 
sider it  my  duty  to  give  my  experience  to  such, 
and  feel  confident  any  one  can  make  one  or  two 
hundred  dollars  round  home  in  a  few  days.  I  will 
mail  sample  of  fruit  and  full  directions  to  any  of 
your  readers  for  nineteen  (19)  two-cent  stamps, 
which  is  only  the  actual  cost  of  the  samples, 
postage,  etc.   Francis  Casey,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

PRICES  REDUCED  »™t° 

$4.00  Vapor  Bath  Cabinet  83.25  each 
1  $5.00  Quaker  "  "  3.50each 
$10.00  \ "  "  "  6.10  each 
|  $1.00  Face  &  Head  Steam.  Attch.  65c 
Quality  best.  Guaranteed.  $2.  Book 
■  Free  with  all  "Quakers." 
Write  for  our  Kew  Cata- 
logue, special  60-Day  offer. 
Don't  miss  it.  Your  Inst 
I  chiince.  New  plan,  new 
I  prices  to  agents,  sales- 
 f  men,  managers.  Wonder- 
ful sellers.  Hustlers  getting  rich.  Plenty  territory. 
World  MTi  Co.,    97  World  Bidg.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Latest  Patterns 

FOR  10  CENTS 

That  is  the  kind  our  pattern  cat- 
alogue tells  about  and  illustrates. 

We  send  it  FREE  on  request. 
Write  to-day. 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


WHEEL  CHAIRS  OTHER  , 

i  INVALIDS'  GOODS 

RECLINING 
CHAIRS 

Comfort 

for  All. 


STEVENS  CHAIR  CO. 
101  Sixth  St.,      Pittsburg,  Fa, 


HELLO ! 

Send  your  Grocer's  name  and  we  will  mail 
you  a  package  of  Crystal  FlaKe  and 
Recipe  for  making  most  delicious  Ice  Cream. 
Used  extensively  for  20  years  by  1  eading  con- 
fectioners.   Will  also  tell  you  how  to  make 

A  Practical  Freezer  for  20  Cts 

Kingery  Mfg.  Co.,  B  40,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Banner  Lye 

The   best   help   in  cleaning  house- 
hold and  farm  utensils. 
Makes  .pure   soap  without  boiling. 


f  pppT»n  13  C  at  wholesale.  Send 
or 1  fltLCO  £or  catai0g.  Agents 

wanted.    Coulter  Optical  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 


LADV  AGENTS  WANTED  tn  sell  High-grade  Mexican  linen  Drawn  Work. 
Address  OTTO  1»  31VEKS,  Al»ul»do  "A,"  Agunscnlientes,  Mexico 

We^E?  Thompson's  Eye  Water 
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Historians  agree  that  the  two 
lines  of  development  along 
which  the  English  forms  of 
government    seem    to  have 
moved  in  the  United  States 
are  those  of  New  England  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Virginia  on  the  other.  Be- 
tween these  two  settlements  is  a  marked 
contrast,  caused  not  only  by  such  physical  conditions 
as  soil  and  climate,  but  also  by  the  difference  in  relig- 
ious and  political  customs  between  the  Puritans  of 
New  England  and  the  Cavaliers  of  Virginia. 

In  New  England  the  people,  having  crossed  the 
seas  in  congregations,  led  by  their  own  ministers, 
settled  in  groups,  or  townships.  The  block-house  oc- 
cupied an  elevated  position,  in  order  that  it  might 
command  a  good  view  of  the  surrounding  country. 
Here  the  people  assembled  in  case  of  attack  by 
Indians.  On  the  same  common  stood  the  "meeting- 
house" and  the  school-house,  and  grouped  around 
these  were  the  homes  of  the  settlers.  Here  was  no 
extensive  cultivation  of  the  ground,  but  fishing  and 
commerce  were  carried  on,  and  later  manufacturing. 

In  Virginia  the  immigrants  came  as  individuals,  the 
possibilities  of  extensive  tobacco-raising  being  a  lode- 
stone  as  great  as  that  of  gold  in  California.  For  this 
reason  the  people  settled  far  apart,  that  they  might 
cultivate  large  plantations.  They  journeyed  by  car- 
riage or  on  horseback  to  their  common  church— the 
Episcopal.  "This  was  the  old  family  church  where 
their  forefathers  had  worshiped,  and  under  the 
shadow  of  which  they  had  been  buried.  They  all  be- 
longed here,  no  matter  what  other  church  might  claim 
them  as  members.  They  paid  the  old  clergyman's 
salary;  served  in  the  vestry;  attended 
the  services;  kept  church,  organ  and 
churchyard  in  repair,  and  in  all  re- 
spects regarded  themselves,  and  were 
so  held  by  the  others,  as  members  here 
of  right  and  by  inheritance.  It  was 
church  and  family  instead  of  church 
and  state.,  and  the  sternest  Baptist  or 
Presbyterian  among  them  would  have 
thought  himself  wronged  if  left  out  of 
the  count  of  this  little  church  mem- 
bership. This  was  their  heritage,  their 
home,  and  the  fact  that  they  had  also 
united  themselves  with  churches  of 
other  denominations  made  no  differ- 
ence whatever  in  their  feeling  toward 
the  old  mother-church  there  in  the 
woods,  guarding  and  cherishing  the 
dust  of  their  dead." 

In  New  England  the  township  was 
the  unit  of  government.    All  the  men  assembled  in  the 
"meeting-house"  in  the  spring,  talked  over  all  busi- 
ness together,  voted  upon  the  amount  of  taxes  they 
should  pay,  and  elected  their  township  officers. 

In  Virginia  the  "county"  was  the  unit  of  govern- 
ment. Although  every  Virginia  gentleman  was  ex- 
pected to  be  well  informed  on  politics,  the  laws  were 
made  by  representatives.  Distance  between  plantations 
and  distinctions  between  classes  demanded  this.  In 
place  of  the  New  England  town-meeting  Virginia  had 
her  court-days,  when  people  from  far  and  near  gathered 
on  the  court-house  green.  "Old  debts  were  settled 
and  new  ones  made;  there  were  auctions,  transfers  of 
property,  and  if  near  election-time,  stump-speaking." 

In  New  England  slave-labor  was  not  profitable,  be- 
cause the  farms  were  small;  in  Virginia  large  planta- 
tions made  slave-labor  necessary,  thus  giving  rise  to 
distinct  and  separate  classes  of  society — in  other 
words,  society  in  New  England  took  a  democratic 
form,  while  in  Virginia  it  assumed  the  aristocratic 
form. 

In  New  England  free  schools  were  established.  In 
Virginia  they  were  established,  also,  but  by  individuals 
instead  of  by  the  people. 

In  the  days  of  Old  Virginia  society  was  divided  into 
four  classes.  The  negro  slaves,  many  of  whom  were 
imported  direct  from  Africa,  formed  the  lowest  class, 
or  step. 

The  second  class  consisted  of  the  freedmen  and  of 
the  indentured  white  servants,  who  were  usually  con- 
victs or  ex-convicts  sent  to  this  country  for  a  stated 
term  of  service.  These  "poor  whites"  had  small  pieces 
of  ground,  but  were  shiftless,  were  considered  as 
pariahs,  and  made  no  progress.  Even  the  negro  who 
belonged  to  a  good  family  had  a  station;  the  "poor 
white"  had  none. 

The  third  class  included  the  small  planters,  the 
hunters,  the  fishers  and  the  hardy  and  fearless  moun- 
taineers of  whom  Lincoln  was  a  descendant. 

The  fourth  class,  and  the  highest  in  the  scale,  con- 
sisted of  the  great  planters.  Tidewater  Virginia  was 
a  kind  of  "sylvan  Venice."  Up  the  rivers  of  this  sec- 
tion the  salt  tide  ebbed  and  flowed,  and  each  plantation 
had  its  separate  wharf,  or  warehouse,  from  which  the 
products  of  the  estate  could  have  ready  shipment  di- 
rect to  England.  In  some  cases  the  planters  did  not 
need  to  go  outside  their  own  plantations  for  any  kind 
of  work,  all  trades  being  represented  by  their  slaves; 
more  often,  however,  the  planters  considered  paid 
workmen  more  profitable. 

"It  was  a  very  beautiful  and  enjoyable  life  that 
the  Virginians  led  in  that  ancient  time,  for  it  certainly 
seems  ages  ago,  before  the  war  came  to  turn  old  ideas 
upside  down  and  convert  the  picturesque  common- 
wealth into  a  commonplace  modern  state.  It  was  a 
soft,  dreamy,  deliciously  quiet  life,  a  life  of  repose,  an 
old  life,  with  all  its  sharp  corners  and  rough  surfaces 
long  ago  worn  round  and  smooth.  Everything  fitted 
everything  else,  and  every  point  in  it  was  so  well  set- 
tled as  to  leave  no  work  of  improvement  for  anyboHy 


In  Old  Virginia 

By  JESSIE  EWING  STOKES 


to  do.  The  Virginians  were  satisfied  with  things  as 
they  were,  and  if  there  were  reformers  born  'among 
them  they  went  elsewhere  to  work  changes.  Society 
in  the  Old  Dominion  was  like  a  well-rolled  and  closely 
packed  gravel  \Valk,  in  which  each  pebble  has  found 
precisely  the  place  it  fits  best.  There  was  no  giving 
way  under  one's  feet,  no  uncomfortable  grinding  of 
loose  materials  as  one  walked  about  over  the  firm 
and  long-used  ways  of  the  Virginian  social  life.  They 
loved  the  old  because  it  was  old,  and  disliked  the  new, 
if  for  no  better  reason  than  that  it  was  new — for  new- 
ness and  rawness  were  well-nigh  the  same  in  their 
eyes." 

Let  us  look,  then,  upon  some  of  the  time-worn 
customs  that  governed  these  little  colonies.  Let  us 
visit  a  plantation  in  Old  Virginia  before  the  war.  Let 
us  suppose  our  host  to  be  a  man  of  generous  acres 
and  of  the  generous  Virginian  hospitality.  His  hun- 
dreds of  acres  lie  about  us — some  planted  in  tobacco, 
some  lying  in  woodland,  or  forest.  Here  is  the  little 
village  of  slave  cabins  built  of  logs  or  undressed 
planks.  According  to  an  inventory  made  by  a  curious 
visitor  one  of  these  cabins  was  found  to  contain  a  bed, 
a  few  chairs,  two  or  three  pots  and  kettles,  a  pair  of 
pot-racks,  a  pot-hook,  a  frying-pan  and  a  beer-barrel. 
Their  menu  consisted  of  "hog  and  hominy,"  with  po- 


ON  THE  OLD  VIRGINIA  FENCE  AROUND  THE  PLANTATION  CABINS 

tatoes  and  green  vegetables.  Here  beat  many  a  noble 
heart,  faithful  to  the  interests  of  his  master;  here 
dwelt  the  treacherous  and  deceitful;  here  also  were 
some  whose  minds  could  grasp  only  the  present  mo- 
ment. But  all  were  happy.  As  a  recompense  for  their 
daily  labor  all  care  of  maintenance  of  self  and  family 
was  lifted  from  their  shoulders.  So,  when  the  sun 
went  down,  they  gathered  before  their  cabins,  played 
the  old  banjo,  sang  and  danced,  and  watched  with 
parental  pride  the  progress  of  the  piccaninnies  as  they 
learned  the  steps. 

Some  of  the  throng  were  field-laborers  under  an 
overseer,  who  was  usually  kind,  sometimes  brutal. 
These  laborers  were  well  fed  and  rarely  overtasked. 
They  had  their  own  garden-patches  and  occasionally 
sold  eggs  and  poultry  to  the  master. 

Others  were  house-servants;  and  their  solemn  dig- 
nity, perfect  knowledge  of  their  places  and  great  affec- 
tion for  the  family  will  ever  be  a  pleasant  memory. 
The  gray-haired  coachman,  the  grand  and  dignified  old 
butler,  who  stood  behind  your  chair  watching  to  see 
how  he  might  serve  you,  and  the  kind  old  Mammy, 
who  petted  and  cared  for  the  master's  little  ones  as 
though  they  were  her  own,  are  gone  with  the  days  of 
Old  Virginia;  but  Virginia's  children  will  remember 
them  with  affection  and  with  regret  as  true  and  loyal 
friends. 

As  we  leave  the  negro-quarters  we  see  the  tobacco- 
barns,  corn-granaries,  the  stable,  cattle-pen,  hen-coop, 
dove-cote,  dairy  and  the  country  store.  Here  are 
brick  ovens  for  curing  hams  and  bacon,  vegetable- 
gardens,  flower-beds,  and  finally,  in  the  midst  of  noble 
trees,  we  reach  the  Great  House,  or  mansion.  Look- 
ing a  little  farther,  the  blue  river  stretches  along,  with 
the  wharf,  or  "landing,"  in  plain  view.  In  another 
direction  is  a  fine  orchard,  and  a  pasture  in  which 
finely  bred  horses  daintily  munch  the  grass. 

The  first  feature  in  the  Great  House  to  attract  and 
hold  our  attention  is  the  open  fireplace,  with  its  huge 
logs  blazing  forth  comfort,  content  and  welcome. 
There  is  nothing  like  an  open  fire.  The  planter,  while 
lavishly  hospitable,  is  but  plainly  dressed,  except  when 
he  goes  to  church  or  to  the  court.  On  these  occasions 
of  state  he  rumbles  along  in  his  coach  in  the  full  and 
splendid  dress  of  the  time  amid  the  open-mouthed  ad- 
miration of  his  faithful  slaves. 

Our  planter  does  no  hard  work,  and  yet  he  is  a 
busy  man.  He  has  his  stables  to  oversee,  visits  to 
receive  and  to  make,  guests  to  entertain,  court  and 
planters'  meetings  to  attend.  Then  there  are  hunting, 
fishing,  fine  horses,  and  many  things  requiring  his  at- 
tention. By  law  of  primogeniture  he,  as  the  eldest 
son,  retains  the  family  mansion.  Upon  him  has  de- 
volved not  only  the  keeping  up  of  the  honor  of  the 
family,  but  it  is  his  also  to  shoulder  the  family  debts, 
and  to  see  that  his  younger  brothers  and  sisters  are 
properly  educated  and  brought  up. 

But  full  of  responsibility  as  he  may  be,  the  Vir- 
ginia housewife  is  the  really  "busy"  one  of  the  house- 
hold.   She  is  the  first  to  rise.    With  her  key-basket 


upon  her  arm  she  makes  her  daily 
rounds.  First  she  kneads  the  light 
bread  and  prepares  the  rolls,  which  she 
sends  to  the  kitchen  to  be  baked  and 
served.  She  gives  out  the  other  ma- 
terials for  breakfast;  directs  the  house- 
servants  in  their  sweeping,  dusting  and 
polishing;  writes  several  notes  to  lady 
friends;  talks  with  guests  who  rise  early,  and  although 
by  time-worn  custom  breakfast  is  served  at  nine  by 
the  clock,  it  is  also  a  custom  for  her  to  send  a  mes- 
senger to  the  kitchen  every  ten  minutes,  telling  the 
cooks  to  "hurry  up  breakfast." 

This  meal  over — and  an  enjoyable  and  substantial 
one  it  was — the  mistress  washes  and  scalds  the  dishes 
and  glassware  with  her  own  hands.  Then  from  the 
garden,  smoke-house  and  store-room  she  gives  out  the 
materials  for  dinner,  after  which  she  either  rides, 
reads,  plays  back-gammon  or  delights  y^u  with  her 
music.  At  one  she  retires  to  her  room  for  a  time.  At 
four  dinner  is  ready.  Lo!  from  the  spacious  kitchen 
issues  forth  a  dusky  procession  laden  with  steaming 
dishes.  Even  the  little  piccaninnies  have  something 
to  carry. 

Supper  is  served  at  eight,  and  at  ten  or  eleven  the 
ladies  retire.  But  besides  this  daily  routine  this  busy 
housewife  has  yet  other  duties.  She  cuts  and  makes 
clothing  for  all  the  negroes,  instructs  the  negro  girls 
in  cutting  and  sewing,  attends  upon  the  sick  negroes 
each  day,  embroiders,  visits,  entertains,  and  on  Sun- 
day conducts  a  Sunday-school  in  the  negro-quarters. 

Sunday  was  a  great  gathering-day.  It  was  then 
that  invitations  were  freely  given  and  freely  accepted. 
House-parties  were  mad£  up,  which  made  much  gaiety 
for  the  young  folks.  The  Virginians 
knew  how  to  enjoy  life.  The  old, 
roomy,  rambling  houses  were  beauti- 
fully kept  by  the  many  servants.  Not 
having  much  to  do  in  actual  work,  the 
young  men  spent  much  of  their  time 
in  hunting,  riding,  and  in  the  various 
outdoor  sports,  thus  laying  a  sure 
foundation  for  health  and  strength. 
They  were  also  usually  great  readers, 
and  good  Latin  scholars. - 

Thomas  Jefferson,  the  apostle  of 
democracy,  the  man  of  personal  mag- 
netism and  keen  thought,  is  said  to 
have  been  a  typical  Virginian — a  dead- 
shot  with  the  rifle,  a  skilful  horseman 
and  a  clever  violinist. 

Patrick  Henry,  the  marvelous  or- 
ator; Marshall,  the  second  maker  of 
the  Constitution  because  of  his  inter- 
pretation of  its  meaning,  and  Washington,  the  planter, 
the  leader,  the  aristocratic  gentleman,  are  types  of  Old 
Virginia.  "On  the  whole  it  was  a  noble  type  of  rural 
gentry  that  the  Old  Dominion  had  to  show.  Manly 
simplicity,  love  of  home  and  family,  breezy  activity, 
disinterested  public  spirit,  thorough  wholesomeness 
and  integrity — such  were  the  features  of  the  society 
whose  consummate  flower  was  George  Washington." 


GALILEE  IS  A  GARDEN 

Galilee  is  the  garden  of  Palestine,  and  has  the  most 
prosperous-looking  farms  and  the  most  contented  and 
comfortable  people.  Even  the  name  has  a  musical  and 
merry  sound.  Everything  grows  here,  from  the  wheat 
of  the  Caspian  Sea  to  the  Egyptian  palm.  When  the 
hills  of  Judea  are  rocky  and  bare,  when  the  meadows  of 
Samaria  are  burnt  down,  and  the  valleys  of  Sharon  are 
parched  with  drought,  the  lowlands  of  Galilee  are  bright 
with  flowers  and  growing  crops.  Every  hill  in  Galilee, 
every  bit  of  bottom-land,  is  a  wheat-field;  the  mud 
walls  are  covered  with  myrtle,  and  the  air  is  scented 
with  the  perfume  of  the  orange-flower  and  the  syringa. 
Galilee  measures  fifty  miles  north  and  south  and 
between  thirty  and  thirty-five  miles  east  and  west.  It 
consists  of  three  series  of  plateaus,  or  zones,  rising  one 
above  another  toward  Lebanon,  and  culminating  in  the 
snowy  peak  of  Hermon.  David  sang  in  the  Psalms  of 
"the  dew  of  Hermon,  that  cometh  down  from  the 
mountains  of  Zion." 

The  roads  of  Galilee  wind  among  lovely  glades, 
through  groves  of  oak,  and  are  illuminated  by  an  abun- 
dance of  flowers.  There  is  a  profusion  of  underbrush, 
and  immense  cactus  hedges  divide  the  fat  wheat-fields. 
The  arable  land  is  all  under  cultivation  and  filled  with 
prosperous  villages. 

Judged  by  their  own  standard  the  Galileans  are 
probably  more  prosperous  and  have  more  to  be  thank- 
ful for  than  any  other  subjects  of  the  grand  Turk,  but 
it  would  be  impossible  to  persuade  an  American  family 
to  live  a  week  under  the  conditions  in  which  these 
happy  people  have  spent  their  lives.  The  mud  huts  of 
Ireland  are  palaces  compared  with  the  hovels  of  the 
Galilean  villages.  They  have  no  windows  or  chim- 
neys. The  opening  cut  for  a  door  furnishes  all  the  light 
for  the  interior,  and  the  smoke  goes  out  of  a  hole  in 
the  roof.  There  is  not  a  hundred  feet  of  lumber  in  the 
entire  place,  except  the  door,  which  more  often  than 
otherwise  is  made  of  slats.  The  furniture  is  very  scanty, 
and  most  of  the  families  sit  on  the  earth  floor.  The 
bed  is  a  mass  of  sheepskins  with  the  wool  on,  and  it  is 
filled  with  all  sorts  of  insect  life.  The  cooking  is  usually 
done  in  a  camp-kettle  outdoors,  and  nearly  all  the  food 
is  stewed.  In  most  households  a  single  dish — a  big 
earthen  bowl — is  considered  sufficient  taEBe-furniture, 
and  around  it  the  parents,  children  and  any  visiting 
friends  gather  and  help  themselves  wi3sh  their  fingers. 
And  yet  they  are  happy,  and  boast  that  their  country 
is  "full  of  the  blessings  of  Jehovah." — William  E.  Cur- 
tis, in  the  Record-Herald. 
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The  Family  Lawyer 

By  JUDGE  WM.  M.  ROCKEL 


Legal  inquiries  of  general  interest  from  our  regular  subscribers  will  be  answered  in  this  department 
free  of  charge.  Querists  desiring  an  immediate  answer  by  mail  should  remit  one  dollar,  addressed 
"Law  Department,"  this  office. 

Line-fences.— G.  P.  P.,  Ohio,  inquires:    "What  is  the  law  as  to  line-fences  in 
this  state?    Can  I  compel  my  neighbor  to  keep  up  half  the  line-fence 
between  us?"    The  law  in  Ohio  as  to  line-fences  requires  an  adjoining  land- 
owner to  maintain  a  partition  fence  when  the  lands  adjoining  are  inclosed. 
You  can  compel  your  neighbor  to  maintain  one  half  of  the  line-fence  provided  he 
incloses  his  own  lands,  but  if  your  neighbor's  lands  are  thrown  out  in  the  com- 
mons then  you  cannot  compel  him  to  maintain  any  part  of  it. 


Witnesses  to  Wills— A  constant  reader  asks:  "If  a  person  in  perfectly 
sound  health  and  of  sane  mind  has  his  will  drawn  up  by  a  lawyer,  and  affixes  his 
signature  thereto,  is  it  necessary  that  the  signatures  of  witnesses  be  attached  also? 
If  so,  must  these  witnesses  have  first  read  said  will  or  had  it  read  to  them  before 
signing  their  names?"  A  will  is  not  good  unless  the  signature  of  the  testator  is 
attested  by  two  witnesses.  These  witnesses  must  either  see  the  testator  write  his 
name  to  the  will,  or  the  testator  must  tell  them  that  the  paper  which  he  wishes 
them  to  sign  is  his  will.    The  witnesses  need  not  know  the  contents  of  the  will. 


Widow's  Property-eights. — Reader,  Ohio,  wishes  to  know:  "If  A.  dies, 
leaving  a  widow,  but  no  children  and  no  will,  can  the  widow  hold  the  property, 
real  and  personal,  and  will  it  as  A.  could  have  done  had  his  wife  died  first?"  The 
laws  of  Ohio  make  a  distinction  as  to  real  and  personal  property.  Where  a 
husband  dies,  leaving  a  widow,  but  no  children,  the  widow  acquires  all  of  the  per- 
sonal property.  If  the  husband  owns  real  estate,  which  he  purchased,  no  matter 
whether  he  purchased  the  real  estate  with  money  that  he  earned  or  money  that 
was  inherited,  it  would  go  to  the  widow.  If  the  real  estate  was  inherited  by  the 
husband,  then  the  widow  would  have  only  a  life  estate,  and  the  widow  could  make 
no  disposition  of  it.  If  the  property  is  personal,  or  real  estate  acquired  by  pur- 
chase, then  it  becomes  the  widow's,  and  she  may  will  it  to  whomsoever  she 
chooses.   

Heirs  to  Property. — Inquirer  wants  to  know:  "If  a  poor  woman  marries  a 
wealthy  man  in  the  state  of  California,  and  lives  there,  how  much  of  his  property 
is  she  entitled  to  legally  where  there  are  no  children?  Also  where  there  are 
children?"  By  the  law  of  California,  when  a  person  dies  without  a  will  his 
property,  both  real  and  personal,  descends  to.  his  heirs.  The  same  rule  applies  to 
man  and  woman.  If  the  person  dying  leaves  a  surviving  husband  or  wife  and  only 
one  child,  or  the  lawful  issue  of  one  child,  then  the  property  is  equally  divided 
between  the  surviving  husband  or  wife  and  such  child,  or  the  issue  of  such  child. 
If  there  is  more  than  one  child  then  the  surviving  husband  or  wife  gets  one  third, 
and  the  remainder  goes  to  the  children.  If  there  are  no  children  the  estate  goes 
one  half  to  the  surviving  husband  or  wife  and  the  other  one  half  to  the  father  and 
mother  in  equal  shares,  or,  if  one  be  dead,  to  the  surviving  father  or  mother.  If 
there  be  no  father  or  mother  then  their  one  half  goes  in  equal  shares  to  the 
brothers  and  sisters.  If  there  is  neither  a  child,  father,  mother,  brother  or  sister, 
the/whole  estate  goes  to  the  surviving  husband  or  wife. 


The  Family  Physician 


By  ROBERT  B.  HOUSE,  M.D. 


PRACTICAL  HINTS 

Alkaline  waters  must  not  be  given  too  long,  for  fear  of  phosphatic  calculus. 


A  mineral  water  containing  sulphates  without  chlorides  will  interfere  with 
digestion  if  used  continuously. 

When  a  fish-bone  sticks  in  the  throat,  and  cannot  be  gotten  up,  a  raw  egg 
taken  immediately  will  usually  carry  down  the  offending  bone. 


Wood-alcohol  is  said  to  have  the  peculiar  property  of  causing  blindness,  and 
should  be  used  with  great  caution. 


EFFICIENT  METHOD  OF  RESTORING  LIFE 

Dr.  J.  V.  Laborde,  a  Parisian  physician,  has  perfected  a  method  of  restoring 
life  in  case  of  drowning  and  suffocation  which  appears  to  be  more  successful  than 
any  method  hitherto  practised.  Persons  who  had  been  apparently  dead  for  three 
hours  or  more  have  in  this  way  been  brought  back  to  life.  It  is  called  "rhythmical 
tongue-traction,"  and  consists  in  the  periodical  pulling  of  the  tongue  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  times  a  minute.  This  can  be  done  with  the  hand,  a  hand- 
kerchief being  wrapped  about  the  tongue,  but  it  is  more  easily  and  regularly  per- 
formed by  means  of  a  simple  machine  driven  by  clockwork.  The  method  has 
come  into  use  in  many  hospitals  in  this  country,  as  well  as  in  Europe,  and  the 
results  are  regarded  as  very  valuable.  The  effectiveness  of  tongue-traction  is 
based  upon  the  fact  that  it  directly  excites  the  pneumogastric  nerve,  which  is  the 
nerve  governing  the  action  of  the  heart  and  lungs.  In  case  of  drowning  tongue- 
traction  is  more  effective  than  the  old  method  of  working  the  arms  up  and  down 
to  restore  breathing. — The  Sanitarian. 


HOT  WATER  IN  THE  DISEASES  OF  INFANTS 

In  cases  where  there  is  non-assimilation  of  food,  accompanied  by  vomiting, 
purging,  and  even  convulsions,  Dr.  H.  S.  McConnel  (Health)  orders  all  the  hot 
water  the  child  will  take,  given  through  a  nursing-bottle.  In  one  most  severe 
case  when  no  kind  of  nourishment  could  be  retained,  and  medicines  did  no  good, 
the  hot-water  treatment  was  tried.  The  first  bottle  of  water  was  immediately 
vomited,  but  the  second  was  retained,  and  a  most  peaceful  sleep  followed.  The 
condition  of  the  bowels  greatly  improved,  and  vomiting  gave  very  little  trouble. 
At  the  end  of  another  twenty-four  hours  a  teaspoonful  each  of  cream,  lime-water 
and  water  was  given  every  hour,  then  egg-water,  and  finally  condensed  milk. 

This  was  an  extreme  case,  every  one  expecting  the  child  to  die,  yet  it  made  a 
good  recovery.  Hot  water  is  a  stimulant,  an  antiseptic,  a  sedative  and  a  food, 
and  if  you  will  flush  the  stomach  of  the  vomiting  and  purging  infant  with  hot 
water  for  twenty-four  hours,  withholding  all  foods,  and  then  in  small  and  easily 
digestible  quantities,  at  short  intervals,  give  nourishment,  you  will  very  often 
rescue  it  from  the  grave.  Commence  with  pure  hot  water,  then  add  salt,  and 
when,  necessary,  sugar.  One  will  be  surprised  to  see  how  greedily  the  children 
drink  it,  preferring  it  to  their  nurse,  and  it  will  produce  a  quiet,  peaceful  sleep,  and 
the  extremities  that  were  previously  cold  and  clammy  will  become  warm  and 
natural. — Medical  Times. 


Sunday  Reading 


LIFE'S  LOOM 

Weaving,  weaving,  weaving, 
Time  is  the  warp, 
Pulsing  and  throbbing,  Life's  loom  goes; 
Spinning,  spinning,  spinning, 
Man's  deeds  the  woof, 
Quickly  and  busily  the  shuttle  he  throws. 


With  palsied  hand,  old  age  has  come, 
Slow  goes  the  loom — Fate  cuts  the 
thread; 

Wide  yawns  the  grave,  the  web  is 
spun, 

A  shroud  is  woven  for  the  dead. 


The  little  child  takes  up  the  task 
As  soon  as  consciousness  begins, 

His  tiny  hands  uncertain  act 
As  merrily  he  heedless  spins. 

The  youth,  with  pride  and  confidence, 
Loud  vaunts  the  deeds  he  will  achieve. 

The  future,  big  with  great  events, 
In  blazing  light  his  name  will  weave. 

Hard  pressed,  beset,  the  man  toils  on, 
Speed  by  the  days,  the  months,  the  years, 

Aghast  and  desperate  he  stands, 
So  small  his,  greatest  work  appears. 


'Tis  thus  through  life;  man  spins  and 
weaves, 

Until  of  time  and  deeds  complete 
This  mystic  robe,  his  very  self, 

Becomes  for  him  his  winding-sheet. 

Weaving,  weaving,  weaving, 
Time  is  the  warp, 
Pulsing  and  throbbing,  Life's  loom 
goes; 

Spinning,  spinning,  spinning, 
Man's  deeds  the  woof, 
Ever  and  ever  the  shuttle  he  throws. 

— Harper's  Weekly. 


A  POSER  FOR  MAMA 

Four-year-old  Tommy  was  rolling  his  hoop  on  Sunday. 
"You  mustn't  roll  your  hoop  in  the  front  yard  on  Sunday,"  said  his 
mother.    "You  must  go  into  the  back  garden." 

"Isn't  it  Sunday  in  the  back  garden,  mama?"  asked  Tommy. — The  Little 
Chronicle. 

PERSPECTIVE 

You  can  get  a  dollar  so  near  the  eye  that  it  will  blot  out  the  sun.  The  defect 
of  Chinese  art  to  Western  eyes  is  its  lack  of  perspective,  so  that  the  figures  of 
men  a  mile  away  are  as  large  as  those  in  the  foreground.  The  eye  gets  no  real 
sense  of  distance.  The  fisherman  who  has  really  caught  a  big  fish  has  it  pho- 
tographed by  his  side.  If  he  has  a  little  fish,  and  wants  it  to  look  big,  he  suspends 
it  near  the  camera,  and  then  he  steps  back  as  far  as  it  seems  good  to  him.  To  detect 
the  fraud  use  a  stereoscope.  Its  two  lenses  will  restore  the  sense  of  perspective, 
the  sense  of  "looking  through"  the  air,  and  you  will  see  a  big  man  standing  well 
back  of  a  little  fish. 

The  reason  some  people  are  not  religious  enough  to  do  them  any  good  is 
because  they  insist  that  the  dollar  is  as  big  as  the  sun;  that  the  Chinese  picture 
shows  things  as  they  are;  that  the  fish  weighs  fifty  pounds  instead  of  five. 

If  eternity  began  where  time  leaves  off  we  would  insist  that  life's  pictures 
should  make  earth  big  because  in  the  foreground,  and  heaven  small  because  in  the 
blue  distance.  But  eternity  does  not  begin.  It  is!  The  parables  of  the  kingdom 
are  in  the  present  tense.  The  life  that  is  eternal  is  not  a  thing  to  be  longed  for 
hereafter,  but  to  be  laid  hold  upon  now.  It  is  the  real  life,  the  life  that  is  life 
indeed.  Paul's  injunction  to  Timothy  took  account  of  the  present  world  at  its 
full  value  when  he  said,  "Charge  them  that  are  rich  in  this  world  .  .  .  that 
they  lay  hold  on  eternal  life." — The  Epworth  Herald. 


A  LESSON  FOR  CHRISTIAN  MULTIMILLIONAIRES 

Christian  men  to  whom  God  has  intrusted  vast  wealth  should  give  heed  to  the 
editorial,  "A  Lesson  for  Christian  Multimillionaires."  Why  should  two  men  who 
make  no  pretensions  to  evangelical  Christianity  be  allowed  to  amaze  the  world 
by  the  magnitude  of  their  gifts  to  secular  enterprises,  while  men  who  have  per- 
haps as  many  millions,  and  who  profess  to  have  been  saved  by  the  death  of  Christ, 
give  next  to  nothing,  or  nothing  at  all,  for  carrying  out  the  magnificent  waiting 
enterprises  involved  in  Christ's  last  command  for  the  world's  evangelization? 
The  editorial  closes  with  these  thoughts: 

"Why  is  this  dereliction  in  the  duty  of  Christian  stewardship?  Are  the  rich 
ignorant  of  God's  claims?  Has  the  pulpit  failed  to  make  the  obligations  of 
stewardship  clear  to  them?  Has  it  failed  to  set  before  them  in  burning  words 
the  splendid  opportunities  offered  them?  Why  are  they  falling  so  far  behind  'the 
children  of  this  world?'  Why  does  not  some  Christian  rich  man  arise  to  under- 
take the  giving  of  the  Gospel  to  Porto  Rico,  or  to  'the  Philippines,  or  to  Cuba, 
or  to  some  ward  in  New  York  City,  or  to  some  other  of  the  ten  thousand  fields 
open  to  Gospel  effort,  and  to  undertake  it  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the 
administrative  ability  that  has  given  him  his  millions?  The  preachers  and  the 
rich  men  will  alike  have  to  reckon  with  these  questions  some  day.  Ought  not 
the  splendid  examples  of  the  Steel  King  and  the  Diamond  King  to  stir  to  thought 
and  action  now?" — The  Homiletic  Review. 


"GO  ON,  SIR,  GO  ON!" 

Arago,  the  great  French  astronomer,  tells  us  that  he  became  so  discouraged 
in  the  study  of  mathematics  that  he  almost  resolved  to  abandon  his  effort.  He 
was  just  about  ready  to  give  up  when  he  happened  to  notice  something  printed 
or  written  under  the  paper  binding  of  his  book.  He  unfolded  the  leaf,  and  found 
it  was  from  D'Alembert.  The  letter  said:  "Go  on,  sir;  go  on!  The  difficulties 
you  meet  will  resolve  themselves  as  you  advance.  Persevere,  and  the  light  will 
dawn  and  shine  with  increasing  clearness  upon  your  path."  This  striking  passage 
made  an  impression  upon  the  young  mathematician's  mind  which  he  never  forgot. 
It  was  a  perpetual  spur  to  his  ambition,  and  came  to  him  just  in  the  nick  of  time. 
He  resolved  then  and  there  that  he  would  surmount  every  difficulty;  that  he 
would  become  a  great  mathematician  himself.  He  tightened  his  grip',  and  urged 
himself  on  until  Fame  took  him  up  and  told  the  world  the  story  of  one  of  the 
greatest  astronomers  of  his  time. 

Hanging  on  was  one  of  Grant's  strong  points.  He  did  not  know  how  to  let 
go.  He  would  keep  pegging  away,  no  matter  what  the  obstacles,  until  he 
triumphed. 

The  race  is  to  the  plodder.  I  have  in  mind  several  very  brilliant  graduates  of 
last  year,  and  years  before,  who  promised  a  great  deal,  and  of  whom  friends  pre- 
dicted great  things,  but  somehow  they  have  disappointed  all  expectations  simply 
because  they  lack  sticking  qualities.  They  are  good  scholars,  and  they  imagined 
because  they  ranked  high  in  college  that  they  would  rank  high  in  life  without 
great  effort. 

But  they  lack  the  hanging-on  quality.  They  do  not  realize  that  in  practical  life 
the  race  is  to  the  plodder,  and  not  necessarily  to  the  swift.  This  is  why  so  many 
brilliant  class-leaders  have  become  disappointments  to  their  friends.  The  chain 
is  no  stronger  that  its  weakest  link,  and  lack  of  perseverance  is  a  fatal  deficiency 
which  nothing  else  will  supply. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  secret  of  success  in  life  is  due  to  those  sticking  qualities. 
Grip  conquers  the  world — the  faculty  of  sticking  and  hanging  on  when  everybody 
else  lets  go. — Siftings. 
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Farm  and  Fireside  for  June  /,  1902 


Miss  Parrish  pressed  the  tip  
of  a  pink  finger  more  firmly 
into  the  soft  contour  of  her 
exquisitely  formed  chin,  as 
though    the    contact  might 

put   an   end   to   her   indecision.    Five  j  

minutes  she  had  stood  there,  gazing  * ,  ^  1 
down  into  the  rotunda  of  the  great 
hotel,  and  still  she  was  as  far  from  knowing  what  she 
would  do  as  when,  pausing  on  her  way  down,  she  had 
seen  them — the  one  faultlessly  dressed,  suave,  expec- 
tant, the  other  leaning  carelessly  against  a  pillar,  ap- 
parently absorbed  in  thought,  and  as  unconscious  of 
himself  as  he  was  of  his  surroundings. 

The  orchestra  was  playing  the  last  bars  of  one  of 
Sousa's  airs,  and  the  spirited  strains  were  carrying 
many  a  daintily  clad  foot  to  the  floor  in  expectant 
tappings.  In  a  few  moments  the  music  would  close 
and  the  musicians  would  file  into  the  ball-room.  Then 
the  guests  would  follow,  and  after  that  the  faultlessly- 
dressed  figure  and  the  absorbed  one  would  both  be 
alive  to  the  emergency,  and  would  hasten  in  search  of 
her  to  claim  the  first  dance.  She  knew  it  from  their 
isolation  from  the  other  guests,  from  their  character- 
istic attitudes,  from  all  that  had  gone  before.  If  they 
had  dreamed  of  her  being  up  in  the  gallery,  looking 
down  on  them,  they  would  have  been  at  her  side. 

It  seemed  very  curious — to  her — that  these  men 
should  have  been  able  to  obtain  a  five  minutes"  hold  of 
her  thoughts  and  to  have  caused  her  hesitation.  Five 
weeks  before  both  of  them  had  been  unknown  to  her. 
During  the  five  years  she  had  been  out  in  society  noth- 
ing had  disturbed  her  like  this.  Men  had  bowed 
before  her  beauty,  her  wit,  her  womanliness  and 
charm,  and  her  eyes  had  not  drooped  nor  her  voice 
faltered.  When  occasion  had  risen  to  say  '"no"  she 
had  said  it  calmly.  And  here  she  was  gazing  down  at 
two  men,  unable  to  decide  which  should  have  the  first 
dance. 

But  these  men  were  different  from  the  others  she 
had  met — she  was  already  acknowledging  that  to  her- 
self— and  this  dance  would  have  a  meaning  that  had 
belonged  to  no  other.  Of  late  there  had  been  a  new 
light  in  the  men's  eyes,  a  deeper  earnestness  in  their 
voices.  From  their  positions  she  knew  that  they  were 
waiting  as  they  had  never  waited  before,  and  she  re- 
alized that  the  one  who  obtained  the  first  dance  would 
feel  that  he  had  been  shown  a  preference  which  would 
influence  his  future. 

What  should  she  do?  What  did  she  "want"  to  do? 
Would  it  not  be  better  to  arrange  it  so  that  a  third 
party  would  have  the  dance?  She  could  do  it  easily 
and  in  such  a  way  that  the  men  would  understand  and 
not  cause  her  any  more  indecision. 

She  caught  her  breath  a  little  at  this.  Did  she  want 
them  to  go  away?  Had  it  gone  so  far  as  that?  If  so, 
she  would  better  make  an  end  of  it  at  once,  and  by 
so  doing  return  to  the  old  freedom,  even  at  the  cost  of 
a  little  pairi. 

But  still  she  gazed  down  into  the  rotunda,  the  pink 
finger  pressing  yet  more  firmly  into  the  delicate  con- 
tour of  her  chin.  He  was  the  best  dancer  she  had 
ever  met — the  suave,  faultlessly  dressed  one,  of 
course — and  she  "did"  love  dancing.  And  then  he  was 
so  gentlemanly  in  every  way,  so  polished  and  innately 
courteous,  and  with  such  exquisite  taste  in  social  mat- 
ters. He  was  wealthy,  too,  and  handsome,  and  of 
good  family.  He  had  a  house  in  the  country,  and  a 
yacht  and  a  fine  stable  of  horses.  And  he  loved  her. 
She  had  read  that  in  his  eyes  even  before  he  had  al- 
lowed it  to  appear  in  his  manner.  What  more  could 
any  one  ask  than  all  this? 

Her  gaze  wandered  across  to  the  figure  leaning 
carelessly  against  a  pillar.  The  face  was  not  hand- 
some, the  dress  was  not  faultless,  and  the  attitude  was 
not  graceful.  She  even  doubted  if  he  was  thinking  of 
her;  his  pose  suggested  rather  that  his  thoughts  were 
far  away,  with  his  work  perhaps.  The  ceasing  of  the 
music  would  of  course  bring  him  back  to  his  surround- 
ings, and  he  would  seek  her;  but  was  such  a  man — 

She  dropped  her  finger  impatiently.  What  nonsense 
it  was,  and  she  had  always  felt  herself  superior  to  such 
things.  She  would  do  as  she  had  done  in  the  past — let 
circumstances  decide.  The  first  to  seek  her  should  be 
given  the  preference,  and  she  would  not  strive  to  bend 
circumstances  to  her  will. 

And  yet  that  could  mean  but  one  thing — the  fault- 
lessly dressed  one  would  obtain  the  dance,  and  the 
other  be  left  hopelessly  behind.  She  even  doubted  if 
he  would  awaken  from  his  dreaming  before  it  was 
arranged. 

Several  of  the  instruments  dropped  out  of  the  air, 
and  their  owners  waited  for  the  last  ringing  chords  to 
die  away  from  the  strings  of  the  leader's  violin.  The 
faultlessly  dressed  man  changed  from  one  graceful  at- 
titude to  another,  and  looked  a  little  more  expectant. 
Evidently  he  would  follow  the  musicians  very  closely. 

Miss  Parrish's  eyes  swept  the  rotunda,  lingering  for 
a  moment  on  the  man  who  was  waiting  for  the  mu- 
sicians to  enter  the  ball-room,  and  then  returned  to  the 
pillar.  Even  up  there,  with  the  man's  eyes  and 
thoughts  elsewhere,  she  could  feel  the  magnetism  of 
his  strong  personality.  His  face  was  not  handsome, 
but  it  was  a  face  that  attracted,  and  held,  and  was  re- 
membered. He  had  done  rare  work  already,  and  the 
world  was  waiting  confidently  for  him  to  do  more. 

As  he  leaned  there  against  the  pillar,  absorbed  in 
his  thoughts,  she  noticed  that  those  around  looked  at 
him  from  time  to  time  curiously,  respectfully,  and 
some  of  them  even  reverently,  and  she  wondered  how 
this  man  had  come  to  leave  the  workers  of  his  own 
kind  to  seek  her,  an  acknowledged  leader  of  fashion. 
He  had  not  been  a  gay  cavalier  like  the  other,  of 
course,  having  no  thought  save  that  of  pleasing;  but 


The  First  Dance 

By  FRANK  H.  SWEET 


when  he  had  been  in  her  vicinity  he  had  sought  her  out 
in  the  same  straightforward,  earnest  manner  with 
which  he  had  met  the  world  and  earned  its  respect. 
And  in  his  eyes  she  had  read  the  same  story,  growing 
stronger  day  by  day,  as  had  been  revealed  to  her  by 
the  eyes  of  the  faultlessly  dressed  man  who  could  offer 
all  that  one  might  wish. 

There  was  a  slight  ripple  below.  The  last  strain 
had  rung  out  exultantly,  and  now  the  musicians  and 
guests  were  united  in  one  general  movement  toward 
the  ball-room,  some  to  participate,  but  more  to  look 
on.  Miss  Parrish  leaned  forward  a  little,  the  inde- 
cision beginning  to  leave  her  face.  She  could  see 
women  like  herself,  who  loved  dancing,  and  men  with 
whom  to  cross  the  floor  was  the  ecstasy  of  motion. 
The  influence  of  the  moment  dominated  her,  and 
she  began  to  run  over  the  men — the  superb  dancers 
■ — who  should  be  her  partners.  What  had  she  to 
do  with  one  who  was  coping  with  the  stern  realities  of 
life,  whose  very  success  entailed  deprivations  and 
efforts?  She  was  born  to  society  and  luxury,  to  have 
flowers  st-rewn  beneath  her  feet.  What  would  she  do 
with  a  man  whose  pleasure  was  to  struggle  and  over- 
come? In  very  sympathy  she  would  have  to  struggle 
and  overcome,  too.  Wherever  she  was,  her  nature 
would  demand  to  be  abreast,  and  not  behind.  No.  no; 
better  than  to  be  abreast  would  it  be  to  have  men  at 
her  feet.  And  that;  the  best,  was  already  hers  by 
right;  the  other  must  be  struggled  for  and  held  by 
constant  effort. 

Down  below  she  could  see  them — the  one,  dis- 
turbed by  the  sudden  motion,  standing  erect  and  look- 
ing about  inquiringly,  as  though  awakened  from  a 
trance,  the  other  already  well  on  toward  the  foot  of 
the  stairs.  Yes.  most  emphatically  he  was  the  one. 
His  life  would  be  her  pleasure  and  luxury,  and  it  would 
not  be  marred  by  ambition  and  effort. 

She  leaned  forward,  and  then  by  some  curious 
chance,  or  intuition  perhaps,  the  two  men  looked  up 
at  the  same  instant  and  caught  her  glance.  The  fault- 
lessly dressed  one  accelerated  his  movements,  and 
pushed  by  several  groups  in  his  efforts  to  reach  the 
stairs.  He  would  pass  the  first  landing,  which  led  to 
the  ball-room,  she  knew,  and  would  hasten  up  the  sec- 
ond flight  to  her  side. 

The  man  by  the  pillar  had  also  joined  the  move- 
ment toward  the  stairs.  But  he  was  proceeding  lei- 
surely, standing  aside  frequently  to  allow  women  to 
pass  in  front.  Presently  she  saw  him  open  a  ^passage 
with  his  arms  through  a  group  of  boys,  and  through  it 
guide  a  little  old  woman  in  a  faded  shawl  and  prepos- 
terously gorgeous  bonnet.  She  was  absurdly  out  of 
place  in  the  gay  assembly,  an  outsider  who  had  come 
in  to  hear  the  music,  and  who  was  now  eager  to  see 
the  ball-room  and  watch  the  dancers.  But  he  treated 
her  like  a  duchess. 

Miss  Parrish  bit  her  lips.  This,  then,  was  a  fair 
reflex  of  the  future.  One  man  was  already  on  the 
lower  stair,  eager  to  serve  her;  for  the  other  she  would 
have  to  wait. 

Then  followed  one  of  the  curious  inconsistencies 
which  often  go  toward  making  up  a  harmonious  whole. 
The  man  she  had  already  decided  to  be  the  only  one 
worth  considering  would  be  with  her  in  a  moment; 
the  other  was  still  looking  after  the  old  woman.  But 
instead  of  going  toward  the  ball-room  Miss  Parrish 
turned  suddenly  to  the  little  balcony  which  overlooked 
the  hotel-grounds  and  the  lake  beyond;  and  she  closed 
the  door  behind  her.  At  its  sharp  click  she  started, 
then  laughed  lightly,  ending  with  a  half  sob. 

Through  the  closed  door  came  the  discords  of  the 
musicians  tuning  their  instruments;  but  it  was  far 
away,  as  of  something  left  behind.  She  shivered  a  lit- 
tle at  the  thought,  and  her  feet  began  to  tap  an  im- 
patient protest,  as  though  longing  to  be  in  motion. 
Then  she  turned  to  the  world  outside. 

It  was  a  perfect  night,  and  the  restfulness  of  it  came 
over  her  like  a  benediction.  Millions  of  stars  gleamed 
in  the  semi-tropical  sky,  and  over  the  lake  a  round, 
full  moon  was  dropping  majestically  behind  the  silhou- 
ette of  palm-fronds.  She  turned  to  the  south,  half  ex- 
pecting to  see  the  glory  of  the  Southern  Cross. 

From  the  cocoanut  grove  below  came  the  murmur 
of  voices — lovers  who  were  forecasting  the  poetry  of 
life,  or  perhaps  the  world-weary  who  were  resting 
after  its  prose.  A  few  belated  sails  were  moving 
slowly  down  the  lake  toward  the  docks,  and  across  the 
water  gleamed  the  brilliant  electric  eyes  of  West  Palm 
village.  An  occasional  chirp  and  twitter  of  birds  dis- 
turbed, or  perhaps  of  birds  passing  from  their  first 
nap  into  the  long  night's  sleep,  came  from  the  palm- 
tops. The  rumble  and  moving  lights  of  the  late  train 
swung  across  the  long  bridge  and  were  lost  among  the 
palmettoes  beyond.  Then  came  the  dull  whistle  of  a 
steamer  on  its  way  to  Cuba  or  returning,  answered 
presently  by  the  clearer  whistle  of  the  hotel  on  the 
ocean  side. 

Miss  Parrish  looked  and  listened,  and  the  disquiet 
and  indecision  left  her  face,  forgotten.  She  was  lifted 
above  the  commonplace,  into  the  majesty  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  somehow  it  seemed  to  be  hers  of  right. 
But  how  small  seemed  the  pleasures  and  trivialities, 
and  how  grand  the  possibilities!  With  those  stars 
companioning  with  her  she  felt  how  easy  it  would  be 
to  do  great  thin!?.;,  and  how  impossible  it  would  be  to 
make  an  ideal  of  the  commonplace. 


 I   The  creak  of  a  boom  came  to  her  as 

a  sail  was  lowered  for  the  night,  and  the 
sound  carried  her  back  a  few  weeks — 
to  the  time  when  she  had  first  met  the 
two  men,  who  were  doubtless  now  seek- 

 |        ing  her  in  the  gallery  or  the  ball-room 

I—      ■   below.    They  had  been  out  on  a  boat- 

ing-trip, which  she  had  been  asked  to 
join,  and  the  faultlessly  dressed  one  had  been  the  life 
of  the  party,  while  the  other  had  been  for  the  most 
part  silent  or  talking  with  a  grave  professor  in  the 
most  retired  part  of  the  boat. 

But  on  their  return  the  wind  had  gone  down,  leav- 
ing them  becalmed  and  without  oars,  and  with  a  boat- 
man who  could  not  swim.  The  chances  seemed  that 
they  would  remain  out  most  of  the  night,  for  the  wind 
was  not  likely  to  freshen.  Then  it  was  that  the  other 
man  had  dropped  quietly  overboard  and  swam  half  a 
mile  to  the  shore  in  search  of  a  launch  to  tow  them  in. 
It  was  not  so  much  the  act,  for  any  man  who  could 
swim  might  have  done  the  same,  but  rather  the  unos- 
tentatious, matter-of-fact  manner  in  which  it  was  done, 
that  impressed  her.  Would  not  a  man  like  that  be  a 
good  pilot  to  guide  one  through  the  currents  and 
eddies  of  life? 

A  burst  of  music  came  from  the  ball-room.  The 
musicians  were  beginning  her  favorite  waltz.  She 
paused  a  moment  and  let  her  foot  beat  a  measure  upon 
the  floor,  and  glanced  around.  The  faultlessly  dressed 
man  was  standing  in  the  passage,  just  at  the  head  of 
the  stairs.  She  met  his  gaze  with  a  curious  sensation 
of  disappointment  which  brought  a  sudden  compre- 
hending color  to  her  face.    Then  her  gaze  wandered. 

The  other  was  in  the  opposite  gallery,  to  which  he 
had  come  after  an  unsuccessful  search  of  the  ball- 
room. He  was  gazing  down  a  corridor,  as  though 
waiting  for  her  to  appear.  Presently  something  in 
her  gaze  seemed  to  draw  his,  and  their  eyes  met.  The 
indecision  left  her  face. 

He  came  forward  quickly,  and  she  waited,  her  head 
high  and  her  lips  smiling. 


A  VERY  HONEST  WOMAN 

BY  IDA  L.  BROOKS 

Inez  Garland  was  strolling  through  the  gardens  of 
the  hotel-grounds.  Luncheon  was  just  over. 
The  morning  train  had  brought  a  young  man 
who  looked  positively  interesting.  As  usual  with 
such  arrivals,  he  had  been  thoroughly  scrutinized  at 
the  midday  meal.  Afterward  the  guests  made  it  a 
point  to  inspect  the  register.  Inez  thought  it  was 
rude  to  exhibit  such  curiosity  "even  if  you  did  feel  it," 
which  of  course  she  did  not. 

So  she  had  picked  up  her  broad-brimmed  hat, 
which  was  quite  becoming — but  she  had  not  the  slight^ 
est  expectation  of  seeing  any  one — and  had  gone  out- 
doors to  make  herself  comfortable  in  the  shade  of  her 
favorite  tree.  It  was  the  one  oak  on  the  grounds. 
When  its  fellows  were  being  sacrificed  to  make  a 
clearing  for  the  so-called  improvement  of  a  modern 
summer  resort  it  alone  had  been  saved  on  account  of 
its  size  and  symmetry.  The  other  trees  and  shrubs 
were  chiefly  imported,  or,  as  Inez  called  them,  upstart 
foreigners. 

"I  wonder  if  he'll  prove  a  stupid  bore,  like  the  rest 
of  them,"  she  was  thinking.  "I  do  hope  not.  The  place 
has  been  so  dull  ever  since  I  came.  I'll  take  my  out- 
ing earlier  next  year.  If  something  doesn't  happen 
soon  I'll  go  home  before  the  week's  out.  But  he 
really  does  look  interesting.  I  wonder  what  his  name 
is?  Names  are  funny  things.  Sometimes  they  don't 
fit  at  all.  It's  what  we  do  or  don't  do  that  adds  to  or 
detracts  from  our  names.  Take  Inez  Garland,  for  in- 
stance. If  I  had  ever  done  anything  worth  doing,  that 
name  would  ring  very  pleasantly  in  people's  ears.  But 
as  it  is — pshaw!" 

Musing  on  names  and  people,  she  came  in  sight  of 
the  old  oak.  Its  leaves  were  moving  gently,  as  it 
breathed  in  the  summer  air.  She  had  almost  reached  it 
before  she  saw,  stretched  out  beneath  its  sheltering 
boughs,  a  masculine  form.  Could  it  be?  Yes,  it  was 
— the  new  arrival.    The  gods  are  not  always  angry! 

She  stopped,  hesitated  a  moment  only,  then  went 
on.  His  eyes  were  closed.  He  could  not  have  no- 
ticed.   She  would  do  it.    What  matter? 

"Why.  George,"  she  said,  "you  here  before  me?  I 
thought  I  left  you  in  the  dining-room." 

The  young  man  opened  his  eyes  slowly — there  was 
just  a  suspicion  of  a  twinkle  in  them — and  lazily  pulled 
himself  to  a  sitting  posture. 

"Good-afternoon."  he  said. 

"Oh!  I  beg  your  pardon."  Inez  flushed,  seemingly 
very  much  confused  and  surprised.  "I  thought  you 
were  my  Cousin  George.  I  so  often  find  him  lying 
under  my  oak." 

"Is  this  your  oak?"  he  asked,  rising  and  smiling. 
"I  beg-" 

"No,  no..  I  wish  you  hadn't  gotten  up.  I  have 
acquired  the  habit  of  calling  it  mine,  because  I  enjoy 
its  shade  so  much,  and,  strangely  enough,  no  one  has 
disputed  my  claim.  It  was  exceedingly  ungracious  of 
me  to  make  such  a  remark  when  you  were  in  posses- 
sion.   Do  lie  down  again."    She  was  about  to  walk  on. 

"Impossible.  I  gladly  relinquish  in  your  favor. 
But  don't  you  think  there's  room  enough  for  two?" 
The  twinkle  was  more  apparent  now. 

Inez  laughed  merrily.  "I  believe  there  is."  she 
said,  stepping  across  the  flower-bed  to  the  disputed 
territory  and  settling  herself  comfortably  in  the  wel- 
come shade.    George  Ferrar  sat  down  beside  her. 

"I  appreciate  being  called  George  more  than  you 
can  PT!aprine.  I  have  been  with  strangers  for  over  two 
months." 
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"Is  your  name  George?" 
He  nodded. 

"Chance  was  kind.  I  don't  believe  my  cousin 
would  have  appreciated  it  particularly.  He  says  that 
I  have  become  'a  downright  female  bore,  the  worst  of 
the  species.'  I'd  lend  him  my  pity  if  his  impertinence 
did  not  demand  my  censure." 

"I  cah't  see  that  he  is  especially  in  need  of  sym- 
pathy." 

"You  see,"  she  said,  wrinkling  her  forehead  coquet- 
tishly,  while  the  corners  of  her  mouth  smiled  at  the 
implied  compliment,  "George  is  the  least  uninterest- 
ing person  I  have  discovered,  and  that  is  why  I  grant 
him  so  much  of  my  society.  At  home  he  does  very 
well  as  a  last  resort.  Naturally  he  doesn't  feel  greatly 
flattered.  I  have  always  enjoyed  myself  here  before. 
But  it's  dull  enough  this  season  to  please  a  Philadel- 
phia spinster." 

■  "Dull,  you  say?  That  just  suits  me.  I  was  afraid 
I  had  been  unwise  in  coming,  for  I  need  a  good  rest. 
I  haven't  had  one  for  three  years."  He  leaned  back 
against  the  big  tree-trunk,  and  half  closing  his  eyes 
surveyed  the  peaceful  view  stretching  out  before  him. 

Inez  looked  down  at  him  sympathetically.  To 
think  of  not  resting  for  three  years!  She  simply  could 
not  exist  without  her  annual  relaxation — from  what? 

"There  are  many  places  you'll  want  to  visit  while 
you're  here.  Most  of  them  are  at  a  distance,  but  affer 
two  or  three  days  I  dare  say  you'll  feel  like  doing  them. 
The  falls  are  quite  near.  You  can  hear  them  now  if 
you  listen.  How  pleasantly  the  water  sounds,  drip- 
ping and  dashing,  on  a  warm  day  like  this.  The  loca- 
tion is  certainly  delightful.  But  I've  seen  it  all  so 
many  times  that  I  spend  my  time  now  trying  to  keep 
cool." 

"I  guess  it's  always  so  here,  isn't  it?"  he  asked, 
glancing  up  at  his  self-appointed  information-bureau. 

"Yes,"  she  replied,  snipping  the  blades  of  grass 
with  her  pretty  fingers.  "I  spend  most  of  my  time 
here." 

"I  should  like  to." 

((■IT  ,» 

You  may. 

They  were  laughing  at  each  other,  but  hardly  wish- 
ing to  acknowledge  it. 

"Conventionality  is  tiring,"  the  young  lady  re- 
marked, quite  irrelevantly. 

He  agreed  with  her. 

"That's  what  makes  it  so  unendurable  here.  I 
haven't  seen  a  single  deviation  from  the  established 
code  of — " 

Ferrar  glanced  up  at  his  companion.  She  was  gaz- 
ing disconcertedly  down  the  path.  His  eyes  followed 
hers.    Cousin  George  was  coming  toward  them. 

Cousin  George  had  been  making  grimaces  of  horri- 
fied surprise  at  his  wayward  relative.  He  certainly- 
had  reason  for  it.  The  attitudes  of  the  couple  were 
easy'in  the  extreme.  The  fact  of- their  being  there  was 
a  menace  to  the  propriety  of  Norton's.  His  face  as- 
sumed its  wonted  repose  before  the  new-comer  ob- 
served him. 

"There  is  my  cousin  now,"  Inez  remarked,  with  a 
colossal  effort  to  appear  at  ease. 

"Does  he  think  conventionality  tiring?" 

"Yes,"  she  answered,  without  looking  at  the  mis- 
chievous brown  eyes. 

She  beckoned  her  cousin  to  join  them. 

"My  cousin,  Mr.  Downey,  Mr. — George — "  What 
was  his  other  name?  Her  confusion  was  genuine  this 
time. 

"Ferrar,  Inez.  It  is  well  to  look  at  the  register 
sometimes."  Downey  laughed  good-humoredly  at  her 
as  he  shook  hands  with  her  victim,  which  was  the  way 
he  designated  him  afterward. 

"She  seems  quite  familiar  with  your  first  name,"  re- 
marked Downey. 

"Yes;  in  fact,  she  addressed  me  by  it  immediately. 
I  was  just  telling  her  how  I  enjoyed  it." 

Their  banter  for  some  time  precluded  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  word  of  explanation.  But  Inez  was  not 
easily  flustered,  and  long  experience  had  taught  her  to 
take  teasing  gracefully.  Finally  she  made  her  cousin 
listen,  and  told  him  how  she  had  mistaken  Mr.  Ferrar 
for  himself  lying  under  the  tree,  how  she  had  spoken 
to  him,  and  all  the  rest  of  it. 

"I  consider  your  mistake  quite  a  fortunate  one," 
said  Downey,  with  a  hardly  perceptible  stress  on  the 
word  "mistake." 

■  They  spent  a  very  pleasant  afternoon  together,  and 
had  become  good  friends  by  the  time  dinner  was  an- 
nounced. The  other  guests — of  whom  the  better  part 
were  ladies — seemed  quite  dejected  at  the  turn  affairs 
had  taken. 

In  the  evening  it  was  customary  to  assemble  around 
the  tiny  jasmine-covered  station  to  await  the  arrival 
of  the  evening  train  and  a  new  contingent  of  guests. 
It  was  only  occasionally  that  the  down  train,  on  which 
Ferrar  had  come,  made  a  contribution. 

The  cousins  and  their  new  acquaintance  were  there 
with  the  rest.  As  the  train  reached  the  station  Inez 
recognized  an  old  friend,  whom  she  had  not  seen  for 
some  time,  smiling  down  at  them  from  the  platform. 

"Why,  George,  there's  Dolly!"  she  exclaimed. 

"So  it  is."    But  it  was  not  Downey  who  replied. 

Dolly's  arrival  was  not  altogether  a  surprise  to 
Ferrar.  As  she  alighted  he  received  her  in  a  warm 
embrace.    Inez  gasped,  then  laughed  gaily. 

"How  stupid  of  me  not  to  recognize  the  name! 
Don't  you  remember?  Dolly  married  George  Ferrar 
last  fall." 

"Certainly,  you  pretty  dear.  I've  just  been  con- 
gratulating the  poor  fellow  on  not  having  made  a 
worse  mess  of  it  than  he  did." 

"Oh!  Dolly,  preserve  me  from  these  wretches!" 
she  cried,  running  toward  her  friend,  and  after  the 


satisfactory  completion  of  the  regulation  feminine 
elaborations,  tightly  clasping  her  arm.  Whereupon 
Ferrar  proceeded  with  great  gravity  to  introduce  his 
wife. 

"My  wife,  Miss — Inez — "  He  had  not  heard  her 
other  name. 

To  Dolly's  great  amazement  they  all  burst  out 
laughing.  Downey  came  to  the  rescue  and  endeavored 
to  explain,  but  Inez's  frequent  protests  and  Ferrar's 
interpolations  made  the  elucidation  of  matters  sur- 
passingly bewildering. 

They  had  reached  the  hotel  by  this  time,  and  Inez 
was  face  to  face  with  her  tormentors. 

"Miss  Inez,"  said  Ferrar,  "you. remind  me  of  one  of 
Shakespeare's  women." 

"In  what  way,  if  you  please?" 

"She  was  'a  very  honest  woman,  but  something 
given  to  lie!'  " 

THE  WAY  OF  THE  WHITE  ROSE 

BY  ALICE  E.  ALLEN 

Out  in  the  glad  green  garden 
There  grew  one  spotless  rose — 

The  whitest  and  the  sweetest 
Of  any  flower  that  blows — 

Safe  locked  within  her  petals  fine 

A  drop  of  Love's  rare  wine. 

The  North  Wind  came  and  sought  her. 

"Thou'rt  far  too  cold,"  she  said. 
The  East  Wind  wept  and  pleaded. 

She  shook  her  fair  young  head; 
Her  pure,  proud  petals  fold  on  fold 
Still  hid  her  heart  of  gold. 

The  South  Wind  wooed  her  gently. 

She  liked  his  winning  ways, 
And  swayed  a  little  toward  him 

To  listen*  to  his  praise. 
But  from  them  all — shy  little  elf — 
She  kept  her  sweetest  self. 

Until  one  splendid  morning 

The  ardent  West  Wind  kissed 
Her  quivering,  snow-white  petals, 

And  whispered,  "List,  oh,  list; 
'  I  come — I  claim  thee  for  my  own — 
Thou  art  my  Queen  alone!" 

And,  Love's  own  wondrous  marvel — 

At  his  imperious  word 
The  radiant  rose  in  rapture 

Her  perfect  petals  stirred, 
And  in  that  happy,  holy  hour 
Bloomed  forth — a  peerless  flower. 


Y 


WHAT  A  MAN  WORKS  FOR 

by  ada  bentwick  stone 

[concluded] 

■es,  I  did  say  that.    May  I  ask  what  that  has  to 
do  with  anything?" 

'Let  'me'  ask,  when  you  come  down  to  it, 
what  Sam  was  working  for — devoting  all  his 
energies  to?  What  kind  of  a  home  were  you  making 
for  him,  Deborah?  He  is  a  man  who  loves  neatness 
and  order  and  beauty.  He  furnished  you  with  the 
means  to  make  his  home  perfect  in  these  respects. 
And  how  did  you  use  these  means?  Just  think  for  a 
moment  how  Sam's  home  looked  that  first  week 
— and  for  how  long  before  that  I  can  only  guess. 
The  furniture  awry  or  out  of  place,  the  rooms  dusty 
and  cluttered,  and  nothing  really  clean  and  sweet. 
There  could  be  no  rest  cr  comfort  in  such  a  place,  for 
wherever  the  eye  turned  it  was  offended. 

"Most  of  all  was  it  offended  by  you,  with  your 
untidy  hair — Hush!  Let  me  finish,  now  that  I  have 
begun — by  your  untidy  hair,  your  shabby,  ragged 
shoes,  your  torn  apron — and  your  wrapper.  Words 
fail  me  to  express  my  detestation  of  your  wrappers, 
drabbled  and  worn  about  the  hem,  more  or  less  soiled 
on  front  and  sleeves,  with  here  and  there  a  rent,  always 
gapping  either  above  or  below  the  waist-line  because 
of  a  lack  of  buttons,  and  giving  glimpses  of  your 
underclothing,  and  you  with  a  futile  habit  of  clutch- 
ing it  together  when  you  chanced  to  remember  it. 
Think  of  the  pathos  and  the  pity  of  it!  A  man  who 
lives  only  for  his  home,  and  the  presiding  genius  of  it 
an  object  like  that. 

"Do  you  remember  how  dainty  and  pretty  you 
always  kept  yourself  when  he  was  courting  you?  You 
never  gave  him  cause  then  to  be  ashamed  of  you. 

"But  this  isn't  the  saddest  feature  of  the  case. 
There  is  Nannie.  These  are  the  years  in  which  her 
character  is  forming,  and  if  now  she  acquires  the 
habit  of  being  careless  and  slipshod  about  everything 
she  does,  and  neglectful  of  her  dress,  the  habit  will 
cling  to  her  through  life.  She  will  grow  into  a  slat- 
ternly woman,  and  no  work  she  ever  undertakes  will 
be  thoroughly  done. 

"Now,  to  do  well  the  work  that  is  given  us  to  do 
is  the  vital  part  of  religion — it  is  love  to  the  neigh- 
bor. Each  of  us  is  a  part  of  the  great  universe,  and 
if  we  slight  our  work,  by  just  so  much  we  hinder  all 
the  rest  and  make  their  work  less  effective.  It  must 
be  so. 

"There!  That  is  all!  You  understand  now  why  I 
was  sorry  for  Sam  and  Nannie,  and  have  tried  to 
make  things  pleasant  for  them.  If  there  was  any 
excuse  for  your  doing  outside  work — " 

"There  is  an  excuse.  I  like  to  work  out  of  doors, 
and  I  hate  housework.  I  always  did  hate  it,"  De- 
borah interrupted,  hotly,  between  her  sobs. 
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"Is  that  an  excuse?  When  you  married  Sam 
wasn't  there  a  tacit  agreement  that  he  should  furnish 
the  means  and  you  should  make  the  home?  Is  such 
a  solemn  agreement  to  be  lightly  set  aside?  And  if 
you  really  love  your  husband,  Deborah,  it  seems  as  if 
you  would  be  willing  to  deny  yourself  something  for 
the  sake  of  his  happiness. 

"And,  aside  from  that,  I  honestly  believe  that  if  you 
would  try  to  excel  in  your  housekeeping  you  would  at 
least  not  hate  it.  No  one  can  by  any  possibility  enjoy 
work  that  is  botched  in  the  doing. 

"There,  dear,  don't  cry  so;  you  will  make  yourself 
sick!  I  haven't  said  what  I  did  to  hurt  you,  but  just 
to  make  you  see.  I  couldn't  bear  to  have  you  keep 
on  neglecting  a  beautiful  opportunity  for  something 
of  so  much  less  worth.  If  you  were  in  poor  health 
and  not  able  to  do  the  work,  or  Sam  needed  you  on 
the  farm,  I  would  never  have  spoken.  But  you  are 
strong,  and  you  have  such  a  pleasant  house,  with 
everything  in  it  so  nice  and  convenient,  and  you  and 
Nannie  do  look  so  pretty  and  attractive  when  you  are 
dressed  neatly- — 

"Can't  you  forgive  roe  my  plain  speaking,  Debby?" 
she  pleaded,  as  the  face  continued  hidden  and  the  sobs 
did  not  abate. 

"No,  I  can't,"  her  sister  answered.  "I  wish  you 
would  go  away.  And  I  don't  want  any  supper;  if  you 
bring  it  up  I  sha'n't  touch  it."  , 

Half  way  to  the  door  Milicent  stopped.  "There  is 
one  thing  more,"  she  said,  coloring  and  hesitating. 
"You  seem  to  suspect  me  of  having  designs  on  Sam. 
Some  people  would  never  forgive  a  suspicion  like  that, 
but  I  make  allowances.  What  I  want  to  say  is  that 
I — am  engaged  to  be  married  to  some  one  who — 
well,  I  mean  no  reflections  on  my  brother-in-law,  but 
I  do  care  a  very  great  deal  more  for — this  person 
than  I  do  for  Sam,  and  I  like  Sam,  too.  We  weren't 
meaning  to  tell  any  one  till  he  came  back  from  the 
Philippines,  but  I  couldn't  bear  that  my  own  sister 
should  think  so  meanly  of  me." 

That  afternoon  Sam  was  bothered  by  a  man  who 
came  to  see  about  buying  a  cow,  and  it  was  almost 
dusk  when  he  ran  up-stairs  to  Deborah's  room. 

"How  are  you  feeling  to-night?"  he  asked,  a  little 
dubiously. 

"Ever  so  much  better,"  she  answered;  and  her 
voice  was  so  gentle  that  it  made  him  wonder.  "Are 
you  glad?" 

"Glad!"  he  laughed.  "Why,  when  you  get  on  your 
feet  again,  and  are  here  and  there  as  you  used  to  be, 
you  won't  find  a  happier  man  anywhere  around  than  I 
shall  be.  Though  Milly  has  done  amazingly  well,"  he 
added.  "You.  would  be  surprised  to  know  how  well. 
I  had  no  idea  what  a  very  capable  girl  she  was." 

"Sam?"  Her  tone  was  constrained,  though  she 
evidently  made  an  effort  to  speak  pleasantly. 

"Yes?" 

"Don't  you  like  Milicent — very  much?" 

"Like  Milly?    Why,  certainly  I  do." 

"Don't  you  like  her  better  than  you  do — me?" 

He  stared  at  her.  "I  can't  say  I  admire  your  taste 
in  jokes,"  he  answered. 

"But,  Sam,  I  mean  it.    Don't  you?" 

"Like  your  sister  better  than  I  do  you?  Why,  Deb- 
bie, you  insult  me  by  even  imagining  such  a  thing.  I 
think  a  great  deal  of  Milly,  of  course;  she's  an  un- 
commonly nice  little  girl,  and  nobody  could  help  it. 
But,  Debby,  you  are  my  wife!"  There  was  offended 
dignity  in  his  tone,  and  tender  reproach. 

Deborah  Kilder  reached  up  her  arms,  and,  clasping 
them  about  his  neck,  drew  his  face  down  to  hers. 
"Sam,"  she  whispered,  "you  are  the  best  and  dearest 
husband  a  woman  ever  had,  and — but  I  won't  make 
any  promises.  Only  be  patient  a  little  longer,  Sam 
dear,  that  is  all.  And,  Sam,  when  you  go  down,  tell 
Milly  that  I  would  like  some  supper,  after  all,  and  that 
I — forgive  her,  and — and  thank  her.  She  will  under- 
stand." 


THE  ROSE  AND  THE  GAUNTLET 

Low  spake  the  knight  to  the  peasant  girl, 

"I  tell  thee,  sooth,  I  am  belted  earl; 

Fly  with  me  from  this  garden  small, 

And  thou  shalt  sit  in  my  castle's  hall; 

Thou  shalt  have  pomp  and  wealth  and  pleasure, 

Joys  beyond  thy  fancy's  measure. 

Here  with  my  sword  and  horse  I  stand, 

To  bear  thee  away  to  my  distant  land. 

Take,  thou  fairest,  this  full-blown  rose, 

A  token  of  love  that  as  ripely  blows." 

With  his  glove  of  steel  he  plucked  the  token, 

But  it  fell  from  his  gauntlet,  crushed  and  broken. 

The  maiden  exclaimed,  "Thou  seest,  sir  knight, 

Thy  fingers  of  iron  can  only  smite, 

And  like  the  rose  thou  hast  torn  and  scattered, 

I  in  thy  grasp  would  be  wrecked  and  shattered." 

She  trembled  and  blushed,  and  her  glances  fell; 

But  she  turned  from  the  knight,  and  said,  "Farewell!" 

"Not  so,"  he  cried,  "will  I  lose  my  prize; 

I  heed  not  thy  words,  but  I  read  thine  eyes." 

He  lifted  her  up  in  his  grasp  of  steel, 

And  he  mounted,  and  spurred  with  furious  heel; 

But  her  cry  drew  forth  her  hoary  sire, 

Who  snatched  his  bow  from  above  the  fire; 

Swift  from  the  valley  the  warrior  fled, 

Swifter  the  bolt  of  the  cross-bow  sped, 

And  the  weight  that  pressed  on  the  fleet-foot  horse 

Was  the  living  man  and  the  woman's  corse. 

That  morning  the  rose  was  bright  of  hue; 
That  morning  the  maiden  was  fair  to  view; 
But  the  evening  sun  its  beauty  shed 
On  the  withered  leaves  and  the  maiden  dead. 

— John  Sterling. 
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OUR  FASHIONS  i  •  j — 

It  is  well  said  "There  is  nothing  new  | 
under  the  sun."    Nothing  new  but 
what  is  a  revival  of  something  long  I 
forgotten.    However,  some  of  to-  | 
day's  styles  are  within  the  memory  of      (  — 
many  who  are  not  yet  old.    The  short 
and  long  silk  coats  date  back  only  to 
the  forties,  and  even  the  sleeves  having  the  appearance 
of  originality  are  combined  styles  of  the  early  and 
middle  part  of  the  last  century.    Gowns  opened  in  the 
back  are  remembered  by  many  an  old  lady  as  one  of 
the  torments  of  her  maidenhood,  but  they  return 
periodically  to  tease  anew  another  generation  of  girls. 


STREET  COSTUME 


The  illustration  of  a  street  costume,  made  of  ecru 
etamine,  is  a  very  serviceable  dress  for  all-around 
wear.  The  skirt  is  seven-gored,  has  the  desired  flare, 
and  is  trimmed  with  brown  moire  piped  with  white. 
The  waist  is  the  popular  "Gibson"  style,  and  can  -be 
used  with  or  without  the  postilion  attachment  about 
the  waist.  A  vest  of  cream-white  or  a  color  can  be 
worn  with  it.  Bands  of  the  material,  with  a  piping  of 
the  key-note  color  of  the  material,  is  a  favorite  trim- 
ming for  all  gowns,  whether  of  wool  or  cotton. 

MONTE  CARLO  COAT  COSTUME 

This  costume  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  ones  of 
the  season.    The  coat  is  one  of  the  smartest  shown. 


MONTE  CARLO  COAT  COSTUME 


- 

It  is  made  of  taffeta  pongee  and  linen  as  a  separate 
wrap,  or  of  the  suit  material  and  worn  entire. 

The  black  taffeta  silk  coats  are  worn  by  both 
grown  persons  and  children,  and  are  trimmed  with 
the  heavy  ecru  and  Irish-point  laces.  There  are  many 
different  models — some  long  and  some  short. 


How  to  Dress 


For  an  elderly  person  there  is  no  more  appropriate 
wrap.  For  them  the  heavy  black  laces  would  be  a 
better  trimming. 

Very  elegant  hand-made  laces  appear  upon  some 
of  the  new  costumes  fashioned  from  silk  soutache 
braid  made  upon  the  Battenburg  lace  patterns,  the 
filling-in  fancy  stitches  and  spider-web  work  being 
put  in  with  black  silk  thread.  These  would  be  expen- 
sive to  buy,  but  any  girl  who  is  clever  at  this  kind  of 
fancy  work  can  soon  produce  something  original  and 
out  of  the  ordinary  for  her  own  wardrobe.  It  is  these 
little  individualities  that  make  some  girls  appear  well 
dressed  at  a  less  expense  than  another  who  depends 
entirely  upon  her  dressmaker. 

The  little  accessories  made  at  home,  consisting  of 
a  turnover  collar,  cuffs  and  strip  for  the  front  em- 
broidered on  the  plain  art  linens,  dress  up  even  an 
inexpensive  dress.  One  seen  in  the  stores  recently 
was  of  pink  art  linen  with  an  embroidered  edge  of 
white  silk,  the  body  of  the  material  being  covered 
with  stars  in  black  silk. 

Made  stocks  are  taking  the  place  of  soft  ribbons 
for  the  neck.  One  made  of  white  satin,  with  a  turn- 
over hemmed  and  the  points  filled  in  with  French 
knots  in  three  pale  colors — pink,  blue  and  green — - 
having  the  ends  pointed  and  trimmed  the  same  way, 
makes  a  very  pretty  neck-finish.  Some  use  soft  nar- 
row ribbon  for  ends,  tied  in  small  bows  on  the  ex- 
treme end.  Choux  for  the  hair,  composed  of  bunches 
of  these  tiny  bows,  are  made  to  match.  White  is  a 
favorite  color  in  everything  this  season. 

GIRL'S  BLOUSE  COSTUME 

This  is  always  a  suitable  style  for  a  little  girl's 
dress.    It  lends  itself  kindly  to  all  materials.    In  serge 


CHILD'S  SAILOR  SUIT 


or  flannel  it  is  a  good  cool-day  dress.  In  pique  or  in 
the  blue  linens  it  is  a  little  more  dressy,  being  trimmed 
with  heavy  braid  or  embroidery.  They  are  easily  re- 
newed, and  a  girl's  wardrobe  can  well  contain  three  or 
four  of  them.  It  is  a  dress  that  is  easily  made,  and  it 
is  always  in  good  style. 

While  white  braid  is  a  favorite  trimming  for  the 
blue  wool  dresses,  linen  braid  can  be  used  upon  white 
goods,  with  fagot-stitches  in  black  silk  or  other  colors 
between  the  rows  of  braid.  Or  the  braid  can  be 
heavily  studded  with  French  knots  in  heavy  white 
linen  thread  or  black  purse-silk.  This  is  also  used 
very  much  upon  some  of  the  coarse  laces. 

Some  of  the  blouses  are  trimmed  with  facings  of 
white  silk,  over  which  lace  is  laid.  It  would  scarcely 
be  appropriate  for  a  child  under  twelve,  but  at  that 
age  and  over  it  makes  a  very  stylish  suit.  Tub-dresses 
are  more  suitable  for  small  children. 


Any  of  these  patterns  furnished  from  this  office  for 
ten  cents.  Waist  and  skirt  can  be  purchased  as  sep- 
arate patterns. 

Street  Costume. — Waist.  No.  4130.  Bust  meas- 
ures, 32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  inches.  Skirt,  No.  4069. 
Waist  measures,  22,  24,  26,  28,  30,  32  and  34  inches. 

Summer-afternoon  Dress. — Waist,  No.  4128. 
Bust  measures,  32,  34  and  36  inches.  Skirt,  No.  4101. 
Waist  measures.  20,  22.  24  and  26  inches. 

Girl's  Sailor  Suit,  No.  4133.  Sizes,  S,  10,  12  and 
14  years. 

Monte  Carlo  Coat  Costume. — Coat,  No.  4135. 
Bust  measures,  32,  36  and  40  inches.  Skirt,  No.  4069. 
Waist  measures,  22,  24.  26,  28,  30.  32  and  34  inches. 

Shirt-waist  Suit. — Waist,  No.  3851.  Bust  meas- 
ures, 32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  inches.  Skirt,  No.  4134. 
Waist  measures,  22,  24,  26,  28  and  30  inches. 


I  SUMMER-AFTERNOON  DRESS 

This  dainty  gown  fashioned  from  any 
of  the  soft-finished  cotton  materials  is 
a  favorite  style,  suited  to  all  moderate 
occasions.    While  our  model  is  of  white 
—  dotted    swiss    muslin    trimmed  with 

cream  guipure  lace,  some  of  which  are 
very  inexpensive,  it  can  be  produced  in 
any  of  the  soft  lawns  or  other  sheer  fabrics.  In  pure 
white  it  is  a  very  suitable  model  for  a  graduation- 
dress,  or  it  could  be  used  as  a  wedding-dress.  The 
season's  thin  fabrics  have  a  wide  range  in  hair-stripes, 
small  figures  and  polka-dots,  which  are  always  dis- 
tinguished-looking.   Large  figures  are  only  in  the 


novelties  that  are  as  fleeting  as  the  season  itself,  and 
can  only  be  indulged  in  by  those  who  can  cast  them 
aside  at  the  season's  end.  Many  of  the  batiste 
lawns  in  the  rich  dark  blues  are  as  dressy  as  a 
foulard  silk,  and  are  trimmed  much  the  same,  with 
black  or  white  medallion  lace.  This  latter  trimming 
is  much  in  vogue  this  season. 


A  SHIRT-WAIST  SUIT 

This  is  a  costume  which,  though  practical,  should 
always  have  a  smart  appearance.  It  can  be  conceived 
of  dull  blue  stitched  with  black,  and  worn  with  a  tie 
and  belt  of  blue  edged  with  black  and  white.  The 
waist  is  tucked  at  the  shoulders  and  for  the  entire 


SHIRT-WAIST  SUIT 


length  of  the  back,  and  is  one  of  the  most  becoming 
of  the  many  styles  of  shirt-waist  models  shown  in  the 
stores.  The  skirt  includes  the  new  side-plaits,  that 
are  stitched  flat  at  the  upper  portions,  and  conceal  the 
seams,  but  fall  free  at  the  flounce-depth  to  provide 
graceful  fullness. 


SUMMER- AFTERNOON  DRESS 
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Wit  and  Humor 


AN  UP-TO-DATE  WEDDING 

The  wedding  swell  was  going  well, 

A  splendid  sight  to  see; 
Out  rang  a  voice,  clear  as  a  bell, 

"This  wedding  cannot  be!" 
The  organ  stopped,  the  bride  had  dropped 

Back  fainting  'mid  the  palms, 
So  when  in  rage  the  bridegroom  hopped 

The  speaker  felt  some  qualms. 
"I  only  said  you  should  not  wed" — 

He  spoke  with  covert  laugh — 
"Until  three  minutes  shall  have  sped, 

When  I  start  the  biograph!" 

— Baltimore  American. 


UNCONSCIOUS  SATIRE 


hat  kind  of  children  go  to  heaven?"  asked  the  young  lady  Sunday 
school  teacher. 

"Dead  ones,"  replied  the  matter-of-fact  scholar. 


OUGHT  TO  BE  HAPPY 

"I  don't  see  why  Long  Jim  Jones  shouldn't  be  happy,"  said  the  Georgia  native. 
"He's  got  six  fiddles,  ten  children,  and  a  moonshine  still  that  the  government  ain't 
spotted  yet." — Atlanta  Constitution. 


QUICK  AS  LIGHTNING 

Bill— "Have  you  seen  that  woman  lightning-change  artist  at  the  theater?" 
Jill— "No.    Is  she  good?" 

Bill — "Great!  Why,  she  puts  on  her  bonnet  in  less  than  fifteen  minutes!" — 
Yonkers  Statesman. 


STOPPED  THE  GAME 

j  "What  broke  up  the  Ping-Pong  social  down  at  your  church  last  night?"  asked 
the  young  man  with  the  clerical  garments. 

"Some  unregenerate  son  of  Belial,"  said  the  second  man  in  churchly  garb. 
"He  substituted  eggs  for  balls." — Judge. 


TIME! 

.  Pa  (from  upper  landing,  to  daughter  entertaining  her  "steady"  in  the  parlor) — 
f'Gladys,  what  time  is  it?" 

1  Gladys — "I  don't  know,  pa;  our  clock  isn't  going." 
1    Pa — "How  about  George?" — Richmond  Dispatch. 


MODEST  MARK 

'••The  business  methods  of  publishers  came  up  for  discussion  at  a  recent  literary 
gathering.    William  Dean  Howells  and  Mark  Twain  were  present. 

■>  "The  spirit  of  the  age  is  strenuous,"  said  Mr.  Howells,  "and  in  order  not  to  be 
behind  the  times  the  publishers  modify  the  verbiage  of  the  circus  poster  with  scant 
politeness." 

"They  do,"  assented  the  humorist.  "My  publisher  speaks  of  advertising  my 
next  book  as  a  story  by  Mark  Twain,  with  no  further  comment.  But  he  sha'n't 
make  a  holy  show  of  me  with  his  vulgar  advertising  simplicity.  I  shall  insist  upon 
a  street-parade  at  the  very  least,  because  I  am  a  modest  man,  and  dislike  to  be 
made  conspicuous." — New  York  Times. 

BELGIAN-HARE  JOKE 

In  one  of  the  public  schools  recently,  a  number  of  the  small  pupils  were 
busily  engaged  in  working  problems  in  multiplication,  with  more  or  less  satisfac- 
tory results. 

After  some  time  the  teacher  noticed  one  little  fellow  who  seemed  most 
unhappy.  His  cheeks  were  flushed,  his  hair  tumbled,  and  tears  were  very  near 
the  surface.    The  teacher  said,  in  a  kindly  tone,  "Well,  John,  what  is  the  matter?" 

"Oh,  dear,  I  wish  I  was  a  rabbit!"  replied  the  boy. 

"A  rabbit!"  exclaimed  the  teacher,  in  astonishment.  "Why  on  earth  would 
you  like  to  be  a  rabbit?" 

"Well,  my  papa  says  they  multiply  so  fast." — The  Gentleman's  Magazine. 


WILLING  TO  OBEY 

This  tale  was  told  by  Judge  Pennypacker  in  beginning  a  response  to  a  toast  at 
a  Pennsylvania-German  banquet  in  Philadelphia.  The  story,  he  said,  showed  the 
■readiness  of  the  Pennsylvania  Dutchman  to  obey  those  in  authority: 

"In  1864  Sheridan,  under  orders,  burned  every  barn  from  a  valley  above  Staun- 
ton to  a  certain  point  below  Winchester.  A  band  of  angry  rebels  followed  this 
raid,  watching  for  a  chance  to  pick  up  any  stragglers.  Among  others  who  fell 
into  their  hands  was  a  little  Pennsylvania  Dutchman,  who  quietly  turned  to  his 
captors,  and  inquired,  'Vat  you  fellers  goin'  to  do  mit  me?' 

"The  reply  came  short  and  sharp,  'Hang  you.' 

"  'Vel,'  he  said,  meekly,  'vatefer  is  der  rule.' 

"His  good-natured  reply  threw  the  Confederates  into  a  roar  of  laughter,  and 
saved  his  life." — Philadelphia  Times. 


ELI'S  IRISH-DIALECT  STORY 

Eli  Perkins  told  the  following  Irish  story  that  occurred  when  he  was  on  Gen- 
eral Chetlain's  staff  in  Memphis: 

"After  scouting  down  in  Mississippi  one  day  I  sent  Corporal  Mike  Donan  into 
the  hospital  tent  to  see  how  badly  Patrick  Kelly  was  wounded. 

"  'Howly  Moses,  Pat,'  said  Mike,  'yez  pale  as  a  ghost.  In  th'  name  iv  th' 
virgin,  do  yez  be  afther  dyin'?' 

"  'Mike  Donan,'  said  Pat,  opening  his  eyes,  'an'  is  thot  yers'lf?' 

""Tis?' 

"  'Well,  yez  knows  thot  blatherin'  spalpeen  iv  an  Oirish  drummer  from  Kal- 
amizoo?' 

"  'Thot  I  do.'  ' 

"'He  bet  me  a  dollar  to  a  pint  just  before  th'  battle  thot  I  couldn't  schwally 
an  egg  widout  breakin'  th'  shell — th'  shell  iv  it.' 
"  'Naw!' 
"'Yis.' 

"  'Did  ye  do  it?' 
"  'I  did.' 

"  'Then  fwat's  ailin'  ye?' 

"  'It's  doon  there,'  laying  his  hand  on  his  stomach.  'If  I  joomp  about  I'll  br'ak 
it  an',  cut  -me  stummick  wid  th'  shell.  If  I  kape  quiet  th'  thing'll  hatch,  oot  an' 
I'll  have  a  Shanghai  rooster  a-clawin'  me-  insides.'  "  • 


The  Young  People 


THEY'LL  SOON  BE  MEN 

Oh,  flashing  eyes  of  boyhood, 

And  boyhood's  beardless  cheek. 
The  kingdom  you  are  coming  to 

It  is  not  far  to  seek; 
For  the  hastening  years  are  bringing 

The  unborn  future  nigh; 
The  land  we  love  is  waiting  you 

To  serve  her  by  and  by. 

And  oft  when  greed  of  evil  hearts, 

And  sordid  lust  of  gold, 
Send  shame  and  grief  to  loyal  souls, 

As  the  piteous  tale  is  told, 
Our  courage  springs  to  bear  the  ill, 

In  hope  of  days  to  be, 
When  they  who  wrote  and  they  who  rule- 

Shall  worthily  be  free. 

Yes,  in  the  busy  school-room  now, 

And  on  the  thronging  street, 
And  in  the  field,  and  on  the  farm, 

With  joyous  look  we  greet 
The  eager,  bright,  truth-telling  boys, 

Who  mean  such  grand  things  when, 
God  helping  them,  they  reach  the  line 

When  boys — how  soon! — are  men. 

  —Mrs.  M.  E.  Sangstef. 

BENNY'S  HAPPY  THOUGHT 

BY  ELLIOT  WALKER 

IF  Benny's  mother  could  have  seen  him  crawling  out  upon  that  log  she  would 
have  been  horrified,  for  the  bark  was  slippery  and  the  brook  was  deep.  But 
her  little  boy's  mind  was  too  intent  upon  the  big  trout  under  the  rock  to  care 
for  the  probable  anxiety  of  others,  and  he  had  only  left  the  little  stream, 
where  he  was  permitted  to  fish  for  dace,  to  peek  in  the  forbidden  big  brook  just 
to  see  if  there  was  anything  there. 

What  he  had  seen  put  his  rather  easily  soothed  conscience  to  sleep  at  once. 
"My!  what  a  whopper!    It  ain't  a  sucker — it's  a  trout!"  he  gasped.    "How  can 
I  catch  him?    If  I  can  crawl  out  far  enough  my  pole  will  reach,  and  maybe  he  will 
bite,"  he  thought,  in  great  excitement. 

Carefully  baiting  his  hook  with  a  fat  worm,  he  wriggled  along  to  the  end  of  the 
log,  and  dropping  in  his  lure,  fished  patiently.  No  use!  Big  trout  do  not  care  for 
worms  in  the  daytime  unless  it  rains. 

"He  won't  take  it!"  thought  Benny,  mournfully.  "I'll  get  him  somehow. 
Uncle  Jack  said  big  fish  eat  little  ones.    I  wonder,  now!" 

Yes,  it  is  a  poor  fisherman  who  will  not  use  his  small  fish  to  catch  a  larger 
one,  and  so  Benny's  wonder  resulted  in  a  very  diminutive  but  precious  shiner- 
being  clawed  from  his  pocket— a  basket  was  of  no  use  to  Benjamin — and  hooked 
on  in  place  of  the  despised  worm. 

"There;  I'll  skitter  him  'round  by  the  rock,  and  maybe  he'll  grab  him,"  whis- 
pered the  boy,  with  renewed  hope,  as  the  tiny  white  sides  glistened  in  the  ripples. 

The  next  moment  he  was  wildly  gripping  the  old  tree-trunk  with  his  knees, 
and  tugging  at  his  stout  pole  for  dear  life.  It  was  simply  a  case  of  main  strength 
— the  tackle  held,  and  Benny  was  stronger  than  the  trout. 

"I've  got  him!  I've  got  him!"  he  yelled,  scrambling  backward  to  the  grass 
where  his  prey  lay  flopping.    "Takes  me,  I  tell  yer!" 

For  a  long  time  Benny  admired  his  prize.  He  counted  all  his  spots,  spread 
out  his  fins,  looked  down  his  throat,  held  him  up  by  the  tail  and  guessed  all  sorts 
of  weights.    Then  he  strung  him  on  a  stick  and  ran  joyously  home. 

"A  pound  and  a  quarter— a  beauty!"  said  his  father,  balancing  the  scales. 
"You  never  caught  him  in  the  little  brook,  Ben!" 

"Ain't  he  a  corker!"  observed  his  son,  trying  to  avoid  an  inquiring  eye.  "Oh, 
yes!  I  just  dropped  into  the  other  brook  going  by,  and  he  was  right  there.  I 
was  six  feet  from  the  bank  when  he  bit.    Honest!  I  was!" 


AN  INCIDENT  FOR  THE  BOYS 

At  the  head  of  an  important  department  in  one  of  the  great  stores  in  New 
York  City  is  a  man  with  an  interesting  history.  His  career  affords  a  fine  illus- 
tration of  the  kind  of  spirit  that  wins  in  the  business  world  of  to-day.  Only  a 
few  years  ago  he  appeared  at  this  store  as  an  applicant  for  a  position. 

"No  place  for  you,"  gruffly  said  the  manager. 

"But  I've  got  to  have  a  , place,"  persisted,  the  man.  "My  family  will  starve 
unless  I  get  something  to  do.  Look  at  me.  Things  have  gone  against  me,  but 
through  no  fault  of  mine.    Am  I  a  decent-looking  fellow?" 

"Yes,  you  are,"  replied  the  manager,  "but  I  have  no  place  I  can  give  you." 

"But  my  wife  and  children  are  dependent  upon  me,  and  will  soon  be  at  the 
point  of  suffering  unless  I  get  work.  Is  there  not  some  way  in  which  I  could  be 
useful  and  for  which  I  could  receive  a  sufficient  amount  with  which  to  buy  bread 
at  least?"  There  was  an  earnestness  of  voice  and  manner  which  finally  made  its 
appeal. 

"What  are  you  willing  to  do?"  said  the  manager. 
"Anything  and  everything,"  replied  our  friend. 

"Well,  I  suppose  I  could  give  you  a  place  as  sort  of  lackey  boy.  You  will  have 
to  do  plenty  of  work,  some  of  it  very  disagreeable,  and  your  pay  will  be  but  six 
dollars  a  week." 

"All  right,  sir,  I'll  take  the  job,  and  I  thank  you  for  it." 

Thus  humbly  did  he  begin.  He  studied  to  make  himself  useful.  He  was  one 
of  the  first  to  be  on  hand  in  the  morning,  and  often  lingered  after  close  of  hours 
to  put  everything  in  perfect  order  for  the  next  day.  He  did  not  wait  to  be  told 
what  to  do.  He  could  not  have  taken  a  livelier  interest  had  he  been  one  of  the 
proprietors.  In  a  short  time  promotion  came.  After  a  few  months  he  was  put 
in  charge  of  a  delivery-route.  Some  way  he  found  time  to  do  much  extra  work. 
Every  day  he  brought  in  new  orders  for  goods.  The  increase  of  trade  on  his 
route  attracted  attention.  Little  by  little  he  won  his  way  until  he  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  a  most  important  department.  For  several  years  he  has  drawn  a 
salary  of  eighteen  thousand  dollars  a  year.  How  silly  the  cry  that  there  are  no 
opportunities  for  young  men  in  business!  There  were  never  better  opportunities 
than  now.  Push,  pluck  and  a  right  spirit  are  the  great  needs,  and  are  sure  to 
win. — Rev.  William  F.  Anderson,  in  Epworth  Herald. 


WILLIE'S  TROUBLES 

"What's  the  trouble,  Willie?"  said  Mrs.  Brown  to  her  small  son,  who  was 
crying. 

"My  kite  won't  fly,"  sobbed  Willie,  "and  I  made  it  out  of  fly-paper,  too." — The 
Little  Chronicle.    -  -" 
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Beautiful  Pictures  ffi'Bg  SjRy? 

0.00  CASH  PRIZES 

One  Picture  and  One  Count  -  -  -  -  25  Cents 
Three  Pictures  and  Three  Counts  -  60  Cents 

These  counts  are  on  the  number  of  dots  in  the  diagram  printed  on  Page  19  of  this  issue 
of  the  Farm  and  Fireside.  Twenty-five  cents  entitles  you  to  your  choice  of  any  one  of  the 
beautiful  pictures  described  below,  and  also  to  one  count  of  the  dots.  Sixty  cents  entitles 
you  to  three  pictures,  your  choice,  and  three  counts  of  the  dots.  This  enters  your  count  or 
counts  in  the  dot  contest  the  same  as  if  you  accepted  the  offer  on  Page  19. 

Remember  These  Great  Prizes 


FIRST  PRIZE 

Second  Prize 
Third  Prize  - 
4  Prizes,  $25.00  each  - 
10  Prizes,  $10.00  each 
40  Prizes,  $5.00  each 
150  Prizes,  $2.00  each 

If  possible,  use  the  blank  printed  at  the  bottom  of  this  page; 
or  cut  a  piece  of  paper  the  same  size  of  the  blank. 


$500.00  Cash 
$200.00  Cash 
$100.00  Cash 
$100.00  Cash 
$100.00  Cash 
$200.00  Cash 
$300.00  Cash 


Total  $1,500.00  Cash 


DEFIANCE,  or  STAG  AT  BAY 


WORLD'S  GREATEST  PICTURES 

MORE  DESIRABLE  THAN  EXPENSIVE  ENGRAVINGS 

Some  competent  judges  pronounce  our  pictures  more  attractive  and 
desirable  than  expensive  engravings.  Remember  that  including  the  margins 
they  are  twenty  by  twenty-five  inches  in  size,  five  hundred  square 
inches,  about  ten  times  the  size  of  the  reproductions  commonly  sold. 


Choose  From  This  List 


Stone 
Cleminson 
Landseer  . 
Noble 
Carmichael 


ORDER  BY  NUMBER 

SUNSHINE  AND  SHADOW  

I  AM  LORD  OF  ALL  I  SURVEY  

DEFIANCE,  or  STAG  AT  BAY  

AN  IMPUDENT  PUPPY   

GRACE  DARLING  AND  HER  FATHER  

ST.  CECILIA   Naujok 

PHARAOH'S  HORSES   Herring 

W  TERFALL  BY  MOONLIGHT   Rieger 

CA  I'l  YOU  TALK   Holmes 

KI5S  ME  (Child  and  Dogs)   Holmes 

THE  HORSE  FAIR   Bonhenr 

AFFECTION   Holmes 

QUEEN  OF  FLOWERS      .   Lefler 

AFTER  WORK   Holmes 

WASHINGTON  CROSSING  THE  DELAWARE   Lentze 

THE  WOODLAND  MOTHER   Carter 

THE  STRAW  YARD   Herring 

IN  MEM0RIAM   Edwards 

THE  LITTLE  SHEPHERDESS   Holler 

PORTRAIT  OF  WASHINGTON   Stuart 

THE  FINDING  OF  MOSES   Schopin 

CHRIST  BEFORE  PILATE    Munkacsy 

IMMACULATE  CONCEPTION   Murillo 


Cut  along  this  line 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

Springfield,  Ohio 


Inclosed  find. 


(Amount  of  money) 


to  pay  for  picture  {or  pic- 


tures) No. 


My  count  for 
counts)  of  the 
dots  is: 


No.  801 

No.  80S 
No.  789 
No.  804 
No.  803 
No.  806 
No.  785 
No.  795 
No.  794 
No.  790 
No.  796 
No.  783 
No.  786 
No.  787 
No.  797 
No.  798 
No.  799 
No.  800 
No.  791 
No.  792 
No.  793 
No.  788 
No.  784 


For  Illus- 
trations of 
Other  Pic- 
tures See  the 
Issues  of  the 
Farm  and 
Fireside 
for  April 
and  May, 
and  also 
Other  Back 
Numbers. 


Name  . 


Post-office 


;   County  State 


These  pictures  are  on  the  very  finest  and  most  elegant  picture-paper, 
beautiful  ivory-finished,  extra-heavy  weight.  They  are  superb  for  framing. 
The  original  oil-paintings  from  which  these  famous  art  works  are  reproduced 
cost  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  and  could  not  possibly  be  seen 
without  a  tour  of  the  great  art  galleries  of  the  world.  The  proprietors  of 
these  pictures  have  gone  to  great  expense  to  make  faithful  reproductions. 

They  are  of  sufficient  size  to  bring  out  all  the  delicate  effects  of  the  originals. 

They  are    the  greatest  achievement  in   artistic  reproductions,  combining  at  once  the 

highest  quality  and  low  price. 
They  are  unexcelled  for  beauty  and   clearness,  and  satisfy  the  most  critical   lovers  of 

pictures.    They  will  not  and  cannot  fade.    This  is  absolutely  guaranteed. 

You  may  accept  any  offer  made  in  this  issue  for  one  year's  subscription  to  the 
Farm  and  Fireside,  and  send  one  count  with  it.  The  Pictures  will  be  sent  by 
mail,  securely  packed  and  postage  paid.    Entire  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Address  FARM  AND   FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 
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Page 


$1,500.00 


H  PRIZES 


HOW  MANY  DOTS  ARE  THERE  HERE? 


The  Prizes  WiS! 


the  Correct  or 
Nearest  Correct 


of  the 
Dots  in  This 
Diagram. 

207  Separate 
Prizes. 


ONE  GRAND  PRIZE  OF  FIVE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS  CASH 

Every  one  sending  35  cents,  the  regular  clubbing  price,  for  one  year's  subscription  to  the 
Farm  and  Fireside,  will  be  allowed  ONE  count  of  the  dots  Free. 

Three  yearly  subscriptions  and  three  counts  (either  for  yourself  or  others)  for  One  Dollar. 

LIST  OF  LIBERAL  CASH  PRIZES 


REGULAR  SUBSCRIBERS  will  have  their  time  ex- 
tended for  a  number  of  years  equal  to  the  full 
amount  of  money  they  send  in.  You  may  accept 
any  offer  we  make  in  this  June  1st  number  for  a 
year's  subscription  to  the  Farm  AND  FIRESIDE  and 
send  one  count  with  it. 

What  Other  Way  of  Spending  One  Hour  Will  Offer  You  $500.00  Cash  ? 

Here  is  a  splendid  opportunity  to  win  a  great  cash  prize  as  the  reward  of  only 
a  little  perseverance  and  care.  The  exact  number  of  the  dots  can  be  counted  by 
any  one  at  the  price  of  a  little  time. 

Use  any  method  you  wish  in  counting  the  dots.  Exercise  your  ingenuity, 
and  devise  some  means  of  insuring  correctness  in  your  count.  One  way  of 
counting  is  to  go  over  all  the  dots  in  a  part  of  the  diagram  and  then  estimate  the 
rest.    But  the  best  way  is  to  count  all  of  them. 

You  can  count  as  many  times  as  you  want.  Send  35  cents  with  each  count. 
Each  count  will  then  be  registered,  and  you  will  receive  a  full  year's  subscription 
to  the  Farm  and  Fireside  for  every  35  cents  you(  send  in. 

The  more  counts  you  send  in  the  greater  your  chance  of  winning  one  of  the 
big  cash  prizes.  Count  the  dots  half  a  dozen  times,  and  you  will  be  almost  sure 
to  send  in  the  correct  answer. " 

WHAT  IS  YOUR  TIME  WORTH  ?   Why  not  make  it  worth  a  hundred  dollars 
an  hour  by  winning  the  first  prize  in  this  great  contest  offer? 

The  count  is  absolutely  free.    Every  cent  paid  is  applied  on  your  subscription. 

This  magnificent  offer  is  made  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  readers  of  the 
Farm  and  Fireside.  The  contest  is  new,  and  was  gotten  up  to  test  the  skill  of 
our  readers,  and  to  give  them  profitable  amusement  and  entertainment  during  the 
earlier  summer  season.  If  you  are  not  already  a  subscriber  to  the  Farm  and 
Fireside,  now  is  the  time  to  subscribe. 

Any  one  can  count  these  dots.  It  costs  nothing.  At  the  same  time  the  prizes 
are  so  great  that  you  have  a  big  chance  of  winning  hundreds  of  dollars  for  the 
short  time  it  takes  to  count  the  dots. 

If  two  or  more  give  the  correct  count  the  grand  prize  will  be  divided,  and 
the  same  method  will  be  adopted  in  awarding  the  other  prizes. 

Even  if  your  answer  is  not  correct  you  may  get  a  prize,  because  the  money 
goes  to  those  who  send  in  the  correct  or  nearest  correct  counts.  We  do  not 
care  who  wins  the  prizes.  They  are  yours  if  you  have  the  right  skill  and  per- 
severance. No  one  employed  by  or  connected  in  any  way  with  the  Farm  and 
Fireside  will  be  allowed  to  enter  the  contest. 

If  possible,  use  the  subscription  blank  printed  on  this  page;  or,  if  desired,  a 
sheet  of  paper  may  be  used  the  same  size  as  the  blank  printed  on  this  page. 

ADDRESS  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


FIRST  PRIZE  - 
Second  Prize 
Third  Prize  - 


$500.00  Cash 
$200.00  Cash 
$100.00  Cash 


4  Prizes,  $25.00  each  $100.00  Cash 
10  Prizes,  $  a  0.00  each  $  I  00.00  Cash 
40  Prizes,  $5.00  each  $200.00  Cash 
150  Prizes,  $2.00  each  $300.00  Cash 

Total   $1,500.00  Cash 

Use  This  Coupon,  if  Possible,  or  Cut  a  Piece  of  Paper  Same  Size  as  This  Coupon 

 Cut  along  this  line  .  


FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

Springfield,  Ohio 


Inclosed  find. 


{Amount  of  money) 


to  pay  for  subscription 

(.State  whether  one  or  three  years) 

to  the  Farm  and  Fireside. 


Name 


My  count  (or 
counts )  of  the 
dots  is: 


Post-office  


County   State. 


Are  you  a  new  or  old  subscriber? 


(Write  "New"  or  "Old") 
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CATALOGUE  AND 
BUYMf  GUIDE  N!  70 

TM/S  AS  Of/!  ONIV  SAIESMA/V 


We  have  been  working; 
together  on  this  cata- 
logue for  thirty  years.  We 
consider  this  number  to  be  as 
near  the  ideal  Buyer's  Guide  as  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  We  have  done 
our  best  and  our  assistants  have  done 
their  utmost,  to  tell  the  TRUTH 
about  everything  listed  herein. 


MONTGOMERY  WARD  i 

MICWGAN  AVEWUE  ft  MADISON  STREET. 


k  CO. 

CHIP*  GO. 


Know 


ler  Pays 


'"PHIS  book  tells  pretty  nearly  what  your  dealer  pays  for  everything.  It 
quotes  wholesale  prices  on  70,000  articles,  and  shows  pictures  of  17,000 
of  them.  It  includes  practically  everything  that  anybody  uses,  Wears  or 
eats;  and  its  prices  are  the  lowest  ever  quoted.  It  will  save  the  average 
family  at  least  $100.00  per  year — some  $500.00.  Two  million  people  send 
for  this  book  yearly  as  a  buying  guide,  and  we  want  you  to  have  one,  too. 


pAN  T|hH  iftffiS1'*  have  been  selling  merchandise  by  mail  at  about  what  dealers  pay.  Ours 
l  Ul  B  feTSaB       ;s  the  original  catalogue  business,  and  the  greatest  mail  order  house  in  the 

world.  This  enormous  business  has  been  gained  and  held  by  underselling  everybody,  treating 
customers  fairly,  and  doing  as  we  agree. 

are  now  numbered  among  our  customers.    We  carry  for  them 
a  stock  valued  at  $2,500,000.    We  employ  2,000  clerks  to  fill 
It  requires  100  typewriters  to  write  our  letters  to  them. 


their  orders. 
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because  you  can  rely  on  it.    Other  catologues  are  offered 
you,  but  this  one  is  best.    Our  house  is  the  oldest  and 
largest,  and  our  prices  are  always  the  lowest.    Our  guarantee  is  the  fairest,  and  our  record  of  a  quar- 
ter century  assures  you  of  fair  dealing.    We  keep  our  customers. 

We  Guarantee  Satisfaction  ^:tt^^^t£0*JZ 

slightest  exaggeration  is  ever  permitted.  But  if  anything  you  get  doesn't  suit  you  in  quality,  or  price, 
or  fit,  send  it  back  and  we  will  replace  it.  Or  we  will  send  your  money  back,  and  pay  transportation 
both  ways.    We  consider  no  expense  or  effort  too  great  to  avoid  having  one  dissatisfied  customer. 

Two  thousand  average  dealers  together  will  not  buy  so  much  in  a  year  as  we.  The  makers  who 
sell  to  us  have  no  traveling  expense,  no  credit  risk,  no  losses,  no  salesmen  to  pay.  They  save  the 
whole  cost  of  selling  the  same  goods  to  2,000  separate  stores,  scattered  everywhere.  The  fiercest  competition  in  America  centers  in  the  effort  to  get  our 
trade.  The  prices  we  pay  are  never  much  above  cost;  and  goods  that  we  cannot  buy  low  enough  are  made  in  factories  of  our  own.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
we  can  sell  for  about  what  common  dealers  pay?  We  get  along  with  a  fraction  of  the  profit  charged  by  stores.  We  have  no  salesmen — no  selling  expense 
save  our  catalogue.    A  dealer  must  make  several  times  as. much  on  each  article  to  pay  his  expenses  and  live.    Our  expense  is  but  a  small  percentage  when 


THIS  BOOK  CONTAINS 

70,000  Prlees   17,000  Pictures   1,000  Pages 


Two  Thousand  Stores  in  One 


spread  over  sales  that  amount  to  millions  of  dollars  annually. 


Cut  this  slip  out  and  send  it  with  15  cents  in  stamps  Today, 

Montgomery  Ward  4  Co.,  Michigan  Ave.  4  Madison  St.,  Chicago 

Enclosed  find  cents  for  partial  postage  on  your  1000-page 
Buyers'  Guide  No.  Jo, 


Name  - 


(Bo  sore  to  write  yery  plainly.) 
Postoffice  


County- 


-State- 


Be  sure  to  enclose  this. slip  in  an  envelope. 


We  simply  combine  the  buying  and  selling  of  two  thousand  average  stores.  We  save  the 
wasteful  methods  that  cost  more  than  the  merchandise,  and  we  give  the  saving  to  you.  This 
is  the  modern  method  of  business,  and  the  buying  of  the  20th  century  will  be  done  more  and 
more  by  mail?  In  this  way  we  are  now  saving  our  customers  from  four  to  five  million  dollars 
annually.    You  will  become  one  of  those  customers  when  you  see  this  book. 


Send  Only  15  Cents 


If  you  want  our  catalogue,  fill  out  carefully  the  slip  to  the  left  of  this, 
and  mail  it  to  us  today,  enclosing  15  cents.  This  catalogue  which  we 
offer  you  costs  us  about  70c  to  print,  even  in  million  lots.  The  postage 
on  it  costs  us  22c  more.  We  ask  you  to  send  us  but  15c  (less  than  half  the  postage  alone)  just  to  show  that  you  do  not 
send  from  mere  curiosity.  This  book  will  save  an  average  family  at  least  $100  per  year.  If  you  don't  find  that  it  will  save 
you  at  least  a  hundred  times  what  it  costs  you,  simply  write  us,  and  we  will  cheerfully  send  your  15  cents  back.  Please 
send  today,  before  you  forget  it. 


Michigan  Avenue 
and  Madison  Street 


...Chicago 


EtIG.  DEPT.  INT.S..F.  CO.- 


THE  QUICKEST  CALF  GROWER!  U 

Mechanicsbtjrg,  Ohio. 
GsfftS:— I  feed  my  Cattle  and  calves  "International 
i  Stock  Food"  summer,  and  also  in  the  •winter,  when  it  brings 
'  them  out  in  good  shape,  so  they  get  the  full  advantage  of  early 
spring  pasture,  and  none  of  them  have  ever  had  the  scours, 
which  is  so  common  at  that  time.  My  milk  cows  are  giving 
more  milk,  winter  and  summer,  since  I  commenced  feeding 
"International  Stock  Food,"  and  the  butter  is  of  better 
quality .  I  tested  "International Stock  Food"  on  a  steer  that 
had  made  no  growth  for  a  year.  After  ieedmg"lnternatlonal 
Stock  Food"  one  month  he  had  made  a  net  gain  of  125  lbs. 
His  rations  were  corn-  fodder  and  "International  Stock 
Food."  Asa  special  test  I  fed  and  raised  one  calf  on  skim  milk 
and  "International  Stock  Food"  during  the  winter  and 
secured  a  weight  of4501bs.inthespring.    C.S.  Mitchei,!,. 


3000.00  STOCK  BOOH  FREE 


IT  CONTAINS  #5*  183  LARGE  COLORED  ENGRAVINGS  OP  BORSES,  CATTLE,  SHEEP.  GOATS,  HOGS,  POULTRY,  ETC. 
It  colt  oe  5  0000  to  hava  our  Arti.u  uo  Engraver,  mak.  theao  Engraving..  Our  International  Stock  Book  contain,  a  finely  illustrated  Toterinarr  Department  that  WUI  Saw  Tan 
■■Bind,  of  Oullari.  Thi.  illustrated  Stock  Book  alio  five.  Description  and  History  of  the  different  Breed,  of  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Goats,  Hogs  and  faultry  01  AU  una.. 
The  Editor  of  this  Paper  will  tell  yon  that  you  ought  to  hare  our  Stock  Book  for  reference. 

WE  WILL  GIVE  YOU  $14.00  WORTH  OF  "INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD"  IF  BOOK  IS  NOT  AS  REPRESENTED. 
This  Boob  Mailed  Free,  Postage  Prepaid,  If  Yon  Write  Us  (letter  or  postal)  and  BT  Answer  These  3  Questions: 
pvlrt-Name  this  Paper.  Snd-How  much  Stock  have  you»   ,f  i-Pld  you  ever  use  "lBTKMiTIOSAL  STOCK  FOOD"  for  Horse.,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Hoes,  Colts,  Celws,  Lamb,  or  HtJ^ 

f\  l^^gpgs  izsl'tAX """H  International  Stock  Food  Co.,  ™sK:\ro£lt£ 

ftLVi 


ALEHS  SELL  THESE     INTERNATIONAL  STOCK  FOOD.      '  INTERNATIONAL  WORM  POWOER     INTERNATIONAL  GALL  CURE 
)N  A    'SPOT  CASH"      INTERNATIONAL  POULTRY.  FOOD.    INTERNATIONAL  COLIC  CURE  .         INTERNATIONAL  HEAVE  CURE. 
UARANTEE  INTERNATIONAL  LOUSE  KILLER.      INTERNATIONAL  HARNESS  SOAP.    SILVER  PINE  HEALINC  OIL,  CTC 


$1,500.00  Cash  Prizes  Given  Away 

For  full  particulars  see  Pages  18  and  19  of  this  paper. 

A  NOVEL  CONTEST,  GIVING  PLEASURE  AND  PROFIT 


icycies  Below  Cost 

S5000  Bicye  es,  overstock.  For  30  days 
i — ■ 


only  we  will  sacrifice  at  less  than  actual 

'      New  1902  Models. 

Bell  /so,"  co»Picu  $8.75 
Cossack,"  S 9. 75 

'Siberian,"  .n«a.tj  $10.75 

.     Meudopf,"  Road  Ktcer,  *r  e 

I  no  finer  bicycle  atanj  pUce.  *  ** 

I    Choice  of  M.  &  W.  or  Record  tires 
land  best  equipment  on  all  our  bicycles. 
tStrongcst  guarantee. 
_    We  SHIP  ON  APPROVAL 
I  C\O.D.  to  anyone  without  a  cent  deposit 
[&  allow  10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 
■•before  purchase  is  binding. 
1  500  good  2nd  -  ha  nd  wheels  $3  to  $8. 
Do  not  buy  a  bicycle  until  you  have  written 
r  for  our  free  catalogues  with  large  photographic 
engravings  and  full  descriptions. 

MEAD  OYOLE  GO.    Dept  82  w,  Chicago. 


ORCHARD  PROFIT 

T^depends  upon  working  all  thfi  . 
fruit  into  a  salable  product.  Cider, 
for  instance.    If  good,  clear  and 
pure  it  sells  readily  at  a  pro  " 
The  best  is  produced  by  a 

HYDRAULIC 


CIDER 
PRESS 


Bade  In  varying  sizes  nnnrt  ami  power. 
Get  our  free  catalogue  before  you  buy. 

.HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO.. 
6  Main  Street,  Jit.  tilleui),  Ohio. 


NO  HUMBUG 

Humane  SwinaV.  Stock  Marker  and  Calf 
Dehorner.  Stopsswme  of  all  ages  from 
rooting.  Makes4Sdifferentear  marks, all 
sizes,  with  same  blade.  Extracts  Horns. 
Testimonials/:  ree.  Price $1.50 or sen<1  $1 
itoo  trial  ;i  f  it  suits  send  balance. 
Pat'd  Apr.  23,1901. 

FAiULEB  BHKIHTO.N,  Fairfield :  Iowa. 


WROUGHT  IRON  PIPE 


Good  condition,  used  short  time  only;  new  threads 
and  couplings;  for  Steam,  Gas  or  Water;  sizes  from 
to  12  inch  diameter.   Our  price  per  foot  on  %  inch  is 
Sc  ;  on  1  inch  3>tfc.   Write  for  free  catalogue  No. 84. 

CHICAC0  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO., 

^m^.  W.  35th  and  Iron  Sts..  CHICAGO. 


POUNDS  GRAN-  QQr 
ULATED  SUGAR  /vl 

With  our  celebrated  99  order  of  groceries. 

Write  for  catalogue  No.  66.   Sent  Free. 
TI:imlol|>li   Mercantile  Co.,  Wholesale  Grocers, 
20  aud  Si  Mlculyan  Avenue,       -       CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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NEW  WONDER 

EGG-BEATER 
FREE 


A  marvelous,  new  invention,  three 
times  as  fast  and  easy  as  any  other 
egg-beater  or  cream-whip  ever  in- 
vented. At  the  same  time  it  is  so 
simple  that  it  cannot  possibly,  by  any 
chance,  get  out  of  order.  Another 
point  of  greatest  excellence  is  that 
it  can  be  cleaned  thoroughly  in  an 
instant,  for  there  are  no  bearings 
or  wheels  in  which  the  material  to 
be  beaten  can  collect.  It  operates 
simply  and  easily,  and  is  the 

MOST  RAPID  BEATER 

or  whip  known.  It  does  not  require 
to  be  held  hard  against  the  bottom 
of  the  dish,  thus  running  any  risk  of 
breaking  glass  or  china.  There  are 
no  parts  about  the  beater  that  can 
break.  It  is  made  of  the  most  dura- 
ble material,  and  has  no  glass  parts 
whatever.  Sent  by  mail,  prepaid. 
Order  as  No.  821. 

We  Will  Send  This  Egg-Beater  FREE  for 
Sending  Only  TWO  Yearly  Subscrip- 
tions, New  or  Renewal,  to  the 
farm  and  fireside;  or 

We  Will  Send  the  Farm  and  Fireside 
One  Year,  New  or  Renewal,  and  This 
Egg-Beater  for  Only  40  Cents. 

(  Wlien  this  offer  is  accepted  no  cash  commission 
can  be  allowed,  and  the  name  cannot 
count  in  a  club  toward  a  premium) 

Any  one  accepting  this  offer  is  also  en. 
titled  to  one  free  count  In  the  Dot  Con- 
test on  Page  19  of  this  paper.  Address 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


Vol.  XXV.    No.  18 

EASTERN  EDITION 

JUNE  15,  -1902 

TCDMC  150  CENTS  A  YEAR 
1  CrxIVlO  1  24  NUMBERS 

Farm  and  Fireside 

PUBLISHED  BY 

THE  CROWELL  PUBLISHING  CO. 


147  Nassau  St. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


OFFICES: 

SPRINGFIELD 
OHIO 


204  Dearborn  St. 
CHICAGO 


Subscriptions  and  all  business  letters  may  be  addressed  to 
"Farm  and  Fireside,"  at  either  one  of  the  above-mentioned 
offices;  letters  for  the  Editor  should  be  marked  "Editor." 


ENTERED  AT  THE  POST-OFFICE  AT  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO, 
AS  SECOND-CLASS  MAIL  MATTER 


TERMS  OF  fOne  Year  (24  Numbers)  .  .  50  Cents 
SUBSCRIPTION!  Six  Months  (12  Numbers)   .     .     30  Cents 

The  above  rates  include  the  payment  of  postage  by  us.  All 
subscriptions  commence  with  the  issue  on  press  when  the  order 
is  received. 

Subscribers  receive  this  paper  twice  a  month,  which  is  twice  as 
often  as  most  other  farm  and  poultry  journals  are  issued. 


Payment,  when  sent  by  mail,  should  be  made  In  Express  or 
Post-office  Money-orders,  Bank  Checks  or  Drafts.    When  neither 

;  of  these  can  he  procured,  send  the  money  in  a  registered  letter. 
All  postmasters  are  required  to  register  letters  whenever  re- 
quested to  do  so.   Do  not  send  checks  on  banks  in  small  towns. 

Silver,  when  sent  through  the  mail,  should  he  carefully  wrapped 
hi  cloth  or  strong  paper,  so  as  not  to  wear  a  hole  through  the 
envelop  and  get  lost. 

Postage-stamps  will  be  received  in  payment  for  subscriptions  in 
sums  less  than  one  dollar,  if  for  every  25  cents  In  stamps  you  add 
one  one-cent  stamp  extra,  as  we  must  sell  postage-stamps  at  a  loss. 

The  date  on  the  "yellow  label"  shows  the  time  to  which  each 
subscriber  has  paid.  Thus:  Jull902  means  that  the  subscription 
is  paid  up  to  July,  1902;  Augl902,  to  August,  1902,  and  so  on. 
a  coin-card  order-blank  is  inclosed  with  your  paper  it  means  your 
time  Is  out  and  is  an  invitation  to  you  to  renew. 

When  money  is  received,  the  date  will  he  changed  within 
four  weeks,  so  that  the  label  will  answer  for  a  receipt. 

When  renewing:  your  subscription  do  not  fail  to  say  it  is  a 
renewal.  If  all  our  subscribers  will  do  this  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  will  be  avoided.  Also  give  your  name  and  initials  just  as 
now  on  the  yellow  address  label ;  don't  change  it  to  some  other 
member  of  the  family;  if  the  paper  is  now  coming  ill  your  wife's 
name,  sign  her  name,  just  as  it  is  on  label,  to  your  letter  of  renewal. 

Discontinuances.— Subscribers  wishing  their  paper  discontinued 
should  write  us  to  that  effect  and  pay  up  all  arrearages.   If  this 
is  not  done,  it  is  assumed  that  the  subscriber  wishes  the  paper 
continued  and  intends  to  pay  when  convenient. 
Always  name  your  post-office. 


COMMENT 

THE  HIGH  PRICE  OF  BEEF 

In  the  June  number  of  the  "World's  Work"  Mr. 
G.  W.  Ogden  explains  the  causes  of  the  present  high 
price  of  beef  as  follows:  "The  high  price  of  beef  is 
due  to  two  causes:  First,  the  scarcity  of  feed  in  that 
section  which  furnishes  fat  cattle  for  the  market  dur- 
ing the  winter  and  spring  months,  and  second,  to  the 
increased  consumption  at  home  and  the  ever-growing 
export  trade  as  opposed  to  the  limited  expansion  of 
the  live-stock  industry.  The  scarcity  of  feed  in  the 
section  indicated  is  due  to  the  drought  of  last  summer, 
which  cut  the  corn,  hay  and  cotton  crops  to  less  than 
one  half  the  regular  yield." 

Regarding  the  outlook  for  the  future  he  says:  "It 
is  questionable  whether,  under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances,  beef  will  ever  be  as  cheap  in  the  United 
States  again  as  it  was  five  years  ago.  Since  that  time 
there  has  been  a  gradual  increase  in  the  price  of  live 
cattle,  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  dressed 
meat.  Then  consider  the  increased  consumption  at 
home  and  the  growing  export  trade  against  the  com- 
parative standstill  of  the  live-stock  industry. 

''There  are  fewer  cattle  in  the  United  States  to- 
day, in  relation  to  the  population  of  the  country,  than 
ten  years  ago;  this  notwithstanding  the  government 
animal  census  of  iooo,  which  apparently  proves  the 
contrary.  Cattle -growers  explain  the  animal-census 
figures  by  saying  they  look  big  because  it  is  the  first 
correct  census  ever  taken. 

■  "The  receipts  of  cattle  at  five  Western  markets  for 
the  ten  years  ending  1891  were  6,500,000;  for  the  ten 
years  ending  1901,  7,166,856,  or  a  gain  of  666,856. 
Compare  this  slight  increase  to  the  gain  in  the 
country's  population  in  the  corresponding  length  of 
tune,  and  add  to  it  an  increase  of  twenty-five  per  cent 
in  the  export  trade,  and  you  have  the  primary  cause 
of  high-priced  beef." 


AFFAIRS  OF  NOTE  AND  MEN  OF  MARK 


PEACE  REIGNS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 

The  inevitable  end  of  the  unequal  struggle  which 
began  October  11,  1899,  between  the  Boers  and  the 
British  was  announced  in  Lord  Kitchener's  official 
dispatch  from  Pretoria,  dated  May  31,  1902,  reading: 
"The  negotiations  with  the  Boer  delegates  have  been 
concluded.  Documents  containing  the  terms  of  sur- 
render were  signed  this  evening  at  10:30  o'clock  by  all 
the  Boer  delegates,  as  well  as  by  Lord  Milner  and 
myself." 

The  terms  of  surrender  as  officially  announced  in 
Parliament  are  in  the  main  as  follows: 

The  burgher  forces  in  the  field  will  forthwith  lay 
down  their  arms  and  hand  over  all  guns,  rifles  and 
munitions  of  war  in  their  possession  or  under  their 
control,  and  desist  from  further  resistance,  and 
acknowledge  King  Edward  VII.  as  the  lawful  sov- 
ereign. 

All  burghers  outside  the  limits  of  the  Transvaal 
and  Orange  River  Colony,  and  all  prisoners  of  war  at 
present  outside  of  South  Africa  who  are  burghers, 
will,  on  duly  declaring  their  acceptance  of  the  position 
as  subjects  of  His  Majesty,  be  brought  back  to  their 
homes  as  soon  as  means  of  transportation  can  be  pro- 
vided and  means  of  subsistence  be  assured. 

The  burghers  so  returning  will  not  be  deprived  of 
their  personal  liberty  or  property. 

No  proceeding,  civil  or  criminal,  will  be  taken 
against  any  burghers  surrendering  or  so  returning, 
for  any  acts  in  connection  with  the  prosecution  of  the 
war.  The  benefits  of  this  clause  do  not  extend  to  cer- 
tain acts  contrary  to  the  usages  of  war,  which  had 
been  notified  by  the  commander-in-chief  to  the  Boer 
generals,  and  which  shall  be  tried  by  court-martial 
after  the  close  of  hostilities. 

The  Dutch  language  will  be  taught  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  River  Colony 
where  the  parents  desire  it,  and  will  be  allowed  in  the 
courts  of  law  for  the  better  and  more  effectual  admin- 
istration of  justice. 

Possession  of  rifles  will  be  allowed  in  the  Trans- 
vaal and  Orange  River  Colony  to  persons  requiring 
them  for  their  protection,  or  taking  out  a  license,  ac- 
cording to  laws. 

The  military  administration  of  the  Transvaal  and 
Orange  River  Colony  will,  at  the  earliest  possible 
date,  be  succeeded  by  a  civil  government,  and  so  soon 
as  arrangements  permit,  representative  institutions, 
leading  up  to  self-government,  will  be  introduced. 

No  special  tax  will  be  imposed  on  landed  property 
in  the  Transvaal  or  Orange  River  Colony  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  war. 

As  soon  as  the  conditions  permit  it,  a  commission, 
on  which  the  local  inhabitants  will  be  represented,  will 
be  appointed  in  each  district  of  the  Transvaal  and 
Orange  River  Colony,  under  the  presidency  of  a  mag- 
istrate or  other  official,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
in  the  restoration  of  the  people  to  their  homes,  and 
supplying  those  who,  owing  to  war-losses,  are  unable 
to  provide  for  themselves,  with  food  and  shelter  and 
the  necessary  amount  of  seed,  stock  and  implements, 
etc.,  for  the  resumption  of  their  normal  condition. 

His  Majesty's  government  will  place  at  the  dis- 
posal of  these  commissions  the  sum  of  three  million 
pounds,  and  will  recognize  all  the  notes  issued  under 
the  law  of  1900  of  the  South  African  Republic,  and  all 
receipts  given  up  to  officers  in  the  field  of  the  late  re- 
publics, or  under  their  orders,  to  be  presented  to  a 
judicial  commission,  which  will  be  appointed  by  the 
government;  and  if  such  notes  and  receipts  are  found 
by  this  commission  to  have  been  duly  issued  in  return 
for  valuable  considerations,  they  will  be  received  by  ' 
the  commission  as  evidence  of  war-losses  suffered  by 
the  persons  to  whom  they  were  originally  given. 

In  addition  to  the  above-named  free  grant  of  three 
million  pounds  His  Majesty's  government  will  be  pre- 
pared to  make  advances  on  loan  for  the  same  pur- 
poses, free  of  interest  for  two  years,  and  afterward 
repayable  over  a  period  of  years  with  three  per  cent 
interest.  No  foreigner  or  rebel  will  be  entitled  to 
benefit  under  this  clause. 


Nowadays,  as  soon  as  the  formation  of  a  new  giant 
corporation  is  rumored,  men  look  for  the  figure  of  J. 
Pierpont  Morgan,  and  if  there  is 
anything  in  the  rumor  it  is  sure 
to  loom  up.  He  is  involved  in  so 
many  that  one  familiar  with  the 
operations  of  the  great  promoter 
describes  the  present  situation  as 
follows: 

"Morgan  has  taken  the  big 
corporations  and  stacked  them  up 
like  a  pile  of  bricks.  So  long  as 
every  one  of  them  is  kept  in  place 
all  stand,  but  take  one  out  and  there  is  danger  that 
all  will  come  tumbling  together.  Shrewd  men  see 
this  situation,  and  take  advantage  of  it.  Morgan's 
responsibilities  are  so  great  that  he  can  be  held  up  by 
men  who  threaten  trouble.  For  instance,  a  man  like 
Gates  suddenly  bobs  up,  and  says,  'That  row  of  bricks 
is  all  right,  but  I  have  a  string  around  the  L.  and  N. 
brick,  and  I  think  I'll  pull  it  out.'  'For  heaven's  sake, 
don't  do  that!'  exclaims  Morgan;  'you'll  pull  the 
whole  thing  down.'  'Then  buy  my  brick.'  And  Mor- 
gan buys  the  brick,  paying  millions  more  for  it  than 
Gates  paid." 

Lord  Pauncefote  of  Preston,  the  Ambassador  of 
Great  Britain  to  the  United  States,  and  Dean  of  the 
Diplomatic  Corps  at  Washington, 
died  May  24,  1902.  Sir  Julian 
Pauncefote  succeeded  Lord  Sack- 
ville  as  Minister  to  Washington  in 
1889.  In  1893,  when  Congress 
authorized  the  President  to  raise 
the  rank  of  the  most  important 
American  missions  abroad,  he 
became  the  first  foreign  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  United  States.  In  dip- 
lomatic history  his  name  is  linked 
with  affairs  of  the  highest  importance,  such  as  the 
Behring  Sea  Settlement,  the  Anglo-Venezuelan 
Boundary  Arbitration,  the  Hague  Conference  for  In- 
ternational Arbitration,  reciprocity  treaties  and  the 
Hay-Pauncefote  Isthmian  Canal  Treaty.  For  his  able 
and  faithful  services  he  received  unusual,  but  deserved 
honors  from  his  own  government,  while  this  country 
regarded  him  as  a  valued  friend. 


Within  recent  years  the  office  of  secretary  to  the 
President  has  become  one  of  considerable  importance, 
requiring  tact,  skill  and  executive 
ability  of  the  highest  order  for 
the  perfect  performance  of  its 
duties.  Mr.  George  Bruce  Cor- 
telyou,  the  present  secretary,  be- 
gan his  work  at  the  White  House 
in  1895  as  stenographer  to  Pres- 
ident Cleveland,  and  shortly  after 
became  executive  clerk.  Under 
President  McKinley  he  became 
Secretary  Porter's  assistant. 
When    Mr.    Porter   retired  Mr. 

Cortelyou  was  again  promoted,  and  has  been  retained 
as  secretary  by  President  Roosevelt. 


Notable  among  the  younger  men  in  public  life  at 
Washington  is  Joseph  Walden  Bailey,  who  was  elected 
to  Congress  from  the  fifth  dis- 
trict of  Texas  in  1891  at  the  age 
of  twenty-seven.  "Young  Mr. 
Bailey,"  as  he  was  then  named, 
soon  forged  to  the  front,  and  be- 
came the  acknowledged  leader  of 
the  Democrats  in  the  House,  and 
was  their  candidate  in  the  fifty- 
fifth  Congress  for  speaker  against 
Thomas  B.  Reed.  After  serving 
five  terms  in  the  House  he  was 
elected,  last  year,  to  the  Senate. 
Senator  Bailey  is  now  regarded  as  a  "probability"  for 
nomination  as  a  presidential  candidate. 
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Small  Crops, 

unsalable  vegetables,  result  from 
want  of 

Potash. 


Vegetables  are  especially  fond  of 
Potash.  Write  for  our  free  pamphlets. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 
93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


NEW 
ID-SEAT 


ASKS! 


Do  you  - 
ever  need  a 
third  seat  la  a  vehicle?" 

It  will  serve  you  perfectly 
in  that  way.  It  is  light,  strong  and  folds  flat.  It  needs  no 
fastening,  yet  never  slips.  It  fits  in  any  vehicle  and  wears 
a  lifetime.  Thousands  of  people  use  the  seat,  and  they  all 
like  it.  With  the  New  I,  D.  Seat  three  persons  can  ride  as 
comfortably  on  the  seat  of  a  vehicle  as  two  can  without  it. 
It  is  placed  on  the  cushion  between  two  persons,  and  still 
does  not  take  up  any  room. 

Ask  your  dealer,  and  if  he  does 
not  handle  them,  we  will  send 
you  (express  paid)  for  $1.30, 
$1.55  or  $2.30  the  quality  desired! 

Write  for  Circulars. 
NEW  I.  D.  SEAT  CO. 
Rohrerstown,  Pa. 


Handy  Farm  Wagons 

make  the  work  easier  for  both  the  man  and  team. 
The  tires  being  wide  they  do  not  cut  into  the  ground ; 
the  labor  of  loading  is  reduced  many  times.because 
of  the  short  lift.  They  are  equipped  with  our  fam- 
ous Electric  Steel  Wheels,  either  straight  or  stag- 
ger spokes.  Wheels  any  height  from  24  to  60  inches. 
White  hickory  axles,  steel  hounds.  Guaranteed  to 
carry  4000  lbs.  Way  not  get  started  rightby  putting 
in  one  of  these  wagons.  We  make  our  steel  wheels 
to  fit  any  wagon.   Write  for  the  catalog.  It  is  free. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  BOX  96,  QUINCY,  ILL. 


DO  YOU  KNOW 

THAT  OCR  AI.L.STEFL  AND  (J ALVA. 
NIZED  CLEVELAND  PCRIFYIfiG 
CHAIN  PCHPS 
will  outlast  any  two  wooden  pnmp9 
ever  made? 

The  Purifying  Buckets  insure  a 
constant  supply  of  absolutely 
pure  water  at  all  times. 

Complete  Pump  $6.00  Delivered 

We  have  equipped  300,000  wells. 
Write  for  free  catalogue  to-day. 
CLEVELAND  GALVANIZING  WORKS 
10.20  Cooper  Street,       Cleveland,  Ohio 


ROUND  SILO 

The  "Philadelphia" 

The  only  Perfect  Continuous  open- 
front  Silo  made.    See  open-top  Patent 
Roof.   Ask  for  catalogue. 
E.  F.  SCHUCHTER,  321  Vine  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Also  made  in  the  West  hy  the 

DUPLEX  JKFG.  CO.,  South  Superior,  Wisconsin. 

KEYSTONE  DRILLERS 

Make  Water  Wells  any  Depth;  OH  and  Gas  Wells; 

Test-Wells  for  all  Min- 
erals ;  8elf-MovInr  or 
Portable.  Many  Sizes. 
Used  all  over  the  World. 
Also  Contract*  Taken  for 
Drilling  Wells  for  Railroads, 
Factories  and  City  Water 
1  Works. 

Top  Quality,  Bottom  Prices. 
'  For  81-page  Catalogue  address 

KEYSTONE  DRILLER  CO.,  Box  F,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 

LUMBER  AT  HALF  PRICES. 

WE  PURCHASED  THE  PAN-AMERICAN  EXPOSITION 

SEND  US  YOUR  LUMBER  BILL  FOR  OUR  ESTIMATE. 

Pipe,  Machinery  and  Building 
Supplies  in  General. 

FREE  CATALOGUES  ON  APPLICATION. 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO., 
PAN-AMERICAN,  DEPARTMENT  64,     BUFFALO.  NEW  YORK. 

ORNAMENTAL  LAWN  FENCE 

Save  20  to  25  per  cent,  by 
buying  direct  from  manu- 
facturer. 3LADK  OF  STEEL. 

CHEAP  AS  WOOD 

Special  Prices  to  Churches, 
Cemeteries  and  Large  Parks. 

32  page  Catalog  free. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO. 
Box  414,      Winchester,  Ind. 


50000  FARMERS 

Now  rise  Duplex  Machines,  making  Fence 
Horse-high,  Bull-strong,  Pig  and  Chlcien-tlght  at 

ACTUAL  COST  OF  WIRE 

and  save  profit  fence  manufacturers  extort. 
Why  don't  you!  HsehlneonTrlaL  Catalog  free 

Kitselman  Bros.   B  24  ■■weie,  ind. 

SILOS 

THE  BEST.    THE  CHEAPEST. 
Harder  Mfg.  Co.,   Coblesklll,  N.  T. 


Would  $500.00  in  cash  come  handy? 
This  is  the  amount  of  the  first  gTand  prize 
in  the  Dot  Contest  For  particulars  see 
Pages  18  and  19  of  this  paper. 


The  Spraying  Practice. — The  practice  of  spraying 
fruit-trees,  vines  and  garden  crops,  which  took  a  slow 
and  cautious  start  little  more  than  a  dozen  years  ago, 
has  now  become  almost  universal.  Where  people  do 
not  possess  the  facilities  for  doing  their  own  spraying,  they 
have  at  least  become  so  fully  convinced  of  the  desirability  or 
necessity  of  the  practice  that  they  try  to  get  some  neighbor 
who  has  all  these  things  to  do  their  spraying  for  them.  In 
this  we  have  an  instance  of  the  infectiousness  of  a  good  ex- 
ample— the  example  set  to  all  by  the  progressive  and  suc- 
cessful grower  of  fruits.  The  idea  which  I  suggested  and 
advocated  years  ago,  of  having  professional  tree-doctors — 
that  is,  people  who  would  fit  themselves  out  with  modern 
spraying  devices  and  materials,  and  then  do  the  spraying  for 
a  whole  neighborhood  at  a  fair  consideration — has  taken 
slow  root,  but  is  now  in  a  fair  way  of  being  realized.  In 
many  localities  we  find  people  who  can  be  hired  to  do  spray- 
ing for  others.  Whether  they  always  do  it  well  is  another 
question.  The  large  fruit-grower  who  has  the  knowledge 
and  experience  of  when  and  how  spraying  should  be  done 
has  his  hands  full  at  the  proper  times  for  spraying,  and  could 
not  be  hired  at  double  wages  to  spray  for  others  and  leave 
his  own  spraying  undone,  or  put  his  own  off  even  for  a  few 
days.  You  can  neither  hire  him  to  do  your  spraying  nor 
hire  his  spraying-outfits  with  which  to  do  the  work  yourself. 


Own  Your  Sprayer. — Just  at  the  time  that  you  wish  to 
spray  every  fruit-grower  who  owns  a  sprayer  has  his  outfit 
in  full  use.  The  only  course  which  would  enable  you  to  do 
your  spraying  just  at  the  proper  time  is  to  own  an  outfit 
yourself.  When  you  have  owned  one  for  a  while  you  will 
fully  appreciate  the  force  of  the  advice,  "Neither  a  bor- 
rower nor  a  lender  be."  As  owner  you  will  soon  learn  that 
a  sprayer  needs  good  care,  and  that  without  the  best  of 
care  it  will  soon  give  out  here  or  there,  and  will  need  re- 
pairing and  fussing  and  fixing.  You  lend  it  to  a  careless 
neighbor,  and  when  you  get  it  back  you  may  find  the  rubber 
hose  "busted,"  or  the  valves  leaking,  or  the  nozzles  all 
clogged  up,  or  other  troubles  too  numerous  to  mention. 
Most  likely,  too,  you  are  in  a  hurry  to  use  it,  and  may  lose 
time  and  crop  by  the  delay.  The  owner  of  a  spraying-outfit 
will  most  likely  be  interested  enough  in  the  whole  subject  to 
gather  full  information  about  the  how  and  when,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  do  the  work  in  the  most  effective  manner.  Many 
of  the  professional  tree-doctors,  I  fear  (and  I  judge  from 
observation),  are  not  making  their  mixtures  as  they  should 
be  made,  and  undoubtedly  much  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
operation  is  thereby  lost.  Spray  we  must.  Everybody  now 
seems  to  recognize  it.  It  will  not  pay  us,  however,  to  squirt 
solutions  hit  or  miss,  right  and  left.  We  must  know  exactly 
what  we  are  doing,  and  what  we  wish  to  accomplish. 


Bat-manure. — A  subscriber  in  Plato,  Mo.,  having  access 
to  a  considerable  quantity  of  bat-manure  in  caves,  asks  about 
its  fertilizing  values  and  commercial  rating,  and  how  it 
should  be  applied,  whether  alone  or  mixed  with  other  in- 
gredients, diluents  or  fillers.  I  have  never  seen  this  material, 
nor  have  I  an  analysis  of  it.  at  hand.  I  know  it  to  be  a 
valuable  manure,  however,  and  quite,  well  concentrated.  He 
might  even  infer  that  much  from  the  feeding-habits  of  the 
animal.  In  all  probability  this  manure  is  a  "guano,"  and 
quite  rich  in  nitrogen.  Further  than  that  I  am  not  willing 
to  be  quoted.  I  will  try  to  hunt  up  a  trustworthy  analysis. 
There  is  no  need  of  using  a  diluent  or  filler,  unless  the  ma- 
terial is  wet  and  must  be  dried  by  adding  dry  muck  or  soil. 
If  dry  and  well  fined  this  bat-guano  may  be  broadcasted  in 
the  same  way  as  any  concentrated  fertilizer. 


New-process  Lime. — Poor  lime  has  often  made  lots  of 
trouble  for  me,  and  caused  me  disappointment  and  disgust 
in  my  spraying  operations.  I  want  the  very  best  of  fresh 
lime  every  time.  A  "new-process"  lime  is  now  being  offered 
by  the  makers  of  spraying-apparatus  which  is  claimed  to  be 
the  result  of  a  new  method  of  treating  quicklime,  and  which 
puts  the  lime  in  such  condition  that  it  will  keep  until  used, 
requires  no  further  slaking,  will  not  heat,  swell  nor  change, 
and  retains  the  full  strength  and  setting  qualities  of  the  lime, 
being  always  ready  for  immediate  use  when  wet  to  the  con- 
sistency of  putty.  Some  of  my  neighbors  have  used  this  new 
lime  for  several  seasons,  and  are  delighted  with  it>  as  it 
greatly  facilitates  the  spraying  job.  What  say  the  station 
experts  about  this  lime?    I  am  using  it  this  year. 


Apples  for  Home  Use. — A  reader  in  Pennsylvania  de- 
sires to  set  twenty-five  apple-trees  to  give  him  a  succession 
of  fruit  from  earliest  to  latest,  and  would  like  to  have  some 
advice  as  to  the  selection  of  varieties.  I  would  want  one 
Red  Astrachan,  one  Early  Harvest  or  Yellow  Transparent, 
one  Oldenburg,  one  Gravenstein,  one  Twenty  Ounce,  one 
King,  possibly  an  Alexander  or  Wealthy,  and  one  Pound 
Sweet.  These  would  give  a  succession  of  fruit  from  summer 
until  Christmas  or  later.  For  jelly  purposes  you  may  want 
a  Transcendant  or  Hyslop  crab.  For  later  use  I  would  want 
a  Fameuse  (late  fall),  a  Greening,  a  Swaar,  a  Pommegris 
(small,  but  good),  a  Northern  Spy,  a  Seek-no-Further,  a 
Spitzenburgh,  a  Rome  Beauty  or  Sutton  Beauty,  a  Wagener, 
a  Tallman  and  a  Bailey  Sweet,  a  Yellow  Bellflower,  a  New- 
town Pippin,  a  York  Imperial,  a  Roxbury  Russet  and  a 
Baldwin.  There  you  have  your  twenty-five  or  more  varieties. 


Cow-pea  Literature. — Inquiries  about  literature  on 
cow-peas  still  come  in.  I  have  no  copies  of  the  neat  little 
book  on  "The  Cow-Pea,"  published  by  the  Experiment  Farm 
at  Southern  Pines,  N.  C.  Direct  your  requests  to  the  Ex- 
periment Farm,  and  a  copy  will  be  sent  you.  The  Alabama 
Experiment  Station  (Auburn,  Ala.)  has  also  issued  a  bulletin 
(No.  118)  on  cow-pea  culture. 


w 


"■aste." — Many  a  man  has  made  a  fortune  out  of 
what  other  people  wasted.  Millions  of  pounds  of 
cotton-seed  were  wasted  before  its  value  was  dis- 
covered. When  I  was  a  boy  the  butchers  who  sup- 
plied our  meat  gave  away  the  hogs'  heads,  legs,  livers,  etc., 
and  dumped  into  the  river  tons  of  what  they  then  considered 
waste  of  hogs,  cattle  and  sheep.  Every  atom  of  this  is  now 
made  valuable.    There  is  no  such  thing  as  "waste." 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  "waste"  on  the  average  farm  for 
which  there  is  no  necessity.  The  farmer  who  manages  to 
utilize  and  get  the  full  value  out  of  what  most  farmers  waste 
is  the  man  who  makes  farming  pay.  It  is  not  so  much  what 
a  man  earns  as  what  he  saves  that  makes  him  successful.  I 
know  several  farmers  who  grow  great  crops,  and  manage 
to  obtain  the  best  prices  for  them,  but  financially  they  are 
no  better  off  than  they  were  twenty  years  ago.  They  earn 
a  large  amount,  but  it  all  goes  for  expenses. 


Care  of  Implements. — A  few  days  ago  I  saw  a  man 
cultivating  corn  with  what  seemed  to  be  a  new  kind  of 
cultivator.  In  reply  to  my  inquiries  he  stated  that  it  was 
one  he  had  used  for  twenty-two  years.  He  said  it  was  a 
little  out  of  date  in  some  respects,  but  he  had  put  in  new 
beams  and  shovels  of  a  late  pattern,  and  the  old  thing  did 
quite  as  good  work  as  those  of  his  neighbor,  who  had 
bought  four  new  outfits  since  he  had  bought  the  one  he  was 
using.  It  was  bright  with  red  paint,  and  with  the  exception 
of  a  number  of  bruises  it  was  in  fine  condition.  He  de- 
clared that  paint,  and  proper  care  when  out  of  use,  are  all 
that  is  necessary  to  keep  most  farming-implements  in  first- 
class  condition  from  twenty  to  thirty  years. 


The  Constant  Buying  of  new  farming-implements  keeps 
many  a  farmer's  nose  on  the  grindstone,  and  has  sent  many 
into  bankruptcy.  Some  farmers  seem  to  be  unable  to  resist 
a  windy  agent,  and  buy  what  they  do  not  need.  Thousands 
of  half-worn  tools  are  thrown  aside  for  new  ones  that  are  no 
better.  This  is  one  of  the  greatest  wastes  on  the  farm. 
Buy  good  implements,  and  take  the  best  of  care  of  them, 
and  they  will  last  nearly  a  lifetime.  It  is  always  best  to 
bring  every  implement  home  at  night  that  is  used  during 
the  day,  and  house  it  if  the  weather  is  the  least  suspicious. 
It  takes  but  a  minute  to  run  an  implement  under  a  shed,  and 
if  a  rain  should  come  on  during  the  night  it  will  be  kept  dry. 
Rain  rusts  iron  and  swells  wood.  Rust  soon  destroys  iron 
and  steel,  especially  the  threads  of  bolts  and  the  more 
delicate  parts  of  a  machine,  while  the  swelling  and  shrinking 
of  wood  checks  and  rots  it.  All  the  most  successful  farmers 
I  know  invariably  bring  in  the  tools  at  the  close  of  the  day's 
work.  When  an  implement  is  taken  apart  and  stored  away 
for  the  season  it  should  have  a  new  coat  of  paint.  The  paint 
should  be  thinned  with  oil,  then  it  can  be  applied  quickly. 


Shed  for  Tools. — Many  farmers  say  they  would  take 
better  care  of  their  implements  if  they  had  the  sheds  to  put 
them  in.  Lumber  is  expensive,  and  they  cannot  afford  to 
build  sheds  that  will  exclude  the  rain,  because  only  the  best 
grade  of  lumber  will  do  the  business.  Some  of  the  best 
tool-sheds  I  ever  saw  were  built  of  the  very  cheapest  grades 
of  lumber.  Posts,  siding  and  sheathing  were  all  cottonwood 
or  poplar.  In  two  instances  elm  was  used  for  sheathing. 
The  posts  rested  on  stones.  The  siding  was  dressed  and 
well  painted,  and  the  sheathing  was  covered  with  heavy  roof- 
ing-felt coated  with  a  preparation  that  enabled  it  to  resist 
the  weather  several  years.  It  made  the  roof  perfectly  water- 
proof, while  the  cost  was  not  a  fourth  of  what  it  would  cost 
for  good  shingles.  By  using  this  cheap  lumber  and  roofing- 
felt  any  farmer  may  have  good  dry  shelter  for  his  imple- 
ments. Room  can  be  economized  by  taking  apart  the 
bulkier  implements  and  closely  packing  them.  Taking  off  the 
poles  and  shafts  of  such  implements  as  hay-rakes,  mowers, 
corn-cultivators,  etc.,  will  economize  room.,  and  it  can  be 
done  in  a  few  moments.  In  building  a  tool-shed  it  is  always 
best  to  make  a  loft,  in  which  wheels,  poles  and  the  smaller 
parts  of  the  machines  can  be  stored. 


Garden-cultivator. — Early  this  spring  a  farmer  came 
to  have  a  look  at  my  little  garden-cultivator.  He  said  he 
had  often  thought  he  would  like  to  have  one  with  which  to 
work  his  garden,  but  feared  they  were  not  practical.  I 
showed  him  how  to  operate  the  little  implement,  and  told 
him  I  could  clean  out  the  space  between  the  rows  in  less 
than  one  fourth  the  time  it  could  be  done  with  a  hoe.  but 
that  the  finishing,  or  close,  touches  had  to  be  done  with  a  hoe. 
About  a  week  ago  he  sent  word  to  me  that  he  had  bought  a 
cultivator,  and  was  cultivating  his  garden  with  it,  and  that 
he  would  not  take  a  horse  for  it.  He  had  doubled  the  size 
of  his  garden,  and  for  the  first  time  had  a  full  supply  of  veg- 
etables for  his  table.  Instead  of  the  little  square  beds  in 
which  he  had  always  grown  the  few  vegetables  he  raised,  he 
had  long  rows  of  almost  everything  in  the  vegetable  line 
that  was  good,  and  he  is  growing  them  with  less  than  half 
the  work  and  trouble  he  formerly  experienced.  I  consider 
a  good  garden-cultivator  one  of  the  most  helpful  tools  one 
can  have  on  the  place.  Plant  the  stuff  so  that  it  can  be  culti- 
vated with  the  wheel-hoe,  as  it  is  often  called,  and  one  can 
plant  four  times  as  much  as  most  people  grow,  and  have  a 
good  supply  all  summer,  instead  of  two  or  three  little  bites 
in  the  early  spring. 

Spray  with  Care. — Not  long  ago  I  sprayed  my  currant- 
bushes  with  Paris  green  to  kill  the  currant-worms.  A  few 
days  later  I  found  several  little  tree-sparrows  dead  under 
the  bushes.  No  more  poison  goes  on  my  currant-bushes.  I 
will  use  kerosene  emulsion.  Just  now  I  observed  a  little 
tree-sparrow  hopping  about  one  of  the  bushes,  picking  off 
stray  worms. 
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SHALLOW  TILLAGE 

The  tendency  in  agricultural  teaching  is  to  run  to  ex- 
tremes. When  the  fact  was  fully  realized  that 
moisture  was  the  big  factor  in  controlling  the  yields 
of  crops  in  good  soils,  it  was  natural  that  the  conser- 
vation of  this  moisture  became  the  leading  consideration, 
and  too  much  has  not  been  said  about  the  value  of  an 
"eajfth-mulch."  A  crusted  soil  soon  becomes  dry,  and  the 
crop  suffers  for  water.  Frequent  surface-tillage  puts  the 
ground  into  condition  to  retain  its  moisture.  It  was  a  mis- 
take, however,  to  suppose  that  this  tillage  always  should 
be  so  shallow  that  no  plant-roots  would  be  disturbed,  and 
that  the  implement  which  stirred  the  surface  to  a  depth  of 
one  to  two  inches  was  necessarily  the  right  implement  to 
use.  The  question  is  too  big  to  be  discussed  adequately  in 
this  place,  and  yet  we  practical  farmers,  dependent  for  in- 
come upon  the  crops  we  are  growing,  need  the  actual  truth. 

If  the  Conservation  of  Moisture  were  the  sole  ob- 
ject of  tillage  very  shallow  cultivation  would  always  be 
right.    It  is  a  principal  object,  and  hence  I  favor  it  strongly, 
^practising  it  much  in  my  fields;  but  there  are  times  when 
■tillage  is  for  other  objects,  and  then  it  is  that  we  must 
"know  enough  to  vary  our  methods.    The  roots  of  plants 
supply  food  to  them,  and  under  good  soil-conditions  we 
should  leave  the  roots  alone,  but  frequently  it  is  best  to 
sacrifice  sorrte  of  the  roots  because  the  soil  is  too  compact 
or  because  the  roots  have  formed  too  near  the  surface  on 
account  of  excessively  wet  weather. 


Controlling  Root-growth. — In  a  wet  spring  plants 
develop  roots  close  to  the  surface.  One  year  ago,  when  the 
rainfall  was  excessive  until  late  in  June,  the  soil  within  one 
inch  of  the  surface  of  the  ground  in  the  row  was  white  with 
potato-roots.  The  plants  - were  preparing  to  depend  upon 
roots  that  would  be  worthless  to  them  when  serious  drought 
came.  The  soil  below  was  becoming  heavy  and  close.  It  is 
the  farmers'  business  to  control  this  root-growth  as  well  as 
possible,  and  tillage  under  such  conditions  as  I  have  de- 
scribed should  not  be  for  the  saving  of  moisture,  but  for  the 
airing  of  the  soil  and  the  destruction  of  the  plant-roots  that 
had  developed  too  near  the  surface.  It  did  seem  a  serious 
matter  to  stir  the  soil  rather  deeply  close  to  potato- 
plants  eight  inches  high,  but  this  stirring  was  needed.  The 
ground  was  made  loose,  air  could  enter  it,  the  plants  were 
led  to  grow  roots  deeper  in  it,  and  when  the  drought  came 
the  crop  did  not  suffer  severely.  We  know  that  a  dry  June 
favors  a  corn  crop  partly  because  the  plants  root  deeply. 
In  a  wet  June  we  use  deep  tillage  to  secure  the  same  result. 
In  the  case  of  a  good  cash  crop,  like  potatoes^  there  is  profit 
from  the  use  of  a  hoe  in  the  field  if  the  surface-roots  in  the 
ridge  cannot  be  destroyed  in  any  other  way.  The  compact 
soil  must  be  made  lively,  and  the  plants  must  root  deeply,  if 
later  drought  is  to  be  withstood  after  a  season  of  moisture. 

When  a  soil  has  been  made  loose  before  planting,  and 
when  the  season  is  normal,  we  cultivate  shallow  to  conserve 
moisture,  and  continued  deep  tillage  is  harmful;  on  the 
other  hand,  tillage  may  "be  needed  to  enliven  a  packed  soil 
and  to  destroy  surface-roots  after  excessive  rains,  putting 
the  ground  into  condition  for  future  surface-cultivations. 


LIMING  LAND 

Lime  was  applied  to  the  land  in  excessive  amount  for 
many  years  in  portions  of  the  East.  Little  or  no  fertilizer 
of  any  sort  was  used  on  limed  land,  and  the  day  finally  came 
when  lime  had  little  to  work  upon  in  the  soil,  and  its  effect 
ceased  to  be  good.  A  resident  of  one  of  these  sections 
enters  into  a  long  argument  to  show  that  lime  should  not  be 
expected  to  accomplish  much.  For  his  own  locality  he  is 
doubtless  right,  but  all  that  he  says  weighs  nothing  against 
the  successful  experience  of  thousands  who  get  good 
growths  of  clover  after  liming.  The  localities  that  used 
lime  to  great  excess,  depending  upon  it  as  a  manure,  are 
very  limited  in  area  when  compared  with  the  areas  that  have 
never  used  it  at  all.  Where  clover  is  failing  outside  the 
limestone  sections  it  is  found  that  a  light  dressing  does 
much  good  to  this  fertilizing  crop.  It  does  not  matter 
whether  the  lime  acts  as  a  plant-food,  as  an  agent  for  im- 
provement of  the  physical  condition  of  the  land,  or  as  a 
"sweetener"  of  a  sour  soil,  provided  the  clover  is  gotten. 
We  know  that  clover  is  failing  sadly  in  many  places;  and 
wherever  a  dressing  of  lime  will  secure  clover,  it  does  good, 
because  clover  is  a  substantial  means  of  building  up  soil- 
fertility.  Lime  may  not  make  a  growth  of  clover  on  some 
land — its  best  benefit  is  to  sour  soils — but  it  is  doing  so  on 
an  area  that  increases  every  year;  and  where  it  does  bring 
this  renovating  plant,  the  owners  of  the  land  see  no  room 
for  argument  as  to  its  worth.  Do  not  be  afraid  of  lime  so 
long  as  it  is  used  to  bring  clover.  The  experience  of  those 
who  used  it  for  decades  as  a  manure,  failing  to  supply  or- 
ganic matter  to  their  soils,  has  no  value  to  the  man  who  is 
using  lime  right. 

THE  POTATO  ACREAGE 

Our  journals  abound  in  advice  that  we  do  not  plant  an 
unusual  acreage  to  potatoes.  Possibly  such  advice  may  do 
good,  but  past  experience  shows  that  whenever  there  is  a 
conviction  that  acreage  will  be  restricted  individuals  begin 
to  plan  to  enlarge  their  own  area.  Some  years  ago  it  was  a 
safe  guess  that  "dollar"  seed  would  grow  a  low-priced  crop, 
but  conditions  have  changed.  There  is  very  little  land  now 
to  which  the  potato  is  new,  and  on  old  land  it  is  becoming 
more  and  more  sensitive  to  adverse  conditions.  There  is 
less  vigor,  less  ability  to  withstand  drought,  because  the  soil 
does  not  retain  moisture  as  well, as  formerly,  and  there  are 
disease-germs.    The  figures  on  acreage  are  not  espec- 


ially valuable  in  forecasting  potato-prices.  If  the  season 
were  just  right  the  normal  acreage  would  give  us  more 
potatoes  than  the  people  would  consume,  and  if  there  is  a 
lot  of  heat  and  drought  the  crop  would  not  equal  the  de- 
mand with  a  ten-per-cent  increase  in  acreage.  In  other 
words,  on  account  of  the  increasing  sensitiveness  of  this 
crop,  and  moreover  because  it  is  not  an  export  one,  esti- 
mates based  on  acreage  planted  have  far  less  value  than 
similar  estimates  on  staple  grain  crops. 

The  advice  that  we  do  not  chase  prices  and  plant  more 
potatoes  than  usual  is  good  chiefly  for  the  reason  that  in 
successful  farming  we  must  have  a  reasonably  stable  plan. 
When  we  make  abrupt  changes  some  of  the  work  is  not 
done  well,  and  we  are  losers  thereby.  If  any  farm  product 
is  high,  it  is  so  because  many  growers  lost  money  trying  to 
grow  it,  and  failed;  and  the  man  who  suddenly  enlarges  his 
acreage  of  that  particular  crop  increases  his  chances  of 
sharing  in  future  failure.  David. 


COVER-CROPS  AND  FERTILIZERS 

Professor  Roberts  says:  "Cover-crops  may  in  a  meas- 
ure take  the  place  of  fertilizers  and  manures.  They  are  not, 
however,  a  universal  panacea  for  all  soil-deficiencies,  neither 
are  they  a  full  substitute  in  all  cases  for  fertilizers.  There 
is  always  a  wide  field  for  the  profitable  use  of  one  or  all  of 
the  concentrated  forms  of  fertilizers  named,  and  in  many 
cases  there  is  also  a  special  place  for  the  use  of  fertilizers, 
therefore  the  more  need  of  honest  goods.  Commercial  fer- 
tilizers furnish  available  plant-food,  but  no  humus.  The 
cover-crop  furnishes  both.  It  is  only  fair  to  say,  however, 
that  the  plant-foods  in  the  former  are  more  available  than 
in  the  latter.  Cover-crops  improve  the  physical  condition 
of  the  soil,  lessening  the  cost  of  tillage.  Physically  fer- 
tilizers benefit  the  soil  little  or  none.  The  humus  furnished 
by  the  cover-crops  increases  the  availability  of  the  plant- 
food  already  in  the  soil;  fertilizers  do  not.  Cover-crops 
shade  the  land  and  conserve  moisture. 

"It  is  impossible  to  accurately  compare  the  cost  of  fer- 
tilizers with  the  cost  of  seeds  for  the  cover-crops  and  the 
preparation  of  the  soil  for  them.  The  cost  of  increasing 
productivity  by  extra  tillage,  by  the  use  of  fertilizers,  by 
cover-crops,  or  by  all  three  means,  can  only  be  determined 
in  each  case  by  the  farmer  interested.  I  give  below  a  single 
illustration  of  what  a  cover-crop  contains,  knowing  that 
another  cover-crop  under  other  conditions  might  either  be 
more  or  less  valuable.  Second  growth  of  clover  furnished 
in  roots  and  tops  an  acre  the  following:  Nitrogen,  138.86 
pounds;  phosphoric  acid,  87.85  pounds;  potash,  109.90 
pounds.  There  is  removed  by  25  bushels  of  wheat  and  ac- 
companying straw,  nitrogen,  43  pounds;  phosphoric  acid,  20 
pounds,  and  potash,  27  pounds.  It  is  believed  that  most  of 
the  nitrogen  taken  up  by  legumes  is  secured  from  the  un- 
combined  nitrogen  in  ,the  atmosphere.  The  clover  did  not 
add  to  either  the  stores  of  phosphoric  acid  or  potash.  The 
plant  took  them  from  the  soil  and  made  them  available." 


KEEP  UP  THE  SOIL-FERTILITY 

Easier  said  than  done?  That  is  true  of  many  things  in 
life;  but  it  is  a  fact  that  many  of  us  are  fast  bringing  our 
farms  to  a  point  where  some  one  will  need  to  work  long 
and  hard  to  bring  back  the  fertility  we  are  using  up  so 
recklessly.  We  have  been  going  on  just  as  if  the  land  we 
possess  were  of  unbounded  resource.  Year  after  year  we 
have  taken  off  and  put  little  back — so  little  that  we  cannot 
now  get  the  crops  we  once  could.  We  admit  it,  and  yet 
we  keep  right  on.  The  man  who  comes  after  us  must  look 
out  for  himself?  True;  but  suppose  that  man  be  our  own 
flesh  and  blood?  Do  we  want  to  leave  him  a  heritage  of 
never-ending  struggle  with  a  poor,  worn-out  farm?  But 
whether  he  be  our  son  or  not,  we  should  not  be  entirely 
forgetful  of  the  future. 

But  how  can  we  do  it?  What  shall  be  our  plan  of  keep- 
ing up  the  farm?  In  a  dairy  country  there  certainly  is  no 
better  way  than  to  keep  cows  enough  to  eat  up  all  the 
stuff  produced.  If  not  cows,  then  sheep  or  young  cattle. 
This  method  gives  us  plenty  of  manure  to  put  back  in  the 
place  of  the  hay  and  grain  taken  off.  Sometimes  it  may 
be  necessary  to  plow  under  a  piece  of  clover  or  rye  to  help 
out.  More  than  one  man  has  found  his  best  bank-account 
in  the  clover-field.  I  know  of  men  who  say  they  do  not 
expect  to  do  more  than  get  the  worth  of  their  hay  and 
rough  fodder  back  from  their  farms  in  the  form  of  milk 
and  its  products.  If  they  do  this  they  can  keep  up  their 
farms,  and  that  is  a  point  of  pride  with  them.  But  many  do 
far  better  than  this.  For  every  dollar's  worth  of  feed  they 
get  back  two  dollars  for  butter,  milk  or  cheese. 

With  the  great  farms  of  the  West  the  question  is  a  more 
intricate  one,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  day  of 
the  great  wheat  and  corn  fields  is  fast  passing  away. 
Necessity  will  compel  men  to  do  more  general  farming,  so 
that  they  may  have  something  to  give  back  to  their  land 
beside  now  and  then  a  stack  of  straw.  Commercial  fer- 
tilizers will  not  suffice.  They  are  too  expensive.  When  we 
remember  that  every  crop  of  twenty-five  bushels  of  wheat 
takes  from  the  soil  not  less  than  eight  dollars'  worth  of 
fertility  an  acre  we  can  see  what  it  would  cost  to  maintain 
soil-fertility  with  commercial  fertilizers. 

The  best  policy  for  us  to  pursue,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to 
produce  most  of  the  grain  we  need  on  the  farm,  and  feed 
everything  out  to  stock  of  some  kind  that  will  return  fertility 
to  be  given  back  to  the  land.  If  we  do  not  begin  this  now, 
some  one  will  be  compelled  to  do  it  in  the  near  future.  I 
have  heard  of  some  men  who  were  called  cranks  on  the 
subject  of  soil-fertility.  They  are  daft  in  a  good  cause. 
Would  that  we  had  more  such  men!         E.  L.  Vincent. 


SECRET  OF 

HEALTH 

After  Fifty  Years  of  Constant  Study  Dr.  J.  M. 
Peebles,  of  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  Has 
Perfected  a  Treatment  That  Gives 
Hope  to  Every  Sufferer., 

Write  for  His  Valuable  Book,  Which  Ex- 
plains Fully  this  Wonderful 
Treatment. 


Test  the  Treatment  Free! 

"A  Message  of 
Hope  "  is  the  titie 
of  this  wonderful 
book,  which  is  truly 
a  message  of  hope 
to  all  suffering  hu- 
manity. It  reveals 
the  greatest  sys- . 
tem  of  treating  dis- 
ease known  to  the 
scientific  world,  and 
makes  the  impossi- 
bilities of  yester- 
day the  realities  of 
to-day.  So  sure  is 
the  Doctor  that  the 
treatment  will  cure 
all  chronic  suffer- 
ers that  he  has  in- 
structed the  Insti- 
tue  of  which  he  is 
Physician-i  n-Chi  e  f 
to  give  every  read- 
er of  the  Fakm  and 
Fireside  several  days'  treatment  absolutely 
free,  just  to  demonstrate  to  them  that  health  is 
within  their  grasp.  If  you  are  in  poor  health 
write  at  once,  addressing  Dr.  Peebles  Institute 
of  Health,  Ltd.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  Drawer  N-7, 
stating  your  troubles,  that  they  may  prepare  a 
special  treatment  to  fit  your  exact  condition. 
They  will  also  send  you  their  book,  "A  Message 
of  Hope,"  explaining  their  wonderful  system  of 
treatment,  and  a  full  diagnosis  of  your  case  with 
their  professional  advice. 


Farmers9 
Handy  Wagon 


With  4-Inch  Tire  Steel  Wheels 


Low  and  handy!  Saves  labor.  Wide  tires,  avoid 
cutting  farm  into  ruts.  Will  hold  up  any  two-horse 
load.  We  also  furnish  Steel  Wheels  to  fit  any  axle. 
Any  size  wheel,  any  width  of  tire.  Catalogue  free. 
Address  Empire  Manufacturing  Co.  Quincy,  III. 


Free  Free  Free 

•  CATALOGUE  OF  — — 


Seasonable  Patterns 

We  issue  a  catalogue  of  season- 
able, up-to-date  patterns,  which 
are  furnished  our  subscribers  at 
the  very  lowest  prices.  The 
patterns  are  the  latest  and  are 
guaranteed  reliable. 

The  catalogue  is  FREE. 
Write  for  it  to-day. 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


Bicycles  Below  Cost 

5000  Bicycles,  overstock.  For  30  days 
only  we  will  sacrifice  at  less  than  actual 

/atZv  New  1902  Models. 

"Bellise,"  «»>»piete  $8.75 
"Cossack,"  $9. 75 

"Siberian," 

a  Beauty  $10.75 
Neudorf,"  Road  Racer,  <t-S-g  7  JS 

no  finer  bicycle  at  any  price.  ^  *  * 

Choice  of  M.  &  W.  or  Record  tires 
and  best equipmentonallour bicycles. 
Strongest  guarantee. 

We  SHIP  ON  APPROVAL 
C.O.D.  to  anvone  witftmtt  a  cent  deposit 
&  allow  10  i>ATS  FREE  TRIAL 
before  purchase  is  binding. 
500  good  2nd-hand  wheels  $3 to  $8. 
Do  not  buy  a  bicycle  until  you  have  written 
for  our  free  catalogues  with  large  photographic 
engravings  and  full  descriptions. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO*    Dept. 82  W,  Chicago. 

STEEL  ROOFING 

FREIGHT  CHARGES  PAID  RY  US 

Strictly  new,  perfect,  Semi  -  Hardened 
Steel  Sheets,  2  feet  wide,  6  feet  long.  The 
best  Roofing,  Siding  or  Celling  yon  can  use. 
No  experience  necessary  to  lay  it.  An 
ordinary  hammer  or  hatchet  the  only 
tools  you  need.  We  furnish  nails  free 
and  paint  roofing  two  sides.  Comes 
either  flat,  corrugated  or  "V"  crimped. 
Delivered  free  of  all  charges  to  all  points 
in  the  U.  S..  east  of  the  Mississippi  River 
and  North  of  the  Ohio  River 

AT  $2.25  PER  SQUARE 

Prices  to  other  points  on  application.  A  square  means  100 
square  feet.   Write  for  free  Catalogue  No.  34. 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO.,  W.  35th  and  Iron  Sts„  Chicago 


Trade  Mark. 


LUMP JAW 

Easily  and  thoroughly  cared* 
New,  common-sense  method, 
not  expensive.  No  enre.  no 
pay.  FREE.  A  practical,  ill- 
ustrated treatise  on  the  abso- 
lute cure  of  Lamp  Jaw,  free  if 
you  ask  for  Pamphlet  No.  219. 

Fleming  Broft.,  chemists, 
UbIod  Stoet  Tarda,    .  Chicago,  UL 


$1,500.00  Cash  Prizes  fleaK 
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In  the  Field 


The  average  net  profit  an  acre  to  the  farmers  of  Michigan  who  grew  beets  for 
the  sugar-factories  in  1901  was  fifteen  dollars  and  forty  cents. 


THE  CROP  OUTLOOK 

Basing  its  statements  on  reports  received  the  last  week  in  May  "Bradstreet's" 
says:  "As  to  the  crop  outlook  generally  it  might  be  said  that  nearly  every  agricul- 
tural prospect  pleases.  This  is  in  a  measure  true  even  of  winter-wheat  con- 
ditions, which  have  vastly  improved  over  a  month  ago.  Kansas  advices  are  of 
a  crop  of  forty  million  to  fifty  million  bushels — a  large  decrease  from  last  year, 
it  is  true,  but  better  than  was  predicted  some  time  ago.  The  spring-sown  crops 
promise  well.  Corn-planting  is  not  yet  finished,  but,  as  intimated  in  these 
columns  some  weeks  ago,  the  acreage  will  be  heavily  increased.  The  same  is  true 
of  oats  and  flax,  the  latter  supplanting  spring  wheat  to  some  extent  in  the  Red 
River  Valley,  which  has  had  an  excess  of  rainfall  this  spring.  Large  fruit  crops 
are  indicated  this  year,  and  the  same  is  true  of  vegetables,  but  the  latter  are 
backward  on  account  of  cold  weather.  High  prices  for  tobacco,  indicate  that  a 
heavy  acreage  will  be  planted,  this  being  practically  certain  in  Maryland  and 
Kentucky.  Early  predictions  of  a  decrease  in  the  cotton  area  are  being  whittled 
down,  and  present  prices  certainly  favor  as  large,  if  not  a  larger,  area  than  a 
year  ago.  As  to  the  condition  of  this  crop  no  uncertainty  exists,  and  prospects 
are  concededly  favorable  in  all  states." 


WEEDS  IN  PASTURES 

The  most  common  cause  of  weed-invasion  of  native  pastures  is  overpasturing, 
whereby  the  wild  grasses  are  kept  down  so  that  they  cannot  compete  with  the 
weeds.  The  latter  being  unpalatable  usually  are  left  undisturbed  by  the  stock. 
Sometimes  there  are  introduced  weeds  never  found  on  the  prairie,  as  ironweed, 
snow-on-the-mountain  or  milkweed,  horseweed  and  thistle. 

Prevention  of  weed-invasion  of  pastures  is  generally  perfectly  possible  by 
grazing  fewer  head  to  the  acre.  Compare  the  number  of  weeds  in  a  prairie 
pasture  with  those  in  an  adjoining  piece  of  similar  land  not  grazed,  but  kept  to 
be  mowed  for  hay.  What  number  of  stock  to  the  acre  can  be  safely  grazed 
depends  on  the  region.  In  the  "short-grass"  country  fifteen  to  twenty  acres  a  head 
must  be  allowed.  In  central  or  eastern  Kansas  two  and  one  half  acres  a  head  is 
perhaps  a  limit.  Every  farmer  can  tell  by  observation  when  weeds  are  coming 
in.  If  so,  it  is  a  sign  to  reduce  the  number  of  stock  to  the  acre.  No  man  can 
afford  to  raise  stock  in  such  numbers  that  they  use  up  the  capital  itself  (the  land) 
by  killing  out  the  pasture-grasses  which  make  it  valuable. 

Eradication  of  weeds  already  present  in  pastures  depends  on  the  particular 
case.  Annual  weeds  can  be  killed  out  by  mowing  before  seeding.  This  may 
have  to  be  repeated  several  times  during  the  growing-season,  as  many  of  them 
will  send  up  new  sprouts.  .In  the  case  of  biennials  or  perennials  with  tap-roots, 
cutting  the  latter  under  ground  and  beneath  the  "crown"  is  effective.  Perennials 
like  the  bindweed,  which  spread  by  underground  stems,  are  extremely  difficult 
to  deal  with,  because  every  bud  on  such  a  stem  is  capable  of  growing  into  a  new 
plant.  Plowing  under  simply  spreads  the  plant  by  cutting  the  propagating-stems 
and  scattering  the  pieces.  No  very  satisfactory  way  of  eradicating  weeds  of  this 
kind  can  be  given  that  will  apply  for  all  cases  and  conditions.  A  straw  mulch, 
by  excluding  the  light,  will  sometimes  kill  them.  Common  salt  applied  to  the 
soil  is  effective,  and  arsenite  of  soda — one  pound  dissolved  in  eight  quarts  of 
cold  water — is  recommended.  This  can  be  obtained  of  wholesale  druggists  at 
ten  cents  a  pound.  Of  course,  any  chemicals  that  will  kill  weeds  will  kill  all  the 
other  vegetation  for  several  months.  Chemical  methods  of  weed-extermination, 
then,  should  be  used  only  as  a  last  resort  and  under  expert  advice. 

All  bulk  seed  purchased  should  be  carefully  cleaned  before  sowing. — H.  F. 
Roberts,  in  Bulletin  of  the  Kansas  Experiment  Station. 


IS  MUCK  EVER  EQUAL  TO  COW-MANURE? 

While  we.  occasionally  meet  a  farmer  who  answers  "yes"  to  this,  the  great 
body  of  our  practical  farmers,  while  regarding  muck  as  an  excellent  absorber 
of  urine  in  the  barn  cellar,  scout  the  idea  of  there  being  any  reasonable  ground 
for  ranking  it  in  itself  with  manure  as  plant-food.    Well,  brother  farmers, 
let  us  spend  a  minute  or  two  reasoning  together,  and  see  where  a  little 
common   sense  aided  by  a  little  help  from  science  will  land   us   on  this 
question.     In   the   first  place,    we   know  that   there   are   many   grades  of 
muck,  beginning  with  the  sour,  pasty,  freshly  dug  article,   on  which  star- 
vation itself  could  not  thrive,  all  the  way  up  to  the  dry,  fine  kind,  that  has 
had  a  year  of  frost,  rain  and  sunshine  acting  on  it  until  it  falls  apart  to  the  touch 
like  an  ash-heap.    It  is  such  muck  as  the  latter  we  will  compare  with  cow- 
manure.    Now,  cow-manure,  like  muck,  differs  greatly  in  quality,  from  that 
made  by  cows  that  have  been  fed  on  good  English  hay,  with  ten  quarts  of  grain 
and  gluten  a  day,  down  to  that  made  by  cows  whose  food  is  bog  hay  only.  Let 
us  stop  a  moment  right  here,  and  lay  down  three  scientific  truths  as  guide- 
posts  to  help  us  on  our  way  toward  the  truth  we  are  after — first,  that  the 
manure  of  any  cow  contains  only  such  fertilizing  elements  as  were  contained  in 
her  food;  second,  that  the  quantity  of  these  elements  will  be  about  four  fifths 
of  those  contained  in  her  food,  the  other  fifth  being  used  by  the  animal  for 
milk  and  growth;  and  third,  all  the  manure  elements  in  the  grasses  are  obtained 
solely  from  the  soil  in  which  they  grow.    With  these  three  lamps  to  guide  our 
feet  we  come  unerringly  to  three  conclusions — first,  that  the  grass  grown  on 
mucky  soil  contains  only  such  elements  as  are  found  in  that  soil;  second,  that 
manure  made  from  that  grass  can  contain  only  such  fertilizing  elements  as  the 
muck  contained;  and  third,  that  as  the  cow  used  one  fifth  of  these,  her  manure 
can  contain  but  four  fifths  of  them.    Therefore  the  conclusion  follows  that 
while  the  manure  contains  the  same  fertilizing  elements  as  the  muck  which  grew 
the  grass,  it  contains  one  fifth  less  of  them;  in  other  words,  that  muck  is  one 
fifth  richer  in  plant-food  than  the  manure  from  the  grass  that  grew  on  it.  Let 
us  note  that  we  have  not  proved  that  all  kinds  of  muck  are  equal  to  any  kind  of 
cow-manure;  neither  that  any  kind  of  muck  is  equal  to  any  kind  of  cow-manure, 
nor  even  that  though  muck  must  have  the  same  element  as  the  manure  made 
from  hay  that  grew  upon  it,  that  practically  it  is  of  the  same  value,  for  in  muck 
as  freshly  dug  these  elements  are  inert — which  means  they  are  asleep — and  to 
bring  them  to  active  life  the  acid  in  it  needs  to  be  neutralized,  either  by  the 
addition  of  a  caustic  alkali,  such  as  lime,  or,  what  is  better,  unleached  ashes, 
aided  by  the  effects  of  sun  and  rain  and  that  great  pulverizer  Jack  Frost.  The 
weak  point  of  muck  when  in  its  best  condition  as  plant-food  is  its  deficiency  in 
mineral  elements,  and  its  strong  point  is  the  large  per  cent  of  nitrogen  that 
enters  into  its  composition;  these  conditions  point  out  the  course  of  treat- 
ment needed  when  cropping  muck-land,  the  wisdom  of  applying  mineral  matter 
directly  in  the  form  of  gravelly  soil  up  to  one  hundred  loads  to  the  acre,  and 
the  applying  of  unleached  hardwood  ashes  and  dissolved  bone  instead  of  barn- 
manure.    A  muck-bank  is  a  dirty  bank,  but  very  clean  dollars  come  out  of  it, 
and  I  have  never  known  of  one  that  failed  to  pay  heavy  dividends  on  every 
investment  of  intelligent  labor  made  in  it. — From  the  seed  catalogue  of  James 
J.  H.  Gregory  &  Son. 


Correspondence  and  Comment 


From  Missouri. — Platte  County  is  one  of  the  best  in  Missouri.  The  farms 
are  fertile  and  well  improved.  Wheat  yields  from  twenty  to  thirty-five  bushels 
an  acre;  corn  thirty  to  seventy-five.  Fruits  of  all  kinds  are  fine,  especially  the 
big  red  apple.    Land  is  selling  from  thirty  dollars  to  eighty-five  dollars  an  acre. 

Platte  City,  Platte  County,  Mo.  L.  M. 

From  California. — I  came  to  this  place  from  New  York  nearly  eight  years 
ago.  Fruit-growing  is  the  business  here;  nearly  all  kinds  are  grown,  including 
oranges  and  lemons.  The  great  ranches  are  being  divided  and  sold  in  small  lots 
to  suit  the  purchaser.  Land  is  selling  at  from  twenty-five  dollars  to  eighty  dol- 
lars an  acre.  Orchards  in  full  bearing  will  produce  from  one  hundred  dollars  to 
five  hundred  dollars  an  acre,  according  to  the  variety  and  market  price.  One 
thousand  dollars  an  acre  is  said  to  have  been  received  last  year  for  some  pears. 

Winters,  Yolo  County,  Cal.    E.  B.  R. 

From  Kentucky. — This  is  a  good  farming  country,  but  the  people  do  not  seem 
to  appreciate  their  advantages.  We  need  some  wide-awake  Farm  and  Fireside 
farmers  here.  We  are  ten  miles  from  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  where  everything  the 
farmers  raise  can  be  marketed  at  good  prices.  Most  of  the  men  here  think  they 
can  do  nothing  but  make  cross-ties,  and  the  girls  go  to  Portsmouth  to  work  in 
the  shoe-factory;  so  they  let  farming  drag.  We  have  good  schools  and  churches. 
Farmers  with  lots  of  pluck  and  energy  could  do  well  here.  F.  S. 

Argentum,  Greenup  County,  Ky. 

From  Alberta. — I  have  lived  in  the  Saskatchewan  Valley,  Alberta,  for  the  past 
ten  years,  and  can  say  that  the  country  is  well  adapted  to  general  farming  and 
stock-raising.  Wheat  yields  from  twenty-five  to  forty  bushels  to  the  acre;  oats, 
from  fifty  to  one  hundred,  and  potatoes  and  all  hardy  vegetables  yield  remarkably 
well.  Spring  work  begins  about  the  middle  of  April;  grain  ripens  the  last  of 
August,  but  September  is  the  harvest  month.  Feed  for  stock  is  abundant.  Cat- 
tle are  usually  fed  from  November  until  April,  but  horses  frequently  run  out  all 
winter.  The  land  in  this  region  is  part  prairie  and  part  scrub  and  timber.  The 
scrub  land  can  be  broken  and  cleared  at  a  cost  of  from  four  to  six  dollars  an  acre. 
Improved  land  sells  for  seven  dollars  an  acre  upward.  A.  T.  M. 

Fort  Saskatchewan,  Alberta.  < 


From  Oklahoma. — I  am  a  new  subscriber  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside,  have 
read  the  May  issues,  and  will  say  the  paper  is  very  interesting  in  its  new  dress.  I 
enjoy  reading  everything  in  the  paper,  but  I  see  nothing  from  our  part  of 
Oklahoma.  We  are  in  Beaver  County,  which  is  in  the  northwest  corner.  I 
have  lived  here  since  last  fall  only,  so  cannot  tell  you  very  much  about  the 
country.  I  think  from  what  I  hear  that  Kafir-corn  is  always  a  sure  crop  here. 
We  have  a  fine  garden;  have  radishes,  onions  and  new  potatoes  to  eat  now. 
Sweet-potatoes  are  nearly  always  a  sure  crop  here.  Quite  a  lot  of  wheat  was 
sown  here  last  fall,  and  some  of  it  looks  well  now;  there  has  been  hardly  enough 
rainfall  here  for  wheat,  however.  I  enjoy  reading  the  stories,  and  the  fancy 
work  patterns  please  me.  A.  W.  F. 

Ivanhoe,  Beaver  County,  Okla. 

From  Washington. — Four  years  ago  I  came  here  with  my  family — four! 
children  and  my  wife — and  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  in  cash.  I  bought  a 
ranch  of  five  acres  with  a  fair  house  for  four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  I  paid 
one  hundred  dollars  down  and  gave  a  mortgage  for  three  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars.  The  mortgage  has  been  released,  and  I  don't  owe  any  one  a  dollar  now. 
I  dug  a  good  well  for  thirty  dollars,  and  built  a  new  stable  for  one  hundred  and 
twenty  dollars.  I  have  two  fine  cows,  one  hundred  hens,  thirty  Belgian  hares, 
one  acre  of  strawberries,  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  fruit-trees.  My  two 
oldest  girls  go  to  school  in  Seattle.  Butter  is  worth  thirty  cents  a  pound,  eggs 
forty  cents  a  dozen.  There  is  a  good  market  for  everything.  I  have  always  had 
all  the  work  I  was  able  to  do,  and  sometimes  more.    This  is  a  fine  climate. 

Bellevue,  King  County,  Wash.  R.  B. 


From  Michigan. — Our  outlook  now  for  wheat  is  the  best  in  thirty  years. 
Fruit  prospects  were  never  better  than  now.  Timely  rains  have  given  meadows 
and  pastures  a  start.  It  looks  now  as  though  1902  will  be  as  favorable  as  1901  in 
grain  and  hay  crops,  and  much  more  so  in  fruits.  Last  year  gave  us  the  best 
crops  we  have  had  in  many  years,  except  fruits.  The  potato  crop  broke  all 
records  in  both  quality  and  quantity.  Farm-lands  have  declined  in  value  for 
several  years;  but  prices  have  touched  bottom,  are  now  a  little  better,  and  sales, 
are  more  frequent.  There  are  now  great  bargains  in  farms  and  farm-lands.  Inj 
all  new  countries  men  that  have  done  the  hard  work  and  made  comfortable 
homes  grow  restless  and  sell  out  for  less  than  the  improvements  are  worth. 
The, man  who  could  not  find  a  soil  to  suit  him  here  probably  could  not  anywhere. 

Big  Rapids,  Mecosta  County,  Mich.  H.  C.  P. 


From  Ohio — Prize  Corn  Culture. — My  wife  has  long  been  a  subscriber  to 
the  Farm  and  Fireside,  while  I  take  another  agricultural  paper.  Looking  over 
her  paper  my  attention  was  called  to  your  prize  offer  on  one  pound  of  field-corn. 
At  that  time  I  was  engaged  in  plowing  some  ground  that  I  thought  would  win 
the  prize,  and  proposed  to  my  wife  that  if  she  would  renew  I  would  send  for  the 
prize  corn  and  divide  the  profits  (?)  with  her.  The  terms  were  accepted.  The 
corn  was  planted  on  the  twentieth  and  was  up  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  May.  I 
thought  I  would  enter  the  contest  to  add  a  little  variety  to  the  monotony  of 
corn-raising.  When  the  time  came  for  planting  it  occurred  to  me  to  write  to 
one  of  my  old  pupils,  as  I  was  for  many  years  superintendent  of  public  schools. 
He  had  won  a  prize  offered  by  a  stock  journal  for  the  greatest  yield  on  one  acre 
of  ground.  He  wrote  me,  in  brief,  his  method  of  planting  and  culture  and 
remarkable  results,  and  offered  to  send  me  enough  of  his  seed  to  plant  an  acre, 
which  was  gladly  received.  His  method  of  planting  follows:  First  he  covered 
the  soil  with  sixteen  tons  of  green  stable  manure,  drilled  in  four  hundred  pounds 
of  suitable  commercial  fertilizer  to  the  acre,  and  planted  two  grains  in  a  hill  two 
feet  apart,  the  usual  width  of  row.  His  soil  is  a  muck  mold;  but  he  would 
recommend  a  more  clayey  soil,  with  seeds  planted  one  foot  apart.  My  soil  was 
a  mixture  of  clay  and  muck,  which  I  had  manured  as  he  had  done,  so  I  con- 
cluded that  I  would  use  two  hundred  pounds  to  the  acre,  and  put  in  with  check- 
row planter  and  fertilized  in  the  row.  This  method  I  concluded  to  use  with  your 
prize  corn  and  also  with  my  friend's  prize-winner,  and  finally  concluded  to  use 
the  same  fertilizers  and  also  the  same  planting.  I  prepared  my  ground  with 
cutaway  and  straight-toothed  harrows,  planted  it  May  20th,  and  to-day,  May  26th. 
it  is  nearly  one  inch  high,  it  having  had  a  good  drenching,  warm  rain  in  the 
meantime.  I  write  you  this  note  to  let  you  know  how  much  stimulus  I  obtained 
in  my  corn-planting  from  your  prize  offer.    The  end  is  not  yet.  G.  N.  C. 

Springdale  Farm,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

Fortune  raps  on  every  man's  door  but  once.  You  will  find  your  opportunity 
on  the  nineteenth  page  of  this  paper.  A  grand  prize  of  $500.00  cash,  and  206 
other  cash  prizes,  in  the  Dot  Contest. 
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Gardening 


By  T.  GREINER 


The  Perennial  Tree  or  Winter  Onion  is  undoubtedly  the  earliest  green 
or  bunching  onion  in  existence.  I  find  it  needs  good  garden-soil  to  make 
large,  early  and  tender  green  onions,  and  that  it  takes  only  a  little  spot  of 
such  soil  to  give  a  full  supply  to  the  family  during  April  and  May.  There 
is  no  need  of  going  without  early  sweet  green  onions  for  anybody  having  a  few 
feet  of  ground  available  for  the  purpose.  Plant  the  top  sets  in  August.  Usually 
there  is  also  good  call  for  these  onion-stalks  in  our  markets,  and  being  grown 
with  so  little  labor  and  so  much  certainty  they  are  profitable. 


The  New  White  Winter  Onion.— My  patch  of  the  new  "Hardy  White  Win- 
ter" onions  grown  from  seed  sown  in  open  ground,  like  ordinary  onions,  last 
August  has  come  on  all  right.  The  little  seedlings  wintered  well,  and  after 
having  a  good  hoeing  both  with  the  wheel-hoe  and  the  common  hand-hoe  made 
good  growth  and  gave  me  green  bunching-onions  long  before  I  could  get  them 
from  sets  planted  in  early  spring,  although  not  so  early  as  the  Perennial  Tree 
onion.  They  have  a  stronger  flavor,  however.  The  sweetest  early  green  onions 
we  can  have  come  from  Prizetaker  sets,  and  this  variety  indeed  is  one  of  the  best 
for  sets  to  make  a  nice  early  bunching-onion. 


Wheel-hoe  a  Necessity. — I  cannot  conceive  of  any  way  I  could  find  real 
comfort  and  enjoyment  in  even  a  small  garden  of  one  fourth  of  an  acre  or  less 
without  a  wheel-hoe.    I  don't  see  how  I  could  conscientiously  ask  a  youngster  of 
Kline  to  help  me  hoe  and  weed  in  the  garden  if  I  were  to  refuse  him  the  efficient 
Kelp  of  the  wheel-hoe.    For  a  garden  of  one  fourth  of  an  acre  or  more  in  size  I  am 
Sure  that  the  garden-drill  is  also  indispensable,  and  will  add  greatly  to  the  enjoy- 
"  ment  and  to  the  real  substantial  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  garden  for  all  the 
members  of  the  family.    When  the  combination  tool  in  advanced  season  is  rigged 
for  a  double-wheel  hoe,  of  course  I  use  it  mostly  for  straddling  the  rows,  and  in 
this  way  it  does  most  excellent  work  in  keeping  the  weeds  down  between  the 
rows  and  close  up  to  the  plants.    After  the  plants  in  the  rows  get  large  I  usually 
rig  up  the  machine  for  a  single-wheel  hoe,  or  as  a  cultivator,  and  go  between  the 
rows,  keeping  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  plants  at  each  side.    My  advice,  there- 
fore, would  be  to  get  a  combined  drill  and  wheel-hoe. 


The  Hand  Whee^-hoe.— E.  M.  D.,  of  Olympia,  Wash.,  asks  me  to  name  the 
most  useful  and  handy  wheel-hoe  with  which  to  work  in  a  small  garden  (one 
fourth  to  one  half  an  acre);  also  whether  I  prefer  a  single-wheel  or  a  double- 
wheel  hoe.  There  are  a  number  of  good  wheel-hoes  on  the  market,  and  I  find 
that  one  person  will  take  more  kindly  to  one,  and  another  person  more  kindly 
to  another.  The  advantage  of  the  one  I  use  over  most  others  is  that  it  is  easily 
adjusted  from  a  single-wheel  hoe  to  a  double-wheel  hoe,  and  vice  versa,  and  from 
the  single-wheel  hoe  to  a  garden-drill — that  is,  when  you  have  the  drill-parts. 
When  thus  converted  into  a  drill,  with  marking-attachment,  I  often  use  it  plainly 
and  simply  as  a  marker,  and  usually  mark  out  my  patches  for  setting  onion  plants 
and  sets,  beet-plants,  etc.  Indeed,  I  prefer  to  mark  out  the  entire  garden-patch 
in  this  way  where  close-planted  vegetables  are  to  be  sown  or  planted.  This 
leaves  me  free  to  use  the  garden-drill  when  sowing  onion,  beet,  cabbage,  carrot, 
kohlrabi,  radish  and  similar  seeds,  following  the  marks  previously  made,  rather 
than  sowing  one  row  and  at  the  same  time  marking  out  the  place  for  the  next 
row.    Thus  I  can  give  my  undivided  attention  to  the  seed-sowing. 


Fruit-Growing 


By  S.  B.  GREEN 


Raspberry-cane  Borer.— A.  M.  R.,  Freeport,  Pa.    The  black-raspberry 
canes  received  from  you  are  infested  with  what  is  known  as  the  raspberry- 
cane  borer,  which  bores  in  the  sap-wo'od  just  under  the  bark,  girdling  the 
cane  and  causing  the  swellings  which  you  notice.    The  only  remedy  for  it 
is  to  cut  out  the  canes  and  burn  them.    This  will  probably  result  in  lessening  the 
injuries  for  next  year.    The  burning  should  be  done  early  this  year. 


Time  to  Cut  Brush. — C.  A.  B.,  Wilton,  N.  H.  The  boxwood  (by  which  I 
take  it  you  mean  one  of  the  dogwoods)  and  almost  all  other  plants  may  be  most 
successfully  killed  by  cutting  off  the  sprouts  when  the  work  is  done  about  the 
middle  of  June  or  from  then  on  to  the  first  of  July.  At  this  season  of  the  year 
the  plant-food  which  was  stored  up  in  the  roots  and  top  during  the  preceding  year 
lias  become  exhausted,  and  the  plant  has  not  yet  stored  up  much  food,  so  that  it 
is  dependent  entirely  upon  its'  foliage  for  its  nourishment.  If  the  cutting  is  done 
close  to  the  ground  at  this  time  the  plants  can  sprout  very  little,  if  at  all. 


Injured  Apple-trees. — L.  A.,  Dalbo,  Minn.  Young  apple-trees  which  have 
had  the  bark  gnawed  off  by  rabbits  should  be  treated  in  different  ways,  according 
to  the  extent  of  the  injury.  If  the  bark  has  been  slightly  gnawed  only  on  one 
side,  or  to  a  small  extent  on  both  sides,  but  with  uneven  patches  of  bark,  or  if 
the  under  bark  has  not  been  gnawed  off,  they  may  be  best  treated  by  covering  the 
injuries  with  grafting-wax  or  a  coating  of  blue  clay,  and  then  wrapping  with  bur- 
lap. Where  the  injuries  are  close  to  the  ground,  as  is  often  the  case  where  the 
trees  are  gnawed  by  mice,  then  the  wound  should  be  treated  as  recommended, 
then  covered  with  soil  to  the  depth  of  perhaps  three  inches.  If  the  trees  are 
fully  girdled  the  case  is  quite  hopeless,  for  while  they  may  be  saved  by  putting  in 
scions,  and  thus  bridging  over  the  gap,  and  while  this  method  would  be  desirable 
in  the  case  of  large  trees,  yet  with  small  trees  it  is  not  worth  while. 


Forest-tree  Seedlings. — H.  D.  C,  Eminence,  Kan.  Hickory,  beech,  oak 
and  walnut  seed  require  about  the  same  treatment  for  successful  growth.  The 
seed  should  be  gathered  in  the  autumn,  mixed  with  sand  or  leaves,  and  left 
exposed  to  the  frost  outdoors.  In  the  spring,  as'  soon  as  the  sprouts  start,  sow 
at  once  in  drills.  In  the  case  of  the  white  oak  these  directions  would  have  to  be 
modified,  as  the  seed  of  this  species  starts  in  the  autumn,  and  they  must  be 
planted  as  soon  as  gathered.  In  fact,  under  some  conditions  very  good  success 
can  be  obtained  by  planting  any  of  these  seeds  in  the  autumn.  They  are  so  liable 
to  be  destroyed  by  rodents  when  thus  planted,  however,  that  most  of  our  best 
nurserymen  prefer  to  treat  them  as  recommended.  Where  there  is  no  difficulty 
of  this  sort  I  think  autumn  planting  the  best.  The  preparation  of  the  ground  for 
planting  the  seed  is  about  the  same  as  would  be  required  for  corn,  and  the  seed 
should  be  sown  quite  thick,  in  drills  four  feet  apart.  Where  it  is  desired  to  renew 
the  growth  in  a  grove  it  is  a  good  plan  to  sow  seeds  in  patches  four  feet  square, 
where  some  of  them  may  be  allowed  to  remain,  and  the  surplus  transplanted. 


Men,  women,  boys  and  girls,  all  have  an  equal  opportunity  to  capture  the 
grand  prize  of  $500.00  cash,  in  the  Dot  Contest,  on  page  19  of  this  issue.  207  cash 
prizes  are  offered.    Don't  wait.    Count  now. 


ELGIN 


When  the  Public  has 
faith  in  a  name  it  is  a 
faith  that  must  be 
backed  up  by  good 
works. 


;in 

Watches 


JBvery  genuine  Elgin  has  the  word  "Elgin" 
engraved  on  the  works, 

have  the  name  and  works;  and  the  faith  of  nearly 
10,000,000  users  as  the  world's  standard  timekeeper. 

Sold  by  every  jeweler  in  the  land.    Guaranteed  by  the  world's  greatest 
watch  works.    Illustrated  booklet  mailed  free. 

ELGIN  NATIONAL  WATCH  COMPANY,  Elgin.  111. 


More  Milk.  More  Money. 


Cows  will  Rive  15  to  20  per  cent,  more  milk  if  protected 
from  the  annoyance  of  flies  with  Childs'  So-Bos=So;| 
Kilf  ly .   It  is  a  thorough  fly  and  insect  killer,  and  it  abso- 
lutely deitroys  all  bacterial  germs.  It  allays  nervousness  in  horses 
as  well  as  cows  and  keeps  both  in  better  general  con- 
dition by  the  comfort  it  gives.  For  scours  in  calves, 
hog  cholera,  and  foul  In  calves'  feet  it  has  no  equal. 

It  is  perfectly  harmless  to  man  and  beast  and  may 
be  rapidly  applied  with  Childs'  Electric  Sprayer. 

It  Is  a  true  antiseptic  and  it  will  keep  stables,  cow 
sheds,  chicken  houses  and  pig  pens  in  a  perfectly 
sanitary  condition.    Convenient.    Cheap.  Practical. 

Mr.  Jacob  Steibel,  Supt.  to  the  Hon.  John  E.  ParsonB,  Lenox,  Mass.,  says:   "I  nave  used 
So-Bos-So  Kilfly  with  erood  results.  It  is  a  comiort  to  both  man  and  beast  at  milking  time." 

Ask  your  dealer  for  SO-BOS-SO  or  send  $2.00  for  1  gallon  can  and  sprayer  complete,  express 
paid  to  any  point  east  of  Mississippi  river. 

CHAS.  H.  CHILDS  &  CO.,  Sole  Mfrs.,  1 4  LaFayette  Street,       UTICA,  N.  Y. 


1 


29  YEARS  SELLING  DIREOT. 


We  are  the  largest  manufacturers  of 
vehicles  and  harness  in  the  world  sell- 
ing to  consumers,  and  we  have  been  do- 
ing business  in  this  way  for  29  years. 


WE  HAVE  NO  AGENTS 

but  ship  anywhere  for  examination 
guaranteeing:  safe  delivery.  Youare 
out  nothing  if  not  satisfied.  "We  make 
195  styles  of  vehicles  and  65  styles  of 
harness.  Our  prices  represent  the 
cost  of  material  and  making,  plus 

one  profit.  Our  large  free  catalogue  ered'steps.  Price,  $73.00.  Asgood 
shows  complete  line.    Send  f  orit.       as  sells  for  $40.00  more. 

Elkhart  Carriage  &  Harness  Manufacturing  Co.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


No.         Jump  Seat  Trap.  Price, 

fine  as  sells  for  $40  to  $50  more. 


No.  152  Top  Buggy  has  %  inch 
KeUy  rubber  tires  and  rubber  cov- 


LUMBER  and  MATERIAL  FROM  THE  BUFFALO  EXPOSITION. 

We  purchased  the  buildings  and  property  formerly  owned  by  the  exposition  and  now  offer 
for  sale  33,000,000  feet  of  fine  seasoned  lumber.  Thousands  of  Sash,  Windows  and  Doors,  En= 
gines,  Boilers,  Pumps  and  Machinery  in  general.  Mile  upon  mile  of  Iron  Pipe,  Electrical  appa- 
ratus of  various  kinds.  Pire  Apparatus,  Iron  Beams,  Trusses,  Columns,  Benches,  Builders' 
Hardware  and  thousands  of  other  items  too  numerous  to  mention.  All  of  the  above  will  be  in- 
cluded in  our  Exposition  Catalogue,  mailed  on  application.  OUR  PRICES  WILL  ASTONISH  YOU 

CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO.,  Pan-American  Dept.  No.  64,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


More  Than  310,000 

of  these  intelligent,  progressive  farmers  purchase  goods 
from  the  advertisers  who  use  the  Farm  and  Fireside. 


New  Wonder  Egg-Beater  FREE 

A  marvelous,  new  invention,  three  times  as  fast  and  easy 
as  any  other  egg-beater  or  cream-whip  ever  invented.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  so  simple  that  it  cannot  possibly,  by  any 
chance,  get  out  of  order.  Another  point  of  greatest  excel- 
lence is  that  it  can  be  cleaned  thoroughly  in  an  instant,  for 
there  are  no  bearings  or  wheels  in  which  the  material  to  be 
beaten  can  collect.   It  operates  simply  and  easily,  and  is  the 

MOST  RAPID  BEATER 

or  whip  known.  It  does  not  require  to  be  held  hard  against 
the  bottom  of  the  dish,  thus  running  any  risk  of  breaking  glass 
or  china.  There  are  no  parts  about  the  beater  that  can 
break.  It  is  made  of  durable  material,  and  has  no  gtass 
parts  whatever.   Sent  by  mail,  prepaid.   Order  as  No.  821. 

We  Will  Send  This  Egg-Beater  FREE  for  Sending  Only  TWO  Yearly  Subscriptions,  New 
or  Renewal,  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside;  or 

We  Will  Send  the  Farm  and  Fireside  One  Year,  New  or  Renewal,  and  This  Egg-Beater 

for  Only  40  Cents. 

(  When  this  offer  is  accepted  no  cash  commission-  can  be  allowed,  and  the  name  cannot  count 
in  a  club  toioard  a  premium) 

Any  one  accepting  this  offer  is  also  entitled  to  one  free  count  '.a  the  Dot  Contest  on  Page  19. 
ADDRESS  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 
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The  Volicy  of 

has  been  to  make  nothing  inferior 
or  shoddy.  They  believed  they 
could  not  afford  to  when  they 
started  and  they  know  they  can't 
now.  For  upwards  of  fifty  years 
they  have  always  put  out  the  very 
best  wagon  they  knew  how  to  make. 
And  they  have  always  been  a  step 
in  advance  of  the  best  anybody  else 
could  make.  That  is  how  the 
Studebakers  got  their  good  name 
and  the  colossal  business  they  are 
doing  to-day.  Studebaker's  wag- 
ons stand  first  everywhere  and  al- 
ways 

Studebakers  also  make  a  full  line  of  all 
kinds  of  vehicles,  harness,  etc.  They 
control  entire  output  of  the  World  Buggy 
Co.  and  make  the  "Izzer  Line"  of  vehicles. 
All  dealers  handle  Studebaker  goods. 
Write  us  for  catalogues,  etc 

Studebaker  Bros.  Mfg.  Co. 

South  Bend,  Ind. 

REPOSITORIES: 
Chicago,  Sew  York,  San  Francisco,  Kansas 
City,  Denver,  Salt  Lake  City,  Portland,  Ore. 


IDE 

MACHINERY 


p 

K^l  Best  and  cheapest. 
Send  for  catalogue. 

BOOMER  &  I0SCHEBT 
PBESS  CO., 

89  Wot  Water  St., 
\  SIEiClSK,  I.  T. 


NO  SPAVINS 


The  worst  possible  spavin  can  be  cured  in 
45  minutes.  Ringbones,  Curbs  and  Splints 
just  as  quick.  Not  painful  and  never  has 
failed.  Detailed  information  about  this 
new  method  sent  free  to  horse  owners. 

Write  today.  Ask  for  pamphlet  No.  68. 
Fleming  Bros.,  Chemists,  Union  Stock  Yds.,  Cblctgo. 


15  Tons 
a  Day 


The  Gem  Full-Circle  \iI£f*Baler,  hghtest, 
strongest,  cheapest  fcaler.  JIade  of  -wrought  steel. 
Operated  hy  1  or  2  horses.  30  inch  feed  opening. 
Sold  on  6  days  trial.  Catalogue  free.  Address 
►  i     CEO.  ERTEL  CO.,  Qulncy,  III. 


ORNAMENTAL  FENCE 


25  dealgns,  all  steel. 
Handsome,  durable.— 
Cheaper  than  a  wood 
fence.  Special  induce- 
ments to  church  and 
cemeteries.  Catalogue  fret. 
KOKOMO  FENCE 
MACHINE  CO., 
42 7 North  St., 
Kokomoi  Indiana. 


The  Most  Cider 

of  the  BEST  QUALITY  and  the  PUREST 
form  can  be  secured   from  a  given 
quantity  of  apples  by  the  u»e  of  the 

HYDRAULIC 

CIDER  PRESS 

The  oatj  prats  awwded  medfcl  and 
diploma  at'  World's    Pair.    Gat    our  free 

Ufa  it  rated  catalogue  before  buying. 
HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO., 
6  Mala  St.,  Mt.  Gllead,  Ohio. 


Latest  Patterns 

FOR  10  CENTS 

That  is  the  kind  our  pattern  cat- 
alogue tells  about  and  illustrates. 

We  send  it  FREE  on  request. 
Write  to-day. 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


NO  HUMBUG  STRLHENTSlnl 

Humane  Swin^V.  Stock  Marker  and  Calf 
Dehorner.  Stops  swine  of  all  ages  from 
rooting.  Makes 4Sdifferent ear  marks,  all 
sizes,  with  same  blade.  Extracts  Horns. 
Testimonialsfree.  Priced. 50  or  semi  $1 
,-ct  i  t  on  trial  ;i  f  it  suits  send  balance, 
pat'd  Apr.  23, 1901. 

FARMER  BRIGHTON,  Fairfield,  Iowa. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy 


SUGAR-BEETS  FOR  LAMBS 

MR.  H.  G.  Wilkerson,  of  Colorado,  writes  to  the  "A.  W.  and  C.  Reporter," 
that  he  has  two  hundred  and  sixty  lambs  about  ready  for  market  which 
will  net  him  two  dollars  a  head  profit.    He  does  not  feed  beet-pulp,  but 
the  whole  beets,  including  the  tops.    He  feeds  each  lamb  in  the  morning 
three  pounds  of  beets  cut  in  half,  and  in  the  evening  three  fourths  of  a  pound  of 
shelled  corn.    With  these  two  feeds  a  day  the  lambs  require  no  hay,  and  will 
fatten  in  much  less  time  than  when  fed  exclusively  on  hay  and  corn. 


KILLING  LARGE  ANIMALS 

How  to  kill  a  horse  crippled  by  accident  or  having  passed  the  age  of  usefulness 
is  often  a  serious  question  for  sensitive  people.  The  job  is  only  too  frequently 
done  in  a  most  bungling  and  inhuman  manner.  It  is  easy  enough  to  kill  an  animal 
with  one  well-aimed  and  forcibly  struck  blow  of  the  back  of  the  ax  directed  to  the 
middle  of  the  forehead.  Such  a  blow,  however,  usually  fails  to  kill  a  horse  instan- 
taneously, and  may  cause  to  it  a  great  deal  of  suffering.  Last  fall  I  was  on  the 
Pan-American  Exposition  grounds  when  the  electrocution  of  Bostock's  big  and 
unmanageable  elephant  was  to  take  place.  I  meant  to  learn  something  about  the 
speedy  and  painless  killing  of  a  big  brute  by  the  electrical  current,  although  I 
mistrusted  from  the  very  start  that  the  much-advertised  affair  was  to  be  only  a 
fake,  as  it  really  proved  to  be  in  the  end.  Undoubtedly  it  would  be  easy  enough 
for  an  expert  electrician,  with  an  unlimited  supply  of  electrical  power  at  his  com- 
mand, to  extinguish  the  life  of  even  a  big  animal  suddenly,  like  blowing  out  a 
candle.  But  electrical  experts  and  electrical  power  are  not  always  available  when 
a  horse  is  to  be  killed.  A  bullet  fired  from  a  rifle  or  even  a  heavy  revolver  at 
close  quarters,  and  right  between  the  eyes,  or  possibly  between  eye  and  ear,  will 
undoubtedly  do  cleaner  business  than  the  back  of  the  ax;  and  if  one  fails  several 
shots  can  be  fired  in  rapid  succession,  making  an  end  to  the  animal's  suffering 
quickly  and  surely.  Still  more  preferable  in  many  cases  may  be  the  administra- 
tion of  a  pound  of  chloroform.  A  large  sponge  saturated  with  the  chloroform,  ■ 
placed  into  a  tight  sack  or  bag.  and  the  latter  slipped  over  the  mouth  and  nostrils 
of  the  animal,  and  tied  there,  will  accomplish  the  object  sought  in  a  few  minutes. 


U.S.& FOREIGN  PATENTS: 


I  45  t,,j.'  i; 
.  Blurt     for  ,.Jn.Ll. 

l.,uura."Alexaiid.r  *  Dowell,  607  Sere  nth  St.,  Waihington,  U.C. 


FARMERS  AS  BUTTER-MAKERS 

By  far  less  of  the  butter  made  in  this  country  at  the  present  time  is  produced 
on  the  farm  than  formerly.  With  the  coming  of  creameries  the  business  of 
butter-making  has  been  working  more  and  more  away  from  the  farm  and  into  the 
hands  of  men  who  make  that  art  a  profession. 

This  is  partly  for  the  better  and  partly  for  the  worse.  There  are  many  on  the 
farm  who  never  should  try  to  make  up  their  own  milk.  They  have  neither  the 
facilities  nor  the  skill  to  do  this  in  a  first-class  manner.  Certain  requisites  must 
be  at  hand  to  enable  the  farmer  to  make  butter  successfully.  Such  are  good,  pure 
water,  good  pastures  and  good,  warm  barns.  Not  all  of  us  have  these.  And  who- 
ever attempts  to  do  without  them  cannot  but  make  a  failure.  They  might  far 
better  let  the  milk  go  to  the  creamery. 

But  it  is  a  pity  that  some  of  the  farmers  who  have  given  up  making  butter 
should  have  done  so.  Well-made  dairy-butter  is  the  finest  in  the  world.  It  will 
keep  longer,  retaining  its  original  flavor,  than  njne  tenths  of  the  creamery-butter 
on  the  market.  There  are  thousands  of  city  people  now  who  prefer  to  buy  their 
butter  of  farmers,  and  thousands  more  would  be  glad  to  do  so  if  they  could.  But 
what  advantage  would  that  be  to  the  farmer?  It  would  mean  a  difference  of  from 
three  to  six  cents  on  every  pound  made.  If  a  man  has  twelve,  fifteen  or  twenty 
cows,  this  means  a  fine  addition  to  the  yearly  income.  And  most  of  us  would  find 
this  a  fine  thing  to  reckon  up  at  the  end  of  the  season's  work. 

The  price  of  dairy-butter  has  been  crowding  up  nearer  and  nearer  every  year  to 
that  commanded  by  creamery  make.  Take  the  quotations  of  March  22d  for 
example  of  the  near  approach  of  figures.  The  New  York  quotations  were  as 
follows:  Creamery,  first,  twenty-eight  and  twenty-nine  cents;  state  dairy,  twenty- 
eight  cents.  Why  should  not  the  price  be  the  same?  If  the  supply  of  state  dairy 
•were  uniform  that  would  be  true.  But  some  lots  are  not  quite  what  they  should 
be,  and  the  price  must  be  shaded.  When  the  time  comes  that  we  as  farmers  make 
an  article  which  is  always  up  to  the  top  notch,  then  the  difference  now  marking 
the  line  between  creamery  and  dairy  butter  will  disappear. 

There  are  many  things  to  encourage  private  dairymen.  There  is  a  fine  satis- 
faction in  being  master  of  one's  own  business.  No  one  can  dictate  to  the  farmer 
what  he  shall  or  shall  not  do.  He  has  his  own  reputation  at  stake,  and  will  work 
to  sustain  it.  E.  L.  Vincent. 

PIG  PEN  CHEMISTRY 

Agricultural  chemistry  and  adapted  rations  have  produced  marked  changes  in 
pork-making  since  the  feeding-problems  have  been  worked  out  on  a  scientific 
basis.  The  result  in  pig-feeding  circles  has  been  a  shortening  of  the  porker's 
span  of  life  and  a  corresponding  lengthening  of  the  feeder's  bank-account. 

In  the  old  days,  when  the  fall-farrowed  pigs  were  carried  through  the  winter 
on  the  stinting-and-stunting  plan,  with  the  idea  that  a  hog  must  be  a  year  old 
or  upward  before  turning  off,  are  happily  past.  Now  the  maxim  with  progressive 
feeders  is  a  short  life  and  a  growing  one.  Every  day  from  start  to  finish  that  the 
best  possible  growth  is  not  secured  makes  a  leak  in  the  profits.  In  fact,  the  pig's 
future  in  no  small  degree  depends  on  the  prenatal  conditions.  If  his  dam  or  sire 
is  neglected,  and  becomes  unfit  by  improper  feeding,  too  close  confinement  or 
other  common  mistaken  practices,  the  litter  is  handicapped  from  the  start,  and 
can  never  make  the  growth  it  otherwise  would. 

An  average  daily  growth  of  three  pounds  in  pig-feeding  makes  a  good  bull's- 
eye  for  the  up-to-date  feeder  to  aim  at  during  the  first  six  or  eight  months  of  the 
pig's  life.  When  this,  or  even  a  gain  considerably  less  than  that  figure,  is  attained 
a  good  margin  of  profit  is  assured. 

A  record  of  a  litter  raised  by  the  writer  may  not  be  without  interest  and  value. 
Nine  pigs,  farrowed  early  in  March  by  a  cross-bred  Poland-China-Cheshire  sow, 
sired  by  a  Berkshire  boar,  were  fed  a  few  days  under  six  months.  The  sire  and 
dam  had  both  descended  from  well-cared-for,  growthy  stock,  had  been  given 
plenty  of  range,  and  were  in  good,  but  not  fancy,  condition.  The  pigs  were  left  on 
the  sow  two  months.  At  the  time  of  weaning  they  were  taking  full  rations  of  wheat 
middlings  mixed  with  slightly  soured  skim-milk,  besides  eating  heartily  of  clover 
in  pasture.  The  same  method  of  feeding  was  followed  until  the  pigs  were  four 
months  old,  with  the  addition  of  some  whole-wheat  meal  during  the  fourth  month. 
During  the  fifth  month  a  little  Indian-corn  meal  was  gradually  added  to  the  other 
feeds.  During  the  sixth  month  more  corn-meal  was  added  until  the  grain  ration 
was  composed  of  middlings  and  corn-meal  half  and  half  combined  with  sufficient 
skim-milk  to  make  a  thick  slop.  Grain  and  milk  were  mixed  in  advance  from  one 
feeding-period  to  the  next,  three  feeds  daily,  in  just  sufficient  quantity  to  be 
greedily  cleaned  up.  Comfortable,  dry  beds  were  provided,  and  no  day  in  the  six 
months  of  their  lives  were  those  pigs  once  off  their  feed.  The  last  of  August  the 
pigs  were  marketed,  when  the  litter  showed  an  average  weight  of  one  hundred 
and  seventy-one  pounds  each.  At  a  fair  estimate  the  skimmed  milk  consumed 
had  a  feeding  value  of  thirty  cents  a  hundred  pounds.  B.  F.  W.  T. 


Sharpies  "Tubular" 

Dairy  Separators. 

Official  Report  of  State  Authorities.!"" 

University  of  Wisconsin— 630  lbs 
per  hour;  test  skim  milk. ,  .01 
Conn.  Agr.  College— 927  lbs  per 

hour;  testskimmilk  08 

Ohio  State  University— "Doing 
good  work"test  skim  milk.  02 
Univ.  of  Term.— "Very  satisfac- 
tory;"  test  skim  milk. . .  .trace 
N.  H.  Agr.  College— "The  bovs 
like  it;" test  skim  milk... 01 
Hatch  Experiment  Station,  Mara.— 692  lbs 

per  hour;  test  skim  milk  .02 

Kansas  State  Agr.  College— 660  lbs  per  hour ; 

test  skim  milk  03 

Pennsylvania  Agr.College— "Did  very  good 

work.  It  skims  very  clean." 
University  of  Nebraska— "Runs  very  light 

Doing  good  work." 
Tuskegee,  Ala..  Industrial  Inst.— "The  thor- 
oughness of  skimming  is  remarkable. 
SHARPLES  CO.,  P.  M.  SHARPLES, 

III*,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


HAS  NO 
EQUAL 

For 

Spavins, 
Ringbone, 
Splints, 
Curbs, 

and  all  forms  of 
Lameness 

bunches  or  bony 
enlargements. 

Dr.  B.  J.  Eendtll  Co.,  Gentlemen: — I  hiYeuled  jonxKendell'f  SplTtnCum 
for  CO  yeira  .cd  h»TC  found  It  an  tn/aMit-Ic  remedy.    Pleaee  mail  In.  your 
boor  it  oncets  I  h&re  .  colt  th.t  I  »m  now  hiring  trouble  with,  and  oblig. 
Touts  truly,  L.  L  JAEV1S,  Dty ton,  texaj,  Sept.  22, 1900. 

Asalinlmentforfamilyiiseithas  no  equal.    Prlee  ils  ill 
fort  5.    Ask  your  druggist  for  KENDALL'S  8PATU  CCREl 
also  *'A  Treatise  on  the  Horse,"  the  book  free,  or  address 
DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO.,  EN0S8URQ  FALLS,  VT. 


DON'T  TRY 
TO  MAKE  MONEY 
MAKING  MILK 

"WITHOUT  A 


SI 

Send  for  SILO  and  Dairy 
Goods  Catalogs. 

Moseleyfi  Stoddard  Mfg.Co. 

RUTLAND,  VT. 


You  Gei  More  Bales 


83  Styles 
and 
Six*. 


In  the  Gar 

when  the  hay  is  baled  with  an 

'EL " 


PRESS 

That  saves  freight  and 
adds  to  profit.  Feedholej 
53x30  ins.  makes  it  easi- 
est and  safest  to  feed. 
Remember — this  is  not  a  bundler, 
it  la  a  pre*i*.     Automatic  block 
placing  device  saves  time,  arms  and  hands.  Requires 
less  power  than  any  other  machine  of  equal  capacity. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  FBFE. 
COLLINS  PLOW  CO.,  1116  Hampshire  St.,  QULNCY,  ILL, 


Horse  or 
Steam  Power, 


The  CORRUGATED 

Cream  Separator 

The  greatest  labor-saving  machine  ever 
used  on  a  farm.  Does  not  mix  the  water 
with  the  milk  or  require  power  to  operate 
it.  Every  farmer  makes  creamery  butter 
and  more  of  it.  It  has  double  the  cooling 
surface  of  that  of  any  separator  made. 
Ask  your  grocer  for  them  or  write  direct  to 
ED.  S.  CrSHMAN,  Sole  Manufacturer 
Agents  Wanted.  P.O.Box  lll,CentervUle,Ia* 


'EPARATORS  AND 

f  For  1, 2  and  3  horses,  with  ^oremor;  level  • 
even  tread.  Catalogue  free. 


POWERS. 


Sweep  powers,  Corn  Shelters,  Feed  Mills, Steel  Rollers,  A-lowers, 
Rakes,  Cultivators,  Saws,  Engines — 3  to  25  H.P.,  mounted  or 
stationary.    The  MessLnger  Allg.  Co.,  Tatomy,  Fa. 

$26:5°  BUYS  A  BUGGY 

(with  top  $33. 60>  of  very  superior 
QUALITY,  STYLE  and  DURABILITY.  ' 
Entire  output  of  two  enormous  fac- 
tories, sold  direct  to  con- 
sumer.  "We  mfr.  full  line 
Buggies,  Carriages,  Har- 
ness, guarantee  all  goods, 
ship  on  approval. 
WE  DEFY  COM  PETITION'  and 
SAVE  DEALERS1  PROFIT. 
Money  bw:*  1 1  not  satisfied.    Send  for  CATALOGUE  and  SPECIAL  OFFER. 
UNION  BUUGY  COMPANY,    '206  Saginaw  Street,  Pontlac,  HUea, 


ENGINES,  BOILERS 
AND  MACHINERY. 

When  you  want  good  rebuilt  ma- 
chinery at  bargain  prices,  write  for 
our  Catalogue, No.84.  Wecarry 
all  kinds  of  engines  (gas,  gasolen. 
and  steam  power),  boilers,  pumps, 
and  mill  supplies  in  general. 
CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO. 

West  35th  and  Iron  Sts..  Chicago. 


FENCE! 


STRONGEST 

MADE.  Bull- 
strong.  Chicken- 
tight.  Sold  to  the  Farmer  at  Wholesale 
Prices.    Folly  Warranted.  Catalog  Free. 

COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO., 
Box  18  Winchester,  Indiana,  C  S.  A* 


Sewton't  Heave,  Cough,  DIs* 
temper  and  Indigestion  Cure. 
A  veterinary  specific  for  wind, 
throat  and  stomach  troubles. 
Strong  recommends.  $1  per 
can.  Dealers,  mall  or  Ex. paid. 
Nowton  Horse  Remedy  Co. 
(  6  )  Toledo,  Ohio. 


$1,500.00  Cash  Prizes 

Free  contest.  See  Pages  18  and  19  of  this 
issue  of  the  Farm  and  Fireside  for  list  of 
207  great  cash  prizes. 
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OHIO  SHORTHORN  SALES 

The  series  of  Shorthorn  sales,  consisting  of  E.  S.  Kelly's  May  20th,  C.  L.  Ger- 
laugh's  May  21st,  and  W.  I.  Wood's  May  22d,  were  the  most  successful  held 
in  Ohio  in  many  years.  Mr.  Kelly  had  choice  cattle  to  sell,  his  fine  selec- 
tion of  imported  stock  attracting  buyers  from  many  different  states.  The 
stock  was  in  fine  condition  when  led  into  the  ring,  and  in  every  case  where 
individual  merit  and  popular  blood  lines  were  combined  there  was  no  trouble  to 
reach  attractive  prices.  Mr.  Gerlaugh' s  offerings  was  of  the  highest  type  of 
fashionably  bred  cattle,  and  bidding  was  spirited  from  start  to  finish.  Mr.  Wood 
included  in  his  sale  more  cattle  that  did  not  carry  imported  blood,  and  were 
intended  for  the  ordinary  breeder,  and  while  his  average  was  not  so  high,  the 


MARY  14th 

Sold  for  $1,000  May  20th,  at  the  first  annual  public  sale  of  choice  animals  from  Mr.  E.  S.  Kelly's 
Whitehall  herd  of  Scotch-bred  Shorthorns. 

ale  as  a  whole  was  fully  satisfactory.  These  sales  were  a  complete  success,  both 
rom  the  sellers'  and  buyers'  standpoint,  and  the  good  things  dispersed  went  into 
hands  that  will  appreciate  what  they  got.  These  gentlemen  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  the  straightforward,  manly  way  in  which  they  conducted  the  sales. 
Every  one  who  bought  was  guaranteed  to  get  just  what  he  bid  on  as  to  quality, 
breeding  and  condition.  This  series  of  sales,  has  been  worth  more  than  can  be 
estimated  to  the  breeding  interests  of  the  various  states  into  which  the  cattle 
went.  Ohio,  which  was  the  pioneer  state  in  Shorthorn  importing  and  breeding, 
has  again  showed  that  she  has  not  deserted  her  first  love,  and  with  such  men  as 
Kelly,  Gerlaugh,  Wood  and  others  she  is  destined  to  hold  her  place  in  the  front 
ranks. — National  Stockman  and  Farmer. 

At  the  Kelly  sale  prices  ranged  from  $160  for  a  young  bull  to  $1,625  f°r 
imported  "Missie  148th." 

Twenty-eight  females  sold  for....  $19,185,  an  average  of  $685.20 

Eight  bulls  sold  for..............     2,070,  an  average  of  228.75 

Thirty-six  head  sold  for   21,255,  an  average  of  590.40 

At  the  Gerlaugh  sale  the  prices  ranged  from  $160  for  a  young  heifer  to  $1,705 
Bor  "Master  of  the  Ring,"  a  roan  bull  out  of  a  Missie  cow. 

Twenty-five  females  sold  for  $15,375,  an  average  of  $615.30 

Eight  bulls  sold  for  •   4,755,  an  average  of  594.70 

Thirty-three  head  sold  for   20,130,  an  average  of  610.00 

At  the  Wood  sale  the  prices  ranged  from  $115  for  a  red  heifer  to  $2,050  for  the 
imported  cow,  "Proud  Fancy." 

Thirty-four  females  sold  for  $12,485,  an  average-  of  $367.20 

Ten  bulls  sold  for  :   3,310,  an  average  of  331.10 

Forty-four  head  sold  for   15,795,  an  average  of  359.00 

STABLE  DISINFECTION 

The  disinfection  of  stables  after  a  period  of  constant  use  should  be  a  part  of 
routine  practice.  Dairy-stables  in  particular  should  be  disinfected  twice  a  year, 
and  oftener  if  the  conditions  demand  it.  It  is  not  possible  to  give  many  stables 
the  thorough  disinfection  that  is  possible  in  houses,  because  their,  construction 
will  not  admit  of  it,  but  it  is  possible  to  do  very  much  and  at  little  expense. 

The  ideal  method  of  disinfection  is  by  means  of  a  gas,  as  that  would  have  the 
power  to  penetrate  everywhere.  The  effectiveness  of  this  method  depends  upon 
securing  a  large  volume  of  gas,  and  maintaining  it  for  some  time.  Unless  the 
stable  can  be  made  tight  a  gas  will  be  of  little  use.  For  all  practical  purposes 
the  gas  produced  by  burning  sulphur  over  a  pot  of  coals  is  the  best  if  used  in 
connection  with  steam.  The  dry  sulphur  fumes  have  little  germ-killing  power,  but 
when  combined  with  the  steam  in  the  air  it  forms  a  compound  that  is  deadly. 
The  boiling  of  water  and  burning  of  sulphur  should  go  together.  Formaldehyde 
gas  is  not  so  efficient  for  the  disinfection  of  a  stable  as  many  would  have  us 
believe.  A  very  practical  means  of  disinfection  that  may  be  used  under  almost 
every  stable  condition  is  by  whitewashing.  This  is  not  expensive  for  material, 
and  is  very  easily  applied  by  means  ,  of  an  inexpensive  spray-pump.  The  lime 
should  be  thoroughly  slaked,  strained  through  a  cloth,  and  made  just  thin  enough 
to  work  well  through  the  nozzle.  One  man  can  apply  two  coats  of  whitewash 
with  a  pump  and  reach  all  parts  of  sides  and  ceiling  of  a  room  in  about  one  fourth 
the  time  required  with  the  brush.  Whitewash  will  kill  or  hold  the  germs  with 
which  it  comes  in  contact.  It  has  the  effect,  too,  of  making  the  barn  lighter  and 
cleaner.  After  the  first  spraying  one  application  will  usually  be  sufficient  if  given 
regularly.  As  the  business  of  supplying  milk  to  cities  and  creameries  is  of  large 
proportions,  and  depends  upon  cleanliness,  th\s  precaution  of  disinfection  should 
be  regularly  followed.— A.  W.  Bitting,  D.V.S.,  in  Bulletin  of  the  Indiana  Exper- 
iment Station. 


The  Sign  of  a  Watch  Case 


This  Keystone  is  the  identifying  sign  of 
the  best  watch  case  made— no  matter  what 
it  costs.  It  stands  for  worth  and  wear 
for  beauty  equal  to  an  all-gold  case,  at  a 
much  smaller  price.  The 

MS.  BOSS 

Stiffened  GOLD 

Watch  Case 

is  better  protection  than  a  solid  gold 
case,  because  of  its  stiffness  and 
Btrength.  Better  than  any  other  case, 
because  it  will  last  for  25  years  with- 
out wearing  thin  or  losing  its  beauty. 
A  reputation  of  50  years  proves  the 
value  of  the  Jas.  Boss  Case. 

Consult  the  jeweler.  Write  us  for  a  booklet. 
THE  KEYSTONE  WATCH  CASE  COMPANY, 
Philadelphia. 


TILE  DRAINED  LAND 


is  the  earliest,  easiest  worked  and  most  pro- 
ductive land.    By  using  tile  you  get  rid  orthe 
surplus  water  and  admit  the  air  to  the  soil- 
both  necessary  to  best  results  ih  agriculture.  My  AGRICULTURAL 
DRAIN  TILE  meets  every  requirement.  Make  also  Sewer  Pipe,  Red 

-  — -      —   -  .     n.  .  x         *C  c:a.  Txr.n.  mil.    „*„    Write  tor 

,Y. 


and  Fire  Brick,  Chimney  Tops-  Encaustic  Side  Walk  Tile,  etc.  Write  f 
what  you  want  and  prices.  JOHN'H.  JACKSON  ,  60 'ihird  Ave.  AIbany,N. 


L 


A  NEW  INDUSTRY 

(PULP  FOR  PAPER) 

THAT  WILL  CREATE  ENORMOUS  WEALTH 

NATIONAL  FIBER  &  CELLULOSE  CO. 

OF  CHICAGO 

owns  and  controls  machinery*  patents  and  processes 
for  manufacturing'  all  grades  of  paper,  feed  and  by- 
products from  the  wasted  corn-stalks.  This  waste 
in  the  corn  belt  of  the  U.  S.  amounted  to  over  58 
million  tons  in  1900.  This  enterprise  will  create  more 
wealth  than  the  utilization  of  the  once  wasted  cot- 
ton-seed. It  will  add  #3.00  per  ton  to  all  this  waste 
corn-field  tonnage,  giving  millions  to  the  farmer, 
furnishing  new  avenues  of  labor  and  new  freight  to 
railroads.  Every  pound  of  paper-pulp  is  made  from 
vegetable  fiber.  The  timber  for  pulp  in  the  U.  S.  is 
nearly  exhansted.  Paper  manufacturers  are  now 
forced  into  Canada  for  their  supply.  Every  paper- 
mill  in  this  country  will  use  this  pulp.  Every  city 
in  this  and  foreign  countries  will  use  and  deal  in  this 
feed.  Manufacturers  of  celluloid,  leather  and  rub- 
ber substitutes,  insulating  material,  linoleum  and 
pipe-covering  will  be  users  of  this  cellulose. 

Contracts  for  machinery  for  the  first  plants  have 
been  let  with  Torris  Wold  <fc  Co.,  Chicago. 

THE  STOCK  OF  THE 

NATIONAL  FIBER  &  CELLULOSE  CO. 

Will  as  an  investment  surpass  every- 
thing' in  the  history  of  industrial  money- 
makers. A  limited  amount  of  stock  is 
offered  at  $1 .50  per  share,  par  value 
$10.00,  fully  paid  aud  uou-assessable. 
BUY  BEFORE  THE  ADVANCE  IN 
PRICE,  as  the  stock  is  selling  rapidly. 
Investors  are  invited  to  examine  ma- 
chinery, patents,  processes,  products  and 
everything;  pertaining:  to  the  busiuess. 

For  highly  interesting  illustrated 
pamphlet  fully  describing  this  new  in- 
dustry and  subscriptions,  write  or  wire 

SAHF0RD  MAKEEVER,  Fiscal  Agent 
84  Adams  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


and  Tumors  cured  by  scien- 
tific methods.    Loner  experi- 
ence. No  knife  used.  Book  free. 
Address  Dr.  C.  Weber,  121  W.  9th  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

HE  A  TH  in  I  IPC  on  hens  &  chickens.  64-p.  Book  Free. 
UEA1H  IU  L,lvE  D.J.  Lambert.  Box  303,  Apponaug,  K.I. 

Ifwae^swuseh  Thompson's  Eye  Water 

FARMERS  wanted  as  agents. 
August  Post,  Moulton,  Iowa. 


BINDER  TWINE 


HAVE  YOU  SEEN  THE 

Jack 
of  All 
Trades? 


PUMPS 
WATER- 
SHELLS 
CORN- 
GRINDS 
FEED — 
CHURNS 
BUTTER— 

-and  hundreds  of  other  obs  with  the 
strength  of  15  men.  Most  Convenient  and 
useful  power  ever  invented.  Costs  only  TWO 
cents  per  hour  to  run.  Especially  adapted 
to  farm  work. 

it  is  a  NEW  ENGINE  made  by 

Kansas  City 
St.  Paul 
Minneapolis 
Omaha 
Denver 

Salt  Lake  City 
San  Francisco 
Indianapolis  Los  Angeles 
St.  Louis     Portland,  Ore. 


Fairbanks 
Morse  &g£E 

(^Ompany 


Cleveland 
Cincinnati 
Detroit 
Louisville 


WROUGHT  IRON  PIPE 

Good  condition,  used  short  time  only;  new  threads  7 
and  couplings;  for  Steam,  Gas  or  Water;  sizes  from  J£ 
to  12  inch  diameter.   Our  price  per  foot  on  %  inch  is 
3c ;  on  1  inch  3J-£c.    Write  for  free  catalogue  No. 84. 

CHICAC0  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO., 

W.  35th  and  Iron  Sts.,  CHICAGO. 


FOUTZ'S 

HORSE  &  CATTLE 

Powders 

1.  Pkg.,  25c. ;  5  Pfcgs.,  #1:  .  .   -  ;.  .  _         ■•  ,.i,,- 

phlet  No,5,/ree.   I>AVII>  E.  FOUTZ,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Vitalizes,  Renovates  and  Re- 
stores to  normal  Diseased  and 
Debilitated  Animals.  It  Cures 
Chronic  Cough,  Influenza,  Dis- 
temper, Heaves,  Flatulency  and 
Hidebound.  For  Sale  by  All 
Pealera.  Clet  the  Genuine. 
12  Pkgs.,  #2 ;  charges  paid.  Pain- 
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WHITE  P.  ROCK  EOOS  <tO  Qfl 

Low  combs,  yellow  skin,  great  layers.  ^^•V/V/ 
H.  C.  KEEN,  Ablngton  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


BARNS  ^  BARNS  ^  Builton3eientific  principles  which 


protect  against  Are  by  lightning. 
111.  Catalogue  Free.    JOHN  SCHEIDLER,  Colilwuter,  Mlili. 


Family  Dial-Scale 

A  perfect,  practical,  durable,  accurate  dial-scale.  A  scale  with- 
out weights.  Never  the  worry  aud  bother  of  hunting  for  a  mis- 
laid weight.  Ready  instantly  to  weigh  provisions,  groceries, 
or  anything  about  your  house.  It  is  constructed  entirely  of 
steel,  with  enameled  dial.  It  weighs  by  ounces  up  to  twenty- 
four  pounds.  It  is  perfectly  simple  in  construction,  nothing  to 
get  out  of  order.  By  means  of  a  simple  thumb-screw  the  scale 
is  kept  absolutely  accurate  even  in  extremely  hot  or  extremely 
cold  weather.  Whether  you  buy  or  sell  it  is  indispensable— a 
reliable,  ever-ready  friend  that  you  ought  not  to  be  without. 
Scale  sent  by  express  from  Chicago,  charges  paid  by  receiver. 
Shipping  weight  about  eight  pounds.   Order  as  No.  486. 

We  will  send  this  Dial-Scale  FREE 
for  sending  six  yearly  subscriptions, 
new  or  renewal,  to  the  Farm  and  Fire- 
side; or 


GIVEN  FOR  SENDING  SIX 
YEARLY  SUBSCRIPTIONS 


>r  renewal,  and  ~  _ 
for  4)  LZC> 


We  will  send  the  Farm  and  Fireside 
one  year,  new  or  renewal,  and 
this  Dial-Scale 

(To  Club-Kaisers : — When  the  subscriber  pays  you  this  special 
price  you  are  entitled  cither  to  the  regular  cash  coin* 
mission  or  to  count  the  name  in  a  club.) 
Any  one  accepting  this  offer  is  also  entitled  to  a  free  . 
count  in  the  contest  for  the  $1,500.00 
Cash  Prizes.   See  Page  19. 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


The  recognized  beef-breeds  are  the  Shorthorns,  Herefords  and  Aberdeen 
Angus.  The  breed  that  matures  the  earliest  is  the  most  profitable  one.     *    *  * 


NOT  A  MAN  OR  BOY  BUT  WILL  TAKE  PRIDE 
.    IN  THE  POSSESSION  OP  THIS 

High=Grade  Pocket=Knife 

The  blades  are  of  the  very  best  cutlery-steel,  tempered 
by  experts,  ground  to  a  keen  edge  and  then  highly  polished 
The  knife  is  brass-lined  and  hand-forged.    Buffalo-horn  handle, 
and  German-silver  bolster  and  shield.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

We  Will  Send  the  Farm  and  Fireside  One  Year 
This  Splendid  Knife  for  Only  80  Cents. 

Or  We  Will  Send  the  Knife  Free  to  any  one  sending  Four 
Yearly  subscriptions  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside.    In  this  case 
the  subscribers  can  ac- 
cept any  of  the  offers  in 
this  paper  including  the 
Farm  and  Fireside. 

ADDRESS 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


Illustration  Exact 
Size 
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THE  HEN'S  TOILET 

The  dust-bath  is  to  the  fowl  what  the 
wash-tub  is  to  the  individual.  With 
the  dust-bath  the  hen  cleans  her 
body.  She  uses  it  also  for  exer- 
cise. When  a  hen  is  incubating  she 
comes  off  as  regularly  to  dust  herself  as 
to  feed,  instinct  teaching  her  that  it  is 
the  best  of  methods  for  ridding  herself  of  lice, 
is  cheap,  and  should  be  used  plentifully. 


Poultry  -Ra  is  ing 


By  P.  H.  JACOBS 


Dust 


IMPROVEMENT 


Select  the  choicest  fowls  to  keep,  and  thus  improve 
the  flock  every  year.  Marketing  the  best  fowls  and 
keeping  those  that  are  left,  as  many  do,  is  like  plant- 
ing seed  peas  or  beans  from  the  vines  that  have  sup- 
plied the  table  until  they  are  no  longer  worth  picking. 
The  poultry-raiser  and  the  stock-breeder  should  breed 
from  the  best  specimens  those  that  will  give  him  the 
most  profit  for  the  outlay.  In  this  manner  the  flock 
may  be  improved  every  year. 


SHADELESS  YARDS 

As  the  warm  weather  approaches  shade  must  be 
provided  for  the  fowls  and  chicks  if  they  are  expected 
to  thrive.  Fowls  suffer  greatly  from  cold  in  winter, 
but  not  so  much  as  they  do  from  heat  in  summer  if 
compelled  to  be  under  the  sun's  rays  all  the  time. 
Farmers  usually  let  their  fowls  run  at  large,  and  in 
that  case  they  can  always  find  plenty  of  shade;  but  in 
a  shadeless  yard,  in  which  the  fowls  may  be  confined, 
they  suffer  greatly  on  very  warm  days. 


FATTENING  FOR  MARKET 

When  fattening  poultry  for  market  the  fowls  will 
gain  more  rapidly  if  they  are  kept  in  small  flocks  than 
when  they  are  cooped  singly,  as  they  then  become 
droopy  and  lose  their  appetite.  Feed  them  four  times 
a  day,  allowing  green  food  at  least  once  a  day,  with 
plenty  of  corn  at  night.  The  other  two  meals  may 
consist  of  one  part,  by  weight,  of  corn-meal,  one  of 
bran,  one  of  ground  oats  and  one  of  crude  tallow. 
Mix  with  boiling  water  or  milk,  and  give  as  much  as 
they  will  eat. 

MAKING  NEW  BREEDS 

The  question  has  been  asked  if  a  breeder  has  a 
white  bird  (or  birds)  in  his  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
(or  other  breeds),  how  long  will  it  be  before  he  can 
create  from  them  a  flock  that  is  all  white?  It  de- 
pends on  how  much  white  appears.  The  more  black, 
the  longer  the  time  required  to  get  rid  of  it.  It  does 
not  pay  to  bother  with  "sports,"  as  it  is  easier  to  send 
and  get  White  Plymouth  Rocks  at  once.  It  is  also  a 
waste  of  time,  as  perhaps  five  or  ten  years  may  be 
required  before  all  the  black  disappears,  and  after  all 
the  work  has  been  done  one  will  only  have  arrived  at 
a  point  that  could  have  been  reached  much  easier 
through  the  breeders. 


WASTE  IN  FEEDING 

Care  in  feeding  avoids  waste  of  food.  Frequently  a 
large  waste  occurs  when  the  food  is  thrown  on  the 
ground.  The  hens  trample  more  than  they  eat,  and 
then  refuse  it.  This  frequent  and  constant  trampling 
of  the  food  causes  the  ground  to  become  contam- 
inated, as  well  as  rendering  it  a  breeding-place  for 
disease.  There  is  no  necessity  for  throwing  the  food 
on  the  ground  to  be  wasted.  A  clean  board  is  better, 
and  in  feeding  one  should  endeavor  to  give  no  more 
than  will  be  eaten  up  clean.  Soft  food  is  more  easily 
wasted  than  whole  grain,  as  the  birds  will  hunt  for 
that  left  over;  and  to  avoid  loss  the  soft  food  should 
not  be  too  wet.  Whole  grains  should  be  scattered 
over  a  large  surface. 


WHITEWASH  MIXTURES 

There  are  two  kinds  of  ordinary  whitewash  which 
may  be  used  to  advantage.  They  are  prepared  in  the 
following  manner:  For  inside  work,  to  a  bucketful  of 
ready  lime-wash  add  one  pint  of  soft-boiled  rice  and 
one  fourth  of  a  pound  of  white  glue  thoroughly  dis- 
solved, and  mix  through  the  mess.  For  outside  work,, 
substitute  in  place  of  the  rice  and  glue  (to  each  pailful 
of  wash)  one  pound  of  common  rock-salt  dissolved  in 
boiling  water.  Thus  mixed,  and  applied  on  a  bright, 
sunny  day,  the  whitening  will  remain  permanent  in 
color,  and  will  not  readily  rub  off.  The  application  for 
the  interior  will  destroy  the  lice  that  may  be  secreted 
in  the  rough  walls  and  crevices  in  the  inside  of  the 
house  if  the  wash  be  generously  distributed. 


TREATMENT  FOR  GAPES 

Gapes  occur  where  the  soil  is  tainted  or  filthy. 
Chickens  that  are  strong  and  vigorous  resist  parasitic 
attacks  of  this  kind  with  great  ease,  while  the  fragile 
chickens  succumb.  The  best  preventive  is  to  breed 
from  the  most  vigorous  parents  possible,  and  to  keep 
the  chickens  upon  soil  to  which  fowls  have  hitherto 
been  strangers  for  some  years.  How  the  worm  enters 
the  system  is  not  exactly  understood,  but  there  it  is, 
and  must  be  dealt  with  in  the  best  manner  possible. 
It  often  happens  that  remedies  which  are  destructive 
to  a  parasite  are  dangerous  to  the  chick.  In  the  case 
of  gapes  many  materials  have  been  tried,  with  more 
or  less  success.  The  usual  method  is  to  submit  the 
chicks  to  the  fumes  of  burning  sulphur.  They  must 
be  kept  in  a  small  compartment,  from  which  the  gas 
cannot  escape,  sufficiently  long  to  prevent  any  pos- 
sibility of  suffocation.  Strong  chicks  can.  without 
doubt,  inhale  the  fumes  long  enough  for  the  destruc- 


tion of  the  parasite,  but  great  care  is  necessary.  A 
drop  of  turpentine  on  a  bread-crumb  is  also  a  remedy. 
Thrusting  a  straw  into  the  windpipe  to  draw  the 
worms  out  cannot  be  easily  done  by  inexperienced 
persons. 

OATS  AS  FOOD 

Oats  contain  more  protein  than  corn,  and  less 
starch;  but  oats  contain  fully  as  much  oil  (or  fat)  as 
corn  (about  four  per  cent),  but  the  proportion  of  oil 
is  too  small  to  render  either  grain  fit  for  fowls.  It 
is  the  starch  in  the  corn  that  produces  fat  on  an 
animal.  Corn  contains  nearly  sixty-three  per  cent  of 
starch,  and  oats  about  forty-five  per  cent.  Having 
more  protein  than  corn,  and  less  starch,  oats  are 
therefore  better  than  corn  for  laying  hens,  if  not  fed 
exclusively.  Another  point  in  favor  of  oats  is  that 
the  mineral  matter  and  protein  in  oats  places  that 
grain  ahead  of  corn  for  the  layers,  and  the  mineral 
matter  supplies  the  lime  for  the  shells.  Protein  is  the 
muscle-producing  material  in  foods.  For  fowls  in  the 
winter  season  a  ration  of  both  oats  and  corn  ground 
together  should  give  good  results,  and  if  bran  is  added 
the  amount  of  protein  and  mineral  matter  will  be 
further  increased.  Oats  should  not  be  fed  exclusively, 
as  the  ration  should  be  varied. 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS 

Where  a  beginner  has  an  inclosure,  and  desires  a 
breed  that  will  remain  content  under  confinement,  the 
Light  Brahmas  deserve  consideration.  They  are 
hardy,  are  not  as  liable  to  disease  as  some  breeds,  and 
rank  high  as  layers;  but  much  depends  on  how  they 
are  managed.  As  they  keep  in  a  healthy  condition, 
and  usually  have  good  appetites,  they  will  eat  until 
fully  satisfied,  and  being  of  large  size  they  will  con- 
sume an  enormous  amount  of  food  compared  with  the 
smaller  breeds,  if  permitted  to  do  so,  but  the  owner 
must  use  judgment  in  feeding.  They  fatten  very 
readily  after  the  first  year,  and  should  not  be  supplied 
with  as  much  as  they  desire.  When  given  their  liberty 
on  a  range  they  do  not  stray  far  away,  as  they  are 
quiet  in  disposition.  If  fed  judiciously  they  will  equal 
any  breed  as  layers;  but  no  breed  sooner  becomes 
more  unprofitable  than  Light  Brahmas  if  they  are 
given  as  much  as  they  will  eat,  and  are  allowed  to  be- 
come indolent. 

PREPARATIONS  FOR  SITTERS 

Sitting-hens  are  persistent,  and  patiently  endure 
disturbance,  but  they  should  be  protected  against 
natural  enemies.  The  nest  should  be  a  fairly  spacious 
box,  with  the  bottom  and  one  side  taken  off.  The 
hen  should  be  placed  on  the  nest  at  night,  and  be 
carefully  kept  from  the  light  for  a  day  or  two.  With 
most  hens  it  is  best  to  feed  them  once  a  day — in  the 
evening — for  a  while,  until  they  are  perfectly  satisfied 
with  the  surroundings.  A  good  nesting-box  may  be 
made  with  hinges  at  the  top  holding  the  wooden  flap, 
that  may  be  thus- let  down  or  raised  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  owner.  It  should  have  a  button,  to  fasten  the 
flap  down  when  the  hen  is  on  the  nest.  A  small  space 
.should  be  cut  out  on  the  sides  and  in  front,  so  as  to 
give  proper  ventilation  and  comfort  if  the  hen  is 
entirely  clos,ed  in.  Insect-pests  breed  at  such  an  ex- 
traordinary rate  during  warm  weather  that  they  will 
drive  the  hen  from  her  nest  a  day  or  two  before  the 
chickens  are  due  to  hatch  unless  some  precaution  is 
taken  to  keep  the  nest  clean  and  prevent  attacks  from 
pests  of  that  kind. 

DAMPNESS  AND  DUCKS 

Dampness  will  cause  lameness  in  ducks,  though  it 
is  supposed  by  some  that  because  ducks  live  to  a  great 
extent  in  the  water,  and  are  considerably  hardier  than 
ordinary  fowls,  they  therefore  do  not  require  such 
careful  housing  or  looking  after;  and  although  this  is 
true  to  a  certain  degree,  yet  for  that  reason  it  does 
not  do  to  neglect  them  or  not  to  provide  them  with 
good  houses — that  is,  if  they  are  to  prove  at  all 
profitable.  Many  people  allow  their  ducks  to  wander 
about  at  will  all  day,  sleep  where  they  can  at  night, 
and  pick  up  for  themselves  what  food  they  can.  This 
doubtless  tends  to  make  the  birds  very  hardy;  and 
although  this  is  a  very  desirable  characteristic  to 
possess,  it  is  not  one  of  the  most  important.  If  we 
are  to  get  the  greatest  number  of  eggs  from  ducks, 
and  to  realize  the  largest  amount  of  profit,  then  we 
must  look  after  them  well,  give  them  good  houses  in 
which  to  rest  and  also  give  a  variety  of  food.  Ducks 
will  not  thrive  unless  they  have  dry  quarters  at  night. 
In  summer  they  will  thrive  well  on  a  good  pasture. 


FOWLS  IN  YARDS 

Those  who  must  confine  their  fowls  should  be 
careful  in  the  selection  of  breeds.  The  large  Asiatics 
— Brahmas,  Cochins  and  Langshans — are  heavy  and 
cannot  fly  over  fences,  but  are  more  content  in  con- 
finement than  some  breeds.  The  mistake  usually 
made  in  the  keeping  of  poultry  in  yards  is  that  of 
overfeeding  them.  Fowls  should  be  fed  only  twice  a 
day  or  they  will  become  too  fat  and  lazy,  and  fail  to 
produce  many  eggs.  The  best  way  to  get  eggs  from 
hens  that  are  in  confinement  is  to  keep  them  at  work 


scratching.  When  confined  in  yards  the 
hens  are  liable  to  become  addicted  to 
feather-pulling  and  other  vices  due  to 
idleness.  If  they  become  fat  they  should 
be  fed  only  on  lean  meat  for  a  week  or 
more;  after  that  a  variety  should  be 
given,  using  but  little  grain  during  the 
warm  season.  An  excellent  mode  to  in- 
duce them  to  scratch  is  to  throw  a  gill  of  millet-seed 
in  cut  straw,  leaves  or  other  litter,  as  they  will  work 
diligently  for  the  small  seeds.  When  hens  lay  double- 
yolk  eggs,  soft-shell  eggs  or  very  large  eggs  they  are 
then  in  a  very  fat  condition,  and  the  food  should  be 
greatly  reduced. 

VARIETY  IN  FOODS 

Hens  that  are  expected  to  produce  eggs  must  be 
fed  foods  that  will  assist  in  the  work  expected  of 
them  as  producers.  Bran,  linseed-meal  and  scalded 
cut  clover  hay  are  more  suitable  for  such  than  grain, 
and  should  be  added  to  the  ration.  Corn  is  the  cheap- 
est of  all  foods  for  the  formation  of  fat;  but  even  in 
that  case  it'  gives  the  best  results  when  the  entire 
ration  is  of  a  varied  character.  In  combining  two 
materials,  if  you  have  one  in  excess,  all  the  excess  is 
left  unappropriated.  Add  a  little  more  of  the  material 
that  is  short,  and  the  excess  is  at  once  taken  up  and 
used.  It  is  just  so  in  feeding  fowls.  An  excess  of 
either  the  nitrogenous  or  the  carbonaceous  material 
is  a  waste.  Fed  in  the  right  proportion,  all  is  used, 
while  less  food  in  quantity  is  required,  because  there 
is  no  waste.  It  is  waste  to  feed  entirely  on  meat,  be- 
cause it  is  too  nitrogenous,  and  waste  follows  if  you 
feed  more  than  enough  of  the  carbonaceous  materials 
needed.  The  digestive  organs  are  clogged  by  the  ex- 
cessive amount,  and  the  whole  system  is  put  to  an 
excessive  strain  in  consequence.  During  the  warm 
season,  when  allowed  to  forage  for  themselves,  each 
fowl  gathers  several  ounces  of  meat  daily. 


FOODS  FOR  FATTENING  CHICKS 

The  fattening  of  chicks  requires  judgment.  It  is 
customary  in  Europe  to  mix  with  the  food  given  to 
chicks  proportions  of  eggs,  milk,  etc.,  also  to  intro- 
duce, for  the  formation  of  bone,  certain  quantities  of 
phosphate  of  lime  found  in  ground  bone.  In  the  early 
days  flour  is  given,  on  account  of  the  ease  with  which 
it  is  digested,  grain  being  substituted  as  the  birds  get 
older.  Wheat-flour  is  generally  used.  The  gram 
given  is  wheat,  rice,  millet,  buckwheat  and  corn,  raw 
or  cooked.  Cooked  potatoes  are  also  given  as  a 
change  of  diet.  The  grain  diet  is  varied  as  much  as 
possible,  and  frequently  administered  mixed.  The 
food  ordinarily  employed  is  made  up  of  hard-boiled 
eggs  and  wheat-flour  mixed  in  milk,-  a  little  water 
being  added.  To  this  is  also  added  a  small  onion 
finely  cut  up,  together  with  lettuce  when  other  green 
food  is  scarce.  The  mixture  is  usually  quite  stiff,  as 
moist  food  is  considered  harmful  for  the  chicks.  After 
the  first  few  days  a  small  quantity  of  whole  grain  is 
mixed  into  the  paste,  but  if  rapid  development  is  de- 
sired the  simple  paste  should  be  continued  alone.  In 
this  country  it  is  not  customary  to  bestow  much  labor 
on  a  few  chicks,  but  good  results  are  had  in  fattening 
when  corn-meal,  milk,  animal-meal  and  green  food 
are  allowed. 

Leghorns. — B.  G.  G.,  Wytheville,  Va..  requests  ad- 
vice as  to  the  difference  in  the  laying  qualities  of  the 
single-comb  and  rose-comb  Leghorns.  There  is  no 
difference  whatever,  except  in  the  form  of  the  combs, 
which  does  not  affect  their  merits  as  layers. 

Inbreeding  of  Turkeys. — J.  G.,  Marietta,  Ohio, 
wishes  to  know  if  a  gobbler  can  be  kept  for  another 
season,  no  new  blood  having  been  introduced  for 
several  years.  It  is  always  wise  to  avoid  inbreeding. - 
A  gobbler  should  be  produced  from  some  other 
locality. 

Millet-seed. — -A  C.  M.,  South  Windham,  Me., 
writes:  "How  much  millet-seed  is  allowed  each  hen? 
Are  there  several  kinds?"  Millet-seed  is  not  intended 
as  a  food,  but  simply  to  induce  hens  to  scratch.  A 
gill,  if  scattered,  is  sufficient  for  fifty  hens.  There  are 
several  kinds,  but  any  kind  will  answer. 

Hens  Very  Fat. — N.  M.,  Garden,  N.  D.,  desires  to 
know  what  to  do  for  hens  that  sneeze  and  gasp  for 
breath,  some  dying  in  from  one  to  three  days.  The 
hens  are  very  fat.  Such  condition  frequently  exists  in 
flocks  that  are  heavily  fed  on  grain.  The  only  remedy 
is  to  reduce  the  feed  and  force  the  fowls  to  work  for 
all  that  they  receive.  Turn  them  out,  and  give  no 
food  at  all  at  this  season. 

Crossing. — A.  T.  S.,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  asks  if  White 
Plymouth  Rocks  cannot  be  improved  in  vigor  by 
crossing  with  males  of  the  Barred  variety.  Such  a 
course  would  simply  destroy  a  flock  of  White  Plym- 
outh Rocks,  so  far  as  uniformity  is  concerned,  and 
result  in  the  succeeding  generations  becoming  scrubs, 
while  nothing  is  gained  by  so  doing.  Procure  new 
White  Plymouth  Rock  males  every  year. 

Young  Chicks. — F.  W.  H.,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal.,  asks 
if  sweet-corn  is  equal  to  field-corn  for  poultry;  also 
the  cause  of  incubator-chicks  straddling  out,  and  how 
old  should  chicks  be  for  broilers.  The  sweet-corn 
contains  a  little  more  sugar  than  field-corn,  but  is 
otherwise  excellent  food.  The  cause  of  the  straddling 
is  probably  due  to  too  much  bottom  heat  in  the 
brooder.  Chicks  are  usually  sold  as  broilers  when  I 
from  nine  to  twelve  weeks  old,  according  to  the 
growth  and  weight. 

What  is  done  can't  be  undone.    Hard-boiled  eggs, 

for  instance. — Star  of  Hope. 
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The  Grange 

By  MRS.  MARY  E.  LEE 


CURRENT  COMMENT 

Better  not  read  at  all,  than  read  senseless  trash. 


Life  is  beautiful  and  serene  or  harsh  and  churlish  as  each 
individual  determines. 

Vices  and  ignoble  passions  stagnate  and  destroy.  Beauty 
and  purity  are  growth  and  life. 


Professor  Kern  secured  six  hundred  dollars  for  Winne- 
bago County  school-libraries  by  charging  admission  to  grad- 
uating exercises  and  through  boards  of  directors. 


thought  to  a  high-school  course,  under 
the  suggestive  influence  of  the  law  and 
the  stimulus  of  their  more  ambitious 
school-fellows  eagerly  compete  for  the 
privilege.  A  Boxwell  certificate  carries 
with  it  as  much  eclat  to  the  possessor 
as  do  the  hard-earned  laurels  to  the 
mature  man  or  woman.  It  has  raised 
the  standard  of  scholarship  and  stimulated  interest  in  our 
community  as  nothing  else  has  done. 

Our  boys  and  girls  attend  the  county-seat  high  school, 
which  is  twelve  miles  by  rail  from  here.  The  railway  com- 
pany makes  a  uniform  rate  of  fourteen  cents  a  day  (seventy 
cents  a  week).  The  children  board  at  home.  I  think  I 
never  saw  young  people  more  eager  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  superior  advantages  of  a  high  school  than  ours.  Indeed, 
the  contest  for  honors  is  as  great  in  an  intellectual  way  as 
any  that  the  athletic  fields  of  our  colleges  have  to  offer. 

How  we  older  ones  regret  the  passing  of  our  school- 
days, with  their  meager  opportunities. 


The  longer  I  live,  the  more  convinced  am  I  that  it  is  not 
so  much  the  difference  in  opportunities  of  people  as  the  use 
they  make  of  them  that  conditions  their  success  in  life. 


The  only  cure  for  the  isolation  of  farm  life  is  for  neigh- 
bors to  frequently  meet-  together.  Grange-workers  can 
point  out  the  way.  They  cannot  carry  you  to  the  gather- 
ings.   Remember  the  adage  about  taking  the  horse  to  water. 


I  would  like  those  who  have  not  already  done  so,  to  read 
a  few  novels  this  summer.  Hugo's  "Les  Miserables,"  Bul- 
wer  Lytton's  "Last  Days  of  Pompeii,"  Kingsley's  "Hy- 
patia,"  Holmes'  "Elsie  Venner,"  Thackeray's  "Vanity  Fair," 
Hawthorne's  "Scarlet  Letter,"  are  all  good  ones. 


ATTRACTIVE  SCHOOL-  GROUNDS 

We  are  indebted  to  Prof.  O.  J.  Kern,  County  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  for  the  accompanying  illustration  of  an 
attractive  school-yard.  The  trees  were  planted  years  ago 
by  the  patrons  of  the  school.  Stimulated  by  the  splendid 
enthusiasm  of  Professor  Kern,  the  directors  and  patrons  of 
the  school  attended  a  directors'  meeting  March  6,  1901. 
Superintendent  Bright,  of  Cook  County,  delivered  an  ad- 
dress, which  was  illustrated  by  stereopticon  pictures.  He 
was  assisted  by  Assistant  Superintendent  Charles  Farr.  As 
a  result  the  directors  of  this  district  during  the  spring  vaca- 
tion made  internal  and  external  improvements.  A  new 
fence  was  put  up  in  front. 

"How  simple  it  is,"  writes  Professor  Kern.  "Cedar  posts, 
iron  tubing  and  black  and  white  paint,  that  is  all,  and  yet 
how  attractive  it  is!  .  '.  .  Here  is  a  prescription  for 
other  directors:  'Attend  the  next  directors'  meeting,  and 
learn  what  it  takes  to  make  an  attractive  school  house  and 
/grounds.  Secure  the  necessary .  materials,  such  as  lumber, 
paint,  blackboard,  trees,  etc.  Use  these  materials  in  sea- 
son with  common  sense,  and  apply  thoroughly  until  all  signs 
of  desolation  disappear.    Sure  cure.'  " 

Professor  Kern  is  a  skilled  organizer,  and  he  has  Dis- 
trict School  Improvement  Societies  in  many  districts.  The 
schools  in  his  county  are  becoming  noted  for  their  attrac- 
tiveness and  efficiency.  He  has  enthusiasm,  youth,  thorough 
preparation  for  his  duties,  and  he  enthuses  others.  Would 
that  every  county  in  the  United  States  had  such  a  superin- 
i  1'  tendent.     If  so, 
there  would  be 
ery    few  chil- 
ren    go  from 
e  schools  un- 
ppreciative  of 
he  beautiful 
nd  artistic. 

Some  day  we 
ill  count  it  a 
atter  for 
hame   to  have 
esolate,  dreary, 
nattractive 
chool-  grounds, 
t  costs  so  little 
o    make  them 
eautiful.  Plant 
e  trees  wisely, 
od's  sunlight 
d    rain  will 
tenderly  nour- 
ish   them.  He 
who     has  not 
known  the  keen 
love   for  trees, 
nor    felt  theis 
matchless  ten- 
der n  e  s  s,  can 
never  know 

what  love  and  duty  are.  The  absence  of  them  about  our 
schools  is  the  key  to  the  reason  why  our  boys  and  girls  do 
not  go  into  the  world  with  higher,  holier  ideals  of  duty  to 
God  and  man.  Make  schools  and  homes  beautiful,  and 
beautiful  souls  will  dwell  therein. 


NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 

The  National  Educational  Association  has,  as  is  usual 
with  this  organization,  a  splendid  program,  covering  a 
diversified  field  of  educational  endeavor.  Of  special  interest 
to  the  farmer  will  be  the  following  addresses:  Hon.  James 
Wilson,  "The  Education  of  the  American  Farmer;"  Joseph 
Carter,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Champaign,  111.,  "Prac- 
tical Value  of  Teaching  Agriculture  in  the  Public  Schools;" 
J.  W.  Olsen,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Minnesota,  "Progress  in  Centralization  of  Rural  Schools;" 
Miss  Agnes  Robertson,  Cherokee,  Iowa,  "School-Libraries 
in  the  Rural  Districts."  Many  others  there  are  which  are 
more  or  less  intimately  connected  with  the  educational  life 
as  the  farmer  knows  it. 

This  splendid  organization,  representing  the  best  there  is 
in  education  in  our  country,  has  done,  is  doing,  and  will  yet 
do,  more  for  the  educational  welfare  of  the  little  ones. 
Every  citizen  has  a  vital  interest  in  its  deliberations  and 
recommendations.  For  forty  years,  with  small  beginnings, 
it  has  labored  incessantly  for  the  good  of  our  schools.  Its 
annual  conventions  are  the  Mecca  of  educators  all  over  our 
land.  Since  1884  the  annual  conventions  have  averaged 
more  than  six  thousand  members;  since  1895  the  average 
annual  membership  has  been  nearly  ten  thousand.  It  has  a 
permanent  invested  fund  of  about  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, which  yields  an  annual  income  of  about  four  thousand 
dollars.    Its  officers  serve  without  compensation. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  rendering  service  in  the 
education  from  which  you  and  I  reap  the  benefits. 


IMPROVED  SCHOOL-YARD 


THE  BOXWELL  LAW 

What  is  known  as  the  Boxwell  Law  is  working  a  revolu- 
tion in  our  rural  schools.  By  its  provisions  any  child  who 
passes  what  is  called  the  Boxwell  examination  is  entitled  to 
free  tuition  in  his  county  high  school.  At  the  last  session 
of  the  legislature  high  schools  received  a  legal  definition, 
and  the  State  School  Commissioner  was  instructed  to  pre- 
pare the  questions  and  send  to  each  body  of  examiners  in 
the  state.  The  County  Board  of  Examiners  for  Teachers' 
Certificates  conduct  the  Boxwell  examinations. 

In  practically  every  rural  district  in  the  state  aTe  pupils 
bending  every  energy  to  secure  the  coveted  certificate, 
many  who  would  otherwise  never  have'  given  the  faintest 


A  NEGLECTED  MEDIUM  OF  INFLUENCE 

Whenever  a  body  of  farmers  desire  legislation  on  a  cer- 
tain measure  they  besiege  representatives  and  senators  for 
votes.  If  the  measure  is  popular,  candidates  are  pledged 
before  votes  are  cast.  But  all  interests  have  learned,  to 
their  sorrow,  that  anteelection  promises  are  not  always  pro- 
ductive of  votes.  This  securing  of  pledges  for  meritorious 
measures  is  well  enough,  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  think  ye  a 
promise  is  of  much  worth  in  the  face  of  the  mandate  of  the 
central  committeeman  that  the  promised  vote  would  lose 
support  in  a  succeeding  election? 

A  successful  central  committeeman,  controls  the  floating 
vote,  and  very  often  sets  influences  to  work  to  mold  the 

opinions  of 
those  who  would 
scorn  the  idea 
of  being  "influ- 
e  n  c  e  d."  H  e 
knows  each 
voter  in  his  pre- 
cinct or  town- 
ship better  even 
than  the  indi- 
vidual knows 
himself.  Has 
he  any  grudges 
to  avenge,  any 
knife  to  grind, 
political  ambi- 
tions to  satisfy, 
debts,  mort- 
gages or  clubs 
to  dodge,  the 
committeeman 
knows  it,  and 
from  the  sum- 
total  makes  a 
pretty  accurate 
forecast  of  the 
vote  and  the  in- 
fluences needed 
to  control  that 
vote.  If  he  is 
shrewd  and  tactful  he  will  not  fall  far  short  of  his  surmises. 
Obviously  the  opinion  of  such  an  official  will  carry  more 
weight  than  the  occasional  letter  of  inquiry  of  a  minority  of 
the  constituents.  It  is  only  when  the  measure  carries  the 
active  support  of  influential  men,  or  is  supported  by  a  large 
voting-class  of  "the  dear  people,"  that  their  clamors  out- 
weigh the  protests  of  the  committeeman. 

The  first  attack  ought  to  be  to  carry  the-  election  for  a 
committeeman  known  to  be  upright  and  honorable,  and  then 
to  stand  stanchly  by  him  through  thick  and  thin.  Failing 
to  elect  a  desirable  man,  then  the  farmers  must  combine 
and  work  so  aggressively  for  their  measure  as  to  render  of 
as  little  effect  as  possible  the  efforts  of  their  committeeman. 


Perhaps  you  are  "good"  in  arithmetic  and  can  count  with 
ability  and  patience.  Why  not  try  to  have  your  name  in  the 
list  of  fortunate  winners  in  the  Dot  Contest  on  page  19. 
$1,500.00  cash-  given  in  prizes,  with  a  first  grand  prize  of 
$500.00  cash.  Don't  neglect  your  opportunity  to  secure 
one  of  the  207  cash  prizes. 


Knowledge 

Gives  Power  and  Strength  to  Man, 
Influence  and  Beauty  to  Woman, 
Progress  and  Development  to  the 
Boy  and  the  Girl. 

The  Twentieth 
Century  Handy 

Cyclopedia 
Britannica 

CONTAINS 

NEARLY  500  PAGES 
OVER  15,000  SUBJECTS 

It  is  a  most  comprehensive  volume, 
complete  and  reliable  in  every  way, 
yet  at  a  small  enough  cost  to  be  within 
the  means  of  every  one.  Indeed,  our 
remarkably  liberal  offer  is  one  of  the 
new  wonders  of  this  wonderful  new 
century. 

We  Will  Send  both  the  Farm 
and  Fireside  One  Year  and  This 
Cylopedia  for  only  40  Cents. 

Or  We  Will  Send  This  Cyclo- 
pedia Free,  post-paid,  for  send= 
ing  One  Yearly  subscription  to 
the  Farm  and  Fireside.  In  this 
case  the  subscriber  may  accept  any 
of  our  offers  that  include  the  Farm 
and  Fireside. 

( When  this  offer  is  accepted  no  cash  commission 
will  be  allowed  and  the  name  cannot  be  counted 
in  a  club  toward  a  premium) 


A  Complete  Library 

IN  ONE  VOLUME 

A  complete  set  of  costly  library  books 
could  not  cover  a  more  practical  or  more 
widely  useful  range  of  subjects  than  this 
one  volume.  It  will  tell  you  briefly  and 
clearly  about 


AGRICULTURE 

BIOGRAPHY 

ENGINEERING 

BOTANY 

POLITICS 

CHEMISTRY 

GEOGRAPHY 

LAW 

DRAWING 

FORESTRY 

PHYSIOLOGY 


MODERN  HISTORY 

ANCIENT  HISTORY 

NATURAL  HISTORY 

HORTICULTURE 

FLORICULTURE 

RELIGION 

MEDICINE 

MECHANICAL  ART 

WOODWORKING 

ELECTRICITY 

MATHEMATICS 


USEFUL  EVERY  DAY  IN  THE  YEAR 

Invaluable  for  the  Farm,  the  Family, 
the  Shop,  the  School 

One  of  the  most  valuable  features  of 
the  book  is  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
indexed.  Any  Subject  is  Instantly 
Found.  Although  there  are  more  than 

15,000  DIFFERENT  SUBJECTS 

in  this  one  volume,  they  are  all  so  well 
arranged  that  any  one  can  be  found 
without  the  slightest  delay,  and  without 
any  time  or  effort  wasted  trying  to  find 
where  to  look  for  what  you  want  to 
know,  as  is  the  case  with  most  cyclo- 
pedias. From  cover  to  cover  every 
topic  has  its  own  place  in  one  contin- 
uous alphabetical  arrangement,  making 
an  absolutely  perfect  reference-book. 


Examples  of  Subjects  ISA' 


ler  the 
'Apple" 

there  Is  first  a  brief  discussion  of  the  origin  of 
the  fruit.  Then  follow  the  uses  of  the  apple  In 
various  countries ;  the  value  as  a  food ;  the  dif- 
ferent substances  that  go  to  make  up  the  fruit; 
the  diseases  and  insects  that  attack  the  fruit,  and 
finally  the  value  of  the  wood  of  the  apple-tree. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  biographical  features 
of  the  cyclopedia  take  the  splendid,  concise 
history  found  under  the  word  "Washington." 
There  is  the  complete  story  of  the  life  and 
achievements  of  "The  Father  of  His  Country" 
from  his  birth,  la  17:12,  down  through  his  many 
years  of  service,  both  in  the  United  States  Army 
and  later  as  President,  ending  finally  with  his 
death  on  December  14,  1799. 

Order  as  No.  83 

Any  one  accepting  the  above  offer 
is  entitled  to  a  free  count  in  the  Dot 
Contest.    See  Page  19. 

ADDRESS 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield.Ohio 
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I  WAS  BLIND 

Dr.  Coffee  Restored  My  Sight  says 
J.  M.  Davis. 

Mr.  Davis  had  been 
afflicted  with  weak 
eyes  for  many  years. 
They  would  get  bet- 
ter and  then  worse, 
andfinally.ayearago, 
he  was  taken  with  a 
terr  i  b  1  e  inflamma- 
tion of  theeyes.ulcers 
formed  and  abscesses 
of  each  eyeball,  which 
made  him  blind  in  4 
weeks  ;  and  having  a 
neighbor  who  had 
been  cured  by  Dr.  Cof- 
fee, he  went  to  him 
at  once  and  in  four 
J  M.  DAVIS,  Winterset  la.  months  cured  the 
ulcers,  granulated  lids  and  restored  his  sight. 

Write  Dr.  Coffee  for  his  80-page  Book  ex- 
plaining his  "New  Absorption  System"  and 
how  you  can  cure  Cataracts.  Ulcers  and  all 
Eye  diseases  at  home  by  mild  medicine. 
Small  expense.  This  book  tells  how  he  re- 
stored Davis'  sight  and  hundreds  of  others  at 
home.  It  contains  photographs  of  how  the 
eyes  look  when  diseased  and  tells  how  to 
prevent  blindness.  Write  Quick.  Specify 
Eye  Book,  it's  free.  „,„...  , 

Dr.  W.  0.  COFFEE.  819  Good  Block.  Des  Moines,  la. 

Hair  on  the  Face 

NECK  AND  ARMS  Instantly 
Removed  Without  Injury  to  the 
Most  Delicate  Skin. 
Ill  compounding  an  incomplete  mixture  wai 
accidentally  spilled  on  the  back  of  the  hand, 
and  on  washing  afterward  it  was  discovered 
that  the  hair  was  completely  removed.  We 
named  the  new  discovery 

"MODENE" 

Apply  for  a  few  minutes  and  the  hair  disappears  as  if  by  magic. 
IT  CANNOT  FAIL.  Modene  supersedes  electrolysis.  Used  by 
people  of  refinement,  and  recommended  by  all  who  have  tested  its 
merits.  Modene  sent  by  mail  in  safety  mailing-cases  on  receipt  of 
$1.00  per  bottle.     Postage -stamps  taken.  Address 

MODENE  MANUFACTURING  CO..  Dept.  20,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Ws  Offxb  $1,000  fob  Failure  ob  the  Slightest  Ikjuby. 

A  CHANCE  TO  MAKE  MONEY 

I  have  berries,  grapes  and  peaches  a  year  old, 
fresh  as  when  picked.  I  used  the  California  Cold 
Process.  Do  not  heat  or  seal  the  fruit,  just  put  it 
up  cold,  keeps  perfectly  fresh,  and  costs  almost 
nothing;  can  put  up  a  bushel  in  ten  minutes. 
Last  year  I  sold  directions  to  over  120  families  in 
one  week;  any  one  will  pay  a  dollar  for  directions 
when  they  see  the  beautiful  samples  of  fruit.  As 
there  are  many  people  poor  like  myself,  I  con- 
sider it  my  duty  to  give  my  experience  to  such, 
and  feel  confident  any  one  can  make  one  or  two 
hundred  dollars  round  home  in  a  few  days.  I  will 
mail  sample  of  fruit  and  full  directions  to  any  of 
your  readers  for  nineteen  (19)  two-cent  stamps, 
which  is  only  the  actual  cost  of  the  samples, 
postage,  ete.   Fkancis  Casey,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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SPRING  and  SUMMER  FASHIONS 

Are  fully  illustrated  in  our  new 
pattern  catalogue.  We  sell  high- 
est-grade patterns  for  ten  cents, 
and  they  are  positively  the  latest 
to  be  had  anywhere. 

Write  us  for  the  catalogue. 
It  is  FREE. 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


MADE  $  1 05  THE  FIRST  MONTH 

k  writes  FRED.  BLODGETT,  of  N.  Y.  J.  L. 
I  BARRIOK,  of  La.,  writes:    "Am  making 
13.00  to  J8.00  every  day  I  work."    MRS.  L. 
M.  ANDERSON,  of  Iowa,  writes:  "I 
made  $3.80  to  $6.60  a  day  "  Hundreds 
„  doing  likewise.     So  can  yon. 
I  $5.00  to  $10.00  daily  made  pla- 
iting  jewelry,   tableware,  bicy- 
'  cles,  metal  goods  with  gold,  sil- 
ver, nickel,  etc.    Enormous  de- 
:mand.  We  teach  yon  CDCC 
'  Write— offer  free.  rnLti 
G.  GRAY  &  CO.,  Pl.tlug  Worki,  A  Hiaml  Bldg.,  ClidnaaU,  O. 


FAT 


How  to  reduce 

Mr.  Hugo  Horn,  344  E.  65th 
kSL.Sew  York  City,  writ*»:<_ 
'It  reduced  m j  weight  40  lba.  three  years  ago,  and  I  have 
not  gained  an  ounce  since."  Purely  vegetable  .  aud  harmless  as 
irater.^Any  one  can  makelt  at  home  atlittle  expense.  No 
•tarring.  Noslckneas.  We  Trill  mall  a  bozofit  andfullpax- 
tleulars  In  a  plain  sealed  package  for  4  cents  for  postage,  etc. 

Hall  cneiical  Co.,  Sept.  B.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Rheumatism  Cured,  FREE! 

If  you  have  Rheumatism,  Gout,  Lumbago,  Sciatica, 
etc.,  when  doctors  fail  to  cure  you,  you  write  to  me, 
and  I  will  send  you,  free  of  cost,  a  package  of  the 
most  wonderful  remedy  which  cured  me  and  hun- 
dreds of  others,  among  thein  cases  of  30  years' 
standing.  It  is  a  simple  remedy,  and  will  cure  you 
without  detention  from  work.  Address 
JOHN  A.  SMITH,  4195  Qermania  Building,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

TEN  CENTS  FOR  SIX  MONTHS 

The  Cattle  Ranch,  a  new  monthly  published  at  Emporia, 
Kansas,  treating  of  land  and  cattle  interests  In  general  and 
advantages  of  co-operation  as  necessary  basis  for  con- 
tinued success.  Official  Organ  of  Bookkeeper's  Land  and 
Cattle  Company.  Send  10c.  to-day,  and  try  it  for  6  months. 
Sample  copy  free.      RANCH  MAGAZINE  PUB.  CO. 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME 

$1,500.00  Cash  Given  Away 

Read  how  to  win  one  of  the  great  prizes. 
Full  particulars  on  Pages  18  and  19  of  this 
issue  of  the  Farm  and  Fireside. 

or  FEES  returned. 


Patent  Secured 


FREE  opinion  as  to  pat- 
entability. Send  for  our 
Guide  Book,  and  What  to  Invent.  Finest  publication  ever  Issued 
for  free  distribution.  Patents  secured  through  us  advertised 
without  charge  in  the  Patent  Record.  Sample  Copt  Free. 
EVANS,  WJLLKENS  &  CO.,  WASHINGTON,  D.  O. 

A  e%  D  «  I  s-l  Per  100  for  Distributing  Samples  of  Washing 
5><J   rdlU  fluid.  Send6c.  stamp.  A.  W.SCOTT,Cohoe»,N.Y. 

CUBED.    Sample  FREE. 

Dr.  ¥.  E.  May,  Bloomington,  111. 


Around  the  Fireside 


MORNING  MUSIC 

BY  WILL  CLARK 

In  the  mornin',  when  you  first  get  up, 

Before  the  sun  has  risen, 
An'  go  out  to  feed  your  feathered  flock, 

An'  let  'em  out  o'  prison; 
An'  your  neighbor  on  the  'jinin'  farm 

Is  a-callin'  o'  his  cattle, 
An'  over  on  the  center  road 

You  can  hear  a  wagin  rattle. 

An'  the  horses  hear  you  at  the  crib, 

An'  whinner  in  the  stable; 
An'  the  pigs  set  up  a  squeelin' 

As  loud  as  they  are  able; 
An'  the  cock  a-flappin'  o'  his  wings, 

An'  crowin'  like  a  major; 
An'  the  hens  a-singin'  'round  him 

Like  they  done  it  on  a  wager. 

An'  the  cow  a-waitin'  at  the  bars 

Till  you  come  an'  milk  an'  feed  her; 
An'  the  turkeys  startin'  for  the  field 

To  try  to  catch  a  hopper, 
An'  wander  through  the  woods  all  day 

To  pick  up  their  own  livin', 
An'  get  in  shape  for  the  roastin'-pan 

Along  'bout  next  Thanksgivin'. 

I  like  a-putterin'  'round  the  barn 
•   At  airly  morn;  no  matter 
If  there  ain't  no  one  to  talk  to, 

You  can  hear  the  noise  an'  clatter 
O'  the  live  stock  an'  the  poultry 

A-lowin'  an'  a-singin', 
But  as  welcome  sound  as  any 

Is  the  breakfast-bell  a-fingin'. 


BED-WETTING 


d  ™th  Thompson's  Eye  Water 


weak  eyes,  use 


STORIES  AND  LEGENDS  OF  STARS 

BY  FRANCES.  BENNETT  CALLAWAY 

When  the  sun  sinks  in  that  last  splendid  blaze  which 
is  so  soon  turned  into  the  ashes  of  roses;  when 
the  evening  shadows  in  somber  livery  darken  the 
earth,  what  cheer  it  is  that  countless  stars  should 
twinkle  forth  their  friendly  lights,  and  shining  down  with 
calm  and  constant  radiance  illumine  all  the  hours  of  night! 

From  these  far-off  silver  balconies  what  thoughts  and 
loves  and  fancies  may  not  come  fluttering  down  to  us,  as 
ours  in  turn  ascend  to  them. 

From  time  immemorial  have  legends  been  handed  down 
to  us  about  these  splendid  constellations,  until  they  are 
strung  from  star  to  star  like  beaded  rosaries,  to  be  repeated 
over  and  over  on  those  clear  nights  when  moonlight  and 
starlight  make  a  shining  way  for  our  thoughts  to  climb  to 
heaven. 

The  slender,  shining  crescent  of  the  low-hung  moon  is 
the  chariot  from  which  Diana  has  just  stepped;  or  grown  to 
the  full  orb  the  moon  herself  is  the  "silver-footed  queen" 
walking  all  night  "through  archways  of  bridged  pearl  and 
portals  of  pure  silver." 

Every  school-boy  knows  the  story  of  the  "man  in  the 
moon"  with  his  bundle  of  sticks.  A  man  with  a  bundle  on 
his  back  was  traveling  on  Sunday  when  met  by  a  fairy,  who 
asked  him  why  he  worked  on  the  Sabbath. 

He  replied,  "Sunday  on  earth  or  Monday  in  heaven  it  is 
all  one  to  me." 

"Then  carry  your  bundle  forever,"  the  fairy  answered. 
"As  you  have  no  regard  for  Sunday  on  earth,  take  your 
perpetual  Monday  (Moonday)  in  heaven,  and  travel  with  the 
moon." 

The  Scandinavians  picture  in  the  moon  two  children 
bearing  a  pail  of  water  suspended  from  a  pole  on  their 
shoulders.  This  is  thought  to  be  the  original  of  our  Jack 
and  Jill,  the  vanishing  of  one  spot  after  the  other  as  the 
moon  wanes  representing  the  fall  first  of  Jack,  and  then  of 
Jill. 

A  prettier  fancy  is  that  of  seeing  the  Madonna  in  the 
moon,  her  dark  hair  flying  and  the  babe  pressed  to  her 
bosom. 

One  writer  brightly  conjectures  the  moon  to  be  a  recep- 
tacle in  which  all  useless  cares  may  be  deposited.  What  a 
pleasurable  world  this  would  be  in  which  to  live  if  our  good 
fairies  would  go  around  daily  gathering  up  all  the  rubbish  of 
petty  anxieties,  frets,  superstitions  and  worries,  and  throw 
them  into  the  moon. 

One  of  our  most  splendid  constellations  is  Orion,  the 
giant  hunter,  "begirt  with  many  a  blazing  star."  The  poet 
pictures  him  with  his  sword  gleaming  by  his  side,  and  the 
lion's  hide  on  his  arm  scattering  its  radiance  through  the 
midnight  air.  His  story  is  this:  Apollo,  being  angry  with 
him,  caused  the  Scorpion  to  sting  him;  but  at  the  interces- 
sion of  Diana,  who  loved  Orion,  he  was  placed  in  the  sky 
opposite  the  Scorpion,  .so  that  when  the  reptile  lifted  its 
head  in  the  east  Orion  could  fly  down  the  west. 

"When  the  Scorpion  comes 
Orion  flies  to  the  end  of  earth." 

The  three  bright  stars  in  the  belt  are  popularly  known  as 
the  Magi,  or  the  three  wise  men  from  the  Orient,  and  also 
as  the  three  Marys. 

Doubtless  the  most  familiar  skymark  on  a  clear  night  of 
stars  is  the  Great  Bear.  Why  it  should  have  been  known  in 
all  ages  and  by  all  peoples  as  a  bear  is  unaccountable  when 
we  consider  that  it  has  a  long  tail  and  in  no  way  resembles 


that  animal.  The  story  is  that  the  beautiful  Callisto  was 
changed  into  a  bear  by  Zeus  to  conceal  her  from  the  jealous 
Hera.  Wandering  in  this  sad  plight  through  the  woocjs,  she 
met  her  own  son  Ares,  and  was  about  to  embrace  him,  when 
he  raised  his  spear  to  strike  her.  Jupiter,  however,  took 
pity  on  them,  and  prevented  the  crime  by  snatching  both  to 
the  sky,  where  they  became  the  Great  Bear  and  the  Little 
Bear. 

The  constellations  are  also  familiarly  known  as  the  Great 
Dipper  and  the  Little  Dipper.  The  pole-star  around  which 
the  Little  Dipper  swings  is  the  most  familiar  of  all  the  stars, 
from  its  apparent  fixity. 

Passing  from  the  west  of  Cassiopeia's  Chair  on  one  side 
of  the  pole-star  to  the  Great  Dipper  on  the  other  we  will 
discern  the  Hyades  and  Pleiades  in  that  notable  constella- 
tion of  Taurus  the  Bull.  The  Hyades  were  daughters  of 
Atlas,  and  together  with  their  half-sisters,  the  Pleiades,  were 
called  Atlantides.  The  word  "Hyades,"  meaning  rain,  is 
attributed  to  their  reputed  influence  on  the  weather.  In  the 
showery  springtime  they  set  just  after  the  sun,  and  in  the 
stormy  fall  just  before  sunrise.  Aldebaran,  the  bright  star 
in  the  Hyades,  signifies  "hindmost"  because  it  follows,  or 
drives,  the  Pleiades. 

The  Pleiades  lie  upon  the  neck  of  the  Bull,  where  Bayard 
Taylor  likens  them  to  golden  bees  upon  its  mane,  or  as  Ten- 
nyson sees  them  like  fireflies: 

Many  a  night  I  saw  Pleiads,  rising  thro'  the  mellow  shade, 
Glitter  like  a  swarm  of  fireflies  tangled  in  a  silver  braid. 

In  popular  folk-lore  they  have  been  called  "the  hen  and 
her  chickens,"  Alcyone  being  "the  golden  cluck-hen,"  though 
sometimes  this  star  is  a  girl  feeding  the  brood.  A  favorite 
oriental  fancy  called  the  Pleiades  a  necklace  of  brilliant 
gems,  and  this  may  have  been  the  thought  of  the  sacred 
writer  of  the  Book  of  Job  in  the  passage,  "Canst  thou  bind 
the  sweet  influences  of  Pleiades,  or  loose  the  bands  of 
Orion?" 

Some  have  surmised  that  Alcyone,  this  golden  cluck-hen 
of  the  Pleiades,  might  be  the  central  sun  of  the  whole  stellar 
universe.  This  view,  however,  has  not  been  proven.  We 
do  know  that  the  Pleiades  constitute  a  connected  system, 
the  grandeur  of  which  exceeds  our  comprehension,  and  that 
a  ray  of  light  which  could  cross  our  solar  system  in  a  few 
hours  could  not  for  several  years  fly  from  the  boundary  to 
boundary  of  this  miniature  universe  of  suns. 

One  cannot  look  at  the  starry  heavens  Without  traveling 
in  fancy  the  Milky  Way. 

"A  broad  and  ample  road  whose  dust  is  gold, 
And  pavement  stars,  as  stars  to  thee  appear, 
Seen  in  the  galaxy,  that  milky  way." 

The  old  Greeks  believed  that  the  gods  built  their  palaces 
along  this  glittering  road,  and  almost  universally  it  has  been 
the  path  by  which  departing  souls  reach  their  heavenly 
home. 

Broad  pathway  of  star-dust  winding  past  shining  palaces 
and  bewildering,  shimmering  gardens  is  a  beautiful  fancy, 
but  the  reality  of  worlds  heaped  on  worlds  and  suns  circling 
in  clustering  profusion  beyond  suns  is  far  more  grand.  The 
heart  cannot  imagine  what  our  Heavenly  Father  has  pre- 
pared for  us  in  those  far-away  mansions,  but  our  faith  is) 
mightily  strengthened  by  these  nightly  visions  of  jeweled 
foundation  and  gates  of  pearl. 


GARDEN  BOOKS 

Modern  light  literature  has  reflected  the  growing  love  for 
gardens.  During  the  past  year  or  so  there  has  been  almost, 
a  deluge  of  books  treating  directly  or  indirectly  on  the 
garden.  Charles  Dudley  Warner's  delightful  little  volume, 
"My  Summer  in  a  Garden,"  seems  to  have  been  quite  for-, 
gotten,  because  of  these  new-comers,  though  few  have  as 
much  grace  and  charm,  and  it  is  passing  strange  that  his 
publishers  have  not  brought  out  a  new  and  embellished 
edition.  Thoreau,  too,  is  overlooked,  though  "Elizabeth 
and  her  German  Garden,"  with  its  more  modern  touch,  had 
a  large  vogue,  as  did  "A  Solitary  Summer,"  by  the  same 
piquant  and  witty  writer.  Three  sumptuous  volumes  de- 
scriptive of  the  great  English  estates  published  within  a  year 
or  so  are  the  "Famous  Homes  of  Great  Britain"  series.  A 
somewhat  similar  one  in  sumptuous  form,  though  treating 
exclusively  of  grounds  rather  than  of  mansions,  is  "Gardens 
Old  and  New." 

Another  English  book  popular  here,  though  limited  in 
scope,  is  "Wall  and  Water  Gardens,"  describing  the  treat- 
ment of  these  kinds.  A  practical  handbook  for  amateur 
gardeners  is  "The  Handbook  of  Gardening,"  illustrated  and 
written  by  experts.  Of  historic  interest  is  Mrs.  Alice  Morse 
Earl's  "Old-Time  Gardens."  describing  historic  gardens  in 
America.  The  anonymously  written  "Garden  of  a  Commu- 
ter's Wife"  is  a  delightful  little  record  of  personal  expe- 
riences in  a  New  York  suburb.  "Content  in  a  Garden;" 
"The  Amateur's  Practical  Garden  Book,"  by  Hunn  and 
Baily;  F.  Schuyler  Mathews'  "Familiar  Flowers  of  Field  and 
Garden;"  Arnott's  "The  Book  of  Bulbs;"  Harriet  L.  Keeler's 
"Our  Native  Trees;"  Mathews'  "Familiar  Trees  and  Their 
Leaves;"  Parsons'  "How  to  Know  the  Fern;"  "Bird  Neigh- 
bors;" "The  Butterfly  Book,"  and  the  numerous  "How  to 
Know"  books,  describing  birds  and  flowers,  fields  and 
meadows,  and  all  kindred  phases  of  Nature,  are  now  to  be 
had  in  illustrated  and  most  artistic  form.  Surely  the  modern 
garden-maker  need  lack  no  guides  so  far  as  the  printed  page 
is  concerned.  Almost  every  possible  phase  of  gardening 
and  all  subjects  remotely  connected  with  it  are  exploited  by 
modern  writers  and  publishers.  S. 
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The  Housewife 


SUGGESTIVE  SYMPTOMS 

NATURE-  has  been  wonderfully  kind  in  displaying 
danger-signals  along  Life's  railway,  and  it  would  be 
well  for  us  to  heed  them. 

If  one  has  the  headache  he  knows  that  something 
is  wrong  not  merely  with  that  organ,  but  with  the  stomach 
and  digestive  organs.  A  headache-powder  may  relieve  the 
pain,  but  it  does  not  remove  the  cause  of  the  sickness.  One 
should  seek  for  the  cause  and  permanent  remedy  rather 
than  for  temporary  relief.  Surcease  from  pain  is  not  the 
only  thing  to  be  sought.  To  prevent  disease  is  better  than 
to  cure  it. 

We  are  traveling  in  a  train;  the  door  opens,  and  a  cinder 
is  blown  into  the  eye.  We  would  probably  not  be  aware  of 
the  fact  did  not  Nature  inform  us,  by  causing  the  pain,  and 
then  sending  the  tears  to  wash  out  the  offending  mote. 

Children  eat  too  much  green  fruit  in  the  spring.  Again 
Nature  comes  to  the  rescue.  She  tells  them,  in  unmistak- 
able tones,  that  they  have  taken  indigestible  things  into 

their  delicate  stom- 
achs, and  that  they 
must  throw  them 
out  or  suffer  the 
consequences.  So 
forcible  are  her 
tones  that  the  wise 
children  remember, 
and  do  not  repeat 
the  offense. 

Hundreds  of 
women  are  dying 
—  some  rapidly, 
others  slowly — 
from  the  pressure 
of  corsets  upon  the 
solar  plexus  and 
other  sensitive  or- 
gans. They  say  they 
do  not  wear  their 
clothing  tight,  and 
yet — they  do.  There 
can  neither  be 
health,  beauty  nor 
comfort  for  women  who  compress  their  vital  organs,  and 
Nature — vainly  in  some  cases— tries  to  tell  them  so.  She 
brings  to  them  nervousness  and  weaknesses,  that  they  may 
see  the  results  of  such  a  co.urse,  and  cease  to  follow  it. 

Nature  knows  that  we  all  desire  beauty,  and  does  her 
best  to  bestow  it  upon  each  of  us,  but  she  knows  that  beauty 
and  ill  health  cannot  often  go  hand  in  hand.  She  tells  us  to 
dress  comfortably;  to  eat  healthful  food,  but  not  too  much 
of  it;  to  breath  deeply;  to  walk  briskly  in  the  open  air;  to 
preserve  regular  habits;  to  "keep  sweet;"  to  eschew  bitter- 
ness and  jealousies — in  fact,  to  live  naturally. 

"Errors  in  diet  and  dress,  poor  ventilation,  overfatigue, 
lack  of  exercise,  overexertion — these  are  the  underlying 
causes  of  all  disease."  So  we  see  that  disease  comes  be- 
cause some  of  the  simple  laws  of  health  have  been  violated. 


prised  that  the  lungs  refuse  to  do  the  work  that  is  expected 
of  them.  If  I  persist  in  going  on  when  Nature  tells  me  to 
stop;  if  I  refuse  to  rest  so  long  as  I  can  move  hand  or  foot, 
she  will  see  to  it  that  I  am  not  able  to  move  the  carpals  or 
the  tarsals  until  I  have  taken  the  long-needed  rest.  If  I  will 
not  exercise  and  use  my  muscles,  she  will  punish  me  by  tel- 
egraphing to  my  nerves  to  be  supersensitive,  or  she  will  tell 
my  stomach  that  it  may  utterly  refuse  to  do  its  work  of 
digestion  and  assimilation  until  I  get  up  and  out  and  take 
exercise  in  the  pure  air  if  possible. 

We  generally  do  everything  by  extremes  in  this  age;  if 
we  rest,  we  do  too  much  of  it.  We  often  need  change  of 
occupation  rather 
than  absolute  non- 
doing.  If  we  work, 
however,  ninety- 
nine  times  out  of 
one  hundred  we 
work  too  hard. 
Even  metals,  they 
say,  become  weary. 

E.  B.  Simmons. 


CHILD'S  EATING-BIB 

This  bib  is  some- 
thing entirely  new, 
as  it  has  a  shallow 
pocket  in  which  to 
catch  the  crumbs. 
The  original  was 
made  from  white 
oil-cloth, 
with  white 
and  had 
bunches  of 
me-nots 
upon  it 


POINT-LACE  TIE 


bound 
tape, 
tiny 
forget- 
painted 
with  oil- 
colors.  After  each 
meal  the  crumbs 
can  be  shaken  from 
the  pocket,  and  the 
surface  wiped  with 
a  damp  cloth.  The 
diagram  shows  how 
to  form  the  bib  and 
the  pocket,  and  any 

one  can  easily  cut  it  out.  Very  pretty  bibs  for  company 
wear  can  be  made  of  heavy  white  linen  or  toweling,  and 
embroidered  with  wash-silks.  May  Lonard. 


RECEIPTS  FOR  PEACH  PICKLES 

Sweet  Pickles. — Select  well-shaped,  half-ripe  cling 
peaches,  and  neatly  pare.  For  ten  pounds  of  fruit  weigh 
out  five  pounds  of  sugar,  and  sprinkle  in  layers  between  the 
peaches.  When  the  sugar  has  dissolved,  which  will  be  in 
about  an  hour,  put  the  syrup  thus  formed  into  a  porcelain 
kettle,  with  one  cupful  of  strong  vinegar.  When  it  boils 
drop  in  the  fruit,  and  cook  for  ten  minutes,  then  dip  out 
into  jars.  Add  to  the  syrup  in  the 
kettle  three  pints  of  vinegar,  one 
tablespoonful  of  mace,  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  allspice  and  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  cinnamon.  When  this 
has  boiled  until  it  thickens  pour  it 
over  the  fruit,  and  seal. 

Sweet  Pickle.s  No.  2. — Make  a 
brine  strong  enough  to  bear  an  egg. 
When  the  salt  Is  dissolved  put  in 
large  cling  peaches  without  paring 
them.  At  the  e;nd  of  three  days 
take  them  out,  carefully  wipe  off  the 
fuzz  with  a  cloth,  and  lay  in  a  colan- 
der to  drain  for  several  hours.  When 
they  are  dry  put  them  into  a  stone 
jar.  For  every  gallon  of  fruit  allow 
one  quart  of  strong  vinegar,  four 
teacupfuls  of  brown  sugar,  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  turmeric,  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  cinnamon  and  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  allspice.  Boil  the 
vinegar,  spices  an>d  sugar  together, 
•and  pour  over  the  fruit,  filling  the 
jar  with  plain  boiled  vinegar.  Seal 
immediately.    Mrs.  W.  L.  Tabor. 


If  contagious  diseases  come  to  us,  that  is  perhaps  another 
side  of  the  question. 

If  I  am  not  eating  the  proper  food,  or  if  it  is  prepared  in 
a  manner  that  makes  it  too  rich  and  indigestible;  if  I  drink 
too  strong  tea  and  coffee:  if  I  do  not  dress  according  to  the 
laws  of  health,  I  must  correct  these  things  before  I  expect 
Nature  to  stop  throwing  out  the  danger-signal.  If  I  sleep, 
or  try  to,  in  a  poorly  ventilated  room;  if  I  remain  indoors 
with  neither  doors  nor  windows  open,  I  need  not  be  sur- 


SUGGESTION  FOR  A  COZY-CORNER 

In  every  sitting-room  there  is  a 
corner  by  the  fireplace  or  window 
that  can  be  utilized  as  a  key-note  for 
the  whole  room.  If  this  is  too 
elaborate  it  can  be  much  simpler,  but 
still  be  decorative.  Always  use  a 
plain  color — either  de  ep  red  or  green 
~"         ^\="  — f°r  the  upholstering.    The  wood 

parts  may  be  of  plain  pine  stained 
green  or  red.    If  one's  husband  or 
brother  is  handy  with  tools,  a  corner  like  the  illustration  can 
soon  be  modeled.    The  boxes  can  have  hinged  seats,  so 
that  the  inside  may  be  used  as  receptacles  for  clothing. 


FREE 

Decorated 

Needle-Case 

With  Complete  Assortment  of  Fine  Needles 


Outside  View  of  Needle-Case 

Very  much  reduced  in  size. 

Every  woman  will  appreciate  this  useful 
and  handsome  article.   The  case  is 

Handsomely  Decorated  in  Colors 

Its  general  shape  is  that  of  a  horseshoe, 
hinged  at  the  base  of  the  shoe.  The  back 
also  has  a  design  in  colors.  Open  this  case 
measures  9  inches  long  by  4J  inches  wide. 

On  one  side  there  are  four  needle-pockets, 
containing  sizes  3,  5,  6,  7  and  9  of  the  finest 
imported  needles.  On  the  other  side  is  an 
assortment  of  fifteen  fancy  needles,  including 
a  square-end  bodkin  2f  inches  long,  two  large 
darning-needles,  each  about  two  inches  long, 
and  twelve  fancy  large  and  small  eyed 
needles.    All  of  these  needles  are 

Sharp's  Best  Ellipse  Silver-Eyed 

The  eye  is  so  shaped  as  to  be  threaded  with 
the  greatest  ease;  has  no  sharp  edge  to  cut 
the  thread.  Another  valuable  feature  is  a 
groove-shape  given  to  the  end  of  each  needle 
at  the  eve,  so  that  the  thread  will  follow  the 
needle  through  any  cloth,  heavy  or  light, 
without  the  slightest  strain.   Order  as  No.  122. 

This  Needle-Case  FREE 

I  We  will  send  this  Needle-Case  FREE,  post- 
'  paid,  for  sending  one  yearly  subscription, 
new  or  renewal,  to  the  Farm  and  fireside;  or 

O  We  will  send  the  Farm  and  fireside  one 
-~  year,  new  or  renewal,  and  r^nf  c 

this  complete  Needle-Case  for 

(  When  this  offer  is  accepted  no  cash  commission  can 
be  allowed  and  the  name  cannot  count  in 
a  club  toward  a  premium) 

Any  one  accepting  this  offer  Is  entitled  to  &  free 
count  in  the  Dot  Contest.   See  Page  19. 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


HELLO ! 

Send  your  Grocer's  name  and  we  ■will  mail 
you  a  package  of  Crystal  Flake  and 
Recipe  for  makingmost  delicious  Ice  Cream. 
Used  extensively  for  20  years  by  leading  con- 
fectioners.  Will  also  tell  you  how  to  make 

A  Practical  Freezer  f  or  20Cts 

Kingery  Mfg.  Co.,  B  40,  Cincinnati,  O 

PREPARED  FELT  ROOFING. 

We  "bought  at  Receiver's  Sale  20,000  rolls 
"Eagle"  Brand  Roofing,  Made  of  two  sheets 
saturated  felt,  between  sheets  waterproof 
cement  making  a  solid,  flexible  sheet,  it  can 
be  put  on  without  removing  the  old  roof.  Can 
be  applied  without  previous  experience,  re- 
quiring no  special  tools.  Each  roll  contains 
108  square  feet.  Price  complete  with  cement 
for  two  coats,  caps  and  nails  to  lay,  per  roll, 
$1.05.  Also  a  few  rolls,  3  ply,  per  roll, 
81.25.  Ask  for  Catalogue  No.  84. 
CHICAGO  HOUSE  WRECKING  CO.,  W.  35th  and  iron  Sts.,  Chicago 


SEASONABLE  PATTERNS 

For  the  accommodation  of  our 
subscribers  we  issue  a  complete 
catalogue  of  seasonable  patterns. 

Catalogue  sent  FREE. 
Write  for  it  to-day. 
FARM_AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


To  fully  enjoy  the  comfort  and  rest  which .  should  follow 
the  spring  house-cleaning,  you  should  renew  and  brighten 
your  rooms  with  some  of  those  fine  engravings  offered  on 
page  18.  And  at  the  same  time  you  will  be  entitled  to  take 
part  in  the  Dot  Counting  contest  free. 


Banner  Lye 

The   best   help   in  cleaning  house- 
hold and  farm  utensils. 
Makes   pure   soap  without  boiling. 

$1,500.00  Cash  for  counting  dots 

See  Pages  18  and  19  of  this  issue  of  the 
Farm  and  Fireside.  YOU  can  enter  this  con- 
test.   207  cash  prizes. 

FREE!  sfeonrd  BOOK  new  PROCESS 

OF  CANNING  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES. 
MRS.  W.  T.  PRICE,  1427  Peon  Ave.  N„  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Maraguez  the  Hair  and  Health  Producer 

Mustache,  Whiskers,  or  Hair  on  bald  beads  forced  to 
grow  by  the  aid  of  this  wonderful  new  remedy.  #1.00  a 
bottle.    MARAtiUEZ,  Box  965,  New  Britain,  Conn. 

Authors'  Manuscripts  Solicited 

Novels,  stories,  poems,  essays,  plays  published  serially 
or  in  volume  form.    Prompt,  gratuitous  examination. 

F.  TENNYSON  NEE1.Y,  114  Fifth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK. 

^l%d,^h  Thompson's  Eye  Water 


* 
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When  J.  R.  Freiner,  a  lumberman 
from  Michigan,  came  to  Zaleski, 
and  bought  woodland  after 
woodland,  he  \vas  welcomed 
alike  by  farmers  and  business  men. 
The  farmers  found  in  him  a  good  judge 
of  what  a  tree  was  worth,  and  ready  to 
pay  the  price;  the  business  men  found 
in  him  a  shrewd,  sagacious,  public-spirited  citizen. 

When  he  announced  that  he  was  going  to  clear  up 
a  few  hundred  acres  of  land  and  plant  peaches  the 
wise  ones  wagged  their  heads  and  prophesied'  dire 
failure.  "Brush  will  grow  faster  than  his  trees." 
"No  farmer  ever  made  more  than  a  bare  living  here." 
"All  the  wealth  in  this  country  is  underground."  De- 
spite these  prophecies  Mr.  Freiner  had  faith  in  his 
ability  to  make  the  orchards  pay.  Zaleski  had  for- 
merly been  an  industrial  center.  But  coal-mining  had 
become  unprofitable,  the  railway-shop  had  been  re- 
moved, and  a  straggling  population  of  discouraged, 
hopeless  employees  was  stranded.  Here  was  an 
abundance  of  labor  that  had  not  yet  left 
the  town.  Many  others  would  return  if 
a  chance  for  employment  was  given. 

Mr.  Freiner,  in  addition  to  being  a 
good  business  man,  is  a  practical  phi- 
lanthropist. "As  many  of  these  people 
really  desire  work,  I  will  employ  them," 
he  said.  He  put  men  to  work  clearing 
up  the  land.  This  was  thoroughly  done. 
It  was  then  plowed  and  prepared  for 
the  fruit-trees.  There  are  two  farms, 
embracing  in  all  four  hundred  and  two 
acres.  Here  he  planted  thirty-five  thou- 
sand trees,  principally  Elbertas.  The 
other  varieties  are  Fox  Seedling,  Beer's 
Smock.  Late  Crawford,  Mountain  Rose, 
Chair's  Choice,  Gary's  Hold-on,  Bil- 
lean's  Late,  Reeves'  Favorite,  Stump 
the  World  Wonderful,  Mixon  Free, 
Heath  Cling.  The  trees  grew.  The 
weeds  and  brush  tried  to,  but  under  the 
constant  cultivation  they  gave  up  the 
unequal  struggle.  The  work  was  skil- 
fully directed. 

The  cost  was  thus  reduced  to  a  min- 
imum. Men  who  have  cleared  up  new 
land  know  the  constant  fight  that  must 
be  waged.  Much  of  the  work  must  be 
done  by  hand.  The  most  of  this  work 
came  in  during  the  financial  depression, 
and  laborers  were  many.  The  orchard 
bore  but  a  small  crop  of  fruit  in  1900.  The  prophets 
of  evil  had  their  innings.  If  Mr.  Freiner  had  any 
doubts  or  misgivings  he  kept  them  to  himself,  and 
kept  plows  and  harrows  going.  The  trees  were  care- 
fully pruned.  The  year  1901  was  a  record-breaker  for 
peaches.  Again  the  prophets  of  ill  predicted  loss. 
"He  has  a  magnificent  crop,"  said  they,  "but  so  has 
every  one  else."  But  "every  one  else"  had  not  given 
to  their  orchards  such  generous  attention.  Seeing 
that  the  crop  would  be  enormous,  Mr.  Freiner  had 
his  men  thin  the  fruit,  in  May  and  June,  to  six  inches 
apart.  Six  weeks  of  time  and  eighteen  hundred  dol- 
lars were  consumed  in  this  and  in  propping  the  trees. 
The  work  was  done  by  hand  and  by  knocking  off  the 
peaches  with  clubs.  Even  then  the  trees  were  too 
heavily  laden. 

That  section  experienced  the  most  fearful  drought 
ever  known.  For  twenty-nine  days  in  July  there  was 
not  a  drop  of  rain.  During  the  entire  season  there 
were  but  two  or  three  soaking  rains.  From  July  to 
the  middle  of  December  water  never  flowed  in  many, 
streams.  Nevertheless  the  early  fruit  was  superior  to 
that  grown  in  most  orchards,  and  found  a  ready 
market.  The  late  fruit  was  large,  beautifully  tinted 
and  colored,  and  of  suf/erior  quality. 

The  entire  crop  of  more  than  one  hundred  thou- 
sand bushels  was  sold  to  J.  Marshall  Barry,  of  Mary- 
land, one  of  the  largest  strawberry  and  peach  shippers 
in  the  country.  The  idle  car-shop  buildings  were  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  his  needs.  They  were  large,  well 
lighted,  and  a  railway-track  extended  through  them. 
It  was  in  these  dismantled  buildings  that  the  splendid 
enterprise  had  its  culmination. 

The  peaches  were  shipped  East,  and  to  Wisconsin 
and  Michigan,  to  houses  connected  with  Mr.  Barry. 
With  his  wide  opportunities  and  thirty  years'  expe- 
rience in  handling  fruit  Mr.  Barry  was  able  to  avoid 
the  glutted  markets,  and  ship  to  points  where  there 
was  a  scarcity.  Refrigerator-cars  were  used.  The 
packages  were  Delaware  half-bushel  baskets  and 
Georgia  carriers. 

It  was  an  interesting  sight  to  see  wagon-load  after 
wagon-load  of  peaches  brought  to  the  building, 
quickly  unloaded,  run  through  the  graders,  and  car- 
ried to  the  packers.  The  workers  were  under  excel- 
lent control,  and  there  was  no  interference  or  waiting. 
The  finest  peaches  were  packed  by  hand,  in  the  Geor- 
gia carriers,  by  deft-fingered  girls.  Each  carrier  held 
twelve  peaches,  and  these  were  separated  by  card- 
board partitions.  The  upper  peaches  in  many  in- 
stances were  polished.  This  was  done  by  means  of  a 
few  swift  strokes  with  a  soft  whisk-broom.  They 
were  pleasing  to  the  eye,  and  surely  tempting  to  the 
fancy  trade,  for  which  they  were  prepared. 

We  asked  Mr.  Barry  if  it  paid  to  give  so  much  care 
to  the  peaches  when  there  was  such  a  large  crop. 

"Yes,"  said  he;  "peaches  are  so  common  that  to 
attract  the  fancy  trade  they  must  instantly  attract  the 
eye." 

He  considered  care  in  packing  of  even  more 
importance  when  there  was  abundance  than  when 
scarcity  made  any  peach  taste  gooX    The  remainder  of 


Peaches  in  Southeastern  Ohio 


By  MARY  E.  LEE 


the  peaches  were  packed  in  half-bushel  baskets  and 
loaded  in  the  cars,  eight  hundred  baskets  to  the  car. 
Sixty  girls  were  employed  as  packers,  at  seventy-five 
cents  a  day;  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  teamsters, 
pickers  and  packers,  at  one  dollar  and  twenty-five 
cents  a  day. 

"Where  do  you  get  the  ice  for  refrigerating  the 
cars?"  we  asked  Mr.  Barry. 

"We  put  up  our  own  ice  every  winter,  at  Toledo, 
Ohio." 

"How  much?" 

"Oh,  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  tons." 
"How  much  does  it  take  to  a  car?" 


THINNING  THE  FRUIT 

"It  takes  about  ten  thousand  pounds  to  refrigerate 
a  car — six  thousand  pounds  before  it  starts,  and  four 
thousand  pounds  every  twenty-four  hours." 

The  peach  crop  netted  Mr.  Freiner  between  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars  and  twenty-six  thousand  dollars. 
It  was  estimated  that  he  would  pay  out  about  twenty- 
five  dollars  a  day  for  two  months  after  the  crop  was 
harvested — in  pruning,  cleaning  the  orchard  and  get- 
ting ready  for  the  next  year's  crop.  He  will  plant  ten 
thousand  more  Elbertas,  and  expects  to  plant  his  own 
seed  and  raise  his  own  trees. 

The  orchard  also  contains  about  five  hundred  plum- 
trees  and  one  thousand  apple-trees.  There  are  two 
acres  in  strawberries.  The  Marshall,  Brandywine  and 
Gandy  are  the  leading  crops.  Forty-five  girls  and 
women  were  employed  this  year  as  pickers,  at  one 
cent  a  quart. 

Associated  with  Mr.  Freiner  are  the  Messrs.  Ernest 
and  Phil  Fischer,  energetic  young  business  men,  who 
give  muc-h  of  their  time  to  departments  of  this  work. 
This  enterprise  is  all  the  more  remarkable  because  the 
soil  is  thin.  Farmers  have  for  years  made  but  a  scant 
living,  yet  this  man  has  given  employment  to  about 
two  hundred  men  and  women,  has  made  a  profit  out 
of  his  first  crop,  and  has  a  good  orchard  in  excellent 
shape  for  future  profits.  There  are  many  farmers 
with  -  one  fourth  the  amount  of  land  who  consider 
themselves  fortunate  if  they  can  get  enough  from 
year  to  year  to  pay  taxes  and  interest.  It  is  only  an- 
other illustration  of  the  rule  that  it  is  the  man,  not  the 
location,  that  conditions  success. 

We  asked  Mr.  Barry  why  the  small  farmer  was  not 
more  successful  with  his  orchard.  He  was  very  em- 
phatic in  his  reply.  "Because  he  is  careless.  He  will 
not  give  the  necessary  attention  to  his  trees.  He  does 
not  cultivate,  thin,  prune,  or  spray  properly.  His 
methods  are  slipshod.  Xo  man  can  make  his  orchard 
pay  unless  he  gives  it  good  cultivation,  uses  the  prun- 
ing-shears  with  good  judgment,  thins  and  sprays. 
Then,  too,  the  small  farmers  must  cooperate  in  selling. 
If  they  have  more  than  the  local  market  can  handle 
they  must  ship  to  reliable  commission-men.  Their 
product  must  be  honestly  packed.  They  must  plant 
their  own  seed,  raise  their  own  trees,  and  do  their  own 
grafting." 

"Will  they  ever  do  all  these  things?"' 

"Never." 

Athens  County  has  won  renown  for  other  things 
than  politics  and  politicians.  Possibly  her  peaches 
possess  a  more  savory  flavor  than  her  politicians. 
Certain  it  is  that  her  highest-priced  peaches  and  pol- 
iticians do  not  grow  on  the  same  soil.  The  peach 
propaganda  began  about  twelve  years  ago.  The  prin- 
cipal money  crop — sheep  and  wool — ceased  to  yield  a 
good  revenue.  Peach  enthusiasts  found  receptive 
listeners.  Millions  of  trees  were  planted  upon  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  hills.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  one 
crop  brought  to  the  farmers  in  any  series  of  years 
such  handsome  financial  returns.  The  hills  seemed 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  production  of  high-colored, 
large,  luscious  peaches.  Many  more  orchar.'s  will  be 
planted  on  farms  best  adapted  to  them.    On  many 


other  farms,  especially  in  the  limestone 
sections  where  the  peach  has  held  sway, 
farmers  are  going  back  to  their  first 
love — Merino  sheep,  fine  horses  and  the 
lordly  Shorthorn. 

There  are  several  contributing  causes. 
The  San  Jose  scale  and  the  peach- 
yellows  were  both  doing  considerable 
damage,  and  many  orchards  had  to  be  destroyed 
entirely.  Then  the  uncertainty  of  the  crop  and  the 
difficulty  in  cooperating  in  handling  such  enormous 
crops  as  good  years  brought  discouraged  some. 
Probably  the  chief  reason  is  found  in  the  fact  that  a 
peach-tree  to  one  who  has  inherited  and  absorbed  a 
love  for  live  stock  cannot  cause  such  swellings  of 
pride  in  the  breast  of  the  owner  as  can  a  beautiful 
animal.  To  him  his  peach-tree  was  very  like  an- 
other's, and  possessed  no  interest  beyond  its  revenue- 
producing  qualities.  But  with  his  horse,  his  cow  or 
his  Merino  each  had  individual  qualities  that  distin- 
guished them  from  all  others. 

It  is  reported  of  one  of  the  money- 
lenders (most  of  the  farmers  in  the 
limestone  section  are  money-lenders) 
that  a  certain  man  came  to  borrow  five 
hundred  dollars.  The  security  was 
satisfactory,  and  the  man  was  on  the 
point  of  drawing  up  a  note  when  he 
suddenly  thought  of  a  very  fine  Short- 
horn calf  out  in  the  stable.  "Just  come 
out  and  see  a  sight  good  for  gods  and 
men,"  exclaimed  he,  enthusiastically. 

They  went  to  the  barn,  but  the  ap- 
plicant for  a  loan  showed  only  just 
enough  interest  and  enthusiasm  as  he 
thought  necessary  to  get  the  money. 
His  eyes  wandered,  and  he  jingled  a 
few  loose  coppers  in  his  pocket  in  a 
limp  fashion. 

The  owner  looked  up,  an  ominous 
glow  in  his  eyes.    "Can't  let  you  have 
the  money,"  said  he,  quietly. 
"Why — why — " 

"It's  no  use,"  said  he.  waving  him 
off.  "A  man  that  can't  see  beauty 
enough  to  enthuse  him  wrapped  up  in 
a  good  red  calf  will  never  be  able  to 
make  a  living.  Good-by." 

This  incident.  I  think,  explains  why 
many  of  the  farmers  in  the  richer  sec- 
tions have  given  up  their  orchards. 
Probably  it  is  for  the  best.  Those  who 
stay  in  the  business  will  do  so  because  they  love  it,  or 
because  their  farms,  by  reason  of  soil-exposure  and 
location,  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  peach-growing. 
Finer  peaches  will  be  raised,  . and  better  prices  realized. 


ECONOMIC  VALUE  OF  BIRDS 

The  economic  value  of  birds  to  man  lies  in  the  ser- 
vice they  render  in  preventing  the  undue  increase  of 
insects,  in  devouring  small  rodents,  in  destroying  the 
seeds  of  harmful  plants,  and  in  acting  as  scavengers. 

Leading  entomologists  estimate  that  insects  cause, 
an  annual  loss  of  at  least  two  hundred  million  dollars 
to  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  United  States.  The 
statement  seems  incredible,  but  is  based  upon  reliable 
statistics.  This  of  course  does  not  include  the  damage 
done  to  ornamental  shrubbery,  shade  and  forest  trees. 
But  if  insects  are  the  natural  enemies  of  vegetation, 
birds  are  the  natural  enemies  of  insects.  Consider  for 
a  moment  what  the  birds  are  doing  for  us  any  summer 
day,  when  insects  are  so  abundant  that  the  hum  of 
their  united  voices  becomes  an  inherent  part  of  the  air. 

In  the  air  swallows  and  swifts  are  coursing  rapidly 
to  and  fro.  ever  in  pursuit  of  the  insects,  which  con- 
stitute their  sole  food.  When  they  retire  the  night- 
hawks  and  whippoorwills  will  take  up  the  chase, 
catching  moths  and  other  nocturnal  insects  which 
would  escape  day-flying  birds.  The  flycatchers  lie  in 
wait,  darting  from  ambush  at  passing  prey,  and  with  a 
suggestive  click  of  the  bill  returning  to  their  post.  The 
warblers,  light,  active  creatures,  flutter  about  the  ter- 
minal foliage,  and  with  almost  the  skill  of  a  humming- 
bird pick  insects  from  leaf  or  blossom.  The  vireos 
patiently  explore  the  under  sides  of  leaves  and  odd 
nooks  and  corners  to  see  that  no  skulker  escapes. 
The  woodpeckers,  nuthatches  and  creepers  attend  to 
the  tree  trunks  and  limbs,  examining  carefully  each 
inch  of  bark  for  insects'  eggs  and  larva?,  or  excavating 
for  the  ants  and  borers  they  hear  at  work  within.  On 
the  ground  the  hunt  is  continued  by  the  thrushes,  spar- 
rows and  other  birds,  who  feed  upon  the  innumerable 
forms  of  terrestrial  insects.  Few  places  in  which  in- 
sects exist  are  neglected;  even  some  species  which 
pass  their  earlier  stages  or  entire  lives  in  the  water 
are  preyed  upon  by  aquatic  birds. 

As  destroyers  of  the  seeds  of  harmful  plants  the 
good  done  by  birds  cannot  be  overestimated.  From 
late  fall  to  early  spring  seeds  form  the  only  food  of 
many  birds,  and  every  keeper  of  cage-birds  can  realize 
how  many  a  bird  may  eat  in  a  day.  Thus,  while  the 
chickadees,  nuthatches,  woodpeckers  and  some  other 
winter  birds  are  ridding  the  trees  of  myriads  of  insects' 
eggs  and  larva?,  the  granivorous  birds  are  reaping  a 
crop  of  seeds,  which  if  left  to  germinate  would  cause 
a  heavy  loss  to  our  agricultural  interests. — From 
Chapman's  "Bird-Life." 


Irrevocable 
The  Future  like  a  sealed  book  is. 

However  we  may  yearn; 
The  Past  is  like  a  borrowed  one — 
It  never  will  return. 

— New  York  Times. 
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THE  DISCIPLINE  OF  PRAYER 

'vir7HAT 's  Prayer  f°r'  Not  to  inform 
% \  I    God  or  to  move  him  unwill- 
YV     ingly  to  have  mercy,  as  if,  like 
some  proud  prince,  he  required 
a  certain  amount  of  recognition  of  his 
greatness  as  the  price  of  his  favor,  but 
to  fit  our  own  hearts  by  conscious  need 

and  the  true  desire  and  dependence  to  receive  the  gift  which  he  is  ever  willing  to 
give,  but  we  are  not  always  ready  to  receive.— Alexander  Maclaren. 


Sunday  Reading 


JOHN  WESLEY  ON  MONEY 

A  farmer  once  went  to  hear  John  Wesley  preach.  The  preacher  was  talking 
chiefly  about  money. 

His  first  head  was,  "Get  all  you  can."  The  farmer  nudged  his  neighbor,  and 
said,  "That  man  has  got  something  in  him;  it  is  admirable  preaching." 

Wesley  reached  his  second  division.  "Save  all  you  can."  The  farmer  became 
quite  excited.    "Was  there  ever  anything  like  this?"  he  said. 

The  preacher  denounced  thriftlessness  and  waste,  and  the  farmer  rubbed  his 
hands  as  he  thought,  "And  all  this  have  I  been  taught  from  my  youth  up."  What 
with  getting  and  with  hoarding,  it  seemed  to  him  that  "salvation"  had  come  to 
his  house. 

Wesley  went  to  his  third  head,  which  was,  "Give  all  you  can."  "Oh,  dear! 
he  has  gone  and  spoiled  it  all,"  exclaimed  the  listener.  But  getting  without 
giving  makes  only  stagnant  fools  of  us. 


WHEN  MRS.  HAYES  WON  THE  POINT 

The  following  story  was  one  of  those  told  by  the  late  William  M.  Evarts,  who 
was  Secretary  of  State  in  the  Cabinet  of  President  Hayes: 

"Speaking  of  diplomats  reminds  me  that  Mrs.  Hayes,  who  was  a  stanch  tee- 
totaler, argued  with  me  for  an  hour  over  the  first  dinner  the  President  was  to 
give  to  the  foreign  representatives.  I  tried  to  make  her  see  that  it  would  be  no 
sacrifice  of  principle  on  her  part  to  set  wine  on  the  table,  but  only  the  civility  we 
always  show  to  guests  by  recognizing  their  ways  of  living  at  home. 

"  'I'm  afraid,'  she  declared,  'that  the  ministers  will  have  to  make  up  their 
minds  to  be  sociable  with  water.' 

"And  I  shocked  her  dreadfully  by  answering,  'Mrs.  Hayes,  I  have  never  known 
people  to  be  sociable  with  water  except  in  a  bath.'  " 

"Did  Mrs.  Hayes  carry  her  point?"  he  was  asked. 

"Yes,  indeed,"  he  responded,  with  a  dry  chuckle.  "She  had  the  dinner  as  she 
wanted  it,  and  the  water  flowed  like  champagne." — Ram's  Horn. 


BEER  AND  BREAD 

In  a  recent  issue  you  say,  "Anarchists  want  to  get  bread  by  force,  but  they 
seem  willing  to  pay  for  beer."  Yes,  and  how  much  do  they  pay?  The  anarchists 
are  only  a  very  small  wing  of  the  laboring-classes  of  our  country.  It  is  hardly 
worth  while  to  find  out  how  much  they  pay  for  beer  and  whisky,  but  the  millions 
of  working-people  pay  over  seven  hundred  and  thirty  million  dollars  every  year 
for  that  which  is  not  bread.  Why  not  remind  them  of  this  fact?  They  are  the 
main  support  of  the  colossal  rum  traffic  which  boasts  of  drawing  into  its  coffers 
nine  hundred  million  dollars  annually. 

The  laboring-people  of  the  country  spend  more  for  whisky  and  beer  than  the 
entire  banking  capital  of  the  nation.  If  they  would  save  what  they  spend  in  this 
way,  and  start  banks,  they  would  soon  have  ten  thousand  banks  with  two  million 


two  hundred' and  fifty  thousand  dollars- 
capital.  Don't;  get  the  figures  wrong.  I'll 
write  it  out,  so  there  will  be  no  mistake. 
In  three  years,  by  saving  what  they  pour 
down  their  throats,  they  could  ha<ve ' 
banks  running  in  their  interest,  with  an 
aggregate  capital  of  two  million  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  a  year  to  be 
divided  among  them.  Put  this  at  them,  and  put  it  strong— the  way  for  the  poor 
to  get  rich  is  to  stop  "spending  their  money  for  that  which  is  not  bread,  and 
their  labor  for  that  which  satisfieth  not."  Oh,  for  a  public  press  that  will  speak 
fearlessly  on  this  subject! — Chaplain  McCabe,  in  Pittsburg  Chronicle-Telegram. 

RIGHT  ABOUT,  FACE!  . 

If  you  and  I  have  set  our  lives  in  the  wrong  direction  the  stroke  of  the  clock 
at  the  midnight  hour  is  not  going  to  stop  us.  If  we  have  been  sowing  bad  seed  in 
the  field,  it  will  spring  up  and  bear  an  evil  harvest  as  sure  as  the  winds  blow  and 
summer  days  overlap  night.  The  main  question  is  not  what  o'clock  is  it,  but 
which  way  am  I  headed?  There  will  never  be  a  century  born  which  can  make  us 
good,  useful  or  happy  unless  we  take  the  matter  in  hand  ourselves.  Time  can 
never  drop  the  word  "repent,"  and  to  the  end  of  days  the  prophet  must  shout  to 
the  man  Who  is  going  the  v/rong  way,  "Right  about,  face!" — The  Advance. 


ENJOY  LIFE  AS  YOU  GO 

As  she  passed  beyond  the  edge  of  the  woodland,  on  her  way  into  its  depths, 
where  she  expected  to  find  the  choicest  treasures  and  to  hear  the  sweetest 
secrets  in  the  stillness,  Sylvia  noticed  a  fine  spray  of  goldenrod,  the  first  of  the 
season. 

"How  beautiful  that  is!"  she  exclaimed.  "When  I  come  back  I  will  gather 
it  and  take  it  home."  But  the  wood-pilgrim  wandered  about  and  in  and  out, 
following  beguiling  little  paths  that  seemed  to  go  everywhere  and  led  nowhere, 
after  all;  and  when  she  turned  her  face  homeward  she  came  out  of  the  wood  a 
long  distance  from  where  she  had  entered  it.  The  place  was  not  very  familiar; 
and  Sylvia,  while  thinking. that  she  knew  where  she  was,  searched  everywhere 
about  for  the  goldenrod  left.  She  could  not  find  it,  nor  any  like  it,  and  went  home 
Without  the  coveted  bloom. 

"The  next  time  I'll  take:it  as  T  pass,  and  not  wait  till  I  come  back,"  she 
resolved,  with  wisdom  born  of  disappointment.  "The  safe  way  is  to  take  such 
things  when  you  see  them  first,' otherwise  you  may  miss^hem  altogether." 

There  is  a  little  sermon  wrapped  up  in  this  reflection  about  the  goldenrod. 
Expand  it  and  it  may  prove  practical.  Learn  to  take  the  little  sweetnesses  and 
pleasant  things  of  life  as  you  go,  and  do  not  be  in  haste  to  go  farther,  promising 
to  enjoy  the  first  things  upon  the  edge  as  you  return.  It  may  be  impossible  to 
find  them  again.  And  when  a  bright  little  opportunity  blossoms  as  you  pass,  stop 
to  pluck  and  use  it.  You  may  not  pass  that  way  again. — Julia  H.  Johnston,  in 
Bright  Threads. 

Persons  who  are  to  transform  the  world  must  be  themselves  transformed. 
Lite  must  be  full  of  inspiration.  If  education  is  valuable,  the  age  must  double  it; 
if  art  is  sweet  and  high,  we  must  double  its  richness  and  might;  if  philanthropy  is 
divine,  we  must  double  its  quantity  and  tenderness;  if  religion  is  valuable,  double 
its  truths  and  hasten  with  it  unto  more  firesides;  if  man's  life  is  great,  let  him 
count  more  precious  all  its  summers  and  winters.  The  one  duty  of  life  is  to  lessen 
every  vice  and  enlarge  every  virtue. — David  Swing. 


The  Family  Lawyer 

By  JUDGE  WM.  M.  ROCKEL 


Legal  inquiries  of  general  interest  from  our  regular  subscribers  will  be  answered  in  this  department 
tree  of  charge.  Querists  desiring  an  immediate  answer  by  mail  should  remit  one  dollar,  addressed 
"Law  Department,"  this  office. 

Spring  in  Highway. — J.  H.,  Pennsylvania,  inquires:  "A  spring  is  located  on 
a  highway  running  through  my  farm,  and  the  supervisor  wishes  to  close  the 
same.  Can  he  do  so?"  Unless  it  is  necessary  to  close  the  spring  in  order  to 
properly  construct  and  maintain  the  road  the  supervisor  has  no  right  to  close 
up  the  spring  or  interfere  with  it.  The  spring  belongs  to  the  owner  of  the  land, 
and  can  only  be  interfered  with  when  a  proper  use  of  the  public  highway 
demands  the  same. 

Heirs  Under  the  Law.— G.  L.,  Pennsylvania,  wants  to  know:  "If  a  man 
dies  without  a  will,  what  portion  of  his  estate  will  go  to  his  wife  and 
what  portion  to  his  children?  Also,  can  girls  hold  equal  share  with  the 
boys?  Please  give  the  law  in  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania."  In  Ohio,  if  a 
man  dies  without  a  will  his  widow  will  receive  a  life  estate  in  one  third  of 
his  real  estate  and  one  half  of  the  first  four  hundred  dollars  and  one  third  of 
the  remainder  of  the  personal  property,  the  rest  going  to  his  children,  share  and 
share  alike.  Substantially  the  same  rule  applies  in  Pennsylvania — there  is  no  dis- 
tinction between  boys  and  girls.  » 

D.  C.  W.,  Ohio,  inquires:  "My  neighbor  has  sold  his  farm,  which  adjoins 
mine,  to  two  different  men,  and  one  of  them  joins  most  of  my  share  of  line-fence, 
which  is  a  good  fence,  and  he  claims  half  of  it.  The  other  man  had  very  poor 
fence,  and  the  purchaser  wants  me  to  build  half  of  what  joins  him,  while  hereto- 
fore about  one  fifth  of  it  was  my  fence.  Can  I  be  compelled  to  keep  up  half  of 
this  fence  till  it  is  made  as  good  as  the  fence  I  have  built  as  formerly  divided? 
The  former  owner  and  all  parties  are  responsible.  None  of  the  fence  I  built  can 
well  be  moved.  What  is  the  law  and  the  justice  in  such  a  case?"  An  answer 
giving  the  law  in  the  above  case  is  not  easy.  The  justice  of  the  matter  would 
be  much  easier.  In  the  first  place,  the  land  having  acquired  separate  owners  of 
separate  tracts,  a  new  adjustment  of  the  partition  fence  must  be  made.  I  assume 
it  to  be  the  law  that  when  a  person  buys  a  farm  he  is  bound  to  take  notice  of  the 
apportionment  of  partition  fences,  and  therefore  the  purchasers  are  bound  to 
know  the  location  of  the  half  of  the  line-fence  which  was  to  be  kept  up  by  the 
person  from  whom  they  bought  their  land,  and  that  they  would  be  obliged  to 
keep  up  the  same  portion.  You  cannot  be  compelled  to  keep  up  any  other  part 
of  the  fence  than  that  which  has  been  heretofore  assigned  you,  without  a  new 
assignment  from  the  township  trustees.  The  trustees  in  making  such  new  assign- 
ment should  take  into  consideration  the  fence  that  you  have  already  built,  and 
they  should  in  assigning  you  a  new  portion  require  the  persons  who  have  bought 
the  adjoining  lands  to  either  build  that  part  which  you  are  required  to  make  or 
pay  you  for  the  part  of  the  fence  which  might  be  left  or  given  to  them.  The 
general  practice  in  such  cases  has  been  for  the  party  to  move  his  fence.  The 
trustees  ought  in  the  new  assignment  to  follow  that  rule  which  will  be  just  and 
right.  There  is  no  reason  why  you  should  be  required  to  bear  any  loss  in  this 
matter.  The  purchasers  of  the  adjoining  lands  should  adjust  the  fence-question 
by  budding  the  share  heretofore  allotted  the  person  from  whom  they  bought  in 
as  good  a  condition  as  yours  is,  and  then  make  a  new  apportionment. 


The  Family  Physician 


By  ROBERT  B.  HOUSE,  M.D. 


Emerson  says,  "There  is  no  beautifier  of  complexion,  form  or  behavior  like  the 
wish  to  scatter  joy,  and  not  pain,  around  us." 


A  rapid  pulse  soon  after  the  receipt  of  a  traumatic  injury  to  the  brain  points 
to  contusion  or  laceration  rather,  than  to  hemorrhage  or  compression.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  injuries  to  the  brain,  sufficiently  severe  to  prove 
rapidly  fatal,  are  usually  attended-  by  a  frequent  pulse  soon  after  the  injury. 


SOCIETY  AS  THE  DOCTOR  SAW  IT 

When  the  doctor  was  asked  what  he  thought  of  the  reception  he  had  attended 
the  previous  evening,  he  said,  "It  was  a  carbuncle." 
"What  do  you  mean  by  that?" 
.  "Why,  it  was  a  great  gathering  and  a  swell  affair." 


AIR  AND  WATER 


"Air  and  water,"  says  the  "Medical  Brief,"  "are  two  remedies  apt  to  be  over- 
looked by  the  profession  in  the  search  for  cures.  Yet  as  all  progress  is  constantly 
bringing  us  back  to,  and  accentuating  the  value  of,  first  principles,  we  occasionally 
find  cases  on  whom  all  medicines  have  lost  effect,  and  who  yet  can  be  restored  by 
the  intelligent  use  of  these  two  natural  agencies.  We  have  a  case  in  mind  at.  this 
writing.  The  patient  had  been  an  invalid  for  years.  She  had  been  the  round  of 
doctors  and  pathies,  and  had  experimented  with  all  the  fads  at  home  and  abroad, 
with  only  temporary  benefit.  At  length  she  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  common-sense 
doctor  in  a  little  country  town  where  she  was  passing  the  summer.  He  regulated 
her  diet,  and  established  her  habits  on  a  sound  hygienic  basis.  Then  he  taught 
her  how  to  breathe  (something  which  many  people  do  not  know),  and  insisted 
that  she  drop  everything  and  devote  a  few  minutes  several  times  a  day  to  proper 
breathing.  Also,  and  most  important  of  all,  that  she  drink  a  glassful  of  water 
every  hour  of  the  day  while  awake.  She  followed  his  directions  to  the  letter, 
principally  out  of  curiosity  at  first,  but  later  because  she  began  to  see  the  good 
effects  of  the  treatment.  Her  color  improved,  her  flesh  became  firm  and  her 
bowels  regular.    In  six  months  she  was  perfectly  well. 

"The  tissues  of  this  woman  were  full  of  impurities,  which  the  increased  supply 
of  oxygen  and  water  either  burned  up  or  flushed  out  in  the  proper  channels  of 
elimination.  The  circulation  and  excretory  organs  felt  the  stimulus  of  the 
additional  fluid,  and  increased  their  work.  When  the  autotoxemia  was  relieved  all 
the  unpleasant  symptoms  subsided. 

"Hie  good  effects  which  follow  a  sojourn  at  the  various  mineral  springs  are 
due  chiefly  to  the  large  amount  of  water  drank,  and  the  moderate,  but  regular 
amount  of  exercise  involved  in  getting  it. 

"Consumption  is  a  house-air  disease;  probably  catarrh  is,  also.  In  all  chronic 
diseases  there  is  a  condition  of  self-poisoning.  Here  the  remedial  value  of  air  and 
water  is  not  half  appreciated.  Give  your  patients  a  tablet,  to  be  dissolved  in  a 
glassful  of  water,  or  a  small  vial  from  which  a  few  drops  may  be  added,  to  insure 
that  they  drink  the  full  amount.  Insist  upon  their  going  outside,  warmly  wrapped 
m  cold  or  inclement  weather,  and  breathing  deeply,  slowly  and  regularly  at  cer- 
tain intervals  during  the  day.  At  the  end  of  a  few  weeks  or  months  you  will  be 
perfectly  astounded  at  the  alteration  for  the  better  effected  in  apparently  desperate 
cases,  without  a  drop  of  medicine.    Try  it."— Dietetic  and  Hygienic  Gazette 
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Chapter  I. 

Tom  Channing  once  remarked  to 
a  friend  that  the  Bates  menage 
reminded  him  of  two  sober  old 
pussy-cats  trying  to  mother  a 
great  young  tiger.  The  humor  of  this 
opinion  appealed  strongly  to  this 
friend,  who  was  not  distinguished  for 
her  tactfulness,  and  when  she  repeated  it  to  the  inter- 
ested parties,  expecting  a  hearty  laugh,  she  was  frozen 
by  a  haughty  stare  from  all  three  of  them.  Tom  also 
discovered  afterward  that  although  he  was  a  family 
favorite,  his  attempt  at  wit  had  not  been  counted  unto 
him  for  righteousness. 

There  was  some  truth  in  the  unfortunate  metaphor, 
however,  for  it  was  indeed  a  peculiar  state  of  affairs 
which  prevailed  in  the  tall  white  house  on  the  crest  of 
the  hill  just  out  of  Sedgwick.  As  Miss  Stasia  tersely 
expressed  it,  "Sylvia's  father  could  not  have  muddled 
matters  worse  if  he  had  tried."  He  had  come  back 
to  Sedgwick  from  a  long  residence  abroad,  broken 
in  health  and  spirit,  bringing  with  him  his  mother-  ' 
less  child,  a  little  girl  of  eight.  His  contact  with  his 
own  world  had  left  him  so  sore  that  his  one  wish 
was  that  Sylvia  should  be  reared  amid  simpler  sur- 
roundings, and  so  form  different  ideals  from  his 
own.  He  sought  out  the  two  daughters  of  a  former 
overseer  of  his  father's  plantation,  because  they  were 
the  two  persons  in  all  the  world  in  whose  integrity 
and  innate  goodness  he  had  perfect  confidence.  Miss 
Mary's  affectionate  nature  would  soon  enfold  the 
child  in  something  like  the  mother-love  she  had 
never  known,  while  Miss  Stasia's  shrewd  judgment 
made  her  a  safe  guardian  for  the  child's  inheritance, 
until  at  twenty-one  she  should  take  charge  of  it  her- 
self. His  will  provided  that  they  should  have  sole 
care  of  Sylvia,  and  rear  her  according  to  their  own 
ideals.  His  dying  wish  to  his  child  was  that  she 
should  yield  herself  fully  to  their  authority.  He  had 
taken  upon  himself,  however,  the  responsibility  of 
planning  her  education.  He  mapped  out  very 
minutely  a  course  of  study  and  travel  that  the  two 
simple  ladies  could  in  nowise  understand,  and  the 
result  was  that  Sylvia  had  year  by  year  grown 
farther  apart  from  her  old-fashioned  guardians,  un- 
til as  her  majority  approached  her  whole  soul  was 
fretting  to  get  away  from  the  narrowness  of  life  in 
Sedgwick. 

Charles  Farrar's  system  had  been  a  success  in  one 
thing — as  the  girl  grew  into  beautiful  womanhood 
she  felt  no  craving  for  the  pleasures  of  that  world 
which  had  left  his  own  heart  so  unsatisfied.     She  was 
insatiate  in  her  quest  for  "knowledge,  and  was  fond 
of  poking  into  all  sorts  of  theories  of  life.  She  would 
talk  evolution  until  she  fairly  made  Miss  Mary's  head 
swim,  and  Miss  Stasia  would  command  silence.  All 
religions  appealed  to  her  curiosity — none  of  them  to 
her  faith.    Her  heart  was  very  warm  and  tender,  and 
any  form  of  suffering  never  failed  to  touch  her  deeply 
and  call  forth  efforts  for  its  relief.    Her  plans  were 
always  original  and  very  independent;  but  at  a  word 
from  Miss  Stasia  she  would  give  them  up  at  once,  for 
her  father's  wish  was  sacred  to  her.    It  is  due  to  Miss 
Stasia  to  say  that  she  never  interfered  unless  it 
seemed  to  her  very  necessary,  and  Sylvia's  obedience, 
though  implicit,  had  an  ineffable  quality  which  made 
it  most  apparent  that  though  her  body  was  subject  to 
the  law  as  laid  down  to  her,  her  spirit  was  as  untram- 
meled  as  the  ocean  air.    All  situations  come  to  an  end 
at  last,  however,  and  so  did  the  time  for  her  freedom. 

The  June  morning  was  sweet  with  the  fragrance  of 
pinks  and  roses  in  the  garden,  and  the  mocking-birds 
were  singing  like  mad  in  the  trees. 

"Mary  Martha,"  said  Miss  Stasia,  as  she  walked 
into  the  dining-room  where  the  younger  and  gentler 
lady  was  busying  herself  around  the  breakfast-table, 
"did  vou  remember  that  this  is  Sylvia's  twenty-first 
birthday?" 

"Good  gracious,  no!"  .Mary  Martha  answered, 
dropping  a  handful  of  spoons  with  a  clatter.  She 
stooped  to  pick  them  up,  and  then  straightened  up  to 
look  helplessly  at  Miss  Stasia.  "Whatever  will  we  do, 
you  reckon?"  she  said  at  length. 

"Whatever  will  she  do  you'd  better  say,"  retorted 
her  sister. 

"I  don't  see  how  it  slipped  my  mind  so  completely," 
said  Miss  Mary;  "but  I  declare  I  don't  believe  she  has 
throwed  it  up  to  us  a  single  time  since  that  day  when 
you  made  her  take  off  that  short  skirt  and  the  leg- 
gin's." 

"Yes,  once,"  corrected  Miss  Stasia.  "The  time 
when  I  made  her  burn  that  book!"  Both  sisters 
blushed  faintly  at  the  recollection  of  the  occasion,  and 
Sylvia's  ostentatious  politeness  when  she  had  inquired 
how  they  could  know  it  was  unfit  for  her  to  read  un- 
less they  had  read  it  themselves.  Curiosity  had 
prompted  Miss  Stasia  to  look  through  the  pages  of  a 
much-talked-of  book,  and  becoming  interested  she  had 
read  on  and  on.  Miss  Mary  had  followed  her  ex- 
ample, and  they  did  not  suspect  that  Sylvia  was  aware 
of  their  unwonted  literary  interest  until  her  innocent 
query. 

"There's  no  tellin'  what  she  will  do,"  said  Miss 
Stasia,  dubiously.  "She  knows  all  about  Charlie's  will, 
an'  of  course  she  must  take  charge  of  the  money  an' 
all  to-day.  It  does  seem  wasteful,  though,  to  let  her 
have  it,  with  so  many  cranky  notions  in  her  head  about 
helpin'  all  sorts  of  folks  with  it." 

"Well,  sister,  I  would  not  worry.  We  did  not  ask 
Charlie  Farrar  to  make  us  his  child's  'guardeens.' 
We  have  done  the  very  best  we  could  with  her,  an'  the 
gracious  knows  you  have  taken  good  care  of  the 
property  he  left  in  your  hands.  If  she  wastes  it  all,  why. 
it's  hers,  an'  she  can  come  back  here  when  she  wants 


A  Reflex  Influence 
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to,  for  it  is  her  grandfather's  old  home,  even  if  Charlie 
did  will  it  to  us.  I  think,  though,  she  has  settled  down 
some  lately,  she  has  been  so  quiet  like.  Don't  you 
think  so,  too?" 

"No,  I  don't,  an'  you  wouldn't,  either,  if  you  had 
the  sense  you  ought  to  have  been  born  with!  Don't 
you  know  Sylvia  has  always  had  them  quiet  spells 
just  before  she  put  in  to  do  somethin'  perfectly  out- 
rageous?" 

Miss  Mary  was  accustomed  to  her  sister's  asperity, 
and  gave  no  sign  of  discomfiture.    "You  reckon  she 


"This  clod  stirs,  Tommy,  whenever  I  think  of  going  to  The 
Bend,"  said  Sylvia 

will  get  out  that  skirt  an'  the  leggin's?"  she  asked  after 
a  little  pause. 

"Not  if  that  is  what  you  are  expectin'  her  to  do," 
replied  Miss  Stasia.  "She  is  bound  to  break  out  in  a 
bran'-new  place  this  time." 

"Well,"  said  Miss  Mary  with  a  sigh,  "she  has  cer- 
tainly been  a  caution  to  raise,  considerin'  she's  always 
been  so  healthy.  There's  no  mistake  about  that.  But  I 
love  the  child!"  Her  tone  was  tentative,  and  she  looked 
half  wistfully  at  Miss  Stasia  as  if  expecting  a  like 
declaration.  That  wrinkled,  brown  little  old  lady, 
however,  was  most  noncommittal  in  her  countenance, 
with  its  small  bright  eyes  and  tightly  shut  lips.  She 
stood  by  the  window  looking  absently  out  to  the  long, 
low  ridge  of  purply  green  rising  gently  tier  after  tier 
to  the  top  of  the  hills  in  the  distance.  She  turned 
back  to  the  room  only  at  the  sound  of  a  light  footfall, 
and  answered  "Good-mornin'  "  to  the  greeting  of  the 
girl,  who  had  come  in.  The  girl  was  tall  and  fair,  with 
great,  honest  eyes  of  that  peculiar  reddish  brown  one 
often  sees  with  that  burnished  auburn  hair  which  has 
a  trick  of  lying  in  scallops  around  a  face  of  the  ex- 
quisite tints  of  the  red-blonde  type. 

"I  am  celebrating  my  birthday  by  getting  up  with- 
out the  shadow  of  a  discussion,  you  see,  Aunt  Stasia. 
I  have  been  enjoying  the  garden  for  quite  awhile,"  she 
said,  brightly,  as  she  laid  a  sprig  of  fragrant  green  in 
front  of  each  old  lady. 

"An'  what  is  that  for?"  inquired  Miss  Stasia,  coldly. 

"It  is  the  olive-branch  of  peace!"  said  Sylvia. 
"Long  may  it  wave!"  She  paused.  "Must  I  go  into 
details?  Well,  then,  in  this  day  of  my  emancipation  I 
wish  to  ratify  a  peace  with  you  both,  my  dears,  and 
all  mankind.  I  have  been  a  weariness  and  vexation 
to  you,  and  sometimes  my  obedience  has  been  of  a 
rather  strained  quality — and  our  relations,  also,  I  am 
afraid.  But  now  let's  forgive  old  scores,  and  begin 
all  over  again  to  get  acquainted,  but  on  a  more  equal 
footing.  Can't  we?"  She  threw  a  sweetness  into  her 
voice  and  eyes,  and  smiled  as  she  leaned  forward. 

Miss  Mary  smiled  back,  and  thrust  the  bit  of  green 
in  her  bosom,  but  Miss  Stasia  turned  from  the  wheed- 
ling eyes  distrustfully.  Sylvia's  little  fanciful  ways  had 
always  irritated  -her,  and  all  this  show  of  sweetness 
did  not  signify  that  no  bomb  was  to  be  exploded  in  the 
camp  directly. 

Breakfast  was  eaten  in  silence.  When  it  was 
finished  the  three  still  lingered.  There  was  some- 
thing which  must  be  said,  and  they  all  shrank  from  it. 
At  last  Miss  Stasia  spoke.  "I  reckon  you  have  made 
up  your  mind  to  somethin',  Sylvia.  Let's  hear  it! 
You  know  as  much  about  your  father's  will  as  I  do, 
and  that  you  take  charge  of  what  he  left  in  my  hands 
for  you  when  you  are  twenty-one." 

"Yes,"  replied  the  girl.  She  rose,  went  to  the 
window,  and  stood  there  for  several  moments  looking 
out  across  the  broad  white  road  to  the  same  purple 
slope  which  had  met  Miss  Stasia's  gaze.    A  few  hours 


ago  she  had  been  so  happy  in  the 
thought  of  being  her  own  mistress,  but 
now — she  was  more  disappointed  than 
she  would  have  admitted  that  Miss 
Stasia  had  rejected  her  little  overture 
of  peace.  The  shade  of  sadness  which 
clouded  her  face  for  a  moment  was 
quite  gone  when  she  turned  to  speak  to 
the  sisters.  "Yes,  I  know,"  she  repeated;  "and, 
Aunties,  I  am  almost  sorry.  I  am  like  a  prisoner  who 
has  not  yet  got  used  to  the  light.  My  freedom  actu- 
ally dazes  me — there  is  so  much  of  it." 

"Haven't  you  made  up  your  mind  what  to  do  yet, 
honey?"  asked  Miss  Mary's  gentle  voice. 

It  hurt  Sylvia  a  little  that  it  seemed  a  settled  con- 
viction with  them  that  she  was  going  to  make  some 
radical  change  in  her  life.  For  the  time  she  had  for- 
gotten how  often,  when  she  had  chosen  to  do  a  thing, 
and  been  thwarted,  she  had  said,  "Ah,  well,  I  will  be 
twenty-one  some  day." 

Miss  Mary  repeated  her  question. 
"Yes  and  no,"  said  Sylvia.    "If  I  had  been  a  boy, 
a  profession  would  have  been  chosen  for  me  years 
ago.    As  it  is,  I  will  have  to  choose  one  for  myself. 
Just  what  it  is  to  be  I  am  not  yet  quite  sure." 
"A  profession!"  exclaimed  Miss  Stasia. 
"A  profession,"  echoed  Sylvia,  positively,  and 
feeling  more  comfortable,  tor  the  latent  opposition 
in  Miss  Stasia's  tone  aroused  her  own  spirit,  and  she 
shook  off  her  sentimental  regrets,  as  she  called  them 
in  thinking  over  the  matter  afterward. 

"Well,  for  goodness'  sake,  what  profession  are 
you  goin'  to  take  up?  Are  you  goin'  to  be  a  show- 
actor- — I've  always  thought  you  hankered  for  that — 
or  maybe  you  are  goin'  to  teach  school?"  Miss 
Stasia  was  eyeing  her  severely,  and  the  girl  threw 
her  head  back,  and  laughed  aloud. 

"Now,  you  have  not  missed  the  mark  so  far,"  she 
said,  "because  just  for  the  present,  if  my  plans  work 
out,  I  shall  be  a  little  of  both  for  a  while.  Ah.  here 
comes  the  reverend  Tommy!"  She  nodded  brightly 
to  the  young  man  who  had  entered  the  open  door 
with  the  easy  familiarity  of  one  who  had  long  had 
the  freedom  of  the  house.  His  clerical  clothes  con- 
trasted queerly  with  the  boyish  face,  and  there  was 
an  unministerial  twinkle  in  the  sharp  eyes  which  had 
at  once  taken  in  the  situation,  for  the  differences 
between  Miss  Stasia  and  her  ward  had  for  him  all 
the  entertaining  and  fascinating  qualities  of  a  well- 
acted  play. 

"Have  a  seat,  Thomas,"  said  Miss  Stasia. 
All  three  looked  expectantly  at  Sylvia,  who  still 
stood  by  the  window. 

"Don't  let  me  interrupt,"  Tom  Channing  begged, 
politely. 

"Not  at  all,"  replied  Sylvia,  cordially.  "I  was 
merely  beginning  to  outline  to  my  Aunties  my  plans 
for  the  immediate  future,  while  I  am  pondering  over 
my  prospective  profession." 

"Well,  what  are  you  a-drivin'  at?"  asked  Miss 
Stasia,  impatiently. 

"Why,  for  the  present  I  am  going  to  take  Clarissy, 
and  go  over  yonder  to  The  Bend."  She  motioned  one 
hand  out  toward  the  hills  in  the  distance.  She  spoke 
very  quietly,  and  as  no  one  ventured  an  interruption, 
she  continued,  "As  you  all  know,  I  own  a  house  there. 
Aunt  Stasia  refused  to  rent  it  to  the  kind  of  people 
who  would  live  in  it.  I  shall  go  there  for  a  while,  to 
study  the  folks  there  at  The  Bend.  Incidentally  I  am 
going  to  see  if  I  cannot  be  a  sort  of  missionary  to 
them,  in  so  far  as  living  a  clean  life  in  their  midst 
may  help  them.  I  imagine  they  have  heard  more  of 
preaching  than  they  have  seen  of  practising.  What  do 
you  say  to  it?" 

Tom  Channing  was  regarding  her  curiously;  Miss 
Mary  leaned  weakly  back  in  her  chair,  but  Miss  Stasia 
was  fairly  bursting  with  speech. 

"Think  of  it?"  she  cried.  "Think  of  it?  I've  heard 
before  of  the  cheek  of  the  devil!  I  think  it  was  one  of 
your  own  expressions."  ["Amen,"  ejaculated  Tom- 
my.] "I  have  always  heard  of  missionaries  as  pious 
kind  of  folks,  an'  here  you  don't  exactly  scoff  at  relig- 
ion— you  don't  care  that  much — " 

"She  scoffs  at  its  ministers,  though,"  interposed- 
Tommy.    "Give  it  to  her.  Aunt  Stasia!" 

Sylvia,  with  hands  loosely  clasped,  stood  looking 
coolly  at  the  group.  "Hush,  Tommy,"  she  said; 
"don't  interrupt.  Please  continue,  Aunt  Stasia.  I  am 
interested  in  your  opinions." 

"You  have  never  cared  three  straws  for  church- 
work  here  in  Sedgwick,  much  as  you  have  been  ex- 
horted to  help,  an'  here  you  up  an'  say  you  are  goin' 
to  be  a  missionary!    I  can't  understand  it!" 

"Let  me  explain  further,"  said  Sylvia.  "I  used  the 
term  'missionary'  for  lack  of  one  which  would  better 
express  my  meaning.  I  do  not  expect  indorsement 
from  the  Sedgwick  church  or  its  ministers,"  she 
dropped  a  profound  curtsy  to  Tommy.  "They  are 
entirely  too  busy  prosecuting  plans  for  the  foreign 
heathen  to  notice  those  at  their  doors.  I  of  course 
cannot  preach,  and  I  am  afraid  I  have  not  yet  learned 
to  pray,  but  there  are  other  things  to  do.  I  have  often 
had  thoughts  about  The  Bend  folks,  and  have  plans  I 
intend  to  try  on  them,  though  I  do  not  expect  to  stay 
there  a  day  longer  than  my  experiments  interest  me." 
She  raised  her  tall  figure  to  its  full  height,  in  a  sort  of 
ya'wn.  "And  now  good-morning  to  you  all.  I  am  go- 
ing for  a  stroll  this  rare  day  in  June." 

"I'm  coming,  too,"  said  the  young  man. 

"Are  you,  really?"    Sylvia  asked,  with  high-arched 
brows  and  uplifted  chin. 

"With  your  permission,"  he  corrected,  and  at  her 
nod  meekly  followed  her  out  into  the  fragrant  air. 
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In  very  many  things  these  two  lifetime  young 
friends  were  in  close  sympathy  with  each  other,  and 
although  Sylvia  often  made  Tom  feel  very  much  aware 
af  her  dignity,  she  could  count  on  him  never  misunder- 
standing her.    She  smilingly  quoted  as  they  walked: 

"Every  clod  feels  a  stir  of  might, 
An  instinct  within  that  reaches  and  towers." 

She  laid  one  hand  on  her  heart.  "This  clod  stirs, 
Tommy,  whenever  I  think  of  going  to  The  Bend. 
Who  knows  but  that  I  may  be  able  to  successfully  do 
settlement-work  there?"  i 

He  answered  her  by  quoting: 

"One  sings  to  the  wide  world,  and  one  to  the  nest — 
To  the  nice  ear  of  Nature  which  song  is  the  best?" 

'  She  stopped  a  moment  in  the  road.  "Now,  I  do 
wonder,  Tommy,  if  you  are  proposing  to  tie  me  down 
to  a  nest,  after  what  I  have  told  you  so  often?  Be- 
cause if  you  are  you  had  best  go  back  and  leave  me  to 
take  my  walk  alone." 

"I  was  merely  soliloquizing  absent-mindedly,"  he 
replied,  "though  personally  I  think  that  nests  are 
better  for  ladybirds  than  reckless  nights  hither  and 
thither  into  the  wide  world.  However,  you  have  often 
assured  me  that  my  opinions  are  not  worth  your  con- 
sideration, so  we  will  proceed  to  discuss  your  plans 
from  your  own  point  of  view,  if  it  pleases  you." 
[to  be  continued] 

HARRIET'S  HUCKLEBERRIES 

BY  ELLIOT  WALKER 

n  w-  -jr  attie,  you  fly  around  like  a  bit  of  scandal  in  a 
1—1  country  village.  What  ails  you  this  morn- 
fi  JL  ing?"  cried  Polly  Fanning,  as  her  elder  sister 
banged  the  tins  about  the  buttery  with  an  ap- 
parently unnecessary  clatter. 

Harriet  poked  her  head  around  the  door.  Her 
thin  cheeks  were  flushed  with  excitement  and  exer- 
tion, and  her  thoughtful  brown  eyes  were  unnaturally 
large  and  bright. 

"I'm  looking  for  pails,"  she  replied.  "We  used  to 
have  a  lot  of  them." 

"Pails!"  echoed  Polly,  in  amazement.  "What  do 
you  want  with  pails?  The  big  eight-quart  is  up  in  the 
garret.  I  filled  it  with  water,  and  put  it  there  for  a 
fire-extinguisher.  The  six-quart  is  down  in  the  cellar 
full  of  tomatoes." 

A  few  moments  later  a  loud  swash  of  water  from 
the  attic  was  followed  by  a  howl  of  indignation  under- 
neath the  parlor  window,  and  a  small  boy,  wrathful 
and  dripping,  tore  into  the  kitchen. 

"Who  done  it?"  he  yelled,  jumping  up  and  down 
before  his  astonished  aunt.    "Who  done  it,  I  say?" 

"I  didn't,  Ellis;  it  must  have  been  your  Aunt  Hattie 
— she  poured  my  pail  of  water  on  you'by  mistake,  I 
guess.  It's  too  bad.  Come,  I'll  help  you  change  your 
things.  Why,  you  are  not  very  wet  after  all.  It  sort 
of  spattered  you." 

"I'm  soaked  through  and  through,"  protested  the 
boy,  bitterly.  "I'm  'most  drownded.  Oh,  ain't  she 
mean,  though!" 

"She  didn't  intend  to,  Ellis.  Don't  begin  to  cry 
now.  Get  a  doughnut,  and  run  out  in  the  sun — you'll 
dry  off  in  a  few  minutes." 

"It'll  take  two  doughnuts  to  dry  me  off,"  said  the 
eight-year-old,  looking  more  cheerful;  "three,  maybe," 
he  added,  rather  doubtfully. 

"Well,  you  may  have  two  small  ones.  Remember, 
I'll  trust  you  to  pick  them  out,  Ellis." 

The  abused  one  presently  sneaked  out  of  the  wood- 
shed, tightly  clutching  the  two  largest  cakes  the  pan 
had  contained.  "I  wasn't  goin'  to  pick  'em  over  to 
find  the  little  ones,"  he  remarked  to  his  easily  soothed 
conscience. 

"What  is  the  matter  with  that  boy?"  asked  Harriet, 
descending.    "I  certainly  heard  him  scream." 

"You  doused  him,  that's  all.  He  is  all  right  now. 
Do  sit  down  and  tell  me  what  is  going  on — a  picnic?" 

"Picnic!  No!  Business!  Huckleberries!"  ejac- 
ulated the  other,  sitting  on  the  dresser  and  breathing 
fast.  "There's  no  time  to  lose,  either!  The  pasture- 
lot  is  full  of  them — just  right  to  pick,  and  nobody 
knows  it.  I  found  it  out  this  morning  coming  back 
from  Savage's.  I  want  you  and  Ellis  and  'Gal'  right 
away.    We  can  get  oceans  of  them  by  night." 

Polly's  mild  blue  eyes,  so  like  her  mother's,  opened 
wide  as  she  looked  searchingly  at  her  sister. 

"You  crazy  thing!"  she  said.  "Go  up  yourself,  and 
get  two  or  three  quarts — that's  all  we  can  eat." 

"Eat!"  burst  out  Harriet.  "I'm  not  going  to  eat 
them.    I'm  going  to  sell  them,  Polly." 

"Sell  them!"  gasped  her  companion,  in  consterna- 
tion.   "Oh,  Hattie,  you  can't  peddle  berries." 

Harriet  hopped  off  the  dresser.  "I  can!"  she  said, 
decidedly.  "And  what's  more,  I'm  going  to!  You 
are  going  with  me,  too.  We  need  every  cent  we  can 
pick  up — you  know  that,  Polly  Fanning.  Think  of 
mother,  and  what  she' needs.  Think  of  all  we  can  get 
for,  a  few  dollars.  Put  your  pride  in  your  pocket,  the 
same  as  I  have,  and  start  right  in.  If  I  am  willing  to 
do  it,  you  should  be.  Goodness  knows — "  she  stopped 
and  swallowed,  with  tears  in  her  eyes. 

"I'll  go,"  said  her  sister  quickly.  "You  are  a  better 
woman  than  I  am,  Harriet."  She  stepped  over  and 
kissed  the  now  streaming  cheeks.  "I'll  get  Mrs.  Dab- 
ney  to  stay  with  mother,  and  hunt  up  'Gal.'  He  is 
over  in  the  meadow  haying,  but  he  can  leave  it.  We 
can  be  ready  in  half  an  hour." 

Harriet  tossed  her  head,  and  felt  for  her  handker- 
chief. "I'm  a  fool  to  cry — but  I  hate  it  just  as  much 
as  you  do.    Mother  needn't  know.    She  would  be  so 


upset.  Let's  bang  right  along  and  not  mind.  We  can 
pretend  it's  fun.  It  will  be  easier."  She  held  her  sis- 
ter close  for  a  moment.  "Come,"  she  said;  "let's  get 
started." 

"Berryin',  hey?"  queried  old  Gamaliel  Hooker. 
"Goin'  ter  sell  'em,  hey?  Course  I'll  go.  I  use  ter  be 
the  best  picker  ever  was.  Goin'  ter  hitch  up  airly  an' 
drive  ter  town  with  'em,  yer  say." 

He  eyed  Polly  narrowly  with  a  queer  look  blended 
with  curiosity  and  affection.  "Ye're  two  good  gals," 
he  said,  with  a  sort  of  cluck,  "an'  I'm  proud  on  ye. 
Does  Mis'  Fannin'  know  what  ye're  up  ter?" 

"No;  we  thought  we  wouldn't  tell  her,  Gal." 

"I  wouldn't,"  said  the  old  man;  "might  upsot  her, 
bein'  so  weakly  an' — an'  notional.-  Run  along  now. 
I'll  be  right  up  to  the  house." 

"He  understands,"  thought  the  girl,  as  she  went 
back.  "Bless  his  heart!  He  may  be  only  our  hired 
man,  but  he  is  a  gentleman  all  the  same.  I  honestly 
think  he  really  loves  us.  Why,  I  don't  believe  any- 
thing would  induce  him  to  leave.  I  don't  see  how  he 
does  so  much." 

'  Never  were  huckleberries  so  fit  for  picking  as  those 
fat,  black,  shining  fellows  loading  the  low  bushes  in 
the  mountain  pasture  that  pleasant  afternoon  in  the 
early  days  of  August.  Never  did  nimble  fingers  work 
more  industriously  to  fill  the  big  tin  pails  with  the 
wholesome  spoil.  To  be  sure,  the  collection  of  Ellis 
Wells  had  to  be  kept  apart,  being  motley  and  full  of 
sticks.  The  lips  of  the  youthful  Ellis  were  badly 
stained,  and  his  round  countenance  somewhat  streaked 
with  purple,  long  before  the  sun  sinking  in  the  west 
warned  his  absorbed  elders  that  their  work  must 
cease. 

The  tongue  of  Gamaliel  Hooker  had  wagged  cheer- 
fully, and  with  hearty  encouragement,  keeping  the  two 
women  in  a  state  of  constant  merriment,  as  his  droll- 
ery and  tales  of  the  "berry-pickin's"  of  his  long  ago 
lightened  their  hearts  and  labors. 

.  The  light,  drifting  clouds  had  given  them  comfort- 
able alternations  of  sun  and  shade,  and  the  dreaded 
afternoon  in  the  heat  had  passed  as  a  grateful  relief 
from  the  humdrum  household  duties  of  the  day. 

"It's  lucky  we  brought  a  big  lunch,"  remarked 
Polly,  as  they  prepared  to  start  homeward.  "I  think 
Ellis  has  refreshed  himself  regularly  every  hour  on 
what  was  left  over.  Every  scrap  is  gone.  Well,  he 
has  been  contented,  and  had  a  good  time.  I'll  be 
sorry  when  Frances  sends  for  him  next  month." 

"He's  a  good  young  'un,"  observed  Gal.  "His 
appetite's  mighty,  but  thet's  'the  way  with  boys.  He 
must  hev  picked  two  quarts  an'  e't  about  three.  Goin' 
ter  take  him  along  to-morrer?" 

"No,  sir!"  cried  Harriet.  "He  stays  with  his 
grandmother  and  you." 

"I'll  look  arter  him,"  said  the  man.  "Yer  ma'll 
feed  him  everything  in  the  house  ef  she's  let  to.  Now 
I'll  pick  over  yer  berries  an'  fix  'em  fer  yer.  Ye've 
got  supper  ter  git,  an'  then  go  ter  bed  airly.  I'll  see 
ter  it  ye're  started  right  in  the  mornin'." 

Polly  patted  him  on  the  arm.  "You  are  a  comfort 
in  life,  Gal,"  she  said.  "I  don't  know  what  we  should 
do  without  you." 

"Sho!"  said  the  old  fellow,  embarrassed.  "I  don't 
do  nothin'!  Here  we  are  hum  ag'in,  an'  we  had  gre't 
pickin'  an'  a  good  time.  Snpper'll  be  ready  in  about 
half  an'  hour,  I  s'pose." 

He  carried  in  the  berries,  then  walked  out  to  the 
barn.  "Two  likely  gals,  an'  purty,"  he  ruminated,  "an' 
good.  How  they  hev  growed  up.  Why,  why!  Hat- 
tie's  'most  twenty-seven  years  old,  an'  little  Polly's 
two  years  younger.  Don't  seem's  ef  it  could  be.  An' 
I  toted  'em  'round  when  they  wa'n't  knee-high.  Their 
father — "  He  picked  up  a  hay-fork,  and  thrust  it  sav- 
agely into  the  mow.  "Dum  it!"  he  muttered,  "it  don't 
seem  right!  Peddlin'  berries — dum!  An'  three  years 
ago  we  was  all  comfortable  off.  Then  Sam  had  ter  die. 
Last  words  he  says  ter  me  was,  'Gal,  do  what  ye  kin 
fer  'em.  I  hain't  left  much  but  the  farm  an'  a  good 
name.'  An'  little  by  little  we've  run  down  ter  peddlin' 
berries.  I  didn't  reely  sense  it  afore.  An'  the  old 
lady's  never  been  the  same,  an'  now  she's  roomatic. 

"Where's  young  Cutter,  I  wanter  know,"  his 
thoughts  wandered  on.  "I  thought  sure  he  an'  Hattie 
would  make  a  match,  but  they  fell  out  somehow.  Now 
ef  they  hadn't  it  would  hev  all  come  out  nice  an'  easy. 
His  old  man's  died  an'  left  him  well  fixed — big  farm, 
an'  money,  too^  Wonder  what  'twas  they  fit  about? 
None  of  my  business,  but  I'd  like  ter  know." 

Gamaliel  jammed  a  forkful  of  hay  into  the  horse's 
manger.  "Eat,  yer  old  sinner,"  he  observed;  "ye're 
goin'  ter  town  to-morrer  a-peddlin'.  Ef  ye  knowed  it 
ye'd  run  away,  I  bet.  Old  Doctor  Belton  gin  ye  to 
Mis'  Fannin'  ten  year  ago  come  Thanksgiving.  I  kin 
see  him  now  jest  the  way  he  done  it.  'Here,  darter,' 
says  he,  'this  colt  is  yer  own.  He  comes  of-as  good  a 
fam'ly  in  his  line  as  we  do  in  our'n.  Remember  thet, 
Maria,'  says  he,  'an'  treat  him  accordin'.' 

"Lord!  but  them  Beltons  was  high-notioned.  It 
took  the  Doctor  three  year  to  forgive  Sam  fer  bein' 
a  farmer.  'Twa'n't  his  fault  thet  Mis'  Fannin'  up  an' 
said  she'd  marry  him  or  nobody.  Whoa!  Back  up  a 
little,  Jason!" 

The  patient,  blue-eyed,  crippled  mother  was  de- 
lighted that  her  girls  had  so  enjoyed  their  little  picnic. 
They  must  go  often.  So  they  were  to  drive  to  town 
the  next  day  to  do  some  errands.  Perhaps  they  would 
meet  some  of  her  old  friends.  The  girls  winced.  If 
they  had  time  they  might  call  on  Mrs.  Dennard.  She 
was  still  living  in  the  old  homestead.  The  girls  shud- 
dered. They  watched  the  fine-cut  face  in  the  dim  glow 
of  the  shaded  lamp  as  she  rambled  on  about  her  girl- 
hood, then  stroked  the  soft,  Silvering  hair,  kissed  the 
faded  cheeks,  and  bade  her  good-night. 
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"She  doesn't  realize  it,"  "said  Harriet,  solemnly. 
"She  lives  so  much  in  the  past  now  that  her  present 
existence  is  like  a  dream.    How  will  it  end,  Polly?" 

Her  sister  shook  her  head.  "We  can  only  wait," 
she  replied. 

The  morning  dawned  bright  and  cool,  and  the  start 
was  made  long  before  their  prospective  customers 
thought  of  leaving  their  beds. 

Gal  had  carefully  covered  the  pails  from  view,  and 
there  was  nothing  to  indicate  the  object  of  their  expe- 
dition. 

"I  slipped  in  a  couple  of  broilers,"  whispered  the 
old  man,  just  as  Harriet  took  up  the  reins.  "Ye  kin 
git  fifty  cents  apiece  fer  'em." 

The  two  drove  away  with  forced  smiles  and  mirth- 
less farewells,  and  traversed  a  mile  before  either 
spoke. 

"Berries!"  observed  the  elder  sister  at  last,  with  a 
hard  little  ring  in  her  voice. 

"Broilers!"  replied  Polly,  mournfully.  Then  they 
both  laughed.  It  was  not  a  joyful  sound,  though,  but 
the  sort  of  laugh  one  gives  when  a  joke  is  not  under- 
stood, and  appreciation  is  expected. 

As  they  turned  a  bend  in  the  road,  a  man  driving  a 
spirited  horse  approached  them. 

"Mercy!"  cried  Polly;  "it's  Andrew  Cutter!"  She 
glanced  anxiously  at  her  sister.  Harriet's  face  was 
set  as  if  carved  in  stone,  her  eyes  staring  straight  at 
her  horse's  ears.  Then  the  seldom-used  whip  fell 
sharply  on  Jason's  flanks. 

"Don't  notice  him,  Polly,"  whispered  the  elder  girl. 

It  was  always  a  mistake  to  let  the  lash  fall  upon 
Jason.  His  proud  spirit  and  ancient  legs  alike  re- 
belled. Giving  a  snort  of  wrath,  he  jumped,  reared 
up,  and  his  driver  pulling  hard  in  her  excitement,  lost, 
her  balance,  and  fell  ingloriously  in  the  dust.  There 
was  a  shock,  a  clatter,  an  exclamation  of  horror,  and 
from  the  wagon-box  a  stream  of  huckleberries  rolled 
into  the  road. 

Polly  never  knew  just  how  it  happened,  but  a  min- 
ute afterward  she  was  holding  Andrew  Cutter's  horse, 
while  that  gentleman  and  Harriet  assisted  the  en- 
tangled Jason  to  his  feet. 

Somehow  they  were  a  long  time  adjusting  the 
harness  on  the  off  side.  Polly  peered  around  at  them, 
then  looked  away  quickly,  and  drove  a  little  distance 
down  the  road. 

"He  certainly  kissed  her,  and  she  let  him,"  she 
thought,  excitedly.  "They  have  made  up  at  last!  Oh, 
isn't  it  splendid!" 

Ten  minutes  later  the  Fanning  sisters  went  on  their 
way  to  Prattville,  and  a  tall  man,  with  three  pails  of 
huckleberries  and  a  pair  of  broilers  in  the  back  of  his 
buggy,  drove  slowly  to  his  home  with  a  happy  face. 

Polly  held  something  in  her  hand,  something  that 
crisped  and  crackled  as  she  squeezed  it.  "He  said  it 
was  to  get  things  for  mother,  Hattie,"  she  whispered, 
apologetically.    "Was  it  all  right  to  take  it?" 

"I— I  guess  so,"  replied  Harriet,  in  a  far-away 
voice.    "I  guess  everything's  all  right." 

"Them  gals  went  an'  sold  pails  an'  all,"  wondered 
Gamaliel  Hooker,  as  he  rubbed  Jason  down  late  that 
afternoon.  "They  must  hev  done  well,  though,  from 
the  stuff  they  fetched  back.  Didn't  fergit  the  old  man, 
neither,"  he  added,  taking  a  new  pipe  from  his  pocket 
and  gazing  at  it  rapturously. 

"Hello!  If  there  ain't  Andrew  Cutter  drivin'  inter 
the  yard.    What's  he  comin'  fer,  I  wanter  know." 


AN  OLD  SAW 

A  dear  little  maid  came  skipping  out 
In  the  glad  new  day,  with  a  merry  shout; 
With  dancing  feet  and  flying  hair, 
She  sang  with  joy  in  the  morning  air. 

"Don't  sing  before  breakfast;  you'll  cry  before 
night!" 

What  a  croak  to  darken  the  child's  delight! 
And  the  stupid  old  nurse,  again  and  again, 
Repeated  the  ancient,  dull  refrain. 

The  child  paused,  trying  to  understand, 
But   her  eyes   saw   the   great  world  rainbow- 
spanned; 

Her  light  little  feet  hardly  touched  the  earth, 
And  her  soul  brimmed  over  with  innocent  mirth. 

"Never  mind;  don't  listen,  O  sweet  little  maid! 
Make  sure  of  your  morning  song,"  I  said; 
"And  if  pain  must  meet  you,  why,  all  the  more 
Be  glad  of  the  rapture  that  came  before. 

"Oh,  tears  and  sorrow  are  plenty  enough! 
Storms  may  be  bitter  and  paths  be  rough, 
But  our  tears  should  fall  like  the  dear  Earth's 
showers, 

That  help  to  ripen  the  fruits  and  flowers. 

"So  gladden  the  day  with  your  blissful  song; 
Sing  on  while  you  may,  dear,  sweet  and  strong! 
Make  sure  of  your  moments  of  pure  delight, 
No  matter  what  trials  may  come  before  night." 

— Celia  Thaxter,  in  The  Standard. 


How  soft  the  music  of  those  village  bells, 

Falling  at  intervals  upon  the  ear 

In  cadence  sweet!  now  dying  all  away, 

Now  pealing  loud  again,  and  louder  still, 

Clear  and  sonorous  as  the  gale  comes  on. 

With  easy  force  it  opens  all  the  cells 

Where  mem'ry  slept.    Whenever  I  have  heard 

A  kindred  melody,  the  scene  recurs 

And  with  it  all  its  pleasures  and  its  pains. 

— Cowper. 
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OUR  FASHIONS 


June  is  the  month  that  is  crowded 
with  sewing,  both  for  the  dress- 
maker at  her  establishment  or  the 
dressmaker  at  home. 
The  warm  weather  is  so  soon  in 
evidence,  and  if  one  is  to  be  comfortably 
clad  it  must  meet  now  with  no  delay. 
One  cannot  wait  five  weeks  at  this  period  for  the 
completion  of  a  thin  dress,  so  all  hands  are  busy. 

The  girl  who  can  get  together  a  stylish-appearing, 
beruffled  thin  gown  that  was  of  moderate  cost  in  the 
the  first  place  can  distance  entirely  the  girl  who  must 
spend  half  her  time  cajoling  her  dressmaker  into 
promising  her  dress  at  a  certain  day,  only  to  be  quite 
disappointed  when  the  day  arrives. 

The  first  cost  of  thin  dresses  is  trivial  compared 


How  to  Dress 


finds  favor  with  many,  as  scarlet  and  white  upon  a  very 
dark  blue  has  been  seen  upon  several  costumes. ' 

All  black  hats  are  quite  in  favor,  also  black  trimmed 
with  ecru  or  white;  wear  black  or  white  gloves. 


CHILD'S  COSTUME 

The  making  of  little  girls'  clothes  has  become  such 
an  art  that  many  mothers  are  detailing  this  part  of 
their  sewing  to  those  who  make  it  a  specialty.    In  the 


SUMMER-GOWN 


In  the  summer-gown,  which  is  in  one 
of  the  new  swiss  muslins  in  pastel- 
green,  with  embroidered  figures  of 
black  and  white,  we  give  a  dainty  dress 
for  summer-afternoon  wear.  The  trim- 
ming is  of  cream  guipure  lace  with 
feather-stitching  in  black,  the  full  front 
and  undersleeves  of  white  chiffon  or  Persian  lawn. 

As  everything  must  be  excessively  flaring  to  be 
just  in  style,  two,  and  sometimes  more,  of  the  circular 
ruffles  are  employed  to  give  this  effect.  Sometimes, 
in  taking  up  the  seams  in  the  skirt,  the  ruffle  will  be 
found  to  be  too  long  around.  If  so,  the  extra  length 
should  be  taken  out  at  the  back  seam;  never  crowd  in 
any  fullness.  Commence  in  front  to  baste  the  ruffle 
on,  sewing  from  each  side  of  it. 


with  the  sum-total  after  piling  it  with  lace,  insertion, 
black  velvet  ribbon  trimmings  and — the  dressmaker's 
bill.  So  wise  are  they  in  their  day  who  fit  themselves 
to  manufacture  at  least  the  fripperies  of  their  own 
wardrobe.  A  girl  who  always  appears  well  dressed 
has  one  tailor  suit  made  at  a  first-class  modiste's,  per- 
haps one  thin  dress,  making  the  rest  herself.  She 


MORNING-DRESS 


took  lessons,  and  was  taught  how,  when  she  was  learn- 
ing some  of  the  other  lessons  in  life. 


MORNING-DRESS 

One  could  not  do  better  than  to  copy  this  model. 
The  material  is  not  of  so  much  importance  as  the  gen- 
eral look  of  the  dress  when  made  up.  The  use  of  a 
contrasting  color  as  a  piping  to  the  band  trimming 


charming  little  girl's  frock  one  can  see  possibilities  for 
various  materials.  In  white  batiste  trimmed  with 
strips  of  needlework  and  embroidery,  with  bands  of 
insertion  threaded  with  velvet,  the  dress  can  be 
elaborate  enough  for  a  dressy  occasion,  while  if  pique 
or  linen  is  employed  a  fancy  braid  can  be  used  as  a 
decoration,  and  the  plaits  stitched  to  form  an  inde- 
pendent trimming. 

FOULARD  SILK  DRESS 

In  this  dress,  fashioned  from  one  of  the  season's 
best  models  in  foulard  silk,  one  finds  relief  from  the 
too-much-trimmed  dress,  and  this  adapts  itself  to  a 
more  sedate  wearer.  The  waist  in  wide  plaits  from  a 
yoke  of  lace  overlaid  upon  white  tucked  silk  is  very 
becoming  even  to  a  face  past  its  prime.  The  skirt  is 
well  flared  by  the  foot-ruffle,  and  is  trimmed  with  lace 
at  the  top  and  bottom. 

These  thin  silks  are  better  with  a  lining,  which 
can  be  made  of  percaline  or  a  coarse  swiss.  Unlined 
they  must  be  accompanied  by  an  underslip  of  silk  or 
mercerized  percaline — giving  it  a  better  body.  An 
unlined  skirt  should  never  be  worn  directly  over  a 
white  skirt,  as  the  hang  of  the  skirt  is  spoiled  in  this 
way. 

Unless  one  can  follow  all  the  fads  of  the  existing 
fashions  it  is  best  to  keep  to  middle  lines. 

FASHIONABLE  WALKING-COSTUME 

In  our  illustration  of  this  costume  we  give  our 
readers  one  easily  made  at  home.  Any  of  the  linens 
or  heavier  washing-goods  is  quite  suitable  for  this 
style,  as  it  lends  itself  better  to  the  laying  of  deep 
plaits,  and  also  to  the  stitching  employed  as  a  trim- 
ming. The  plaits  bring  in  the  skirt  to  the  desired 
closeness  to  the  form  at  the  waist,  while  allowing  the 
desirable  flare  at  the  bottom  of  the  skirt.  No  trim- 
ming is  used,  and  the  harmonious  tone  of  the  costume 
is  accentuated  by  a  tie  and  a  belt,  which  must  be  alike 
— either  of  black  velvet  for  a  color,  or  of  a  color  for 
an  ecru  linen. 

Any  of  these  patterns  furnished  from  this  office  for 
ten  cents.    Waist  and  skirt  are  separate  patterns. 

Walking-costume. — Waist,  No.  4087.  Bust  meas- 
ures, 32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  inches.  Skirt.  No.  4146. 
Waist  measures,  22,  24.  26,  28,  30,  32  and  34  inches. 

Child's  Costume,  No.  4137.  Sizes,  8,  10,  12  and  14 
years. 

Summer-gown. — Waist,  No.  4145.  Bust  measures, 
32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  inches.  Skirt.  No.  3881.  Waist 
measures,  24,  26,  28,  30,  32  and  34  inches. 

Foulard  Silk  Costume. — Waist.  No.  4138.  Bust 
measures.  32,  34,  36.  38  and  40  inches.  Skirt,  No.  4092. 
Waist  measures,  22,  24.  26,  28.  30.  32  and  34  inches. 

Morning-dress. — Waist  No.  4173.  Bust  measures. 
32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  inches.  Skirt,  No.  4139.  Waist 
measures.  22,  24,  26,  28,  30,  32  and  34  inches. 

Ladies  Wrapper. — No.  4140.  Bust  measures,  32, 
34-  3<J,  38  and  40  inches. 


It  is  in  the  indescribable  things  that  never  -  go 
with  patterns  that  the  home  dressmaker  fails.  If  one 
is  a  poor  needlewoman,  and  with  no  particular  aptitude 
for  putting  things  together,  it  is  false  economy  to  at- 
tempt dress-making  at  home,  as  there  is  always  some 
one  who  can  be  found  who  can  do  it  better,  and  some 
other  work  may  be  your  forte. 


WALKING-COSTUME 


LADIES  WRAPPER 

To  many  of  us  it  is  a  boon  to  have  a  one-piece 
dress  in  which  we  can  take  a  little  more  comfort  than 
is  usually  found  in  a  tight  dress  or  one  in  two  pieces. 
Made  of  dainty  percale  or  any  of  the  pretty  ginghams 
this  dress  will  find-many  friends.  It  has  the  "Gibson" 
effect  in  the  waist,  which  so  many  like  for  the  broad 
look  it  gives  to  the  form. 
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Wit  and  Humor 


Real,  genuine  fun,  and  "bushels"  of  it,  is  what  you  will  get  if  you  try  counting 
the  Dots  on  Page  19  of  this  issue.   

HIS  REASON 

Missionary — "Why  did  you  not  bring  your  wife  with  you  to  this  country?" 
Chinese  heathen — "I  flaidee  I  die;  then  some  Melican  man  mally  her,  and 
he  balbarian,  and  makee  her  do  man's  work — washee  and  sclubbee  and 
cookee." — New  York  Weekly. 


CASSIDVS  LUCK 

Cassidy — "Oi  was  born  in  '68,  an'  3  lucky  t'ing  it  was  fur  me." 
Casey — "Was  it  so?  Phwy?" 

Cassidy — "Well,  ye  see  th'  twinty-nint'  iv  Febr'ary  is  me  birthday,  an'  so  if  '68 
hadn't  been  a  lape-year  Oi  w'u'dn't  'a'  been  born  at  all,  at  all." — Philadelphia 
Press.  

THE  MINISTER'S  GRIP 

The  minister  was  a  great  hand-shaker,  shutting  down  like  a  vise.  One  day  he 
shook  a  little  boy's  hand,  and  absent-mindedly  gave  it  an  awful  squeeze  as  he  said, 
"My  little  fellow,  I  hope  you  are  pretty  well  to-day?" 

With  tears  in  his  eyes  the  little  boy  answered,  "I  was  till  you  shook  hands  with 
me." — The  Little  Chronicle. 


HIS  TASTE  IN  READING 

One  of  the  Washington  statesmen  recently  received  a  letter  from  a  constituent 
as  follows: 

"Please  send  me  some  of  the  volumes  containing  memorial  addresses  for  dead 
members  of  Congress.  There  is  nothing  I  read  with  so  much  pleasure  as  obit- 
uaries of  congressmen." — New  York  Tribune. 


GROUND  FOR  SUSPICION 

"Mary,"  said  the  young  matron's  mother,  "it  seemed  to  me  you  were  very  cold 
to  John  this  morning?" 

"Yes,"  she  replied;  "I'm  beginning  to  suspect  him." 
"The  idea!    You  haVe  no  reason  to,  I'm  sure." 

"Haven't  I!  I  dreamed  last  night  that  I  saw  him  kissing  another  woman." — 
Philadelphia  Press.  ,  


STANDING  UP  FOR  PAW 

"Say,  paw." 
"Well?" 

"When  I  was  over  at  the  Upham's  yistady  they  was  some  neighbors  there,  and 
they  got  to  talkin'  about  you  and  maw,  and  one  of  them  said  you  was  such  a  con- 
ventional man,  and  then  I  said  you  wasn't  half  as  conventional  as  maw,  'cause 
she's  always  goin'  away  to  a  convention  of  some  kind  or  'nother,  and  they  laffed 
and  laffed  and  laffed,  and  I  been  wonderin'  ever  since  what — " 

"Here's  a  quarter.  Run  out  and  buy  yourself  something.  I  think  I  hear  your 
maw  coming  up  the  front  steps." — Record-Herald. 

THE  SCOTCH  RAILWAY-BUILDER 

A  Scotchman  who  had  been  employed  nearly  all  his  life  in  the  building  of 
railways  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  came  to  this  country  in  his  later  years, 
and  settled  in  a  new  section  on  the  plains  of  the  Far  West.  Soon  after  his 
arrival  a  project  came  up  in  his  new  home  for  the  construction  of  a  railway 
through  the  district,  and  the  Scotchman  was  applied  to  as  a  man  of  experience 
in  such  matters. 

"Hoot,  mon!"  said  he  to  the  spokesman  of  the  scheme,  "ye  canna  build  a 
railway  across  this  country." 
"Why  not,  Mr.  Ferguson?" 

"Why  not?"  he  repeated,  with  an  air  of  effectually  settling  the  whole  matter. 
"Why  not?  Dae  ye  no  see  the  country's  as  flat  as  a  floor,  and  ye  dinna  hae 
ony  place  whatever  to  run  your  tunnels  through?" — Saxby's  Magazine. 


PASSING  THE  PREVIOUS  QUESTION 

The  not  wholly  peaceful  and  quakerlike  meetings  of  the  new  board  of  alder- 
men called  forth  a  rather  appropriate  story  from  District  Attorney  Jerome  the 
other  day. 

"I  am  reminded,"  he  said,  "of  a  story  old  Senator  Nesmith,  of  Oregon,  one  of 
the  first  settlers  of  that  state,  used  to  tell.  At  the  time  when  Oregon  was 
admitted  as  a  state,  and  the  first  legislature  of  the  state  met,  Nesmith,  who  was  a 
member,  possessed  himself  of  a  copy  of  a  book  on  parliamentary  procedure.  This 
work,  which  was  at  the  time  probably  the  only  one  of  its  sort  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  he  studied  diligently,  and  by  the  time  of  the  first  session  was  well  up 
in  the  rules  of  debate. 

"At  the  first-  meeting  of  the  new  legislature  a  motion  was  introduced  and 
speedily  carried,  but  on  the  second  measure  a  dispute  arose,  and  for  three  days 
the  state  legislators  wrangled  and  debated. 

"Finally,  on  the  third  day,  Nesmith,  who  had  watched  the  proceedings  without 
even  opening,  his  mouth,  decided  it  was  time  to  use  a  piece  of  his  parliamentary 
procedure,  so  he  rose,  and  moved  the  'previous  question.' 

"There  was  a  moment  of  silence  following  this  motion,  and  then  amid  a  shout 
of  derision  the  speaker  cried,  'Sit  down,  you  fool!  We  passed  the  previous  ques- 
tion three  days  ago.'  " — New  York  Tribune. 


BEWARE  OF  PICKPOCKETS 

All  things  may  be  carried  to  excess.  There  is  even  such  a  thing  as  over- 
prudence.    Mrs.  Blank,  wife  of  a  well-known  preacher,  has  reason  to  believe  this. 

One  day  when  she  was  down  town  shopping  she  happened  tp  board  a  rather 
crowded  street-car.  Scarcely  had  she  seated  herself  when  a  man  dropped  into 
the  place  beside  her,  and  let  his  hand  fall. 

Immediately  the  feeling  that  he  was  about  to  rob  her,  for  she  thought  him  a 
pickpocket,  overcame  her,  and  she  grasped  his  hand  as  it  fell  to  his  side. 

At  first  the  man  blushed;  but  rather  than  create  a  scene  he  allowed  his  hand  to 
remain  in  hers. 

Several  blocks  were  passed,  and  the  conductor  shouted,  "Fifth  and  Hennepin." 

The  gentleman  leaned  over,  and  whispered  in  Mrs.  Blank's  ear,  "Madam,  if 
you  will  kindly  release  my  hand  I  will  get  off." 

Mrs.  Blank  let  go  his  hand.  Scarcely  had  the  car  started  again  when  a  man  in 
the  seat  behind  her  leaned  over,  and  said,  "Madam,  I  presume  you  mistook  that 
man  for  a  pickpocket." 

"I  did,  sir,"  said  the  lady.    "Was  he  not?" 

"No,"  calmly  answered  the  other;  "he  was  Rev.  Doctor  Brown,  rector  of  St, 
Paul's  Church." 

Mrs.  Blank  left  the  car  at  the  next  stop. — Epworth  Herald. 


The  Young  People 


DIDN'T  KNOW  THEY  WERE  LOADED 

A little  two-year-old  boy  was  visiting  with  his  mother  at  his  grandmother's 
place  at  the  lake.  One  day  he  was  missing  for  a  short  time.  When  his 
mother  found  him  she  was  surprised  to  see  him  standing  in  front  of  one  of 
the  beehives  with  a  long  switch  in  his  little  hand. 
On  being  asked  what  he  was  doing  he  said,  "I's  ticklen  de  bees." — The  Little 
Chronicle. 


A  KIND  THOUGHT 

From  a  lady's  porch  the  other  day  I  saw  a  number  of  birds  come  down  and 
alight  on  the  edge  of  a  large  bucket  of  water  by  the  well.  Some  of  them  drank 
and  then  flew  away,  but  others  threw  water  over  themselves,  and  then  sat  there 
preening  their  feathers  and  chirping  happily.  Then  came  two  dogs,  which  took  a 
drink  and  ran  away.  Afterward  I  saw  a  cat  come  up  to  the  bucket,  and  then  a 
chicken. 

"Are  all  these  pets  of  yours?"  I  asked. 

"Oh,  no!"  said  the  lady;  "but  we  always  keep  that  bucket  filled,  and  all  the 
tired,  thirsty  birds  and  animals  in  the  neighborhood  come  to  it,  and  seem  very 
thankful  for  a  drink  and  a  bath." — Sunbeam. 


WHAT  HAPPENED  TO  LLOYD'S  TOAD 

Lloyd  was  fond  of  all  the  creation  that  lived  in  the  garden,  from  the  robins 
high  up  in  the  apple-tree  to  the  little  ants  which  built  their  homes  in  the  gravel 
walks.  He  was  always  careful  not  to  hurt  any  of  them,  but  he  thought  some  of 
them  more  interesting  than  others.  There  was  a  toad  which  he  called  his,  and  he 
fed  it  with  crumbs  every  day.  He  liked  to  watch  it  as  it  hopped  about  among, 
the  plants,  darting  out  its  bright  red  tongue  to  catch  any  small  insects  which  came 
in  its  way. 

One  day  Lloyd  ran  to  his  mother  in  great  excitement. 
"My  toad  is  trying  to  get  his  skin  off!"  he  cried. 

It  was  true.    When  Lloyd  and  his  mother  reached  the  toad  they  saw  him1 
pulling  his  skin  over  his  head,  much  in  the  same  way  that  a  little  girl  would  take 
off  her  high-necked,  long-sleeved  apron,  only  it  was  harder  work  for  him. 

He  tugged  away  with  his  fore  feet,  however,  until  he  was  free,  and  then  what 
a  bright  new  coat  he  displayed. 

Lloyd  was  delighted,  and  he  asked  many  questions  about  toads,  and  the  way 
in  which  they  changed  their  coats. — Emma  C.  Dowd,  in  Our  Little  Ones. 


LESSON  FOR  A  BOY 

I  had  overheard  a  conversation  between  Karl  and  his  mother.  She  had  work 
for  him  to  do,  which  interfered  with  some  of  his  plans  for  enjoyment,  and  though 
Karl  obeyed  her,  it  was  not  without  a  good  deal  of  grumbling.  He  had  much  to 
say  about  never  being  allowed  to  do  as  he  pleased,  and  that  it  would  be  time 
enough  for  him  to  settle  down  to  work  when  he  was  older.  While  the  sense  of 
injury  was  strong  upon  him  I  came  out  on  the  piazza  beside  him,  and  said,  "Karl, 
why  do  you  try  to  break  that  colt  of  yours?" 

The  boy  looked  up  in  surprise.    "Why,  I  want  him  to  be  good  for  something." 

"But  he  likes  his  own  way,"  I  objected.    "Why  shouldn't  he  have  it?" 

By  this  time  Karl  was  staring  at  me  in  perplexity.  "I'd  like  to  know  the 
good  of  a  horse  that  always  has  his  own  way!"  he  said,  as  if  rather  indignant  at 
my  lack  of  common  sense. 

"And  as  for  working,"  I  went  on,  "I  thould  think  there  was  time  enough  for 
that  when  he  gets  to  be  an  old  horse." 

"Why,  don't  you  see,  if  he  doesn't  learn  when  he's  a  colt—"  Karl  began.  Then 
he  stopped,  blushed,  and  looked  at  me  rather  appealingly.  I  heard  no  more  com- 
plaints from  him  that  day.— Church  Record. 


GORILLA-HUNTING 

Gorilla-hunting  is  a  distinct  sensation  even  for  the  veteran  hunter.  This 
animal,  which  has  become  confused  somewhat  with  fable  and  fiction,,  is  a  reality, 
and  a  decidedly  unpleasant  one  to  engage.  The  West  Africans  are  mortally  afraid 
of  it,  believing  that  the  brute  contains  the  spirit  of  a  man.  They  attribute  to  it 
all  sorts  of  ferocities,  like  the  carrying  off  of  a  human  being,  who  is  permitted  to 
return  after  being  deprived  of  toe-nails  and  finger-nails. 

Skilled  hunters  have  never  observed  any  of  these  doings,  but  they  testify  to 
the  brute's  strength  and  ferocity.  According  to  a  French  sportsman;  a  full-grown 
gorilla  can  bite  through  a  tree  six  inches  thick  in  order  to  secure  the  sap,  and 
twist  a  gun-barrel  with  the  swollen  bunches  of  muscle  that  serve  for  arms.  His 
roar  is  terrifying,  and  can  be  heard  for  a  distance  of  three  miles. 

"I  shall  never  forget  how  the  first  one  impressed  me,"  says  the  Frenchman, 
"for  I  had  a  bad  attack  of  shakes.  The  woods  had  been  filled  for  some  time  with 
a  barking  roar,  but  I  saw  nothing  until  my  guide  clucked  softly  and  pointed  to  a 
tree,  alongside  which  stood  an  immense  male  gorilla.  There  he  remained,  but 
twelve  yards  away,  boldly  facing  us  with  his  huge  chest,  muscular  arms,  fiercely 
glaring  deep-gray  eyes  and  a  hellish  expression,  until  I  moved. 

"At  that  he  dropped  to  all  fours  and  came  six  yards  nearer,  sitting  up  to  beat 
his  breast  with  his  huge  fists— a  defiance— so  that  it  sounded  like  an  immense 
drum.  His  roar  was  most  singular,  beginning  with  a  kind  of  bark  and  deepening 
into  a  bass  roll  that  literally  resembled  thunder.  The  short  hair  on  his  forehead 
was  twitching,  his  powerful  fangs  showed  unpleasantly,  and  feeling  he  was  about 
to  attack,  and  incidentally  being  scared  green,  I  shot  him  through  the  heart. 
With  a  groan  something  human  and  yet  brutish,  he  fell  on  his  face  and  died 
quickly,  like  a  man.  He  measured  five  feet  nine  inches  in  length,  his  chest  was 
sixty-two  inches,  and  his  arms  spread  nine  feet.  I  was  glad  to  have  the  specimen, 
but  somehow  after  that  never  cared  to  kill  a  gorilla  unless  he  actually  menaced 
me." — Allen  Sangree,  in  Ainslee's. 

GRANDMA 

BY  ELLIOTT  WALKER 

In  her  rocking-chair  she's  nodding, 

While  the  twilight's  fading  glow 
Dims  with  delicate  enchantment 

What  her  hair  and  wrinkles  show. 
By  her  side  has  dropped  her  knitting 

For  the  kitten's  noiseless  leap — 
Soft  reproved  by  baby-whispers, 

Chiding,  "Grandmama's  asleep." 

When  the  Great  Sleep  has  enwrapped  her 

May  we  dream  her  slumb'ring  there — 
The  sweet  picture  of  old  Grandma 

In  her  cozy  rocking-chair. 
With  the  children  and  the  kitten, 

As  the  twilight  shadows  creep, 
And  the  hush  of  little  voices 

Whisp'ring,  "Grandmama's  asleep." 
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Farm  Selections 


NEWS-NOTES 

A company  has  been  organized  at 
Saginaw,  Mich.,  for  the  purpose 
of  manufacturing  syrup  and  vin- 
egar from  the  refuse  molasses  of 
sugar-beets.    The  grade  of  vinegar  is 
said  to  be  excellent. 


Southern  California,  not  to  be  outdone 
in  the  culture  of  any  fruit  or  grain  prod- 
uct, will  begin  this  year  the  growing  of 
rice  between  Corona  and  West  River- 
side. The  water  of  the  Santa  Ana  River 
will  be  utilized  to  flood  the  rice-fields, 
and  the  method  of  culture  will  be  that 
used  by  the  rice-growers  in  Louisiana 
and  Texas. 

The  growth  of  the  dairy  industry  in 
Minnesota  as  shown  by  the  United 
States  census  reports  of  1890  and  that  of 
1900  is  a  credit  to  the  state.  There  has 
been  an  increase  in  the  value  of  dairy 
products  of  over  seventeen  million  dol- 
lars in  ten  years.  The  annual  value  of 
the  output  derived  from  this  source 
alone  is  expected  to  soon  reach  fifty  mill- 
ion dollars.   

The  novel  idea  of  canning  sauer-kraut 
originated  with  the  manager  of  the 
"Webster  (New  York)  Preserving  Com- 
pany" five  years  ago,  when  three  hundred 
cases  of  twenty-four  cans  each  were 
packed.  Last  season  the  output  was 
six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  cans,  and 
this  year  additional  buildings  are  being 
erected  for  the  still  further  extension  of 
the  business.    *    *  * 

RECENT  PUBLICATIONS 

BOOKS  NOTICED 

The  Tree-doctor.  A  book  on  tree 
culture,  profusely  illustrated  with  photo- 
graphs. By  John  Davey,  Akron,  Ohio. 
Price  $1. 

Soiling,  Ensilage,  and  Stable  Con- 
struction. By  Frank  Sherman  Peer. 
Price  $1.  Published  by  Randolph  R. 
Beam,  New  York  City. 

Margaret  Bowlby.  A  love-story.  By 
Edgar  L.  Vincent.     Cloth-bound,  dec- 
orated cover;  price  $1.50.    Published  by 
Lothrop  Publishing  Company,  Boston. 
catalogues  received 

A.  D.  Lugibihl,  Bluffton.  Ohio.  De- 
scriptive circular  of  the  Kibele  cream- 
separator. 

Doctor  Hess  &  Clark,  Ashland,  Ohio. 
Doctor  Hess'  stock  book  and  descrip- 
tive circular  of  stock-foods. 

Roderick  Lean  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Mansfield,  Ohio.  Illustrated  cir- 
cular of  the  Butler  steel  hand-carts. 

Greening  Brothers,  Monroe,  Mich. 
Handsome  nursery  catalogue,  fully  illus- 
trated with  half-tones  and  color  plates. 

C.  K.  Sober,  Lewisburg,  Pa.  A 
pamphlet  describing  the  Sober  chestnut 
groves,  and  telling  how  to  utilize  waste 
lands. 

W.  O.  Hemlow,  Woodland,  Cal.  "The 
Fruit-growers'-  Manual" — a  guide  for 
canning  fruit,  etc.,  and  making  jams,  jel- 
lies, marmalades,  etc. 

The  Side  Delivery  Buncher  Company, 
Toledo,  Ohio.  Illustrated  circular  de- 
scribing the  side-delivery  windrower  and 
clover-buncher,  made  to  fit  any  make  of 
mower. 

The  DeLaval  Separator  Company,  74 
Cortlandt  Street.  New  York.  Pamphlet 
giving  a  brief  history  of  the  Chicago, 
Paris,  Buffalo  and  other  recent  cream- 
Separator  awards. 

The  Armour  Fertilizer  Works,  Chicago, 
111.  "The  Feeding  of  Farm  Animals" — 
a  pamphlet  describing  packing-house 
feeds,  such  as  blood-meal,  meat-meal, 
bone-flour,  special  tankage,  etc. 

Wells  W.  Miller,  Secretary  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Premiums  and  Regulations  of  the  Fifty- 
second  Annual  Ohio  State  Fair  and 
Industrial  Exposition,  to  be  held  in 
Columbus,  September  1-5,  1902. 


Two  heads  are  better  than  one — ten 
heads  are  ten  times  as  good.  Get  nine  of 
your  friends  to  lend  you  their  brains  in 
exchange  for  the  use  of  yours,  and  you 
will  have  ten  times  as  good  an  opportu- 
nity by  each  sending  in  an  estimate  to 
win  one  of  the  cash  prizes  in  our  novel 
Dot  Contest. 


D_.  .  D.~T  „    AND  FREE  COUNT  IN 

BEAUTIFUL  r  ICTURES  the  dot  contest 

$1,500  00  CASH  PRIZES 

One  Picture  and  One  Count  -  -  25  Cents 
Three  Pictures  and  Three  Counts  -  60  Cents 

LIST  OF  CASH  PRIZES 


These  counts  are  on  the  num- 
ber of  dots  in  the  diagram  printed 
on  Page  19  of  this  issue  of  the 
Farm  and  Fireside.  Twenty-five 
cents  entitles  you  to  your  choice 
of  any  one  of  the  beautiful  pic- 
tures described  below,  and  also 
to  one  count  of  the  dots.  Sixty 
cents  entitles  you  to  three  pic- 
tures, your  choice,  and  three  counts 
of  the  dots.  This  enters  your 
count  or  counts  in  the  dot  contest 
the  same  as  if  you  accepted  the 
offer  on  Page  19.    If  possible,  use  the  blank 


FIRST  PRIZE  - 

$500.00 

Cash 

Second  Prize 

-  $200.00 

Cash 

Third  Prize 

$100.00 

Cash 

4  Prizes,  $25.00  each 

•  $100.00 

Cash 

10  Prizes,  $10.00  each  ■ 

$100.00 

Cash 

40  Prizes,  $5.00  each 

-  $200.00 

Cash 

150  Prizes,  $2.00  each  ■ 

$300.00 

Cash 

Total 

$1,500.00 

Cash 

printed  at  the  bottom  of  this  page;  or  cut  a  piece  of  paper  the  same  size  of  the  blank. 


THE   WORLD'S  GREATEST  PICTURES 

MORE  DESIRABLE  THAN  EXPENSIVE  ENGRAVINGS 


PHARAOH'S  HORSES 


Some  competent  judges 
pronounce  our  pictures  more 
attractive  and"  desirable  than 
expensive  engravings.  Re- 
member that  including  the 
margins  they  are  twenty  Iby 

TWENTY-FIVE  INCHES  IN  SIZE, 
FIVE  HUNDRED  SQUARE  INCHES, 

about  ten  times  the  size  of  the 
reproductions  commonly  sold. 

Choose  from  This  List 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 

No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 

No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


ORDER  BY  NUMBER 

801  SUNSHINE  AND  SHADOW  .  .  Stone 
805  I  AM  LORD  OF  ALL  I  SURVEY  Cleminson 
789  DEFIANCE,  or  SFAG  AT  BAY  Landseer 
804  AN  IMPUDENT  PUPPY  .  Noble 

803  GRACE  DARLING  AND  HER 

FATHER      .      .      .  Carmichael 


806  ST.  CECILIA 

785  PHARAOH'S  HORSES 

795  WATERFALL  BY  MOONLIGHT 
794  CAN'T  YOU  TALK  . 

790  KISS  ME  (Child  and  Dogs) 

796  THE  HORSE  FAIR 

783  AFFECTION 

786  QUEEN  OF  FLOWERS  . 

787  AFTER  WORK 

797  WASHINGTON  CROSSING  THE 

DELAWARE  . 

798  THE  WOODLAND  MOTHER 

799  THE  STRAW  YARD 

800  IN  MEM0RIAM 

791  THE  LITTLE  SHEPHERDESS 

792  PORTRAIT  OF  WASHINGTON 

793  THE  FINDING  OF  MOSES  . 

784  IMMACULATE  CONCEPTION 

788  CHRIST  BEFORE  PILATE  . 


Naajok 
Herring 
.  Rieger 
Holmes 
.  Holmes 
Bonheur 
•  Holmes 
Lefler 
.  Holmes 

.  Leatze 
Carter 
Herring 
.  Edwards 
.  Koller 
Staart 
Schopin 
Murillo 
Munkacsy 


Size  20  by  25  Inches 

These  pictures  are  on  the  very  finest  and 

MOST  ELEGANT  PICTURE-PAPER,  beautiful 
ivory-finished,  extra-heavy  weight.  They  are 
superb  for  framing.  The  original  oil- 
paintings  from  which  these  famous  art  works 
are  reproduced  cost  hundreds  of  thousands 
OF  DOLLARS  and  could  not  possibly  be  seen 
without  a  tour  of  the  great  art  galleries  of  the 
world.  The  proprietors  of  these  pictures 
have  gone  to  great  expense  to  make  faithful 
reproductions.  For  illustrations  of  other  pic- 
tures see  recent  issues  of  this  paper,  or  write 
for  our  Picture  Circular. 

They  are  of  sufficient  size  to  bring  out  all  the 
delicate  effects  of  the  originals. 

They  are  the  greatest  achievement  in  artistic 
reproductions,  combining  at  once  the  high- 
est quality  and  low  price. 

They  are  unexcelled  for  beauty  and  clearness, 
and  satisfy  the  most  critical  lovers  of  pic- 
tures. They  will  not  and  cannot  fade.  This 
is  absolutely  guaranteed. 

You  may  accept  any  offer  made  in  this  issue  for  one 
year's  subscription  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside,  and  send 
one  count  with  it.  The  Pictures  will  be  sent  by  mail, 
securely  packed  and  post-paid.     Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

ADDRESS 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


Cut  along  this  line 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

Springfield,  Ohio 


Inclosed  find  


(Amount  of  money) 


to  pay  for  picture  (or  pic- 


My  count  for 
counts)  of  the 
dots  is: 


tures)  No. 


Name 


■  >  


Post-office  


County  State 
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CASH  PRIZES 


The  Prizes  Will 
be  Awarded  for 
the  Correct  or 
Nearest  Correct 
Counts  of  the 
Dots  in  This 
Diagram. 


207 


CASH 
PRIZES 


ONE  GRAND 
PRIZE  OF 


FIVE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS  CASH 


Every  one  sending  35  cents,  the  regular  clubbing  price,  for  one  year's  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Farm  and  Fireside,  will  be  allowed  ONE  count  of  the  dots  free. 

Three  yearly  subscriptions  and  three  counts  (either  for  yourself  or  others)  for  One  Dollar. 

LIST  OF  CASH  PRIZES 


REGULAR  SUBSCRIBERS  will  have  their  time  ex- 
tended for  a  number  of  years  equal  to  the  full 
amount  of  money  they  send  in.  You  may  accept 
any  offer  we  make  in  this  June  15th  number  for  a 
year's  subscription  to  the  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  and 
send  one  count  with  it. 

What  Other  Way  of  Spending  One  Hour  Will  Offer  You  $500.00  Cash  ? 

Here  is  a  splendid  opportunity  to  win  a  great  cash  prize  as  the  reward  of  only 
a  little  perseverance  and  care.  The  exact  number  of  the  dots  can  be  counted  by 
any  one  at  the  price  of  a  little  time. 

Use  any  method  you  wish  in  counting  the  dots.  Exercise  your  ingenuity, 
and  devise  some  means  of  insuring  correctness  in  your  count.  One  way  of 
counting  is  to  go  over  all  the  dots  in  a  part  of  the  diagram  and  then  estimate  the 
rest.    But  the  best  way  is  to  count  all  of  them. 

You  can  count  as  many  times  as  you  want.  Send  35  cents  with  each  count. 
Each  count  will  then  be  registered,  and  you  will  receive  a  full  year's  subscription 
to  the  Farm  and  Fireside  for  every  35  cents  you  send  in. 

The  more  counts  you  send  in  the  greater  your  chance  of  winning  one  of  the 
big  cash  prizes.  Count  the  dots  half  a  dozen  times,  and  you  will  be  almost  sure 
to  send  in  the  correct  answer. 

WHAT  IS  YOUR  TIME  WORTH  ?   Why  not  make  it  worth  a  hundred  dollars 
an  hour  by  winning  the  first  prize  in  this  great  contest  offer? 

The  count  is  absolutely  free.    Every  cent  paid  is  applied  on  your  subscription. 

This  magnificent  offer  is  made  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  readers  of  the 
Farm  and  Fireside.  The  contest  is  new,  and  was  gotten  up  to  test  the  skill  of 
our  readers,  and  to  give  them  profitable  amusement  and  entertainment.  Send 
your  count  at  once,  and  so  make  sure  of  being  included  in  the  list  of  contestants 
for  these  cash  prizes. 

Any  one  can  count  these  dots.  It  costs  nothing.  At,  the  same  time  the  prizes 
are  so  great  that  you  have  a  big  chance  of  winning  hundreds  of  dollars  for  the 
short  time  it  takes  to  count  the  dots. 

If  two  or  more  give  the  correct  count  the  grand  prize  will  be  divided,  and 
the  same  method  will  be  adopted  in  awarding  the  other  prizes. 

Even  if  your  answer  is  not  correct  you  may  get  a  prize,  because  the  mbney 
goes  to  those  who  send  in  the  correct  or  nearest  correct  counts.  We  do  not 
care  who  wins  the  prizes.    They  are  yours  if  you  have  the  skill  and  perseverance. 

No  one  employed  by  or  connected  in  any  way  with  the  Farm  and  Fireside, 
nor  any  resident  of  Springfield,  Ohio,  or  its  suburbs,  will  be  allowed  to  enter 
the  contest. 

If  possible,  use  the  subscription  blank  printed  on  this  page;  or,  if  desired,  a 
sheet  of  paper  may  be  used  the  same  size  as  the  blank  printed  on  this  page. 

ADDRESS  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 


FIRST  PRIZE  - 

Second  Prize 
Third  Prize  - 


$500.00  Cash 
$200.00  Cash 
$  1 00.00 


Cash 
Cash 
Cash 


4  Prizes,  $25.00  each  $100.00 
10  Prizes,  $10.00  each  $100.00 
40  Prizes,  $5.00  each  $200.00  Cash 
150  Prizes,  $2.00  each  $300.00  Cash 

Total   $1,500.00  Cash 

Use  This  Coupon,  if  Possible,  or  Cut  a  Piece  of  Paper  Same  Size  as  This  Coupon 

._.  Cut  alonff  this  line  


FARM  AND  FIRESIDE 

Springfield,  Ohio 


Inclosed  find 


(.Amount  of  money) 


to  pay  for  subscription 

(State  whether  one  or  three  years) 

to  the  Farm  and  Fireside. 


Name 


My  count  (or 
counts )  of  the 
dots  is: 


Post-office 


County..  ;..  State 


Are  you  a  new  or  old  subscriber? 


{Write  "New"  or  ?  Old"") 
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Donald  the  Third 

BY  SCOTVS  AMERICANUS 


"Ho-ro,  my  nut-brown  maiden,  Hi-ri,  my  nut-brown  maiden, 
Ho-ro-ro,  maiden!    Oh,  she's  the  maid  for  me!" 

These  words,  carried  on  the  wings  of  that  fine  old  Gaelic  melody,  came  from 
the  stable  of  Glenbogie  Farm  one  May  afternoon  as  Donald  the  Third  was 
putting  the  finishing  touches  to  the  toilet  of  his  handsome  jet-black  horse, 
Roderick  Dhu.    From  his  boyhood  this  song  had  been  a  great  favorite  with 
Donald,  and  frequently  in  the  field  and  in  the  house  his  rich  tenor  voice  might  be 
heard  lilting  these  words,  or  the  song  might  subside  into  a  whistle  or  a  hum. 

This  night  Mary  Brown,  of  the  Glen  Mills,  Jim  Henderson,  of  Crossford,  and 
several  other  friends  were  expected  to  help  celebrate  the  eighteenth  birthday  of  ■ 
his  sister  Jennie,  and  Donald  expected  to  take  Mary  home  after  the  festival,  and, 
always  careful  and  neat,  he  gave  the  buggy  and  Roderick  Dhu  and  himself  unusual 
attention  that  evening. 

Mary,  a  beautiful  brunette,  just  out  of  her  teens,  was  the  leading  soprano  in 
the  village  choir,  admired  for  her  many  womanly  virtues  and  much  sought  after 
on  festive  occasions,  and  more  than  one  gallant  from  the  Crossford  village  and 
several  from  the  country  coveted  an  invitation  to  the  Mills,  for  "every  one  who 
knew  her  felt  her  gentle  power.'' 

The  guests  arrived  early,  and  after  an  invigorating  outdoor  romp  and  a  sub- 
stantial supper,  enlivened  by  much  good-natured  banter  and  laughter,  they 
repaired  to  the  parlors  for  music  and  games  under  the  charge  of  Donald  and 
Jennie,  whose  father  and  mother  were  left  alone  in  the  dining-room.  Mrs.  Mc- 
Pherson  was  a  little  surprised  that  her  husband  did  not  join  the  party,  and 
remarked,  "You  are  rather  quiet  to-night,  Donald.    What  is  troubling  you?" 

"Well,  Mary,  our  boy  Donald  has  become  infatuated  with  Mexico,  and  what 
between  gold  and  copper  mines  and  coffee-plantations  has  figured  himself  a  mill- 
ionaire many  times  over.  Cousin  Frank  and  some  speculators  have  been  supply- 
ing him  with  pamphlets  and  prospectuses  containing  glowing  accounts  of  the 
country  and  its  resources,  and  I  am  afraid  his  natural  caution  will  not  prove 
sufficiently  strong,  and  that  he  and  Frank  will  set  out  in  search  of  the  ends  of 
their  imaginary  rainbows." 

"I  hope,"  said  his  wife,  "that  Donald's  better  judgment  will  prevail,  and  that 
we  can  keep  him  here." 

"Yes,  Mary;  Donald  is  such  a  reliable  worker  I  need  him  to  take  charge  of  the 
farm.  Since  he  took  such  a  deep  interest  in  stock-raising  the  Glenbogie  herd  of 
Scotch-bred  Shorthorns  has  acquired  a  world-wide  reputation,  and  he  is  better 
posted  on  many  lines  of  farming  than  I,  who  am  more  than  twice  his  age.  More- 
over, I  am  not  so  vigorous  as  I  was  twenty  years  ago,  and  a  man  who  will  take 
such  an  interest  in  the  farm  cannot  be  hired.  We  must,  if  possible,  keep  Donald 
here  for  our  good,  and  his  also." 

"If  we  cannot,  I  think  I  know  who  can — " 

Just  then  a  bevy  of  girls,  headed  by  Jennie,  burst  into  the  dining-room,  and/ 
carried  off  Donald  the  Second  perforce.  There  was  no  use  trying  to  resist — they 
needed  him  to  play  "blindman's-buff."  After  this  and  other  lively  games  even  the 
youngest  were  very  glad  to  seek  chairs,  and  Grandpa  McPherson,  now  over  the 
threescore  and  ten,  told  some  interesting  short  stories  he  had  seen  in  their 
favorite  paper,  the  Farm  and  Fireside,  which  twice  a  month  he  read  from  A  to  Z, 
and  he  and  the  other  Donalds  knew  that  to  the  careful  study  of  this  paper  was 
chiefly  due  the  success  of  the  Glenbogie  Farm. 

"And  such  fine  inducements  the  publishers  make  subscribers,"  said  Jennie. 
"Why,  just  now  they  are  offering  $1,500  in  prizes  for  counting  dots;  have  you 
noticed  that,  Grandpa?" 

"Yes,  my  lassie,  and  as  a  reminder  of  this  occasion  I  am  going  to  send  the 
paper  one  year  to  each  family  represented  here  to-night.  The  Farm  and  Fireside 
is  not  so  well  known  as  it  should  be  in  this  district.  I  explained  my  desire  to  the 
publishers,  and  they,  as  a  special  favor,  sent  me  a  dozen  copies  of  the  current 
issue,  and  you  may  each  take  a  copy  and  count  the  dots,  and  I  will  send  in  the 
numbers  along  with  the  names.  Now  let  me  see  who  can  carry  off  the  $500 
prize." 

"It  would  be  interesting  to  hear  what  each  would  do  with  the  $500,  should  he 
'or  she  get  it,"  said  Mother  McPherson;  and  how  this  remark  stirred  the  imagina- 
tions of  the  young  folks!  , 

"I  would  have  a  new  upright  piano  like  Jennie's"  said  Mary  Brown. 

"I  would  have  a  fine  saddle-horse,"  said  Jim  Henderson. 

"That  would  just  solve  my  difficulty  in  paying  for  my  course  at  the  Chicago 
Dental  College,"  said  a  third.  The  seven  boys  and  eight  girls  each  had  a  special 
need  for  the  money. 

"And  what  would  our  seven-year-old  Willie  do?"  said  father,  lifting  him  on  his 
shoulders. 

"I'd  buy  a  Shetland  pony  and  a  little  cart  for  mama  and  me.  I'd  buy  a  ball 
and  a  bat  and  a  knife  and  fine  marbles  and  a  big  kite  and  a  new  swing  and  a  top 
and—" 

"But  where  would  you  keep  all  those  things,  Willie?" 

"Why,  papa,  my  pockets  aren't  half  full  yet,"  and  he  slid  to  the  floor  and  went 
to  quiz  his  brother  Donald  as  to  what  he  would  do  with  the  $500. 

"I  expect,"  said  Donald,  "that  mother  could  make  the  best  use  of  the  money, 
and  what  I  win  I'll  present  to  her." 

"You  are  a  good  and  faithful  boy,  Donald,  and  we  could  then  carry  out  your 
father's  plans  to  remodel  the  house." 

But  the  conversation  was  getting  too  serious  for  such  a  crowd  at  such  a  time, 
and  Jennie  struck  up  some  lively  music,  and  songs  and  choruses  made  the  evening 
pass  only  too  soon.  As  usual,  Donald  and  Mary  were  called  on  for  solos  and 
duets,  and  their  voices  seemed  to  blend  as  never  before,  and  the  sweet  and  gentle 
nut-brown  Mary  seemed  the  very  complement  of  the  tall,  stalwart,  blue-eyed, 
ruddy-cheeked,  sandy-haired  Donald.  When,  by  special  request,  they  sang  that 
old-time  duet,  "Huntingtower,"  Mary's  blushes  showed  she  was  rather  embar- 
rassed, for  it  was  not  leap-year;  and  indeed  Donald  looked  as  if  he  did  not  know 
what  to  do,  and  they  both  welcomed  the  "Home,  Sweet  Home,"  after  which,  with 
many  joking  comments  on  the  Dot  Contest,  the  guests  took  to  their  buggies,  and 
Jennie's  party  was  at  an  end. 

By  the  time  Donald  and  Roderick  Dhu  returned  from  the  Mills  all  on  the 
Glenbogie  Farm  was  quiet,  and  indeed  Donald  was  relieved  to  think  no  one  knew 
the  hour  he  got  home;  but  next  morning  he  was  up  bright  and  early,  and  his  sing- 
ing so  impressed  his  mother  that  she  surmised  something  had  happened,  espec- 
ially when  he  came  to  this  verse  of  his  song: 

"And  when,  with  blossoms  laden,  bright  summer  comes  again, 
I'll  fetch  my  nut-brown  maiden  down  from  the  bonnie  glen." 

When  after  breakfast  Donald  whispered  to  his  father  and  mother  confidentially 
that  the  previous  night  he  won  the  Grandest  Prize,  they  understood  what  he 
meant;  Mexico  was  forgotten,  and  within  two  weeks  the  masons  and  carpenters 
were  at  work  remodeling,  and  the  Crossforders,  on  no  less  an  authority  than  that 
of  Pastor  Hume,  say  that  at  an  early  date  the  reign  of  Donald  the  Third  and 
Mary  the  Second  will  be  inaugurated  at  Glenbogie. 
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riNE  NEW  PATTERNS 


These  patterns  retail  in  fashion  bazaars  and 
stores  for  twenty-five  to  forty  cents  each,  but  in 
oi  lier  to  increase  the  demand  for  o*ir  paper  among 
strangers,  and  to  make  it  more  valuable  than 
ever  to  our  old  friends,  we  offer  them  to  the  laVly 
readers  of  our  paper  for  the  low  price  of  only 
10  cents  each. 

Full  descriptions  and  directions— as  the  number 
of  yards  of  material  required,  the  number  and 
names  of  the  different,  pieces  in  the  pattern,  how 
to  cut  and  fit  and  put  the  garment  together— are 
sent  with  each  pattern,  with  a  picture  of  the  gar- 
ment to  go  hy.  These  patterns  are  complete  in 
every  particular,  there  being  a  separate  pattern 


for  every  single  piece  of  the  dress.  All  orders 
filled  promptly. 

For  ladies,  give  BUST  measure  in  inches.  For 
SKIKT  patterns,  give  WAIST  measure  in  inches. 
For  misses,  boys,  girls  or  children,  give  both 
BR  EAST  measure  in  inches  and  age  in  years. 
Order  patterns  by  their  numbers. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

To  get  BUST  and  BREAST  measure,  put  the 
tape-measure  ALL  of  the  way  around  the  body, 
over  the  dress,  close  under  the  arms. 

Special  price  of  each  pattern  10  cents. 

Pontage  one  cent  EXTItA  on  skirt,  tea-gown  and 
other  heavy  patterns. 


CDPP  We  will  give  any  TWO  of  these  patterns  for  sending  ONE  yearly  subscription, 
r  1\C  C  new  or  renewal,  to  the  Farm  and  Fireside  at  the  clubbing  price  of  35  cents. 
Or  we  will  send  the  Farm  and  Fireside  One  Year,  new  or  renewal,    -5  ^  4. 
and  any  ONE  pattern  for  Ou    WCll  IS 

ANY  ONE  ACCEPTING  THIS  OFFER  IS  ALSO  ENTITLED  TO  ONE  FREE 
COUNT  IN  THE  DOT  CONTEST.    SEE  PAGE  19  OF  THIS  PAPER. 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio 


No.  4152.— Child's  Dress 
10  cents. 
Sizes,  2  to  8  years. 


No.  4150.— Ladies'  Shirt-  No. 4107.— Ladies'  Sailor- 
waist.    10  cents.  blouse.    10  cents. 
Sizes,  32  to  40  inches  bust.  Sizes,  32  to  40  inches  bust. 


No.  4136.— Ladies'  Night- 
gown, with  Bertha.  11c. 
Sizes,  32,  36  and  40  inches 
bust. 


No.  4099.— Ladies' 
Shirt-waist.  10c. 
Sizes,  32  to  44  inches 
bust. 


No.  4137.— Girls'  Costume. 
10  cents. 
Sizes,  8  to  14  years. 


No.  4151.— Ladies'  Seven- 
gored  Flare  Walking-skirt. 
izes,  22  to  30  inches  waist.  11c. 


No.  3980.— Ladies'  Wrapper 
with  Square  Yoke.  11c. 
Sizes,  32  to  42  inches  bust. 


No.  4148.— Child's 
Box-plaited  Frock. 
10  cents. 
Sizes,  2  to  6  years. 


No.  4046.— Boys'  Knee  Trous- 
ers and  Knickerbockers. 
10  cents.   Sizes,  4  to  12  years. 


4066.— Misses'  Shirt- 
waist.   10  cents. 
Sizes,  12  to  16  years. 


No.  4144.— Boys' 
Kilt  Skirt. 
10  cents. 
Sizes,  2  and  4  years. 


No.  4054.— Misses'  Seamless 
Corset-cover.    10  cents. 
Sizes,  12  to  16  years. 

No.  4104.— Ladies'  Size.  ioc. 
Sizes,  32  to  44  inches  bust. 


